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I. 


AN  INQUIRY   INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  LAW  OF 
CORPORATIONS— PART  I. 

7X^  Nature  of  a  Carparaium, 

As  in  all  other  inquiries,  no  satisfactory  result  will  be 
attained  until,  as  a  basis  of  reasoning,  a  true  definition  b 
reached.  What,  then,  is  a  corporation?  Many  definitions 
have  been  advanced  and  accepted,  but  no  one  yet  advanced 
has  been  found  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  all  corporate  ques- 
tions ;  no  definition  has  been  given  to  which  the  courts  in  all 
corporate  cases  have  been  able  to  refer  as  the  basis  from 
which  to  reason  out  the  questions  involved.  On  the  contrary, 
the  courts  have  usually  been  compelled  to  make  a  definition 
to  suit  the  particular  case  in  hand,  rather  than  to  decide  the 
case  according  to  any  accepted  definition. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  examine,  first,  several  of  the  most 
famous  definitions,  and  we  will  consider  shortly  three,  each 
accepted  for  many  purposes.  These  three  are  cited  not  only 
because  they  are  among  the  very  best  ever  advanced,  but  also 
because  they  are  typical  of  the  three  classes  into  which,  prob- 
ably, all  the  definitions  may  be  divided.     Quoting  them  in 
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their  chronological  order :  Mr.  Kyd,  in  his  well-known  work 
on  corporations,  being  almost  the  first  English  treatise  on  the 
subject,  at  page  1 3  of  the  introduction,  says :  "A  corpora- 
tion, then,  or  a  body  politic,  or  a  body  incorporate,  is  a  col- 
lection of  many  individuals  united  in  one  body,  under  a 
special  denomination,  having  perpetual  succession  under  an 
artificial  form,  invested  by  the  policy  of  the  law  with  a 
capacity  of  acting  in  several  respects  as  an  individual,  particu- 
larly of  taking  and  granting  property,  of  contracting  obliga- 
tions, and  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  enjoying  privileges  and 
immunities  in  common,  and  of  exercising  a  variety  of  political 
rights,  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  the  design  of  its 
institution  or  the  powers  conferred  upon  it,  either  at  the  time 
of  its  creation  or  at  any  subsequent  period  of  its  existence." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  Darinumtk  College  Case^  * 
defines,  or  rather  characterizes,  a  corporation  as  an  '*  artificial 
being,  invisible,  intangible  and  existing  only  in  contemplatioQ 
of  law." 

Justice  Field,  in  the  case  of  the  Pembina  Mining  Company 
V.  Pennsylvania,'^  says  with  reference  to  private  stock  corpora-, 
tions :  '*  Such  corporations  are  merely  associations  of  indi- 
viduab  united  for  a  special  purpose  and  permitted  to  do  busi- 
ness under  a  particular  name,  and  having  a  succession  of 
members  without  dissolution ;"  thus  evidently,  in  opposition 
to  the  definition  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  reverting  more  or 
less  to  the  definition  first  given  by  Mr.  Kyd. 

These  definitions  all  contain  truth,  but  a  little  thought  will 
show  that  not  one  of  them  is  satisfactory  or  complete.  A 
corporation  is  evidently  in  one  sense,  as  said  by  Justice  Field, 
composed  of  persons,  since  in  a  sense  it  cannot  be  composed 
in  any  other  way ;  but,  as  evidently,  it  is  something  more. 
A,  B  and  C  may  compose  a  corporation,  as  if.  for  instance, 
they  are  the  incorporated  trustees  of  a  university;  but,  as  evi- 
dently, the  university  of  which  they  are  such  trustees  is  in  the 
law  something  more  than  the  association  of  the  three,  since  it 
is  something  separate  and  distinct  from  each  and  all  of  them. 

^  4  Wheaton,  636  ( 1819). 
*  125  U.S.  189(1887). 
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This  fact  Ls  equally  plain  when  we  consider  corporations 
less  simple  in  their  nature  than  eleemosynary  bodies.  Take 
commercial  stock  corporation,  with  reference  to  which  Justice 
Field  gives  his  definition.  Of  what  persons  is  it  composed  ? 
If  it  is  an  aggr^ation  of  persons,  of  what  persons  ?  Justice 
Field  and  the  other  jurists,  who  have  advanced  similar  defini- 
tions, would,  we  may  assume,  answer,  "the  stockholders.*' 
But  in  such  answer  hey  would  disagree,  not  merely  with 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  ably  treats  of  this  particular  sub- 
ject in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
Bank  V.  Dandrige,  ^  but  will  also  put  themselves  in  opposition 
to  certain  corporate  facts. 

A  corporation  is  only  an  aggregation  of  stockholders,  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  the  ultimate  owners  of  its  property. 
The  word  ultimate  is  used  advisedly,  because  they  possess  no 
actual  existing  legal  interest  therein  whatever ;  and  even  in  a 
case  of  dissolution,  when  their  actual  legal  rights  first  accrue, 
such  rights  are  not  primary,  but  are  entirely  subsidiary  to  the 
rights  of  all  persons  who  have  claims  resulting  from  the 
action  of  the  corporation  itself.  The  stockholders  are  in  the 
position  of  the  heirs,  or  next  of  kin,  or  residuary  legatees  of 
a  living  person.  Their  legal  rights  only  vest  upon  disso- 
lution, and  then  entirely  subject  to  the  contracts  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  late  corporation.  A  private  stock  company, 
indeed,  exists  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  its  stockholders, 
who,  therefore,  have  certain  equitable  rights  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  its  assets  and,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  direc- 
tors, have  certain  rights  to  share  in  its  profits,  and,  upon  its 
dissolution,  as  already  suggested,  are  in  the  position  of  re- 
siduary legatees  of  its  assets ;  but  in  no  other  sense  can  they 
be  said  to  compose  the  corporation. 

Going  a  step  farther,  the  absurdity  of  treating  the  stock- 
holders as  a  corporation  becomes  even  more  apparent.  If 
they  were,  for  all  purposes,  the  corporation,  they  would  cer- 
tainly exercise  its  powers,  its  functions ;  but,  in  fact,  they  do 
not,  and  cannot  so  do.  Such  powers  are  exercised  by  the 
directors.  When  the  directors,  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
*  12  Wheaton,  113  (1827). 
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act,  the  corporation  acts,  and  not  otherwise.  In  certain  cases, 
to  be  sure,  the  stockholders  arc  given,  by  statute,  a  certain 
control  or  veto  power  over  the  action  of  the  directors ;  but, 
except  under  such  statutes,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  cor- 
porate property,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  corporate 
franchise,  in  which  user  the  legal  title  thereto  is  certainly 
found,  the  directors  and  not  the  stockholders  are  the  corpora- 
tion. The  stockholders,  indeed,  usually  elect  the  directors, 
but  such  accidental  fact  cannot  affect  the  question  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Apparently,  therefore,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  entirely 
right  in  the  case  of  United  States  Bank  v.  Dandrige,  in  the 
opinion  that,  in  so  far  as  a  stock  corporation  is  an  aggregation 
of  individuals,  it  is  composed  rather  of  its  directors  than  of  its 
stockholders,  since  they  not  only  can,  but  are  the  only  per- 
sons who  can,  use  its  property,  exercise  its  functions  and  act 
in  its  name — ^the  stockholders  being  merely  the  ultimate  dis- 
tributees of  its  property  and  profits.  If  we  endeavor  to 
apply  Justice  Field's  definition  to  other  than  private  stock 
corporations,  of  which  he  was  speaking,  its  inadequacy  be- 
comes all  the  more  apparent;  and  this  application  should 
certainly  be  a  fair  test,  since  we  all  realize  that  the  corporate 
conception,  the  corporate  idea,  which  distinguishes  corpora- 
tions from  other  persons  known  to  the  law,  exists  in  all  cor- 
porations. Public  and  private  corporations  differ  only  in 
their  purposes — otherwise  they  are  identical  legal  entities,  and 
any  true  definition  necessarily  includes  them  both. 

Who,  then,  according  to  the  definition  of  Justice  Field, 
would  compose  a  municipal  corporation?  In  one  sense  in 
which  a  private  corporation  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of 
its  stockholders — that  is,  in  that  they  are  the  ultimate  owners 
of  its  assets — ^the  municipal  corporation  would  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  its  taxpayers ;  while  in  another  sense  in  which 
a  private  corporation  may  be  said  to  be  composed  of  its 
stockholders — that  is,  in  that  they  elect  the  directors — ^the 
municipal  corporation  would  be  composed  of  the  voters.  But 
in  the  ?cn.se  in  which  a  private  corporation  is  more  properly 
said  to  be  composed  of  its   directors — ^in  that  they  are  the 
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persons  who  use  its  property  and  exercise  its  functions — a 
municipal  corporation  would  evidently  be  composed  of  the 
various  persons  or  boards  who  are  authorized  by  its  charter 
to  exercise  its  various  functions.  For  most  puq>oses  it  would 
apparently  be  composed  of  the  mayor  and  city  council ;  for 
others,  however,  it  might  be  composed  simply  of  the  city 
chamberlain ;  or  for  others  of  special  boards,  such  as  water 
boards,  park  boards,  or  the  like,  provided  such  boards  were 
authorized  to  exercise  any  of  the  corporate  functions  in  the 
corporate  name.  Likewise  an  eleemosynary  corporation,  such 
as  a  college,  if  simply  an  a;4^re^ation  of  persons,  would  be 
composed,  for  various  purposes,  of  aggregations  of  various 
persons.  For  some  purposes  a  college  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  all  persons  connected  with  it,  whether  students  or  profes- 
sors. For  most  purposes  it  is  usually,  under  its  charter,  com- 
posed of  its  trustees ;  but  for  others,  again,  its  charter  may 
compose  it  of  its  faculty— -or  even,  indeed,  of  its  alumni — if 
by  such  charter,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  such  various  bodies 
are  authorized  to  act  for  various  purposes  in  the  name  of 
such  corporation.  For  any  particular  purpose,  indeed,  a  cor- 
poration, in  so  far  as  it  is  an  aggregation  of  persons,  is  com- 
posed of  those  persons  who  are  authorized  to  act  in  its  name 
for  such  purpose ;  and  hence  the  confusion  resulting  from  the 
attempt  of  various  jurists  to  define  a  corporation  as  an  aggre- 
gation of  any  special  set  of  persons.  Plainly,  indeed,  there- 
fore, a  corporation  is  more  than  an  aggregation  of  persons* 
being  a  legal  entity  composed  for  each  special  purpose;  of 
various  persons,  indeed,  but  of  different  persons  for  different 
purposes ;  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  entirely  ri^ht  in 
his  statement  that,  independent  of  all  natural  persons  con- 
nected with  it,  a  corporation  is  in  itself  *'  an  artificial  being, 
invisible,  intangible,  and  existing  only  in  contemplation  of 
law."  Yet,  at  first  sight,  this  characterization  conveys  to  our 
minds  no  definite  idea,  and  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  meta- 
physical subtilty  of  no  particular  utility.  But  further  reflec- 
tion and  inquiry  will  show  that  this  existence  of  a  corporation 
as  a  legal  entity,  as  an  artificial  person,  is  a  practical  fact, 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  law  itself. 
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The  common  law,  properly  speaking,  deals  not  with  per- 
sons, but  with  their  rights  and  duties.  A,  B  and  C  may, 
indeed,  be  living  persons,  but  are  not,  as  such,  recog^nized  and 
known  to  the  law,  but  only  through  their  right  to  do,  or  their 
obligation  to  refrain  from  doing,  this  or  that  act.  So  long  as 
their  rights  are  not  infringed,  nor  they  infringe  the  rights  of 
others,  the  law  takes  no  note  of  them;  it  simply  protects 
their  rights  and  compels  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The 
law,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
persons  as  enforced  by  the  state ;  or  since,  as  is  well  known, 
duties  are  but  complementary  to  rights — it  being  the  duty  of 
every  person  to  recognize  and  submit  to  the  rights  of  others — 
this  definition  may  be  further  modified,  and  the  law  may  be 
simply  said  to  consist  of  the  rights  of  persons  as  enforced  by 
the  state. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  common  law,  it  follows,  as 
already  suggested,  that  individuals  exist  in  the  law,  not  as 
persons  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  merely  as  the  subject  of  certain 
general  and  special  rights,  with  the  corresponding  duties  and 
penalties.  We  say  rights  general  and  special,  because,  widi 
reference  to  general  rights  of  persons  and  of  property,  they 
are  divided  into  classes — such  as  men,  women,  infants  and 
corporations — each  class  being  the  subject  of  certain  general 
rights ;  while  it  is  with  reference  to  their  special  rights,  which 
grow  out  of  the  exercise  or  breach  of  their  general  rights, 
that  the  individual  members  of  these  classes  are  distinguished 
one  from  another — as,  for  instance,  the  right  to  purchase  and 
hold  property  is  predicated  of  all  men  of  legal  age,  not  non 
compos  mentis,  while  the  right  to  purchase  or  own  an  indi- 
vidual {Mece  of  property  is  predicated  only  of  a  person  under- 
taking to  exercise  this  general  right,  and  then  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  all  other  persons  of  his  class.  In  contem- 
plation of  law,  therefore,  a  person  is  but  the  subject  of  certain 
rights,  duties  and  penalties ;  and,  conversely,  it  follows  that  t 
such  rights,  duties  or  penalties  are  predicated  of  an  imaginary 
being,  vested  with  a  name,  such  imaginary  being,  by  such 
name,  as  a  subject  of  such  rights,  duties  or  penalties,  will  im- 
mediately exist  in  contemplation  of  law  as  an  artificial  person. 
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That  this  is  the  true  nature  of  the  law,  and  the  true  position 
of  persons  with  regard  thereto,  is  made  manifest  not  merely 
through  the  analysis  thereof,  but  also  by  the  consideration  of 
some  legal  phenomena.  We  will  assume,  for  example,  that 
Richard  Roe,  the  subject  of  the  general  rights  of  property — 
and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  subject  of  the  special  rights  con- 
nected with  the  ownership  of  the  estate  of  Black  Acre^— dies, 
unknown  to  anyone  at  home,  in  a  foreign  country.  Although 
he  is  actually  dead,  no  longer  existing  in  flesh  and  blood  as 
a  natural  person,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  to  that  effect 
whereby  by  the  action  of  the  law  his  property  rights  will  de- 
volve upon  other  persons,  he  still  continues  to  exist,  in  con- 
templation of  law,  as  the  subject  of  such  rights.  He  will  still, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  be  an  existing  person,  not  only  as 
the  subject  of  the  general  rights  of  the  property  predicated  of 
all  persons,  but  also  as  the  subject  of  the  special  rights  flowing 
from  the  ownership  of  the  estate  of  Black  Acre.  It  may 
be  that  on  account  of  his  actual  death  he  may  not  practically 
be  able  to  exercise  all  of  the  property  rights  predicated  of 
him,  but  this  would  equally  be  the  case  if  he  were  simply 
absent  and  without  representation,  while  he  would  still  be 
able,  although  dead,  through  his  agents,  to  collect  the  rents 
from  his  estate,  and  to  that  end,  or  the  purpose  of  punishing 
or  preventing  trespass,  or  maintaining  any  other  property 
right  connected  therewith,  to  instigate  and  conduct  actions  in 
law  and  equity ;  and,  as  the  owner  of  such  estate,  he  will  be 
held,  although  dead,  liable  in  the  law  for  the  improper  or 
illegal  acts  of  his  servants  and  agents  in  the  administration 
thereof.  Indeed,  further  than  this,  if  his  agents  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  necessary  funds  or  credits,  he  will  be  per- 
mitted, in  the  exercise  of  his  general  property  rights,  to  pur- 
chase and  become  the  owner  of  other  and  additional  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal.  As  a  subject,  therefore,  of  these 
various  rights,  duties  and  penalties,  he  continues  in  contem- 
plation of  law  an  existing  person,  even  though  in  fact  dead. 

Similarly  suggestive  is  the  reverse  doctrine  known  as  civil 
death,  almost  obsolete,  but  still  illustrative  of  this  peculiar 
character  of  our  law.     According  to  this  doctrine  a  person 
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Still  living,  but  convicted  of  certain  penal  offences,  thereupon 
becomes,  in  contemplation  of  law,  divested  of  all  his  property 
rights,  and,  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  although  actually 
living,  dead.  This  death  in  the  law  is  not  and  never  has 
been,  in  fact,  complete,  although  in  old  times  it  used  to  be 
assumed  so  to  be,  because,  while  ceasing  to  exist  as  a  subject 
of  the  general  property  rights,  such  convicted  person  still 
continued  to  live  as  the  subject  of  certain  personal  rights^ 
duties  and  penalties. 

We  have  abo  the  similar  case  of  a  living  person,  whose- 
property  rights,  after  an  unexplained  absence  of  several  years,, 
have  Dy  the  action  of  the  law  devolved  upon  a  successor,  and 
who,  therefore,  although  living  in  &ct,  becomes  dead  in  the 
law.  Such  legal  death  is  evidently  not,  as  is  generally  as- 
sumed, the  cause,  but  is,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  simply  the  result 
of  the  necessity  of  transferring  the  property  rights  of  a  living 
person  to  a  successor. 

The  case  of  a  corporation  is  analagous  to  the  first  illustra- 
tion above  given  of  a  person  actually  dead,  but  still  existing 
in  the  law  as  the  subject  under  his  own  name  of  certain  rights, 
duties  and  penalties.  If  certain  rights,  duties  or  penalties  are 
predicated  of  anything,  metaphysical  or  otherwise,  or  predi- 
cated of  any  or  of  various  persons,  but  under  some  special 
name  giving  the  subject  thereof  an  identity,  such  thing,  such 
being,  such  person  or  aggregation  of  persons  known  by  such 
name,  becomes  and  is  in  contemplation  of  law,  as  the  subject 
of  such  rights,  duties  or  penalties,  a  person — an  artificial 
person  indeed — but,  nevertheless,  as  much  a  person  as  any 
living  man.  Such  artificial  person  or  corporation  like  the 
dead  person  alread  cited,  not  possessing  the  natural  faculties, 
can,  of  course,  only  exercise  its  rights,  perform  its  duties, 
through  natural  agents,  that  is,  through  natural  persons  in 
the  exercise  of  their  legal  rights;  but  its  rights  are  in  no 
sense  predicated  of  these  agents  or  any  of  the  various  persons 
or  aggregations  of  persons  who  may  be  said  to  compose  the 
artificial  person,  but  of  it  under  its  own  name ;  the  artificial 
person  being  under  its  own  name  the  subject  of  such  rights, 
duties  and  penalties,  and  in  truth  and  fact,  just  as  much  a  person. 
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in  contemplation  of  law  as  they.  But,  as  already  suggested, 
corporations  are  not  the  only  artificial  persons  existing  in  the 
law.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  whenever  the  law 
predicates  rights  and  duties  of  any  thing,  being  or  person, 
except  of  a  natural  person  as  such  under  his  own  name, 
an  artificial  person  exists.  Trustees,  executors  and  receivers 
are  all  examples  of  such  artificial  persons.  They  are  in 
no  sense  agents,  exercising  the  rights  of  their  principals 
but  are,  in  fact,  in  the  law,  distinct  persons,  distinct,  indeed, 
fi-om  their  own  natural  persons,  as  they  exist  in  the  law  as  the 
subject  of  an  entirely  different  set  of  special  rights  and  duties 
from  those  predicated  of  them  under  their  own  names. 
Natural  and  artificial  persons,  to  be  sure,  exercise  these  rights 
and  perform  these  duties  through  the  same  natural  faculties, 
just  as  directors  of  a  corporation,  whether  acting  as  the  cor- 
poration, or  as  partners  in  a  different  business  would  act 
through  the  same  natural  faculties,  but  natural  and  artificial 
persons  so  acting  are  in  no  sense  identical  except  in  the  unim- 
portant identity  of  the  natural  agencies  through  which  they 
act,  and,  therefore,  only  to  the  same  extent  as  two  corpora- 
tions, with  identical  boards  of  directors  ;  or  two  trustees,  filled 
by  one  and  the  same  natural  person ;  while  they  are  often 
almost  identical  in  every  important  respect  with  some  other 
artificial  or  natural  person.  A  receiver  of  a  corporation,  for 
instance,  is  in  many  respects  identical  with  the  original 
corporation;  an  executor  with  his  testator;  and  in  almost 
every  respect  a  trustee,  a  receiver,  or  an  executor  with  his 
predecessor  or  successor  in  such  position. 

Artificial  persons  are,  therefore,  just  as  real  in  the  law  as 
natural  persons,  and  exist  as  such  entirely  independent  of  the 
natural  persons,  who  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
exercise  their  rights  and  perform  their  duties.  It  would  seem 
at  first  sight,  indeed,  as  if  it  might  be  said  that,  in  contempla- 
tion of  law,  there  was  not  in  reality  any  distinction  between 
artificial  and  real  persons ;  that  a  natural  person  was,  in  con- 
templation of  law,  artificial;  and,  that  a  natural  and  an 
artificial  person  were,  in  contemplation  of  law,  diiierent  artificial 
persons,  whose  rights  were  exercised  by  the  same  natural 
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person.  But  this  is  not  true.  An  artificial  person  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  legal  conception,  as  such  the  person  exists  but  as 
a  subject  of  property  rights,  while  of  the  living  person  the 
personal  rights  of  life  and  liberty  are  also  predicated.  A 
trustee,  as  such,  possesses  none  of  the  rights  of  persons  and, 
therefore,  for  instance,  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  assault ; 
likewise  a  corporation,  although  its  functions  are  exercised  by 
natural  persons,  possesses  in  itself  no  rights  of  persons  and, 
therefore,  cannot  maintain  actions  for  the  breach  thereof. 

But,  to  revert  to  our  definition ;  to  characterize  a  corpora- 
tion as  an  artificial  person  is  not,  therefore,  to  deal  in  meta- 
physics or  in  subtile  concepts,  but  is  simply  to  state  a  legal 
fact  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  which  &ct  at  once 
establishes  the  status  of  corporations  and  furnishes  a  basis 
upon  which,  necessarily,  all  the  doctrines  of  corporation  law 
must  stand.  But  the  definition  is  not  yet  complete ;  it  yet 
remains  to  distinguish  corporations  from  other  artificial 
persons. 

We  have  found  a  corporation  to  be  an  artificial  person 
existing,  in  contemplation  of  law,  as  a  subject  of  certain,  as 
yet  undefined,  property  rights,  but  that  is  no  more  than  to 
say  that  a  corporation  is  an  artificial  person,  since,  as  we  have 
already  found,  all  artificial  persons  exist,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  as  the  subject  of  certain  property  rights.  The  absence  of 
the  rights  of  persons  we  have  found  to  distinguish  artificial 
persons  from  natural  persons.  Are,  then,  as  would  seem  to 
be  the  intendment  of  Mr.  Kyd's  definition,  corporations  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  artificial  persons  by  the  peculiar 
property  rights  predicated  of  them  ?  Of  what  property  rights, 
then,  is  a  corporation  the  subject,  or,  to  reverse  the  question, 
what  property  rights  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  corporation  ? 
Apparently  none.  In  the  absence  of  special  limitations,  its 
absolute  rights  are  but  those  property  rights  characteristic  of 
all  persons.  As  a  person  existing  in  law,  a  corporation  may 
sue  and  be  sued,  buy  and  sell  real  and  personal  property, 
make  contracts,  and,  through  its  failure  to  observe  its  comple- 
mentary duties,  may  break  contracts,  commit  torts  and  may 
be  held  in  the  law  accountable  therefor ;  as,  indeed,  may  all 
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artificial  persons  ;  in  (act,  in  the  absence  of  special  limitations 
imposed  by  statute  or  by  public  policy,  the  law  simply 
recognizes  artificial  persons  as  the  subject  of  the  general 
property  rights,  although,  of  course,  such  rights  have  to  be 
exercised  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.  A  corporation 
need  not  possess  every  property  right,  but  it  may  possess  any 
property  right  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  distingnished  from 
other  artificial  or  natural  persons  by  any  peculiar  property 
rights  of  which  it  may  be  the  subject.  Mr.  Kyd*s  definition, 
therefore,  is  evidently  not  satisfiictory. 

Similarly  with  reference  to  the  purposes  for  which  a  cor- 
poration may  exist.  Corporations  usually,  if  not  invariably, 
exist  for  some  defined  purpose,  but  the  purpose  may  be 
general  or  special,  may  be  charitable,  political  or  commercial, 
or,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  a  corporation  might  exist 
simply  as  a  person,  not  for  any  special  purpose,  but  merely  to 
enable  certain  natural  persons  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of 
property  as  an  artificial  person  under  an  assumed  mine /or 
any  Ugal  and  proper  purpose.  Such  a  corporation,  it  is  not 
believed,  has  ever  existed,  but  evidently  such  an  artificial 
person  might  readily  be,  by  statute,  created  or  authorized,  and, 
if  created  or  authorized,  would  as  evidently  be  a  corporation 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Other  artificial  persons  can  ap- 
parently be  more  properly,  although  not  completely,  defined 
with  reference  to  their  purposes  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  trustee 
can  only  exist  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  property  ri;Thts 
for  the  benefit  of  another  or  other  persons  ;  or.  a  receiver  to 
conceive  property  rights  in  litigation,  but  a  corporation  can 
exist  as  well  for  these  purposes  as  for  any  or  all  others. 

The  peculiarity  of  a  corporation,  therefore,  is  evidently  not 
to  be  found  in  the  purpose  or  purposes,  general  or  special,  for 
which  it  may  be  created  or  authorized.  In  what  then  docs 
its  peculiarity  consist?  Mr.  Kyd,  in  his  great  work,  page 
70,  expanding  his  definition,  states  that  three  capacities  alone 
are  suflScient  to  the  essence  of  a  corporation. 

1 .  To  have  perpetual  succession  under  a  special  denomina- 
tion and  under  an  artificial  form. 

2.  To  take  and  grant  property,  to  contract  obligations  and 
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to  sue  and  be  sued  by  its  corporate  name  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  individual. 

3.  To  receive  grants  of  privileges  and  immunities  and  to 
enjoy  them  in  common. 

All  wilt  recognize  that  the  possession  of  these  three  qualities 
would  constitute  a  corporation,  but  these  last  two  qualities  or 
capacities  are  in  nowise  peculiar  to  corporations  but  are  pos- 
sessed by  alt  persons,  natural  and  artificial.  All  persons, 
including  corporations,  by  virtue  of  their  recog^nition  as  such, 
can  take  and  grant  property,  can  receive  grants  of  privileges 
and  immunities,  and  as  for  enjoying  the  latter  in  common,  a 
corporation  no  more  than  any  other  person  does  that.  These 
two  last  qualities,  therefore,  in  no  sense  distinguish  or  define 
a  corporation,  being  simply  predicated  of  it  as  of  all  other 
persons ;  leaving  for  its  only  peculiar  quality  the  first  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Kyd,  viz.,  the  capacity  of  perpetual  succession 
under  a  special  denomination  and  under  an  artificial  form,  or, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  put,  the  capacity  of  succession  under 
an  assumed  name.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  a  corporation 
must  have  perpetual  succession,  but  merely  that  it  must  pos- 
sess the  capacity  for  such  succession  if  actual  persons  exist 
with  power  to  exercise  its  functions.  Any  corporation  may 
cease  to  exist  by  the  death  of  all  persons  authorized  to  so  act, 
but,  nevertheless,  a  corporation  is  not  so  bound  up  with  the 
identity  of  an  actual  person  that,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter, 
the  former  necessarily  ceases  to  exist.  The  corporation  exists 
under  an  assumed  name  which  continues  to  represent  its  prop- 
erty rights  regardless  of  the  succession  of  persons,  who  may 
exercise  them  or  reap  the  benefit  thereof,  and,  therefore,  it, 
under  such  assumed  name,  is  capable  of,  or  has  the  capacity 
of,  succession. 

This  capacity  of  succession,  indeed,  like  its  general  property 
rights,  would  seem  to  flow  from,  to  be  but  a  legal  incident  of, 
the  legal  recognition  of  a  corporation  under  an  assumed  name. 
As  an  artificial  person  recognized  at  law  under  such  assumed 
name,  its  existence  is  evidently  independent  of  the  existence  of 
the  persons  who  exercise  its  powers  and  therefore  solely  by 
virtue  of  such  assumed  name  it  is  capable  of,  although  for  lack 
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of  means  to  select  successors  to  its  original  corporators  it  may 
not  be  actually  vested  with,  perpetual  succession. 

A  comparison  between  corporations  and  other  artificial  per- 
sons will  make  this  plain,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  show  that 
it  is  this  one  quality  alone  which  distinguishes  them  from  each 
other.  Let  us  note  the  diflerences  between  a  charitable  cor- 
poration, or  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees  for  a  charitable 
purpose  and  an  unincorporated  trustee  or  board  of  trustees. 
They  resemble  each  other  in  many  respects — ^they  are  both 
artificial  persons  existing  for  the  general  purpose  of  holding 
and  administering  a  trust  fund — wherein  then  do  they  differ  ? 
The  trustee  exists  in  the  law  as  the  subject  of  special  property 
rights  and  duties,  not  attributed  to  him  as  a  natural  person  or 
as  an  individual,  but  yet  such  trustee  being  known  in  the  law 
by  the  same  name  as  the  natural  person  exercising  the  trust 
powers,  his  conventional  legal  existence  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  continued  existence  as  an  individual.  When  the 
individual  dies,  the  trustee  dies  also,  though  the  law  may 
immediately  resurrect  him  in  the  successor  in  the  trust.  The 
death  of  the  former  is  actual  and  final ;  there  is  no  successor 
to  his  rights  and  duties,  and  he  as  a  subject  thereof  ceases  to 
exist ;  the  death  of  the  latter  is  conventional — no  sooner  dead, 
than,  in  his  successor,  he  again  lives,  a  subject  of  the  same 
rights  and  duties,  diflering  in  nothing  except  in  name ;  if  the 
courts  had  seen  fit  to  authorize  an  individual  trustee  to  act  as 
such  under  an  assumed  name,  upon  his  death,  evidently  the 
trustee  as  such  would  not  have  died,  but  would  have  con- 
tinued to  exist  under  the  same  name  and  with  the  same  legal 
identity  in  the  successor  in  the  trust.  In  other  words,  such 
conventional  trustee,  existing  in  the  law  under  an  assumed 
name  and  therefore  possessing  under  such  name  the  capacity 
of  succession  would,  in  fact,  be  a  corporation  sole.  And  in 
the  case  of  an  unincorporated  board  of  trustees  this  is  all  the 
more  plain.  We  have  but  to  assume  the  legislature  to  confer 
upon  A,  B  and  C,  trustees,  the  right  to  so  act  under  an  assumed 
name  to  immediately  convert  such  individual  trustees  into  a 
corporation,  the  capacity  of  succession  immediately  resulting, 
if  not  by  tlie  terms  of  the  trust  or  from  the  act  of  legislature. 
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then  from  the  inherent  power  of  courts  of  equity  to  appoint 
successors  in  trust.  That  this  capacity  of  succession  under 
such  assumed  name  is  likewise  the  one  unique  quality  of 
a  private  corporation  having  capital  stock,  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  with  common  law  joint  stock  companies.  The 
common  law,  as  is  well  known,  recognized  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals to  associate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  an  enterprise,  commercial  or  otherwise,  with  a 
fixed  capital  divided  into  transferable  shares  and  free  from  any 
further  individual  responsibility  whatever.  But  it  was  simply 
a  matter  of  contract,  if  the  shares  were  issued  and  subscribed 
for  thereunder,  the  law  would  enforce  it  as  between  parties 
thereto ;  but  as  to  others  than  parties,  such  contract  was,  of 
course,  not  binding.  The  law  recognized  the  contracts  made 
in  behalf  of  such  association  by  its  agents  and  the  various 
rights  and  duties  flowing  therefrom,  but  it  did  not  predicate 
such  rights  and  duties  of  an  artificial  person  existing  under  the 
name  of  such  association,  and  they  could  not  be  enforced  in 
its  name.  On  the  contrary,  the  common  law  predicated  such 
rights  and  duties  of  the  various  individuals  composing  the 
association,  by  and  against  whom,  therefore,  as  individuals,  all 
actions  springing  therefrom  had  to  be  brought.  The  managers 
of  the  association  were  but  the  agents  of  its  members  and,  as 
such,  could  not  make  contracts  unless  properly  so  empowered, 
and  such  contracts,  even  if  legally  made,  could  not  be  at  law 
enforced  except  at  the  proper  suit  of  the  various  individuals 
on  whose  behalf  they  were  entered  into.  The  facts  that  the 
agents  of  the  association  were,  by  the  contract  between  its 
members,  in  nowise  authorized  to  pledge  their  personal  credit, 
could  not  avoid  their  liability  to  third  parties,  unless  the  latter 
were  also  parties  to  such  contract,  since  such  members  were, 
in  fact,  the  principals  and  the  very  persons  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  their  agents,  the  managers  of  the  associa- 
tion. It  was  possible,  therefore,  at  common  law,  for  individuals 
to  associate  themselves  together  under  a  contract  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  relation  between  the  members  of  a  stock  cor- 
poration, and  yet  such  association  thus  formed  had  no  standing 
in  court.     It  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued,  take  nor  grant 
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pioperty,  except  in  the  name  of  its  members,  while  the  latter, 
as  individuals,  remained  fully  liable  for  the  contracts  of  their 
agents,  unless  such  contracts  expressly  provided  to  the  con- 
trary. As  the  persons  composing  such  association  had  no 
right  to  act  in  its  name,  it  in  contemplation  of  law  simply  did 
not  exist. 

But,  if  we  assume  the  managers  of  such  association  to  be 
authorized  by  the  state  to  act  independently  under  an  assumed 
name,  evidently  an  artificial  person  will  at  once  exist  in  con- 
templation of  law  under  such  name,  which  can  sue  and  be 
sued,  buy  and  sell  propert)',  etc.,  will,  in  fact,  be  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  corporation.  It  may  seem  strange  that, 
in  creating  a  corporation,  the  state  should  but  confer  upon 
certain  persons  and  their  successors  such  an  apparently  simple 
right  as  that  to  act  under  an  assumed  name ;  but,  in  (act,  this 
right,  simple  as  it  seems  to  be,  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
very  nature  and  definition  of  the  common  law.  As  already 
stated,  such  law  consists  of  the  rights  of  persons  as  enforced 
by  the  state.  Duties  are  but  complementary  to  rights,  each 
right  carrying  with  it  its  complementary  duty,  on  the  part  of 
other  persons,  to  observe  it ;  the  breach  of  which  duty  again 
creates  the  right  of  redress. 

It  is  this  latter  right  of  redress,  this  right  to  hold  a  person 
committing  a  breach  of  duty  personally  responsible  therefor, 
which  is  the  keystone  of  the  entire  system.  The  original  right, 
indeed,  may  be  said  but  to  exist  therein,  and,  therefore,  the 
common  law  could  not  permit  any  person  to  evade  or  avoid 
such  personal  responsibility  for  breach  of  duty.  The  recogni- 
tion in  the  law  of  other  artificial  persons,  such  as  trustees, 
while  seemingly  an  exception  to,  is  in  reality  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle.  In  a  trustee  the  law  does  not  recognize 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  avoid  his  personal  responsibility 
for  his  acts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  trustee  results  from  the 
recognition  and  enforcement  by  courts  of  equity  of  the  duty  of 
trustees  to  observe  the  rights  of  others.  If  any  person  has 
any  right  in  and  to  property  legally  vested  in  another,  to 
protect  this  right,  and  to  enforce  the  duty  to  observe  it  on  the 
part  of  the  legal  owners  of  such  property,  equity  raises  a  trust; 
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a  trust  beingr  but  the  duty  imposed  upon  a  person  holding 
property  belonging  to  another  to  observe  the  rights  of  the  latter. 
Except  for  this  element  of  duty  a  trust  could  not  exist.  But, 
having  thus  imposed  upon  persons  special  duties,  not  simply  to 
observe  the  rights  of  others,  but  often  to  exercise  such  rights  for 
their  benefit,  in  order  to  better  protect  such  rights,  and,  also,  as 
was  plainly  equitable,  to  relieve  the  trustee  from  his  personal 
common  law  responsibility  for  their  exercise,  equity  recognized 
in  him  as  the  subject  of  such  rights,  an  artificial  person. 

The  doctrine  of  trusts  has  been  extended  to  many  cases  to 
which  it  properly  has  no  application,  but,  nevertheless,  it  has 
never  been  admittedly  summoned  into  court  for  other  than 
the  nominal  purpose  of  enforcing  duties,  never  for  the  admitted 
purpose  of  enabling  persons  to  thereby  avoid  their  personal 
responsibility  for  their  own  voluntary  acts. 

Plainly,  therefore,  since  it  was  contrary  to  the  primary  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law  to  release  a  person  from  his  individual 
responsibility  for  his  act,  the  courts  could  not  recognize  the 
right  of  a  person  to  act  under  an  assumed  name,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  recogrnize  the  existence  of  a  corporation  except  by  the 
expressed  or  implied  authority  of  the  state.  Such  authority  is, 
therefore,  in  every  case  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  corpor- 
ation ;  and,  vice  versa,  as  we  have  found  in  our  inquiry,  when 
by  such  authority  persons  are  authorized  to  act  under  an 
assumed  name,  a  corporation  immediately  results. 

A  corporation  may  then  be  defined  as  an  artificial  person, 
resulting,  in  contemplation  of  law,  when  one  or  more  persons 
are  expressly  or  impliedly  authorized  by  the  state  to  act  under 
an  assumed  name. 

Henry  Winslaw  Williams. 
Baltimore,  October,  1898. 
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A  pure  and  simple  gift  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  one  not  a 
minor  is  not  a  criminal  act,^  except  in  jurisdictions  where  un- 
usual legislation  prevails.  Indeed,  there  has  been  some 
casual  question'  whether  the  state  has  power  to  prohibit  such 
gifts.  Its  power  in  this  respect  has  been  ably  sustained  in 
language  worthy  of  recital :  **  We  may  here  remark  that,  if 
the  state  has  power  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor,  it  has  also 
power  to  prohibit  the  giving  of  liquor  by  one  person  to 
another.  The  evil  to  be  avoided  is  the  communication  from 
one  to  another  of  an  article  which  may  be  injurious  to  the  re- 
cipient, or  which,  by  its  general  use,  may  demoralize  or  harm 
the  whole  community.  It  is  not  attempted  to  restrain  a 
man's  private  indulgence  in  drink.  But  that  is  because  the 
law  deals  not  with  the  isolated  individual,  but  with  men  in 
their  relations  to  each  other.  Upon  the  delivery  of  a  noxious 
substance  from  one  to  another,  a  relation  is  established  of 
which  the  law  may  take  cognizance  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  imma- 
terial whether  the  transfer  be  by  sale,  barter  or  gift.  The  evil 
is  not  in  the  receipt  of  money  for  the  article  furnished,  but  in 
the  furnishing  of  it.  And  so  the  authorities  hold.'  It  is 
probable  that  such  a  law  would  not  be  construed  to  prevent  a 
man  from  giving  liquor  to  a  guest  in  his  own  house,  purely 
in  the  way  of  hospitality.  But  that  is  a  question  of  interpre- 
tation, not  of  the  power  of  the  legislature."*  The  power, 
in  (act,  has  been  exercised  in  some  states.  In  Vermont, 
the  law  prohibits  the  gift  of  intoxicating  liquor,  except  at  pri- 
vate dwellings  or  their  dependencies,  which  have  not  become 

■  State  V.  Hntcfains,  74  Iowa,  20  (1887) ;  State  v,  Standish,  37  Kan. 
^  (1887). 

'  Holley  V.  State,  14  Tex.  App.  505,  516  (1883). 

■  Citing  PoweiB  v,  Comm.  (Ky.),  13  S.  W.  450  (1890) ;  Altenburg  v. 
Comm.,  126  Pa.  602  (1889). 

*  Black  on  Intoxicating  Liquors,  {  39.  See,  also,  Wolf  t/.  State,  59  Ark. 
»97(i894). 
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plac&i  of  public  resort.  *  The  exception  has  not  been  con- 
strued by  the  court  to  allow  other  than  genuine  domestic  use 
of  the  beverage.  A  farmer  who  treated  at  his  bam  and  gran- 
ary was  convicted, '  as  was  a  citizen  who  gave  away  liquor  in 
a  room  in  which  no  business  was  conducted,  but  which  was 
not  his  dwelling.  *  The  use  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
by  others  as  a  dwelling,  in  the  latter  case,  was  immaterial. 
The  court  has  not  sustained  any  invasion,  however,  of  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  the  head  of  a  family  or  household  to 
furnish  them  with  such  food  or  beverage  as  he  judges  fit  and 
proper  for  their  sustenance  and  refreshment  An  innkeeper's 
<]omestic  privilege  is  as  free  as  is  that  of  other  citizens. 
Where  a  hotelkeeper  treated  his  hostler  at  the  bar,  for  caring 
for  his  horses  through  the  night,  it  was  held  that  he  had  not 
violated  the  statute.^  For  an  employe  may  be  an  invited 
guest  within  such  an  exception,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether 
he  or  the  host  suggests  the  treat.* 

The  Raines  law,  of  New  York,  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  It  forbids  persons  to  give  away  any  food  to  be 
eaten  on  premises  where  liquor  is  sold.  The  law  was  held  to 
be  a  proper  exercise  of  power  by  the  legislature,  and  not  to 
deprive  such  persons  of  either  liberty  or  property,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  or  State  Constitution.*  Reference 
may  be  made  also  to  statutes  like  that  in  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
hibiting the  "furnishing"  of  liquor  on  Sunday,^  and  to  leg- 
islation in  some  states,  as  Kentucky  and  Arkansas,  forbidding 
gifts  of  liquor  within  a  specified  time  prior  to  election. 

The  authorities  recited  afford  a  decisive  answer  to  the  query 
of  the  Texas  judge  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

Where  the  statute  merely  forbids  sales,  the  statute  does  not 

'  Vermont  Rev.  L.»  {  3800. 

*  State  V.  Camp,  64  Vt  295  ( 1891 ). 

'  Stote  V.  Danforth,  19  AU.  (Vt.)  229  (1890). 

*  State  V,  Jones,  39  Vt.  370  (1867). 

*  Powers  V,  Commonwealth  (Ky.),  13  S.  W.  450  (1890). 

*  People  ex  reL  Bassett  v.  Warden  City  Prison,  6  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.) 
520  (1890). 

'  Commonwealth  v.  Heckler,  168  Pa.  575  (1895). 
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apply  to  gifts.*  This  will  not  be  carried  so  far,  however,  as  to 
protect  a  scheming  individual  in  any  shift  or  device  resorted  to 
in  evasion  of  the  prohibition.'  Even  where  the  legislation  pro- 
hibits gifts  as  well  as  sales,  the  law  is  understood  to  apply  only 
to  such  devices.  An  act  of  hospitality,  whereby  a  host  gives 
drink  to  a  guest  at  his  table  at  his  private  house,  is  not  a  gift 
within  such  prohibition.*  Construing  an  Iowa  statute  forbidding 
gifts  and  devices  intended  to  evade  the  liquor  law,  the  court  said : 
*'  The  section  evidently  requires  the  statute  to  be  so  construed 
as  to  forbid  all  gifts  for  a  consideration,  direct  or  indirect  or  re- 
mote, or  made  with  the  purpose  of  receiving  anything  in  return. 
Thus,  when  liquor  is  given  to  those  who  buy  other  things,  or 
to  induce  trade  or  attract  custom,  or  in  a  hundred  diflerent 
ways  which  the  ingenuity  of  lawbreakers  has  or  may  devise  to 
defeat  the  law,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  statute.  ^ 
Similar  construction  has  been  given  where  the  statute  contains 
the  word  '*  disposition."  All  such  legislation  is  aimed  at  traffic 
followed  for  a  consideration,  or  motive  of  gain.  ^  The  Minne- 
sota court  said  :  "  The  giving  away  of  liquor  is  certainly  one 
method  of  disposing  of  it,  and,  in  connection  with  the  sale  or 
traffic,  is  within  the  mischief  sought  to  be  remedied.   ...   As 

iWiUians  v.  State,  8  South.  (Ala.)  668(1890);  Gillan  t^.  Stale,  47 
Ark.  556  (1886) ;  Ward  v,  SUte,  45  Ark.  351  (1885).  Where  the  con- 
fltitntion  of  a  state  authorized  the  legislature  to  tender  to  localities  a 
TOte  upon  local  option  whether  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  the  legislature  could  not  go  further  and  extend  the  option  to 
cases  of  gifts  of  such  liquor.  The  constitution,  in  authorizing  the  more 
restricted  question,  impliedly  prohibited  the  laxger  one :  Holley  v.  The 
State,  14  Tex.  App.  505  (1883)  ;  Steele  v.  The  SUte,  19  Tex.  App.  425 
(1885). 

*  State  V.  Standish,  37  Kan.  643  ( 1887) ;  Palmer  v.  State,  91  Ga.  164 
(1891) ;  Maxcns  v.  State,  89  Ala.  23  (1889). 

*  Comm.  V.  Carey,  151  Pa.  368  (1892) ;  Cruse  v.  Aden,  127  III.  231 
(1888);  Albrecht  v.  People,  78  III.  5  ro  (1875) ;  Johnson  v.  People,  83 
m.  431  (1876) ;  Reynolds  p.  State,  73  Ala.  3  (1883) ;  Black  on  Intoxicat- 
ing  Liquors,  }  39.  And  see  opinion  of  Redfield,  Ch.  J.,  in  State  v. 
Freeman,  27  Vt.  520,  522  (1849). 

*  State  V  Hutchins,  74  la.  20  (1888).  And  see  State  v.  Briggs,  47  N.  W. 
(la.)  8$s  1 1891) ;  State  v.  Harris,  64  la.  287  (1884). 

*  Wood  V.  Oregon  Ty.,  i  Ore.  223  ( 1856)  ;  Reynolds  v.  State,  73  Ala.  3 
(1882),  where  there  b  an  excellent  opinion  by  Stone,  J.  Sec  Comm.  v. 
Herman,  4  Pa.  Dist.  Rep.  412  (1895),  charge  of  Yerkes.  J. 
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remarked  by  the  court  in  State  v.  Adamsan:^  "To  prevent 
abuses  that  might  flovtr  from  the  unrestrained  disposal  of 
liquors,  ...  it  would  seem  that  the  giving  away,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  might  produce  the  same  evil  results  as  the 
selling,  would  be  a  matter  properly  regulated  in  connection 
with  the  selling.  Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
'  incident '  to  a  statute  regulating  the  sale,  to  secure  its  effi- 
cient operation.  .  .  .  All  experience  under  license  laws 
proves  this."  In  the  case  before  them,  that  of  a  disposal  erf* 
liquor  by  an  u  licensed  vendor,  it  appeared  that  the  defendant 
was  a  saloon  keeper,  but  that  on  the  particular  occasion 
complained  of  the  liquor  was  furnished  gratuitously. '  His 
conviction  and  sentence  were  affirmed. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  legislation  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  this  will  lead  to  interpretations  differing  according 
to  the  circumstances.  If  a  dealer  in  liquor  were  to  give  of 
his  stock  in  store,  his  act  would  be  considered  as  such  "fur- 
nishing "  or  "  giving  away  "  as  came  within  the  prohibition.  * 
The  gift  of  a  quart  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  held  to  be  a 
"  furnishing,"  however  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  social 
drink.  ^  One  who  drove  around  electioneering  on  a  Sunday, 
and  who,  for  his  personal  comfort,  carried  with  him  a  flask  of 
liquor,  out  of  which  he  gave  drinks  to  those  on  whom  he 
called  without  charge  and  solely  to  engender  good  feeling, 
was  held  not  to  be  guilty  of  *'  furnisHing  on  Sunday,"  under 
the  Pennsylvania  Act  of  1887,  prohibiting  the  furnishing,  by 
sale,  gift  or  otherwise,  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  that  day.' 
A  druggist  does  not  •*  furnish  **  whisky  when  he  allows  young 
men,  who  have  "chipped  in"  and  with  the  common  fund 
bought  elsewhere  the  liquor,  to  mix  the  whisky  with  the  soda 
on  his  premises.*  One,  however,  who  buys  intoxicating 
liquor  with  another's  money,  ans-  takes  it  to  him  with  the  in- 
tention that  the  two   will  share,  is   guilty   of  "  furnishing " 

1  I4lnd.296  (i860). 

'  State  Vn  Delisting,  33  Minn.  102  ( 1885). 

^  State  V,  Freeman,  27  Vt  520  (1855). 

*  Dukes  V.  Georgia,  77  Ga.  738  ( 1886). 

*  Comm.  V.  Heckler,  168  Pa.  575  (1895) ;  Stcrrett,  C.  J.,  disaenting. 
«  Stete  V,  Clark,  66  Vt  309  (1893). 
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same.  *  Where  one  takes  a  fund  contributed  by  all  and  pur- 
chases whisky,  and  brings  the  liquor  to  an  appointed  place, 
where  it  is  drank  by  all,  he  is  not  a  vendor,  according  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  better  opinion. ' 

Delivery  of  liquor,  to  be  paid  for  in  kind,  has  been  regarded 
differently  in  different  jurisdictions.  In  Georgia*  and  in  Mas- 
sachusetts^ it  is  not  punishable  as  a  sale,  whereas  it  is  so 
punishable  in  Texas.'  Whether  the  transaction  is  a  gift,  or 
akin  to  a  loan,  depends  upon  the  intention. 

A  defendant  who  was  arrested  for  the  sale  of  liquor  was 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  conviction  by  proving  clearly 
that  a  payment  made  in  money  was  a  departure  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  parties,  and  had  been  made  simply  because 
the  other  party  to  the  bargain  had  found  unexpectedly  that 
his  own  stock  of  liquor  had  gone ;  so  that  the  repayment  in 
kind  could  not  be  inade.  * 

The  sale  and  the  giving  away  of  intoxicating  liquor  unlaw- 
fully are  distinct  and  separate  offences.  Proof  of  the  one  will 
not  sustain  an  indictment  for  the  other.  ^  One  who  kept  beer 
in  the  rear  wareroom  of  a  shoe  store,  and  who  at  times  treated 
visitors,  was  held  not  to  be  guilty  of  sale  in  so  doing,*  although 
it  is  necessary  to  remember,  in  connection  with  such  a  case,  the 

>  State  V.  Hassett,  64  Vt  46  ( 1891). 

*  Comm.  V.  Peters,  2  Pa.  Super,  i  (1895) ;  contra.  Hunter  v.  State,  60 
Ark.  512  (1877).    See  White  v.  State,  93  Ga.  47  (1893). 

'  Skinner  v.  State,  97  Ga.  690  ( 1896).  But  delivery  of  whisky  for  the 
hire  of  a  carriage  was  held  to  be  a  «ale,  in  Paschal  v.  State,  84  Ga.  336 
(1889). 

«  Comm.  V.  Abrams,  150  Mass.  393  ( 1890).  And  see  Gillan  v.  State,  47 
Ark.  555  (1886). 

*  Keaton  v.  SUte,  38  S.W.  522  ( 1897) ;  Lambert  v.  State,  Tex.  Cr.  App. 
39  aw.  299(1897). 

*  Coker  v.  State,  8  So.  (Ala.)  874  (1891). 

^  Humpeler  v.  People,  92  111.  400  (1879) ;  Stevenson  v.  State,  65  Ind. 
409  (1879) ;  State  v.  Briggs,  47  N.W.  Iowa,  865  ( 1891) ;  Harvey  v.  State, 
80  Ind.  142  (i88i) ;  Kuxz  v.  State,  79  Ind.  488  (1880) ;  Wood  v.  Oregon 
Territory,  i  Oregon,  223  (1856) ;  SUte  v.  Freeman,  27  Vt.  523  (1858) ; 
Wlecke  v.  People,  14  111.  App.  447  ( 1883) ;  New  Decatur  v.  Laude  (Ala.), 
9  So.  382  ( 1891) ;  Williams  v,  SUte  (Ala. ),  8  So.  668  ( iSgi ).  Delivery 
of  liquor  from  a  speak-easy,  on  promise  of  recipient  to  bring  a  hen,  is  a 
sale,  and  not  a  gift :  McGruder  v.  SUte,  83  Ga.  616  (1S89). 

^SUte  V,  SUndish,  37  E:an.  643  (1887). 
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inteqiretations  mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper  as  complemen- 
tary to  this  principle  underlying  this  decision.  Where,  under 
pretence  of  gift  of  liquor,  a  party  sells  some  other  article  for 
more  than  its  value,  and  gives  the  liquor  as  part  consideration, 
he  can  be  prosecuted  for  the  sale,  but  not  for  the  gift  of  the 
liquor. '  A  count  in  an  indictment  for  the  sale  of  liquor  to  a 
minor  will  not  be  sustained  by  proof  of  gift. '  "In  framing 
indictments  the  safer  plan  is  to  have  two  or  more  counts,  charg- 
ing the  different  offences  severally  in  separate  counts.  In  this 
way  the  indictment  will  meet  the  different  phases  of  the 
evidence."  * 

Ordinarily,  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
statute,  but  in  ascertaining  the  motives  of  the  parties.  De- 
livery of  property  to  another,  upon  request,  for  his  use,  prima 
facie  imports  a  sale  rather  than  a  gift.  ^  It  is  a  question  for 
the  exclusive  determination  of  the  jury,  in  view  of  all  the 
evidence,  whether  the  transaction  was  intended  by  the  parties 
to  be  a  sale  or  merely  a  gift.  If  intended  as  a  gift,  the  law 
implies  no  agreement  to  pay,  and  the  transaction  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  sale.  On  an  information  for  selling  without  a 
license,  an  instruction  that  if  the  delivery  of  the  liquor  "  was 
not  then  and  there  declared  to  be  a  gift,  the  law  implies  an 
agreement  to  pay  the  reasonable  value  thereof,  and  the  trans- 
action is  a  sale/'  was  held  to  prevent  proper  review  of  all  the 
circumstances.^     So,  in  another  case,  it  was  held  that   cvi- 

'  HoUey  v  SUte,  14  Tex.  Cr.  App.  505  (1883). 

'  Siegel  V.  The  People,  106  III.  89  (1883) ;  Hnmpeler  v.  The  People,  92 
111.  400  (1879) ;  Williams  v.  State,  91  Ala.  14  (1890).  And  see  Gillan  v, 
SUte.  47  Ark.  556  (1886) ;  Young  v.  State,  58  Ala.  359  (1894).  An  in- 
dictment charging  sale  was  sustained  by  proof  of  gift,  under  a  statute 
providing  that  a  giving  away  should  be  deemed  to  be  a  selling :  Dahmer 
V,  State,  56  Miss.  787  (1879). 

'  Williams  v.  State.  91  Ala.  14  (1890).  In  an  action  for  a  penalty,  a 
declaration  alleged  sale  or  gift.  Demurrer  on  the  ground  that  this  left 
it  uncertain  whether  a  sale  or  gift  was  intended,  the  statute  giving  the 
penalty  for  either,  was  overruled :  Hamer  v,  Bldridge,  50  N.  B.  (Mass. ) 
611  (1898).  See,  also,  Stote  v.  Hodgson,  66  VL  134  (1893),  where  an 
indictment  charging  either  offence  was  sustained  under  legislation  pre- 
scribing just  such  a  form  of  indictment. 

«  Dant  V.  SUte,  106  Ind.  79  (1885). 

^  Keiser  v,  SUte,  82  Ind.  379  (1882). 
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dence  of  drinks  on  Sunday  in  a  saloon,  without  anything  to 
show  payment,  fails  to  prove  sale;  and  that  no  conviction 
could  be  had,  as  there  was  no  prohibition  of  gift.  *  We  can 
put  it  a  little  stronger  still,  and  be  correct.  Without  an  un- 
derstanding— albeit  an  implied  one — ^that  there  shall  be  com- 
pensation, the  delivery  of  liquor  is  a  mere  gratuity  and  not  a 
sale.' 

The  word  gifts  must  be  given  an  enlarged  sense  when  con- 
tained in  a  statutory  prohibition  of  gifts  to  minors.  A  sale  to 
a  minor  was  held  to  be  a  gift  within  such  a  statute.^  The 
treating  of  minors  has  led  to  a  little  conflict  and  to  quite  a 
number  of  questions.  The  better  class  of  cases  would  seem 
to  be  those  which  hold  that  where  a  saloonkeeper,  at  the  di- 
rection of  one  who  pays  therefor,  delivers  a  glass  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  to  a  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  both 
he  and  the  adult  paying  for  the  liquor  are  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. All  persons  who  participate  in  an  act  or  transaction 
ivhich  is  a  misdemeanor  are  alike  guilty.  *  In  a  case  in  Ala- 
bama it  was  held  that  a  conviction  might  be  had  for  selling 

>  Keller  v.  State,  33  Tez.  App.  359  ( 1887). 

'  Commonwefilth  v.  Packard,  5  Gray  (Maaa. ),  101  ( 1855).  In  thia  caae 
a  witness  awore  that  he  called  for  liquor  at  a  public  house  kept  by  de- 
fendant, and  that  a  waiter,  by  defendant's  order,  delivered  the  liquor  to 
htm ;  that  witness  had  never  paid  defendant,  nor  the  waiter ;  that  he 
o£Bned  to  pay,  but  that  defendant  declined  to  take  anything.  It  was 
held  that  this  was  no  evidence  of  a  sale. 

'  Commonwealth  v.  Davis,  12  Bush  (Ky.),  240  (1876). 

*  Topper  z^.  State,  118  Ind.  iio(i%8);  Commonwealth  v.  Davis,  12 
Bush  (Ky.),  240  (1876) ;  State  v,  Munson,  25  Ohio  St.  381  (1874).  In 
the  Indiana  case,  which  has  been  cited  in  the  text,  there  was  an  actual 
deHvery  of  the  liquor  to  the  minor  by  the  vendor,  at  the  request,  how- 
ever, of  the  adult  vendee.  The  decision  was  in  1888.  Seven  years 
before  that  time  a  decision  had  been  rendered,  which  we  must  consider 
aa  ovenuled,  although  some  tweedledum-dee  distinctions  may  be  as- 
serted. In  the  case  in  188 1  the  indictment  charged  a  gift  to  the  minor. 
The  evidence  proved  that  the  adult  friend  called  for  two  glasses,  and  the 
glasaes  weie  delivered  to  him,  and  that  he  delivered  one  to  the  minor  by 
way  of  treat.  The  decision  was  that  the  seller  had  not  given  to  the 
minor,  and  was  not  guilty.  The  o|nnion  in  1888  omitted  any  reference 
to  the  case  in  1881 :  Kurz  v.  SUte,  79  Ind.  488  (1881).  It  may  be  re- 
marked  that  Kurz  z\  State  has  not  been  treated  with  favor  in  later  de- 
cision of  the  Indiana  Court.    See  Myers  v.  The  State,  93  Ind.  253  (1S83). 
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or  giving  liquor  to  a  minor  on  proof  that  the  minor  and  his 
uncle  came  into  the  defendant's  saloon,  and  that  the  uncle 
called  for  two  drinks ;  that  the  defendant  set  out  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  with  two  glasses ;  that  two  drinks  were  poured  out, 
for  which  the  uncle  paid,  giving  one  to  the  minor,  who  there- 
upon drank  it  in  defendant's  presence.  ^ 

In  Massachusetts  and  in  Illinois  the  tone  of  the  opinions 
has  been  opposed  to  the  foregoing,  although  the  points  in- 
volved did  not  require  decision.  In  a  Massachusetts  case  the 
court  held  that  a  sale  to  an  adult,  who  thereupon  treated  a 
minor,  was  not  a  ''sale  or  gift"  by  the  seller  to  the  minor. 
Very  clearly  it  was  not  a  *'  sale"  to  the  minor ;  but  there  was 
a  '*gift*'  by  the  purchaser  to  the  minor,  in  which  the  bar- 
keeper partidpated,  by  handing  to  the  minor  such  drink  as 
the  latter  indicated. 

The  court  even  took  such  a  narrow  view  of  the  law  as  to 
intimate  somewhat  that  the  delivery  to  the  minor  could  not 
be  considered  as  *' delivery"  under  another  section  of  the 
statute,  not  then  before  the  court.  It  is  difficult  to  approve 
of  the  decision  in  this  case.'  The  court  might  well  have 
understood  the  word  "  give,"  in  the  statute,  as  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  convey "  or  '*  deliver,"  or  it  might  have  said  that 
all  participants  in  an  act  of  misdemeanor  are  guilty. 

The  Illinois  decision,'  however,  is  not  open  to  effectual 
attack.  It  has,  indeed,  been  questioned,^  but  it  is  only  to  the 
side  remarks  of  the  court  that  objection  can  be  attempted. 
The  decision  itself  was,  that  a  bartender  did  not  violate  a 
statutory  prohibition  of  sale  to  a  minor  by  a  sale  to  an  adult, 

>  Page  V.  State,  84  Ala.  446  (1887).  See  analogoas  case  in  Walton  v. 
SUte,  62  Ala.  197  (1878). 

'  St.  Goddard  v.  Bumham,  124  Mass.  578  ( 1878),  decided  under  Masaa- 
chusetts  statute  of  1875,  c.  99,  {  15.  See,  to  same  effect,  Baxtman  tr. 
State  of  Texas,  43S.  W.  984  (1898). 

'  Siegle  V.  People,  106  111.  89  (1883). 

^  In  People  v,  Neuman,  85  Mich.  98,  48  N.  W.  290  (1891),  dissatiafac- 
tion  was  expressed  with  the  Siegle  case ;  but  whether  that  was  to  be  re- 
gatded  as  right  or  wrong,  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  where  a  statute 
forbids  not  simply  the  selling  or  giving  to  a  minor— but  further,  the 
"  furnishing  *'  of  the  same— then  a  saloonkeeper  who  allows  the  adult  U> 
treat  the  minor  on  his  premises  is  guilty. 
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who  treated  the  minor.  This  agrees  with  decision  in  Ark- 
ansas,^ and  is  correct,  no  question  of  "giving'*  or  "fur- 
nishing" arising  in  the  case.  Evidence  that  drinks  were 
taken  by  a  number  of  persons  together,  including  the  minor, 
without  evidence  showing  who  paid,  is  insufficient  to  prove  a 
a  sale  to  the  minor.'  Where  the  statute  prohibited  sale 
or  furnishing — a  general  invitation  to  those  present  to  help 
themselves  from  a  jug  of  whisky  in  a  public  store,  accepted, 
among  others,  by  a  youth  of  sixteen,  was  held  to  consti- 
tute an  oflence  against  the  statute.  * 

The  saloonkeeper,  otherwise  guilty,  is  not  relieved  by  an 
authorization  of  the  lather  to  give  the  liquor,  *  in  the  absence 
of  l^slation  permitting  such  authorization.  A  prohibition 
of  sale  or  gift  applies  as  well  to  one  who  buys  the  liquor  and 
treats  the  minor  as  it  does  to  the  vendor.^ 

A  minor  whose  disabilities  have  been  removed  by  decree  in 
chancery  is  still  a  minor  within  legislation  prohibiting  sales  of 
intoxicating  liquor  to  minors.' 


Lutker  E,  Hewitt, 


Philadelplua,  December,  1898. 


<  Ward  V,  SUte,  45  Ark.  351  (1885). 

•  Birr  v.  People,  113  IlL  645  ( 1885). 

*  Blodgett  V.  State,  23S.  B.  (Ga.)  830  (1895).  Those  of  the  company 
who  pass  the  liquor  around  would  not  be  held  guilty  :  Miller  v.  State,  55 
Aik.  188  (1892). 

^  State  V.  Lawxence,  97  N.  Car.  493  (1887) ;  State  v.  Best*  12  S.  B.  (N. 
Car.)  907  (1891). 

*  Faxkinflon  v.  State,  14  Md.  184  (1859) ;  same  case,  74  Am.  Dec  522. 
The  Ohio  statute  read :  '*  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  peiaon  to  buy  for 
or  foruiah  to  any  minor,  to  be  drank  by  such  minor,  any  intoxicating 
liqnois,"  etc.  Under  this  it  was  decided,  in  State  v»  Munson,  25  Ohio  St 
381  (1884),  that  a  saloonkeeper  who  supplied  liquor  to  a  minor,  to  be 
dxank  by  him,  was  punishable,  although  it  may  have  been  purchased 
and  paid  for  by  another. 

•  Coker  v.  State,  8  So.  Ala.  874  ( 1891 ). 
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As  Marked  by   Decisions  Selected   from   the  Advance 

Reports. 


ADMIRALTY. 

Where  the  master  of  a  vessel  recommended  a  materialman 
to  the  engineer  as  a  proper  person  to  do  any  work  needed  by 
the  vessel,  and  the   engineer  employed   him   in 
GooMiit'ai     '"2i'^*"S  some  repairs,  the  master  being  on  board 
Master       at  the  time  and  knowing  that  the  work  was  going 
on,  it  was  held  that  the  materialman  was  justified 
in  believing  that  the  engineer  was  authorized  to  employ  him 
upon  the  credit  of  the  steamer.     This  case  fiills  within   the 
principle  of  The  Alfred  Dunois,  76  Fed.  586,  and  is  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  The  H,  C  Grady,  87  Fed.  232,  there  being 
here  something  more  than  acquiescence  upon  the  part  of  the 
master :  TTu  Tiger,  89  Fed.  384. 

The  opinion  of  Lowell,  J.,  in  the  recent  case  of  The  Iris,  88 

Fed.  902,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  admiralty  lawyers, 

Maritioic      as  being  the  last  word  on  the  vexed  subject  of 

Liens,  liens  for  supplies  and  repairs  to  a  vessel  in  her 
o^credby  ^^me  port.  It  Contains  an  excellent  statement  of 
Ostensible     the  principles  to  be  derived  from  such  cases  as 

O'*^"*'  Thomas  v.  Osbom,  19  Howard,  22.  The  Kahramui, 
10  Wall.  204,  and  The  Lottawanna,  21  Wall.  558.  In  the 
present  case  the  vessel  had  been  delivered  to  a  vendee  upon 
part  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  under  an  agreement 
whereby  it  was  provided  that  she  could  be  retaken  by  the 
owner  upon  failure  to  pay  the  balance,  the  title  not  to  pass 
until  said  balance  was  paid.  The  apparent  owner  put  a  master 
in  charge  of  the  vessel,  and  repairs  were  ordered  by  him. 
The  vendee  becoming  hopelessly  insolvent,  the  owner  retook 
the  vessel  and  denied  that  she  was  liable.  Judge  Lowell  held 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  case  to  put  the  libellants  on 
inquiry  and  that  they  were  justified  in  relying  upon  the  hold- 
ing out  of  the  vendee  as  the  owner. 

In  answer  to  the  contention  of  the  claimant  that  in   the 

vessel's  home  port  the  presumption  is  against  the  lien,  the 

court  said :   ''  If  the  presumption  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 

authority  of  the  master  of  a  domestic  vessel  to  contract  for  her 
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repair  cannot  always  be  presumed,  the  statement  is  reasonable. 
The  owner  of  a  domestic  vessel  in  some  cases  must  be  sought 
out,  and  the  authority  of  the  master  to  bind  him  will  not  be 
presumed  as  readily  as  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  vessel  whose 
owner  is  absent ;  but  where  the  master  had  authority  to  order 
the  repairs,  or  where  they  were  ordered  directly  by  the  owner, 
it  seems  that  credit  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  given  to  the 
vessel,  or  to  the  owner  personally,  or  to  both,  according  to 
the  laws  and  u.ss^es  of  the  domestic  port,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case." 

Judge  Brown,  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  has 
di^layed  his  customary  good  sense  in  throwing  the  risks  of 
loading  a  vessel  for  her  first  voyage  upon  her 
owners  and  not  upon  the  charterers  or  shippers. 
'**  ^^^  The  amount  of  ballast  needed  by  a  new  vessel, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  cargo,  is  always  in  some  measure 
a  matter  of  experiment ;  and  it  is  eminently  just  and  proper 
that  the  risk  of  any  uncertainty  in  this  respect  ahould  fall  on 
the  owner ;  this  is  especially  so  where  the  ship  is  guaranteed 
to  be  "  tight,  staunch  and  strong,  and  in  every  way  fitted  for 
the  voyage."  As  the  jettison  of  part  of  the  cargo  was  made 
necessary  by  the  unseaworthy  condition  of  the  ship,  it  was 
held  that  the  Harter  Act  did  not  exempt  the  owners  from 
liability:   The  IVfiitliebum,  89  Fed.  526. 

It  is  well  settled  that  seamen  who  have  signed  articles  for 
a  voyage,  cannot  be  compelled  to  fulfill  their  contract  if  they 
Rifirts  €f  refuse  to  go  to  sea  because  they  believe  the  vessel 
PiuMagws  unseaworthy,  unless  upon  a  survey  she  be  found 
staunch  and  properly  equipped.  In  the  case  of  Tlie  Guardian, 
89  Fed.  998,  it  is  held  that  passengers  arc  entitled  to  as  much 
protection  as  the  crew,  and  have  the  right  to  act  in  the  light 
of  appearances.  Consequently,  where  a  vessel  appeared  un- 
seaworthy and  was  so  reported  in  the  public  press,  and  the 
experts  who  surveyed  her  said  they  could  not  *'  recommend 
her  for  a  passenger  vessel  in  her  present  condition,"  the  pas- 
sengers were  allowed  to  recover  the  price  of  their  tickets, 
although  the  vessel  subsequently  performed  the  voyage  in 
safety  and  clearly  showed  that  she  had  been  entirely  seaworthy. 


ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  CREDITORS. 

It  was  held  in  Bellows\,  Bellows,  53  N.  Y.  Suppl.  853,  that, 
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constitutional  provision  (Art.  4,   §  25,  sub-d.  16,  California 
Bsmpttoos      Constitution)  forbidding  local  or  special  laws, 


or  laws  releasing  or  extinguishing  in  whole  or 
••  SMctei  lms^'   ^"  P**^  ^^^  liability  of  any  corporation  or  person 
^  to  the  state,   is   not   infringed  by  the   retro- 

spective exemption  from  the  inheritance  tax  of  certain  classes 
of  corporations  and  relatives  (St.  1897,  p.  77,  amending  Act 
of  March  23,  1893).  The  court  refers  to  the  Maryland  case 
of  Montague  v.  State ^  54  Md.  481  (i88o)»  which  pronounced 
valid  an  amendment  to  the  collateral  inheritance  law  of  that 
state,  putting  the  ''  husband  "  among  the  exempted  classes. 
Bx«B|iiion«i  The  amended  statute  in  California  included, 
Rcsideats  among  those  exempt,  the  "  niece  or  nephew 
"PritttefM  when  a  resident  of  this  state."  This  distinction 
mmA  between  resident  and  non-resident  relatives  was 
iBBBflitics  ••  ijgij  unconstitutional  under  Const  U.  S.,  Art.  4, 
§  2.  The  court,  thereupon,  rejected  the  invalid  limitation, 
and,  construing  the  statute  as  if  such  part  had  not  been 
enacted,  exempted  all  nieces  and  nephews :  In  re  Siamrford  's 
Estate,  54  Pac.  259. 

The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Mechanic  Arts, 

a  corporation  of  Maryland  receiving  an  annual  appropriation 

FoartMotk    from  the  state,  in    1893  entered  into  a  contract 

with  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  the  instruction  of  a 

certain  number  of  pupils  to  be  appointed  by  the 

Ezciuioa'ai  city  councilmen.  One  councilman  appointed  a 
Colored  Popiu  colored  youth  to  the  scholarship.  The  appointee 
was  denied  admittance  on  account  of  his  color,  and  filed  a 
petition  for  a  mandamus  requiring  the  school  officers  to  admit 
him.  Decree  dismissing  petition  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Maryland.  The  court  said,  "...  suppose  .  .  . 
that  there  was  a  school  of  great  merit,  conducted  exclusively 
for  the  instruction  of  colored  pupils  in  branches  of  learning 
not  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  the  legislature  saw 
fit  to  appropriate  money  for  the  tuition  of  a  number  of  colored 
pupils.  It  is  not  probable  that  such  action  would  be  assailed 
as  forbidden  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  because  of  an 
unjust  discrimination  against  the  whites  : "  State  v.  Maryland 
Institute,  41  Atl.  127. 

The  Illinois  Act  (Laws  1879,  P-  *^3)  which  provides  that 
receiving  deposits  by  an  insolvent  bank  shall  be  punished  as 
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iBMiYCirt      embezzlement,  does  not  deprive  one  convicted  of 
B""k«»       such   offence  of  any   liberty   or  property   right 
Eabcszte-     guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  privilege  which  the  banker  had  of  taking 
deposits  in  insolvency  before  the  passage  of  the 
Act  was  not  a  "  matter  of  personal  prerogative  or  property 
right :  "  Dreyer  v.  Pease,  88  Fed.  998.  The  Oklahoma  Act 
(Statutes  1893,  c.  7,  sec.  l),  of  similar  effect,  was  sustained  in 
Winfield  v.  Ou,  54  Pac.  714. 

In  Pingree  v.  Mich.  Cent  X.,  76  N.  W.  635,  the  Supreme 

G>urt  of  Michigan  has  applied  the  doctrine  of  the  Dartmouth 

College  case  to  a  railroad,  the  charter  of  which 

gave  it  the  right  of  fixing  its  own  rates  under  a 

^^**^  ••     maximum  of  three  cents  a  mile.     This  charter 

iwpiiiw'iBf    ^^   hcl^   ^o  tic  the   hands   of  the   legislature, 

tf  ckvtcr     although  the  railroad  originally  was  but  an  unim- 

GMtract      portant  local  concern,  and  since  that  time,  under 

legislative  permission  to  extend  its  lines,  has  grown  into  a 

gigantic  state  and  interstate  system. 


CONTRACTS. 

When  a  lender  is  a  resident  of  one  state  and  the  borrower 

is  a  resident  of  another,  and  the  evidence  of  debt,  and  the 

^,f^^  gi     deeds  given  to  secure  same,  as  well  as  all  other 

Lmrs,        papers  connected  with  the  transaction,  are  exe- 

JJ^^JJ*       cuted   in  the  state  of  the  borrower's  residence, 

and  there  is  nothing  in  the  papers  to  indicate  that 

it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  the  contract  should  be 

controlled  by  the  law  of  the  state  of  the  lender's  residence,  the 

contract,  as  to  its  validity,  form  and  effect,  will  be  controlled 

by  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the  contract  was  executed  : 

ffdHs  V.  Covenant  Building  and  Loan  Ass*n  (Supreme  Court 

of  Georgia),  31  S.  E.  215. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  in  Hoyie  v.  Southern  Saw 
Works,  31  S.  E.  137,  has  reiterated  the  rule  that  while  inade- 
quacy of  price  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  ground 
•«  on  which  to  set  aside  a  contract,  yet  that  circum- 
CMsidcratiofl  stance,  taken  in  connection  with  others  of  a  sus- 
picious nature,  may  afford  such  a  presumption  of  fraud  as 
would  authorize  the  court  to  make  such  a  decree. 
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The  payment  of  money  for  lobbying  being  against  public 
policy,  the  court  will  not  compel  contribution  between  partners 

L«Mytac,  on  account  thereof,  nor  will  it,  when  one  partner 
GMtribirtiM  is  chargeable  with  the  receipts,  allow  him  credit 
for  mone>'  so  expended :  McDonalds ,  Buckstaffet  al,  (Supreme 
Court  of  Nebraska),  76  N.  W.  476. 

In  Heilbroun  etal.  v.  Herzog,  53  N.  Y.  Suppl.  841,  (Supreme 

Court,  App.  Div.  of  New  York),  the  plaintiflf,  relying  on  the 

rmcimIm,     defendant's  statement  to  a  mercantile  agency  that 

waiT«r  he  owned  certain  property,  sold  him  goods  on 
credit,  taking  notes  for  the  purchase  money.  Subsequently 
learning  that  the  statements  were  incorrect,  the  plaintiff  called 
on  defendant,  and  being  informed  that  the  statement  was  a 
mistake,  expressed  himself  as  satisfied,  and  did  not  demand 
the  goods  or  the  price,  nor  did  he  offer  to  return  the  notes. 
Five  months  later,  and  before  the  notes  were  due,  the  plaintiff 
brought  an  action  to  recover  the  price  of  the  goods.  Held, 
that  plantiff  had  waived  his  right  to  rescind  either  the  entire 
contract  or  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the  time  of  payment. 

The  perennial  question  involving  the  statute  of  frauds  comes 
this  month  from  Wisconsin,  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state 
deciding  that  an  oral  agreement  to  purchase  grow- 
ing timber  and  manufacture  it,  is  within  the  statute 

^   and  unenforceable;  and  that  a  written  collateral 

QrowiBff  agreement  between  two  of  the  partners,  reciting 
TtabOT  jjj^^  ^  certain  portion  of  the  profits  of  such  pur- 
chase should  be  shared  by  one  of  them  *'  and  his  associates  " 
b  not  a  sufficient  memorandum  of  a  partnership  with  one  who 
was  not  a  party  thereto,  but  was  alleged  to  be  one  of  the 
"  associates : "  Seymour  et  al.  v.  Cushway,  76  N.  W.  769. 

By  a  statute  of  New  York  (Laws  1892,  c.  602,  §  6;  Laws 
1893,  c.  66)  it  is  provided  that  no  one  shall  do  business  as  a 
UareftaCOT«d  plu^^^er  till  he  has  passed  an  examination  and 
piflBbcn,  obtained  a  certificate  of  competency  and  has  had 
Salt  for  Work  himself  registered;  a  failure  to  comply  being  made 
**  a  misdemeanor.    In  Johnston  v.  Dahlgren^  52  N.  Y. 

Suppl.  555,  the  question  was  raised  whether  a  plumber,  who 
had  not  obtained  his  certificate  and  registered,  could  maintain 
suit  for  work  done  and  materials  supplied.  The  majority  held 
that  it  did  not  need  "  the  citation  of  authorities  to  establish  the 
proposition  that,  as  the  contract  to  do  plumbing  under  these 
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circumstances  is  unlawful,  the  courts  will  not  give  any  aid  in 
enforcing  it,  and  will  not  permit  a  person  to  recover  any- 
thing because  he  has  performed  it :  Broom,  Leg.  Max.  576." 
Ingraham,  J.,  delivered  a  very  vigorous  dissent,  he  being  of 
the  opinion  that  "  where  a  statute  declares  an  act  which  was 
before  legal  to  be  illegal,  and  provides  a  penalty  for  a  violation 
(tf  the  statute,  that  penalty  is  exclusive." 


CORPORATIONS. 

Pullman's  Palace  Car  Company  seems  to  figure  in  litigation 
in  which  the  results  reached  cannot  but  be  regretted  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  sound  legal  development. 
Chmrtu  Having  had  the  benefit  of  judicial  aberration  in 
Power.  the  long  litigation  with  the  Central  Transportation 
Jj^*y^  Company,  a  certain  rough  justice  was  done  when 
the  corporation  was  made  to  suffer  lately  by 
the  decision  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  in  People ^  ex  ret.  v.  Pullman's  Palace  Car  Co.,  5 1  N.  E« 
664.  The  proceeding  was  an  information  in  the  nature  of  quo 
warra$Uo  to  forfeit  the  charter  of  the  respondent  for  abuse  of 
its  chartered  authority  "  to  purchase,  acquire  and  hold  such 
real  estate  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  its  business.'*  The  alleged  abuse  consisted  in  maintaining 
for  many  years  without  objection  from  the  state  a  business 
block  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  which  it  rented  rooms  not 
needed  for  the  use  of  the  corporation  ;  in  likewise  maintaining 
a  boiler  plant,  from  which  the  corporation  sold  the  surplus 
steam  ;  in  likewise  maintaining  a  town  with  highways,  sewer- 
age, water  and  light  systems  and  schools,  churches  and  busi- 
ness houses — all  erected  and  maintained,  not  for  profit,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  community  of  skilled 
workers  and  artisans  who,  under  such  conditions,  could  best 
perform,  it  was  thought,  the  grade  of  work  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  business  of  the  corporation.  A 
majority  of  the  court  undertook  to  distinguish  the  many  cases 
in  which  similar  exercises  of  power  (though  on  a  smaller  scale) 
have  been  countenanced  by  courts— on  the  ground  that  in 
those  cases  the  acts  done  were  "  necessary,"  whereas  in  the 
present  case  they  were  expedient  merely.  An  exception  was 
made  in  the  case  of  the  business  block  and  the  power  plant,  on 
the  theory  that  the  surplus  capacity  in  each  case  might  at  some 
time  be  required  by  the  corporation  itself  The  dissenting 
(pinion  of  three  of  the  justices  is  a  satisfactory  refutation  of 
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the  position  of  the  majority.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that 
the  true  function  of  a  corporate  charter  was  not  more  carefully 
considered.  The  function  of  a  charter  is  not  to  confer  power 
but  to  define  the  scope  of  the  corporate  business.  The  real 
question  in  this  case  was  whether  the  respondent  was  engag- 
ing, as  a  business,  in  an  enterprise  beyond  the  scope  of  its 
charter.  Clearly  it  was  not.  The  activities  which  were  com- 
plained of  were  engaged  in,  not  as  an  end  in  themselves,  with 
a  view  to  profit,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end — the  end  being  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  very  business  which  the  charter 
defines. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama, 
in  Elyton  Land  Company  v.  Birmingham  Warehouse  &  Elevator 

stock  Paid  Co.,  92  Ala.  425,  made  a  careful  investigation  and 
••»•*■        statement  of  the  law  in  regard  to  fraudulent  over- 

FnwMrat  valuation  of  property  exchanged  for  the  stock  of 
Oycr^        a  corporation.     The  same  court  was  called  upon 

VoiMtioa  to  deal  with  this  question  again  in  Lea  v.  Iron  Belt 
Mercantile  Company,  24  So.  28.  A  demurrer  to  a  creditor's 
bill  was  filed  on  the  ground  {inter  aUd)  that  the  bill  charged 
no  fraud  against  the  defendant.  The  demurrer  admitted,  how- 
ever, an  averment  that  the  appellant  and  his  associates  had 
conveyed  to  the  corporation  real  estate  (for  which  they  had  just 
paid  f  90,000)  as  full  payment  for  stock  of  the  par  value  of 
f  1,250,000.  After  citing  the  earlier  decision,  the  court  ob- 
served :  **  No  other  charge  of  fraud  was  necessary  than  such 
as  is  inferrable  from  the  above  averment." 

A  late  case  on  the  subject  of  ultra  vires  contracts  of  cor- 
porations has  arisen  in  New  York,  a  jurisdiction  which,  on 
Ultra  virca    ^^^^  question,  has  always  held  views  peculiar  to 
Contracu.     itself.     A  loan  association,  which  was  authorized 
^"s2^?**    to  do  business  only  on  the  "  mutual "  plan,  issued 
stock  guaranteed  to  pay  a  certain  dividend,  and  as 
securities  therefor  deposited  certain  mortgages  as  a  sort  of 
collateral.     Having  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  the 
latter  brought  suit  in  equity  to  recover  the  securities.     The 
court,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  after  emphasizing  the  fact 
that,  while  the  contract  was  ultra  vires,  it  was  neither  mabtm 
in  se  nor  malum  prohibitum,  continued :  "  The  receiver,  without 
restoring,  or  offering  to  restore,  to  these  defendants  the  money 
obtained  from  them  through  this  device,  now  asks  a  court  of 
equity  to  take  from  the  defendants  these   mortgages  which 
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represent  their  monies.  When  did  a  court  of  equity,  know- 
ingly, give  active  assistance  to  a  suitor  confessedly  pursuing 
innocent  parties  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  ?  The  court  has 
sometimes  refused  to  aid  the  innocent  in  the  enforcement  of 
tainted  contracts,  or  contracts  void  from  public  policy  ;  but  it 
has  uniformly  refused  to  assist  the  wrongdoer,  as  in  the  Utica 
Insurance  Cases:"  Dickinson  v.  Continental  Trust  Co,,  52 
N.  Y.  Suppl.  672. 


CRIBHNAL  LAW. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  in  People  v.  Winattt,  53 
N.  Y.  Suppl.  695,  decided  that  a  bribetaker  is  an 
accomplice  of  the  bribe  giver,  and  hence  his  testi- 
mony must  be  corroborated. 

The  rule  that  a  public  prosecution  is  under  the  control  of 
the  public,  and  not  the  injured  individual  was  exemplified  in 

,^.^.  State  V.  Newcomer,  54  Pac.  685.  In  this  case  the 
CMiiMrtioM  defendant  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  rape,  but 
^iSiw'ij*'**  the  parties  agreed  that  a  marriage  should  take 
place,  and  the  prosecution  should  be  discontinued. 
The  marriage  took  place,  and  they  lived  together  as  man  and 
wife,  the  prosecution  having  been  dismissed  and  the  costs 
taxed  to  the  defendant  Subsequently  the  defendant  refused 
to  live  with  his  wife  on  hearing  of  rumors  that  she  was  having 
improper  relations  with  other  men.  Her  father  then  filed  the 
complaint  in  this  case  for  rape.  The  above  facts  were  set  up 
as  a  defence.     Held,  no  defence. 


DAMAGBS. 

In  Braun  v.  Craven,  51  N.  E.  (111.)  657,  the  court  refused, 
in  accordance  with  precedent,  to  allow  damages  for  mental 
suffering  alone,  unconnected  with  any  physical 
injury.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  used 
threats  and  sharp  words  to  plaintiff  which  caused 
her  a  nervous  shock  which  resulted  in  St.  Vitus'  dance.  It 
was  held  that  the  damage  was  not  the  natural  and  probable 
consequence  of  plaintiff's  act.  See,  accord,  Scheffer  v.  R.  R. 
Co,,  105  U.  S.  249;  Ewingy.  Ry.  Co,,  147  Pa.  40;  Railway 
Comfs  V.  Coultas,  13  App.  Cas.  222 ;  Mitchell  v.  Ry,  Co.,  151 
N.  Y.  107. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  construing  a  statute 
(Gen.  St.  1894,  §  30)  providing  that  the  method  of  determin- 

Baii«ts  ^^S  ^^^  largest  number  of  votes  polled  at  the  last 
CoBstractiMi  preceding  general  election  by  a  political  party 
of  StaiHte  shall  be  by  taking  the  average  vote  received  by 
such  of  its  candidates  as  were  not  endorsed  by  any  other 
party,  holds  that  it  does  not  apply  to  a  case  where  each  of 
two  independent  parties  separately  nominate  all  of  the  candi- 
dates of  the  other :  Higgins  et  al,  v.  Berg,  76  N.  W.  788. 


EVIDENCE. 

In  Collum  V.  People,  54  Pac.  (Cal.)  589,   it  was  held,  that  a 
confession  of  one  conspirator  is  not  admissible  against  another 
ConfeMioB  of   if  made  after  the  alleged  crime  is  complete  and 
co-coMpira*  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  accomplished,  nor 
lapMcfciBc    ^^^  ^"^^  evidence,  itself  inadmissible,  be  admitted 
witMM.      to  impeach  the  credit   of  the  witness,  unlef^s   it 
AocoapiiM    clearly  and  directly  contradicts  some  prior  portion 
of  his  testimony.     An  accessory  after  the  fact  is  not  an  accom- 
plice, and  a  conviction   on  his   uncorroborative  testimony  will 
stand. 

Stephens  v.  Comm.,  47  S.  W.  (Ky.)  229,  is  an  instance  of  the 
rule  that  dying  declarations  are  admissible  if  the  declarant 

DyiBc  himself  anticipates  death  as  imminent.  There  the 
DectaratioM  declarations  were  admitted,  although  the  physician 
attending  him  was  encouraging  him  by  holding  out  hopes  of 
his  recovery,  the  declarant  himself  expressing  his  expectation 
of  death,  and  his  condition  being  very  precarious,  his  lung 
perforated,  and  blood  spurting  forth  at  every  cough  or  gasp. 

Two  cases  in  the  New  York  Supplement  serve  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  rule  which  admits  evidence  of  trade  customs 

EvidoDccof  *"^  usages  to  vary  the  apparent  meaning  of 
UMge  to  vary  written   Contracts :    In   a  county  court  of  Catar- 

aWrittoB  augus  case,  Bannoldv,  Glasser,  53  N.  Y.  Suppl. 
102 1,  evidence  was  admitted  that  a  "  thousand" 
bricks  were  to  be  computed  not  by  number  but  by  cubic  space,  it 
being  shown  that  such  was  the  universal  usage  among  brick- 
layers on  the  principle  that  trade  contracts  are  made  with  refer- 
ence to  all  usages  of  such  trades,  and  are  to  be  mterpreted  in  the 
light  thereof;  but  in  the  Supreme  Court  (Appellate  Division), 
in  the  case  ol  Hcrbcrger  w,  Johnson,  53  N.  Y.  Suppl.  1057,  ^^ 
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action  to  recover  commissions  for  '*  placing  "  a  loan  excluded 
evidence  that  "  placing  "  a  loan  included  the  payment  of  all 
expenses,  for  the  reason  that  use  of  the  word  "  place  *'  was  too 
familiar  and  well  settled  to  allow  of  expert  testimony  to 
interpret  its  meaning. 

In  Kokes  v.  St€Ue,  76  N.  W.  (Neb.)  467.  the  court  took 
judicial  notice  of  the  United  States  Census,  the  school  census 
taken  by  authority  of  a  statute  of  the  state  and 
by  the  officers  empowered  for  the  purpose,  and  of 
the  state  and  county  elections  and  the  result  of  each  and  all 
of  them. 

It  is  a  well  settled  rule  that  a  witness  may  refresh  his 
memory  by  referring  to  a  memorandum  made  at  or  near  the 
gifmiiiim  ^""^  ^^  *^  transaction  in  question.  This  is  some- 
times called  a  rule  of  necessity  and  is  even 
extended  where  circumstances  call  for  it.  Where 
an  employer  always  looked  over  and  verified 
certain  memoranda  or  entries  made  by  his  book-keeper,  he 
was  allowed  to  testify  as  to  the  facts  contained  in  such  entries, 
tbough  he  had  no  independent  recollection  of  them  even  after 
referring  to  the  paper.  The  ground  adopted  by  the  court 
was  that  the  witness  at  the  time  the  entries  were  made  knew 
they  were  correct:  Clark  v.  Bank,  52  N.  Y.  Suppl.  1064. 

This  seems  to  be  the  practice  in  some  other  jurisdictions, 
both  as  to  the  admission  of  entries  made  by  a  person  other 
than  the  witness  and  as  to  the  lack  of  necessity  of  independent 
recollection  :  Borrough  v.  Martin,  2  Camp.  112;  Anderson  v. 
Whalley,  3  C.  &  Kir.  54 ;  R.  v.  St,  Martin's,  2  A.  &  E.  210 ; 
Russell V.  Coffin,  8  Pick.  143;  Pigott  w.  Halloway,  I  Binn.436. 


FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES. 

Gtikhtelv.  Jewell,  41  Atl.  (N.  J.)  227,  contains  an  equitable 
solution  of  a  frequently  recurring  difficulty.  An  insolvent 
Rcinnioff  debtor  had  made  a  fraudulent  assignment  of 
Portion  of  property  to  which  he  became  heir,  to  a  creditor, 
whose  claim,  however,  was  considerably  less  than 
the  property  assigned ;  as  it  was  not  proved,  how- 
ever, that  the  assignee  was  aware  of  assignor's  fraudulent 
intent,  the  court  allowed  the  assignee  to  keep  such  sum  as 
would  repay  her.  turning  over  the  balance  to 
receiver. 
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Hawcy  v.  First  National  Bank,  76  N.  W.  (Neb.)  879,  is  a 

sample   of  a   very  common   class  of   business   transactions. 

pMyvMrt*     Hawey,  wishing  to  assist  his  son,  signed  a  guar- 

EsrtcmioB  of    anty  to  the  bank  for  ^7000  of  any  loan  or  dis- 

""■^         count  to  the  son  within   one  year.     Several  loans 

were  made  and  were  renewed  by  the  son's  notes  from  time  to 

time  beyond  the  year.     It  was  held  that  the  notes  were  not 

taken   in   payment  of,  but  simply  to   represent,  the   original 

loan,  and  hence  the  father  was  liable.     The  extensions  of  time 

were  excused  on  the  ground  of  a  well  proved  usage. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIPB. 

Hager  v.  National  German-American  Bank,  31  S.  E.  (Ga.) 
141,  has  the  interest  which  almost  always  attaches  to  a  case 
Cmm^fmtiM^  involving  a  conflict  of  laws.  A  married  woman 
jvtarried  living  in  Tennessee,  where  the  common  law 
^•■^  restrictions  as  to  her  power  to  contract,  still  exist, 
executed  in  that  state  a  promissory  note,  which,  however,  was 
dated  in  Minnesota,  where  a  married  woman  may  make  such 
an  instrument.  It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia 
that  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  cannot  be  invoked  to 
aid  a  person  who  is  seeking  to  enforce  a  contract  which  is 
absolutely  void  at  the  place  where  it  was  executed. 

In  Kunze  v.  Kunze,  $3  N.  Y.  Suppl.  938,  it  was  decided 

that  a  reasonable  allowance  of  alimony  will  not  be  modified, 

DiTorM.      because  the  husband  has  lost  employment  through 

AUMMy      his  wife's  acts ;  at  best,  such  &cts  may  be  used 

as  a  defence  in  proceedings  for  contempt  for  non-payment 

No  alimony  can  be  allowed  where  a  decree  is  entered 
Marrtef*.     declaring  a  marriage  void  ab  initio;  it  is  based 

Aiiaoay  upon  the  husband's  duty  to  support  his  wife  and 
cannot  be  claimed  by  one  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  never 
was  his  wife :  Park  v.  Park,  53  N.  Y.  Suppl.  677. 


INSURANCB. 

Action  was  brought  on  a  life  insurance  policy  taken  out  fay 

G.  B.,  who  was  killed  while  riding  on  a  locomotive.     He  had 

AccMMt        '^^"  riding  on  the  passenger  car,  but  left  it,  at 

Policy.         the  invitation  of  the  railroad  superintendent,  to 

'•^pm*''**""  *    "^^  ^"  ^^  locomotive,  where  he  was  killed  in 

*****'        a  wreck.     The  insurance  policy  provided,  inUr 

alia,  that  the  company  should  not  be  liable  if  death  ensued 
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while  the  insured  was  '*  in  or  on  any  such  conveyance  [using 
steam  power]  not  provided  for  transportation  of  passengers." 
Held,  that  the  company  was  liable,  since  the  whole  train, 
including  the  engine,  constituted  a  ''conveyance."  Held, 
also,  that  the  insured,  when  killed,  had  not  ceased  to  be 
a  "poissenger"  under  another  clause  in  the  policy  which 
allowed  a  double  recovery  for  death  "  while  riding  as  a  pas- 
senger in  any  passenger  conveyance  using  steam  as  a  motive 
power:"  BerKnerv.  Travelers'  Ins,  Co.,  53  Pac.  (Cal.)  918. 

The  Federal  courts  hold  that  where  an  accident  policy 
excepts  "  intentional  injuries  inflicted  by  the  insured  or  any 
other  person,"  the  company  is,  nevertheless,  liable 
for  "  death  caused  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
assured,  when  his  reasoning  faculties  were  so  fu 
impaired  that  he  was  not  able  to  understand  the 
moral  character,  or  the  general  nature,  consequences,  and 
effect,  of  the  act  he  was  about  to  commit''  Where  the  death 
is  caused,  not  by  the  assured,  but  by  a  third  person  in  the 
state  of  mind  just  described,  it  would  seem  but  logical  to  hold 
the  insurance  company  liable,  and  such  a  result  was  reached  in 
Berger  v.  Ins,  Co.,  88  Fed  241. 


JUDGMBNT8. 

In  accordance  with  principle  and  authority,  the  Circuit 
G>urt  of  the  Southern  District  of  California  has  held,  Siw- 
mgs  and  Trust  Co.  v.  Bear  Valley  Co.,  89  Fed. 
tto  32,  that  the  period  for  which  a  judgment  lien  ex- 
ists by  statute  cannot  be  extended  by  consent  or 
agreement  of  the  parties  thereto. 


LANDIX>RD  AND  TENANT. 

In  HumisUm,  Keeling  &  Co.  v.  Wheeler,  51  N.  E.  893,  a  five 

story  building  was  rented  to  defendant,  with  the  exception  of 

Lmm.        a  few  rooms  on  the  second  and   fourth   floors. 


Before  the  expiration  of  the  leas^  a  fire  occurred 
'*'***■*'     in  the  building,  whereby  the  interior  was  burned 
out  down  to  the  first  floor,  but  the  walls  remained 
intact.     The  first  floor  was  so  covered  with  debris 
as  to  be  untenantable. 
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In  an  action  on  the  lease  for  rent,  the  Supreme  Couit  of 
Illinois  held  that  there  was  not  such  a  "total "  destruction  of 
the  building  as  would  extinguish  the  lease,  since  (i)  the 
suppl)dng  of  a  new  roof  and  floors  would  have  been  "  repairs  " 
and  not  the  "  creation  of  a  new  building/'  and  (2)  the  lease 
included  both  the  building  and  the  land,  so  that  even  if  the 
building  had  been  totally  destroyed,  there  would  have  been  a 
subject  matter,  the  land,  upon  which  the  lease  could  have 
operated.  The  theory  of  the  survival  of  a  lease,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  demised  premises,  is  discussed  by  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Taulane  in  an  interesting  article  in  29  Am.  Law 
Rev.  351. 

A  novel  case  of  misdescription  in  a  lease  came  before  the 
Chancery  Division  in  Cowenv.   TrueJUt  [1898],  2  Ch.  551. 
i^^^^        The  lease  was  of  the  second  floors  of  13  and  14 
MtodMciip-     Old  Bond  street,  and  granted  a  right  of  ingress 
^•"         and  egress  by  the  staircase  in  No.  13.     It  ap- 
peared that  there  was  no  staircase  in  No.  1 3,  it  having  been 
torn  out  before  the  lease  was  made ;  but  there  was  a  staircase 
suited  for  the  lessee's  use  in  No.  14,  which  lessor  refused  to 
allow  lessee  to  use,  wherefore  this  action. 

The  defendant  contended  that  a  wrong  description  could  be 
cut  out  of  the  instrument,  but  that  something  else — in  this 
case  the  word  "14" — could  not  be  substituted  for  it.  The 
court  held,  however,  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was  to 
grant  a  right  of  way  over  the  "  staircase  "  which  led  up  to 
the  demised  premises,  and  that  the  said  staircase  had  merely 
been  misdescribed ;  and  this  fact  was  apparent  from  the  lease, 
and  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  While  there  is  no  deci- 
sion exactly  in  point,  it  is  held  that  where  a  deed  may  operate 
in  one  of  two  ways— one  consistent  with  the  evident  intention 
of  the  parties  and  the  other  opposed  thereto — it  shall  be  con- 
strued to  effectuate  the  intent :  Solly  v.  Forbes,  4  Moo.  448 ; 
Hotham  v.  E.  India  Co,,  i  L.  R.  638.  In  case  of  uncertainty 
in  applying  the  description  to  the  premises  demised,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  as  to  the  extent  of  the  demise  is  usually  a 
question  for  the  jury  :  Uley  v.  Mayers,  25  Pa.  398  ;  Putnam 
V.  Bond,  100  Mass.  58;  but  where  the  language  of  a  lease 
is  not  ambiguous,  evidence  as  to  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties is  not  admissible:  Davis  v.  Renisford,  17  Mass.  207; 
Brainard  v.  Arnold,  27  Conn.  617 ;  Clark  v.  Bayard^  9 
N.  Y.  183. 
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UBEL  AND  SLANDER. 
The  Appellate  Court  of  Indiana,  in  Samples  v.  Carnakan, 

51  N.  E.  425,  held  that  where  one  business  acquaintance  vol- 
untarily writes  to  another  advising  him  if  a  certain 
note  of  the  acquaintance  for  ^50  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  certain  ''jack-leg  lawyer,"  to  call  it  in,  as  he 
was  in  danger  of  losing  it  entirely,  and  that  his 
money  was  safer  where  it  was  than  in  the  hands 

of  such  a  lawyer,  he  cannot  excuse  himself  when  sued  for 

libel  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  privil^ed  communication. 


MALICIOUS  PROSBCUnON. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota,  in  Cole  v.  Andrews^  76 
N.  W.  962,  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  citizen  going  to  the 
county  attorney  and  communicating  certain  facts 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  prosecution 
for  a  public  offence  instituted,  does  not  give  rise 
to  the  relation  of  attorney  and  client,  and  the 
communication  is  not  privileged,  and  cannot  be 
treated  as  such  if  he  is  afterwards  sued  for  malicious  prose- 
cution. 


MASTER  AND  SERVANT. 

Two  femiliar  principles  are  illustrated  m  O'Neill  v.  Traynor, 
53  N.  Y.  Suppl.  918,  to  wit:  (i.)  That  when  a  servant  has 
oiKtart**  ^^^^  wrongfully  discharged  before  the  end  of  her 
DMi«««»  term,  the  burden  is  on  the  master  to  show  that 
she  neglected  to  seek  for,  or  refused  to  accept  similar  employ- 
ment (2.)  That  though  the  servant  sue  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  she  may,  if  the  trial  does  not  take  place 
until  after  such  expiration,  recover  damages  for  the  entire 
term. 


MORTGAGES. 

PhUUps  V.  Yoeman^  41  Atl.  (N.  J.)  104,  is  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  ambiguities  that  may  occur  in  even  a  carefully 

drawn  legal  instrument.     A  two  years'  mortgage. 

with  the  usual  option  to  the  mortgagee  to  declare 
the  principle  due  upon  non-payment  of  interest,  contained  the 
unusual  provision  that  the  mortgagor  should  "  have  the  right 
to  redeem  any  or  all  of  the  mortgaged  propert)' "  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  two  years  hereinbefore  mentioned  upon  payment 
of  specified  sums.    Upon  bill  to  foreclose  within  the  two  years. 
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it  was  argued  for  plaintiff  that  this  clause  was  intended  to  be 
inoperative,  in  case  the  time  for  payment  of  the  entire  debt  had 
arrived,  wHether  by  limitation  or  by  default;  while  defendant's 
counsel  conceded  plaintifT's  right  to  foreclosure,  but  insisted 
upon  a  right  of  redemption  being  expressed  in  the  decree. 
The  court,  however,  took  an  intermediate  view,  viz.:  that 
under  New  Jersey  practice  there  could  be  no  redemption  after 
foreclosure,  wherefore  it  necessarily  followed  that  plaintifT's 
right  to  foreclose  was  suspended  until  the  expiration  of  the 
two  years. 

Biggs  V.  Hoddinott  [1898],  2  Ch.  307,  is  an  important  case. 
A  mortgage  of  a  hotel  to  a  brewer  contained  a  provision  that 

RMtrictiBt  ^^^  mortgagors  would  purchase  their  beer  and 
Bqnityoff     liquors  solely  from  the  mortgagee.     Upon  motion 

RedcaytiMi  ^^  enjoin  their  purchase  elsewhere,  it  was  arg^ued 
for  defendants,  upon  the  authority  ^Jennings  v.  Ward,  2 
Vem.  520,  that  the  mortgagee  can  obtain  no  advantage  by  the 
mortgage  except  the  payment  of  principal,  interest  and  costs. 
It  was  held,  however,  both  in  the  lower  court  and  upon  appeal 
that  the  provision  was  valid  because  it  did  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  clog  the  equity  of  redemption,  nor  on  the  other  was  it 
unreasonable  in  itself,  as  there  was  a  corresponding  covenant 
on  the  part  of  the  mortgagee  to  sell  the  beer  and  liquors  to 
the  mortgagor. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

In  an  action  to  enjoin  the  delivery  of  certain  corporate  stock 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the  comptroller,  to  any  person 
other  than  the  plaintiff,  it  appeared  that  die  stock 
having  been  advertised  as  required  by  statute,  said 
statute  providing  that  the  award  should  be  made 
to  the  highest  bidder,  the  plaintiff  bid  for  same. 
"  Our  bid  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legality  of  the  issues 
by  our  counsel."  Defendant  submitted  on  the  same  day  a 
lower  bid,  unqualified  in  its  terms,  and  the  issue  was  awarded 
to  him.  Held,  that  plaintiff's  bid  was  conditional,  and  there- 
fore illegal:  Trowbridge  et  al,  v.  City  of  New  York  et  ai. 
(Supreme  Court  of  New  York),  53  N.  Y.  Suppl.  616. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  in  Wyait  v.  City  of  Rome ^ 

31   S.  E.  188,  decided   that  a  municipal   corporation  while 

Nniisence  «f  enforcing  a  valid  ordinance  requiring  citizens  and 

Office,        residents  of  the  city  to  submit  to  vaccination,  is 

vacciiiatioa    exercising  a  governmental  power,  and  is,  there- 
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MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  (Continiied). 
fore,  not  liaUe  to  a  citizen  who  may  sustain  damage  on  account 
of  impure  vaccine  matter  negligently  administered  to  him  by 
one  of  the  officers  or  agents  of  such  corporation. 


NBGUGBNCB. 

That  people  who  use  electricity  are  practically  quasi- 
insurers  at  certain  times  and  places  was  held  by  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Overall  v.  Louisville  Electric 
Ught  Co.,  47  S.  W.  442.  The  fiurts  were  that  the 
plaintiff  was  an  employe  of  a  telephone  company, 
and  while  working  at  the  top  of  a  pole  fixing  a 
"  "*  wire  of  his  company,  it  came  in  contact  with  one 
of  the  wires  of  the  defendant  company  which  was  heavily 
chained  and  not  properly  insulated,  from  which  plaintiff 
received  a  shock  and  was  injured.  Held,  that  an  electric 
light  company  is  liable  for  injuries  resulting  from  its  failure  to 
furnish  perfect  protection  from  electric  currents  at  points  where 
persons  will  probably  come  into  contact  with  its  wires,  and  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  tell  the  jury  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  de- 
fendant to  observe  the  highest  degree  of  care  usually  exercised 
by  prudent  persons  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  business 
to  keep  the  wires  sd  insulated  as  to  be  reasonably  safe  and 
free  from  danger. 

The  question  as  to  how  long  a  railroad  company  can  block 
a  crossing  and  the  right  of  pedestrians  to  cross  through  cuts  in 
the  trains  was  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  Golden  v.  P.  R,  R.  Co.,  41  Atl.  302.  It 
appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  a  child  of  seven  years, 
hj  RaiiTMd  came  to  the  crossing  and  found  it  blocked  by  the 
defendants'  train,  which  block  had  been  maintained  for  nearly 
a  half-hour.  The  boy  then  went  across  the  pavement  to  a 
point  where  there  was  an  opening  between  the  cars,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  cross,  when  the  cars  were  suddenly  backed  without 
any  warning,  and  he  was  injured.  Held,  Uiat  the  block  was 
unlawful,  and  that  the  above  &cts  constituted  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  company. 


PARBNT  AND  CHILD. 

It  is  ^miliar  law  that  services  rendered  by  a  child,  even 

though  married  and  presumed  to  be  owing  to  natural  affec- 

cmmumu  for    tion,  and  not  to  compensation  promised  ;  and  that 

^9rrioe9       loosc  Statements  of  intention  to  pay,  made  by 

ieceased  parent,  are  not  sufficient  to  rebut  the  presumption. 
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Dash  V.  Inabinet^  3  S.  £.  (S.  C)  297,  is  a  recent  close  case, 
in  which  the  Appellate  Court  thought  there  was  some  evi- 
dence of  a  contract,  which  should  have  been  left  to  the  jury 
to  pass  upon. 


PARTNERSHIP. 

A  and  B  became  partners  in  the  work  on  a  public  contract 
awarded  them  by  a  municipality.     B  went  to  the  municipality 

ConfMcirttai    ^^^  ^^  purpose  of  closing  the  contract  and  fur- 
ReistiMi.      nishing  the   necessary  security.      The  municipal 

QmMi  Paith  authorities,  having  received  from  a  third  person 
false  information  as  to  the  financial  standing  of  A,  refused  to 
close  the  contract  with  him  as  a  party.  B  did  not  inform  A 
of  the  reasons  for  this  action  and  without  A's  knowledge  pro- 
ceeded to  close  the  contract  in  his  own  name.  The  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  {MilUr  v. 
O' Boyle,  89  Fed.  140)  properly  sustained  a  bill  for  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  filed  by  A,  on  the  theory  that  B  was  to  be 
regarded  as  trustee  for  the  firm,  and  that  A  might  prevent  B 
from  excluding  him  from  participating  in  the  management  of 
the  business. 


PROPERTY. 

In  a  suit  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  made  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  a  promissory  note,  it  appeared  that  the  payee  attempted 
Oift,         to  make  a  gift  of  the  note  to  the  defendant  under 

Delivery  the  following  circumstanccs :  The  payee,  shortly 
before  committing  suicide,  endorsed  the  note  in  blank  and 
placed  it  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  defendant,  which 
was  left  upon  a  table.  The  envelope  contained  also  a  letter 
giving  directions  as  to  the  delivery  of  another  letter.  This 
sealed  envelope  was  found  by  the  defendant,  when  attracted 
to  the  room  of  the  payee  by  the  fatal  pistol  shot.  It  was 
picked  up  by  the  defendant  and  handed  by  him  to  the  plaintiflf, 
the  executor  of  the  suicide.  A  week  or  so  before,  the  suicide 
had  said  to  the  defendant,  referring  to  the  note,  "  I  might  as  well 
give  it  to  you.'*  The  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  held  that 
although  it  was  clear,  from  the  evidence,  that  there  was  an 
intention  to  make  a  gift,  yet  that  none  had  actually  been 
made,  since  the  second  requisite  of  a  valid  gift,  delivery,  was 
not  here  satisfied.  The  alleged  donor  never  parted  with  his 
dominion  over  the  note  ;  it  remained  under  his  absolute  control : 
lAebe  V.  Battnian,  54  Pac.  179. 
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REAL  PROPERTY. 

In  Taylor  v.  Clark,  89  Fed.  7  (Circuit  Court,  S.  D.  Cali- 
fornia), it  is  held  that  a  bill  to  quiet  title  will  not  be  enter- 
B«  a  tiBiit  ^'^'^  by  ^c  Federal  courts  where  the  defendant 
TMte.  is  in  full  possession  of  the  land.  This  is  true, 
though  the  statute  law  of  the  state  in  which  suit 
is  brought  gives  a  right  to  maintain  such  a  bill 
under  such  drcumstances  (see  Felton  y.  Justice,  51  Cal.  529), 
because  the  Federal  courts  are  governed  in  their  equity  juris- 
diction by  the  practice  of  English  Courts  of  Chancery.  It 
has  been  held  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  a  bill 
to  quiet  title  could  be  maintained  when  neither  of  the  parties 
was  in  possession  of  the  premises :  Holland  v.  ChalUn,  1 10 
U.S.  15. 

Property  was  conveyed  by  a  deed  containing  a  covenant 

that  there  should  not  be  erected  on  the  premises  any  building 

DMd,        other  than   for  the  use  or  purpose  of  a  private 

dwelling.     This  was  a  bill  in  equity  brought  to 

restrain  the  erection  of  a  three-story  frame  flat 

house,   with   five  rooms  on  a  floor,  suitable  for 

three  families,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a 

"private  dwelling"  within  the  terms  of  the  covenant.     The 

Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey  granted  the  bill. 

Chancellor  McGill  said,  *'  It  is  manifest  that  her  [com- 
plainant's] purpose  was  to  preserve  the  privacy  and  residential 
character  of  the  property.  .  .  .  Not  only  does  the  term, 
'a  private  dwelling/  by  force  of  the  word,  •dwelling/ 
restrict  the  character  of  buildings,  by  eliminating  all  build- 
ings for  business  purposes,  such  as  stores,  factories,  and  the 
like,  but  it  also,  by  force  of  the  word  '  private.'  excludes 
buildings  for  residential  purposes  of  public  character,  such  as 
hotels  or  general  public  boarding  and  community  houses. 
At  the  argument,  counsel  for  the  defendants  characterized  a 
flat  as  a  number  of  private  dwellings,  built  one  upon  another. 
If  this  is  a  true  definition,  such  a  building  is  objectionable  to 
the  restriction,  because  but  a  single  private  dwelling  is  con- 
templated, not  a  bunch  of  private  dwellings.  The  restriction 
is  to  '  a  private  dwelling,'  in  the  singular,  not  to  a  building 
of  private  dwellings  in  the  plural.  I  think,  also,  that  the  flat 
cannot  be  deemed  a  private  dwelling.  It  is  really  a  commu- 
nity house,  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  more  than  an 
individual  and  his  household,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  '  private '  is  to  be  taken  :  "  SkUlman  v. 
Smathehurst  ct  vx,,  40  Atl.  855. 
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The  same  result  was  reached  in  Gillis  v.  Bailey,  21  N.  H. 
149  (1850),  in  the  interpretation  of  the  words»  "a  single 
dwelling  house." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  has  recently  held  that 
where  real  property  is  deeded  to  a  man  for  the  express  purpose 
LNc  Bsutcs.  of  l**s  obtaining  credit  on  the  strength  of  his  owner- 
ship of  the  land,  he  to  deed  the  property  back  to 
the  grantor  during  his  life,  or  to  devise  it  to  him  in 
his  will,  the  grantee  takes  but  a  life  estate,  and 
that  on  his  death  the  grantor  is  entitled  to  the  land  as  against 
all  but  bona  fide  purchasers  and  creditors  of  the  grantee.  The 
wife  of  the  grantee  w^as  held  not  to  be  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
who  could  claim  as  against  the  original  grantor,  where  it  ap- 
peared that  the  wife  had  voluntarily  given  her  husband  certain 
moneys  and  he  had  said  that  she  should  have  everything  be 
owned  in  return,  and  had  deeded  the  premises  a  few  days  b^ore 
his  death :   Williams  v.  Williams,  76  N.  W.  1039. 

In  Davis  et  al.  v.  Monroe,  4 1  Atl.  44,  the  question  at  issue  con- 
cerned the  title  to  a  certain  piece  of  land.    Appellant  had  deeded 
another  tract  of  land  to  one  Cobb,  but  by  fraud 
Pmi'       ^^  d^d  ^^  made  to  include  the  land  in  question, 
N«tict.       and  was  so  recorded.     The  Supreme   Court  of 
UaitrtioM    Pennsylvania  held  that  the  recording  of  the  deed 
was  not  constructive  notice  of  the  grantee's  claim 
under  it,  and  the  statute  of  limitations  did  not,  therefore,  begin 
to  run.     The  record  is  notice  only  to  those  who  are  bound  to 
search  for  it,  including  parties  subsequently  dealing  with  the 
land,  or  concerned  with  its  title.     The  grantor  is  under  no 
obligations  to  see  to  its  recording,  or  to  examine  the  terms 
thereof ;  consequently  it  is  no  notice  to  him. 

In  Lewis  v.  Bryce,  41  Atl.  (Pa.)  275,  a  devise  to  testator's 
daughters  "  during  their  lives — ^said  property  to  descend  and 

Rale  iB  be  inherited  by  said  daughters*  children  and  their 
sbciiey'tCMc  heirs  forever" — was  held  to  vest  only  a  life  estate 
in  the  daug[hters,  the  court  holding  that  the  word  **  their  "  re- 
ferred back  to  the  word  "  children,"  and  not  to  the  word 
'•  daughters ;"  so  that  the  case  was  not  within  the  rule  in 
Shelhy's  Case, 

STREET  RAILWAYS. 

The  Chicago  General  Railway  Company  filed  a  bill  to  enjoin 
Carlcr  H.  Harrison,  and  cithers,  representing  the  city  of  Chicago, 
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STREET  RAILWAYS  (Continued). 

from  cutting  wires  of  complainants  which  were  used 

I^IJJ^^      to  supply  private  motors  in  the  lumber  district  of 

PMvitt*     the  city.     The  original  permit  to  put  up  the  wires 

cT"'  2^u^'  ^^  ^^^  "  necessary  feed  wires  "  along  the  street 

car  route.  Such  permit  was  held  not  wide  enough 
to  include  the  distribution  of  power  to  private  motors.  The 
proposed  action  of  the  mayor  was  accordingly  not  in  violation 
of  any  charter  right  of  complainants,  and  the  injunction  was 
refused :  Chicago  St.  Ry.  Co.  v.  EUicott,  88  Fed.  941. 


SURETYSHIP. 

It  is  a  fiaimiliar  principle  of  suretyship  law  that  one  of  sev- 
eral co-sureties,  who  signs  upon  the  express  condition  that 
g^_5^^^^,^^    the  others  sign,  is  not  bound  where  the  others  do 
sicMtwe     not  sign,  unless  the  obligee  had  no  notice  of  the 
rmiltrTiiM     condition.     This    was  applied   to   exonerate  the 
surety  in  Middleboro  Bank  v.  Richards,  76  N.  W. 
(Neb.)  528,  the  signature  of  the  non-assenting  surety,  per  an 
unauthorized  agent,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  a  doubt 
which   should  have  put  the   obligee  on  his  guard.     Nor  was 
the  subsequent  ratification   (by  assent^   of  the   unassenting 
surety   sufficient  to  bind  those  who   nad  stipulated  for  his 
original  signature. 


TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES. 

The  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  in  an  action  against 
a  telegraph  company  for  negligence  in  failing  to  deliver  a 
Hirn  jTiiTTfT  "^^^age,  whereby  plaintiff  was  prevented  from  at- 
ofM«Mg«,  tending  the  funeral  of  his  child,  held  that  the 
*•••*••  message—"  Your  child  very  low ;  come  at  once  '* 
— ^was  sufficient  to  put  the  company  on  notice  that  the  child 
might  die  at  any  moment,  and  called  for  prompt  delivery : 
Western  Unum  Tel.  Co.  v.  Waller,  47  S.  W.  396. 

The  same  court,  in  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Sweetman,  47 
S.  W.  676,  holds  that  the  telegraph  company  is  charged  with 

Nctic*  «f  notice  of  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
RciatiMMhip  addressee  and  a  sick  person,  concerning  whom 
the  telegram  is  sent,  whether  such  relationship  is  disclosed 
therein  or  not 
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Can  THE  Right  to  Vote  Stock  be  Separated  from  its  Own- 
ership? Two  or  more  stockholders  in  a  corporation  sometimes 
wish  to  combine  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  corporation,  and,  in 
order  that  their  stock  may  be  voted  as  a  unit,  they  enter  into  what 
are  known  generally  as  Voting  Trust  agreements.  How  to  make 
these  agreements  binding  upon  the  parties  to  them,  has  been  a 
puzzling  question.  The  difficulty  in  all  the  devices  that  have  been 
tried  finally  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  the  sepaxability  of 
the  right  to  vote  stock  from  its  ownership,  and  upon  diis  question 
die  opinions  are  more  or  less  confused.  Public  policy  has  insinu- 
ated itself  where  it  has  no  business ;  the  distinctions  between 
trustee  and  agent  have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves;  and  the 
not  unusual  lack  of  discrimination  between  right  and  pcwer  is 
again  exhibited. 

48 
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Some  of  the  ca^^es  declare  illegal  all  agreements  by  which  the 
right  to  vote  is  separated  from  the  ownership  of  stock — a  result 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  undertone  in  the  books,  which  deprecates 
control  by  one  man  or  clique  and  favors  minority  representation. 
Judges,  in  their  eagerness  to  protect  persons  from  what  turn  out  to 
be  ill  advised  contracts,  have  lazily  seized  upon  public  policy  as 
their  reason.  It  will  be  found,  however,  upon  examination  of  the 
cases,  that  in  not  one  of  them  was  the  illegality  of  these  agree- 
ments really  involved.  In  Hafer  v.  N.  K  Z.  E.  ^  W.  R. 
J?.,  14  Wk.  L.  B.,  (i%  (1885),  the  court  decided  that  the  con- 
tracts were  void  "both  upon  the  ground  that  the  power  is  denied 
to  one  corporation  thus  to  acquire  control  of  another,  and  that  the 
stockholder  cannot  barter  away  the  right  to  vote  upon  his  stock." 
The  purpose  of  the  agreement  was  improper,  its  object  being  to 
give  one  corporation  control  over  another.  In  the  Shepaug  Voting 
Trust  Cases,  60  Conn.  553  (1891),  there  was  a  secret  agreement 
underlying  the  pooling  agreement,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  profits  from  certain  construction  contracts  in  the  extension 
of  the  railroad ;  and  the  Voting  Trust  was,  therefore,  condemned, 
because  its  purpose  was  repugnant  to  the  fiduciary  relationships  of 
the  stockholdexs  to  one  another.  In  Gage  v.  Fisher^  65  N.  W. 
(N.  Da.)  809  (1896),  the  object  was  to  give  an  office  to  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  contract,  and,  of  course,  this  would  not  be  aided 
by  a  court  of  equity.  Harvey  v.  Linville  Imp,  Co.^  24  S.  E.  (N, 
Ql)  489  (1895),  involved  only  the  question  of  revocability  of 
proxy.  In  Vandertnlty,  Bennett^  6  Pa.  Co.  Court  R.  193  (1888)  > 
White  V.  Thomas  Inflatable  Tire  Co,,  28  AU.  (N.  J.)  75  (1893)  ; 
Ohig^M.  R.  Co.  v.  State,  32  N.  E.  (Ohio)  933  (1893),  although 
the  dicta  were  strong  to  the  effect  that  such  agreements  were  abso- 
lutely void,  the  question  of  illegality  was  admittedly  not  involved. 
Professor  Baldwin,  in  i  Yale  Law  Journal,  argues  that  these  agree- 
ments are  illegal. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  cases  see  nothing  illegal  in  such  agree- 
ments, but  these  again  used  language  broader  than  the  cases  jus- 
tified.    It  was  merely  a  question  of   revocability   of  proxy    in 
Griffith  v.Jewett,  15  Wk.  L.  B.  419  (1886).     Mot>iie  6*  Ohio  R. 
J^.y,  Nicholas,  98  Ala.  92  (1892),  and  Smith  v.  San  Francisco  &* 
JVl  P.  R.  Co,,  47  Pac.  582  (1897),  were  cases  in  which  it  was  not 
attempted  to  separate  the  right  to  vote  stock  from  the  ownership  of 
the  same.     It  may  be  noted  here  that  a  reason,  perhaps,  for  not 
holding  some  of  Uiese  agreements  illegal  at  the  instance  of  third 
parties,  is  the  uselessness  in  doing  so ;  for  the  parties  to  them  could 
do  just  what  the  agreements  say  and  their  actions  could  not  be  as- 
sailed, it  being  impossible  to  go  into  the  question  of  motives. 
And    in  some  cases,   even  if  the  contracts  could  be  said   to  be 
ill^;al,    the  corporation  or  a  minority  stockholder  may  not  have  a 
standing  in  court  to  object. 

Mr.  Lilienthal  (in  10  Harvard  Law  Review,  page  428)  not  only 
TCJects  the  theory  of  illegality,  but  contends  for  a  doctrine  that 
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would  view  with  utter  indifTerencc  a  result  by  which  a  corponitioa 
could  be  run  entirely  by  outsiders.  On  page  433  he  says:  "Again 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  ownership  of  shares  represents  a  double 
right — the  right  to  vote  and  the  right  to  participate  in  profits.  If 
it  be  lawful  to  sell  an  interest  in  the  latter  right,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  why  not,  then,  in  the  former?" 

If  such  contracts  are  illegal  because  contrary  to  public  policy, 
why  is  not  a  partnership  holding  a  majority  of  stock  also  illegal? 
On  the  other  hand,  shall  we  agree  with  Mr.  Lilienthai  that  the 
right  to  vote  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  regardless  of  the  owner- 
ship of  stock  ?  Because  of  the  difficulty  that  one  or  the  other 
view  has  with  such  questions  as  these,  and  in  view  of  the  vague- 
ness of  the  cases,  it  may  be  worth  while — ^if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  of  definiteness  and  clearness  of  thought — ^to  look  for  an 
underlying  principle  ;  and,  in  looking  for  such  a  principle,  it  were 
better  to  avoid  the  too  convenient  reason  of  public  policy,  how- 
ever fascinating  it  may  be  to  talk  of  the  duties  of  shareholders  to 
one  another  and  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  state. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  shape  the  scheme  to  separate  the 
right  to  vote  from  the  ownership  of  stock  takes.  Whether  it  be  a 
proxy  to  vote  the  stock,  or  an  agreement  with  adequate  consid- 
eration, or  a  transfer  of  the  stock  to  a  trustee,  it  seems  that  the 
contention  that  the  right  to  vote  is  separable  fix>m  the  ownership 
of  stock  includes  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  property  right.  Is  it? 
Some  rights  are  ours  merely  because  we  are  membeis  of  society. 
Such  is  the  right  not  to  be  assaulted,  belonging  as  it  does  to  every 
human  being  merely  as  such.  So  ihtie  are  rights  which  constitute 
privileges  of  a  certain  class,  belong  to  men  because  they  are 
members  of  one  or  another  class.  The  right  to  vote,  for  instance, 
is  a  man's,  because  he  is  a  citizen  or  a  member  of  a  chib  or  the 
owner  of  shares  in  a  corporation.  Just  as  the  right  not  to  be  as- 
saulted is  mine  because  I  am  a  member  of  society,  so  the  right  to 
vote  stock  in  a  corporation  is  mine  because  I  am  a  member  of  the 
corporation.  Rights  of  the  latter  sort  belong  to  fewer  individuals 
than  do  the  former,  because  their  classes  are  less  inclusive ;  but  they 
are,  nevertheless,  precisely  the  same  sort  of  rights.  The  classes  may 
be  various — ^the  nature  of  the  right  always  remains  the  same.  It  is 
purely  and  absolutely  personal^  and,  from  its  very  nature,  is  inca- 
pable of  being  separated  from  the  man.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
think  of  the  right  not  to  be  assaulted  as  transferable ;  the  alien- 
ability of  the  right  to  vote  is  just  as  much  of  an  impossibility. 
These  rights  all  belong  to  a  man,  because  he  has  brought  himself 
within  one  or  another  class,  and  for  no  other  reason.  If  he  ceases 
to  be  a  member  of  the  corporation,  his  right  ceases.  An  outsider 
may  get  the  right  only  by  becoming  a  member.  The  language  of 
the  cases  supports  such  a  theory.  <<  The  franchise  is  an  inseparable 
incident  of  the  ownership  of  stock :"  Lafferty  v.  Lafferty^  26  Atl. 
(Pa.)  388  (1893).  <<The  right  to  vote  is  an  incident  of  the 
ownership  of  stock,  and  cannot  exist  apart  from  it:"   Griffith  v. 
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JeweH^  15  Wk.  L.  B.  419  (1886).  ''It  is  the  policy  of  our  law 
that  an  untiammeled  power  to  vote  shall  be  incident  to  the  owner- 
ship of  stock:"  Shfpaug  Voting  Trust  Cases^  60  Conn.  553 
(1891).  ''  The  right  of  voting  stock  is  inseparable  from  the  right 
of  ownership.  The  one  follows  as  a  sequence  from  the  other,  and 
the  right  to  vote  cannot  be  separated  from  the  ownership  without 
the  consent  of  the  legal  owner-."  Tunis  v.  Hestom^ilU  R.  Co,,  24 
AU.  (Fa.)  ZZ  (1892). 

It  is  objected^  however,  that  the  right  to  vote  is  sometimes  dis- 
sociated from  the  ownership  of  stock.  A  proxy  is  said  to  be  such 
a  dissociation.  It  is  true  that  iht  power  to  vote  is  separated,  but  the 
right  ever  remains  in  the  shareholder.  The  mere  Oaict  of  agency  does 
not  give  the  agent  a  right.  If  it  does,  why  may  he  be  deprived  of  it 
without  his  consent — as,  for  instance,  when  I  revoke  his  authority? 
The  tnith  is  that  in  such  a  case  I  do  not  destroy  any  right  that  is 
in  the  agent.  I  merely  take  awav  a  power — withdraw  my  consent 
from  the  personal  relationship  which  cannot  exist  against  my  will : 
Griffiihv./ewett,  15  Wk.  L.  B.  419  (1886)  ;  Woodruff  v,  Dubuque 
6*  5.  C  R.  Co,,  30  Fed.  91  (1887).  An  owner  of  property 
makes  me  an  agent  to  sell.  Do  I  get  die  right  to  sell,  or  merely 
the  power  ?  There  is  no  objection,  of  course,  to  an  agent  acquir- 
ing a  right  from  a  contract  of  agency ;  but  that  is  a  different 
question. 

Where  the  power  is  coupled  with  an  interest,  the  right  to  vote  is 
then  in  the  person  who  is  to  exercise  the  power.  He  becomes  an 
owner,  and  acts  in  his  own  luune.  Such  are  the  cases  of  Sheimer- 
dine  v.  Welsh^  20  Phila.  91  (1893),  and  MoMe  &*  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 
V.  Nicholas,  96  Ala.  92  (1892),  in  which  cases  the  creditors  are 
really  pledgees  by  the  transfer  to  the  trustees,  who,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  creditors,  have  thus  a  power  coupled  with  an  interest. 
So  when  stock  is  held  jointly,  and  one  joint  owner  is  given  the 
authority  to  vote,  the  right  is  not  separated  from  the  ownership : 
Hey  \.  Dolphin f  92  Hun.  230  (1895);  Laffertys.  Lafferty,  26 
Atl.  388  (1893)  ;  Smith  v.  San  Francisco  ^  M.  P.  R.  Co.,  47  Pa. 
582  (1864). 

There  is  an  apparent  dissociation  when  the  transfer  book  is  closed 
some  time  before  the  election.  One  who  transfers  after  the  books 
are  so  closed  may  no  longer  have  an  interest  in  the  stock  and  yet 
may  be  allowed  to  vote.  It  has  been  held  that  a  vote  by  the  trans- 
feror under  such  circumstances,  no  objection  being  made,  is  not 
void.  But  there  is  no  case,  I  believe,  which  holds  that  the  trans- 
feror has  a  right  to  vote  as  against  the  transferee.  Is  it  contended 
that  he  will  be  entitled  to  vote  if  the  transferee  challenges  his  right 
to  it  ?  In  American  National  Bank  v.  Oriental  Mills,  23  Atl.  795 
(1891),  it  is  said  that  the  holder  of  the  legal  title  ''would  have 
been  bound  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  holders  of 
the  beneficial  interest. '  *  Why  would  not  the  transferor  who  has  not 
even  got  legal  title  be  also  bound  so  to  vote  ?  It  is  submitted  that 
in  these  cases  the  transferor  is  nothing  more  than  an  agent  and  that 
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the  right  of  voting  is  never  in  the  transferor  as  against  the  transferee. 

The  ownership  of  shares  does  not  *'  represent  a  double  right — the 
right  to  vote  and  the  right  to  participate  in  profits/*  any  more  than 
it  represents  also  the  right  to  sell,  the  right  in  certain  cases  to  be  a 
director,  or  the  right  to  sue  for  mismanagement*  and  although  the 
right  to  dividends,  for  instance,  may  be  alienable,  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  that  another  right,  as  that  of  being  a  director,  is  not 
alienable. 

If  the  right  to  vote  is  a  property  right  it  is  admittedly  assignable. 
And  if  it  may  be  the  subject  of  sale,  why  not  of  gift  ?  But  no  case 
or  writer  has  ever  intimated  that  the  owner  may  part  with  the  right 
by  gift.  Indeed,  all  who  have  touched  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
affirmatively  lay  down  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient  consideration. 
Why  in  the  world  a  consideration  is  insisted  upon  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand, unless  it  be  upon  the  belief  (as  it  is  sometimes  laid  down 
in  the  books)  that  a  power  of  attorney  given  for  consideration  is 
not  revocable.  If  so,  it  goes  upon  a  proposition  which  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  the  power  must  be  coupled  with  an  interest. 
A  question  of  contract  is  not  necessarily  involved  and  talk  as  to 
consideration  is  irrelevant.  It  deserves  notice  that  Fisher  v.  Bush^ 
43  N.  Y.  641  (1870),  the  case  mostly  relied  upon  in  this  connec- 
tion, is  not  satisfied  with  mutual  promises — a  fact  indicative,  per- 
haps, of  the  inseparability  of  the  right  to  vote,  for  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  adequacy  of  a  promise  as  a  consideration. 

With  these  views  none  of  the  cases  are  in  conflict.  We  may,  in- 
deed, believe  that  such  contracts  are  not  illegal ;  we  will  hesitate, 
however,  to  concur  in  a  theory  which  will  give  control  of  a  corpora- 
tion to  persons  who  are  not  shareholders  in  it. 

George  Sitrm. 

Philadelphia,  1898. 


Corporations  ;  Status  of  Stockholder  of  National  Bank  ; 
Subscription  Induced  by  Misrepresentation.  In  Wallace  v. 
Hootif  89  Fed.  11,  the  receiver  of  a  national  bank  sued  to  recover  an 
assessment  alleged  to  be  due  by  defendant  as  a  stockholder.  The 
assL'ssment  had  been  duly  made  under  Sees.  5151  and  5234  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.  The  defence  was  that  the  shares  in  question  had 
been  repurchased  from  original  holders  by  the  bank  to  keep  up  its 
credit,  the  bank's  funds  being  used  for  the  purpose  and  the  stock 
transferred  into  the  names  of  irresponsible  employes  ;  that  the  de- 
fendant, in  ignorance  of  these  facts,  was  induced  to  purchase  the 
stock  by  the  fraudulent  statements  of  the  jiresident  as  to  the  bank's 
condition ;  that  in  spite  of  diligence  he  had  been  prevented  by 
false  bookkeeping  from  ascertaining  the  true  condition  of  the  bank 
until  after  the  ap|x>intment  of  the  receiver ;  and  that  he  had  then 
learned  that  the  corporation  had  been  insolvent  when  the  stock  was 
sold  to  him,  and  that,  in  i)oint  of  fact,  no  part  of  the  capital  had 
ever  been  paid  for  in  cash,  as  required  by  the  National  Banking  Act. 
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He  tendered  his  certificate  to  the  receiver  and  demanded  repayment 
of  what  he  had  paid  for  the  stock.  The  tender  and  demand  having 
been  refused,  the  defendant  presented  with  his  answer  a  "cross- 
petition  "  praying  for  a  recovery  of  the  purchase  money.  To  the 
defence,  based  upon  the  purchase  by  the  bank  of  its  own  stock,  the 
court  opposed  the  principle  of  National  Bank'v.  Stewart^  107  U. 
S.  676  (1882),  and  of  Bank  v.  Matthews,  98  U.  S.  626  (1878), 
holding  that  the  stock  was  not  thereby  made  void  and  that  upon  a 
subsequent  sale  the  proceeds  went  into  the  bank  and  restored  its 
capital  for  its  creditors.  As  to  the  fraudulent  misrepresentations, 
the  court  cited  Urfcrt  v.  EiigUhart,  3  Dill.  496  (1874),  and  Judge 
Dillon's  comment  therein  upon  Oakes  v.  Turquand,  L.  R.  2  H.  L. 
325  (1886).  While  conceding  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  a 
stockholder  can  rescind  the  contract  of  purchase  made  voidable  by 
the  fraud  of  the  corporation's  officer,  the  court  thought  that  such  a 
right  could  never  be  asserted  where  the  rights  of  corporate  creditors 
were  concerned,  those  rights  having  attached  during  the  time  that 
the  defendant  was  a  stockholder :  Bank  v.  Ntwbegin,  20  C.  C. 
A.  329  (1896);  Stuffelbeam  v.  De  Fashmutt,  83  Fed.  451 
(1897)  ;  Bank  v.  Matthews,  29  C.  C.  A.  491  (1897).  The  court 
labored  to  justify  this  result  on  a  theory  of  estoppel,  that  the  stock- 
bolder  bad  been  held  out  as  such  by  the  official  registry.  Obviously 
the  true  explanation  is  that  afforded  by  partnership  law  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  estoppel.  Where  B  is  induced  by  A's  fraud  to 
become  his  partner,  B  is  liable  jointly  with  A  to  all  creditors  whose 
debts  accrue  during  the  partnership.  The  liability  results  from  the 
status  and  corresponds  in  each  case  to  a  legal  right  in  the  creditor 
which  prevaib  over  the  partner's  or  stockholder's  equitable  right  of 
rescission.  The  doctrine  of  estoppel  or  holding  out  might  apply  if 
the  defendant  were  not  a  partner  or  a  stockholder.  It  can  have  no 
applicarion  where,  as  here,  he  is  such  in  fact  and  in  law.  If  this 
prindple  had  been  recognized  the  court  would  have  been  spared  the 
task  of  separately  discussing  the  "  counter-petition,"  which  it  dis- 
posed of  on  the  authority  of  5A^^  v.  Larimer,  79  Fed.  921  (1897). 
The  court  also  made  short  work  of  the  defence  based  upon  non-pay- 
ment of  the  original  capital,  citing  Louisville  Trust  Co.  v.  Z.  N,, 
Etc.,  Co,,  22  C.  C.  A.  378  (1896)  ;  Casey  v.  Galli,  94  U.  S.  673 
(1876)  ;  Handley  v.  Stutz,  139  U.  S.  417  (1890). 


Insurance;  Interest  in  the  Life  Insured.  The  Supreme 
Court,  Special  Term,  of  New  York,  recently  had  before  it  a  case 
involving  the  interest  necessary  to  maintain  an  action  upon  a  policy 
of  life  insurance.  A  had  been  lawfully  married  in  Ireland.  He 
left  there,  his  wife  living,  and  came  to  New  York,  where  he  met  the 
plaintiff  and  became  engaged  to  her,  she  not  knowing  that  he  had  a 
wife  living.  He  was  a  member  of  a  beneficial  association  and  had 
designated  the  plaintiff  as  beneficiary  in  case  of  his  death.  The 
association  paid  the  money  into  court  on  A's  death,  and  it  was 
claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  representatives  of  A's  wife,  deceased 
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after  A's  death.  Held,  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  money. 
Although  the  court  did  not  think  it  necessary  that  the  plaintiff 
should  have  an  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  A,  yet  it  was  of  the 
opinion  that  she  had  such  an  interest :  Bogart  v.  Thompson^  53  N. 
Y.  Suppl.  623  (1898). 

It  is  well  settled  that  a  woman  who  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a  man  has  an  insurable  interest  in  his  life :  Chiskolm  v.  Insurance 
Co.y  53  Mo.  213  (1873).  ^wt  ^^^  rule  proceeds  upon  the  view 
that  there  is  a  legal  contract  to  marry,  which  was  absent  in  the 
principal  case.  The  reason  is  that  the  woman  in  such  a  case  may 
expect  an  advantage  to  result  from  die  continuance  of  the  life 
insured. 

Just  what  constitutes  an  interest  in  a  life,  in  the  sense  required  by 
the  law  to  support  a  policy  of  life  insurance,  has  been  much  debated 
in  the  past.  It  t^as  once  held  that  the  interest  required  was  such  as 
could  be  the  subject  of  a  contract  of  indemnity :  Godsall  v.  Boldero^ 
9  East.  72  (1807).  But  life  insurance  is  no  longer  considered  in 
Uie  light  of  indemnity :  Dalify  v.  India  <>  London  Life  Assurance 
Co,f  15  C.  B.  364  (1854).  And  it  has  been  decided  that  the  in- 
terest must  be  a  pecuniary  interest :  Ha/ford  v.  Kymtr^  10  B.  &  C. 
724  (1830)  ;  Singleton  v.  Insurance  Co,^  66  Mo.  63  (1877).  But 
the  weight  of  authority  in  this  country  is  the  other  way  :  Lard  ▼. 
Daii,  12  Mass.  115  (1815)  ;  Insurance  Co,  v.  Kane^  81  Fa.  154 
(1876)  ;  Loomis  v.  Insurance  Co.^  6  Gray,  396  (1856)  ;  WamacJk 
V.  Davis^  104  U.  S.  775  (1881). 

In  a  case  analogous  to  the  principal  case  it  was  held  that  a  woman 
who  lived  with  a  man  as  his  mistress,  although  he  had  a  wife  living, 
has  an  insurable  interest  in  his  life,  since  she  has  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  some  pecuniar}'  advantage  from  the  continuance  of  it : 
Lamf^kin  v.  Traveler^ 5  Insun^ nee  Co.,  52  Pac.  (Cal.)  1040  (1898V 

If  the  reason  assigned  in  the  cases  which  allow  a  woman  to  insure 
the  life  of  her  betrothed,  viz.,  the  existence  of  a  binding  contract 
from  which  some  advantage  may  be  expected,  is  valid,  then  it  seems 
that  in  a  case  like  the  principal  case  the  plaintiff  would  not  have  an 
interest,  for  there  was  no  binding  contract  to  marry.  And  in  a  case 
like  Lampkin  v.  Traveler's  Insurance  Co,y  supra,  it  is  hard  to  sec 
how  the  plaintiff  had  any  expectation  of  advantage  from  a  contin- 
uance of  the  life  insured  and  a  consequent  continuance  of  the 
illicit  relationship  between  them  which  the  law  would  recog- 
nize. It  certainly  would  not  enforce  any  obligation  arising  out 
of  such  a  relation,  and  it  is  a  well-established  maxim  that  the 
law  will  not  give  effect  indirectly  to  what  it  will  not  enforce  directly. 
And  if  any  one  should  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  illegal 
relation,  it  should  be  the  insurance  com|)any,  which  has  been  led  to 
believe  the  plaintiff  was  the  wife  of  the  insured. 

But  it  seems  that  the  true  explanation  of  these  and  kindred  cases 
lies  in  the  fact  that  no  interest  is  required  in  cases  where,  from  the 
relationship  of  the  parties,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  contract  of 
insurance  was  entered  into  bona  fide,  and  that  it  was  not  a  subter- 
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fuge  to  support  a  wagering  transaction.  It  is  said  in  many  of  the 
cases  th:it  there  is  2l  presumption  oi  interest  in  cases  of  close  relation- 
ship. The  interest  is  purely  sentimental.  If  that  be  so,  then  it  would 
follow  that  in  any  given  case  this  presumption  could  be  rebutted  by 
evidence  to  show  that  the  parties  were  estranged  or,  per  contra^  ihe 
same  presimiption  could  be  raised  by  showing  an  intimacy  between 
the  parties.  But  as  matter  of  fact,  no  court  would  listen  to  such  an 
argument.  The  courts  have  laid  down  hard  and  fast  rules  that 
there  axe  certain  relationships  which  give  rise  to  this  presumption. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  be  an  improper  use  of  terms  to  call  it  a  pre- 
sumption. It  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  in  such  cases  no 
interest  is  required. 

The  conclusion  from  the  authorities  seems  to  be  that  whenever 
you  have  such  a  relationship  between  the  parties  as  insures  good 
iaith  and  fair  dealing,  then  no  interest  is  required  to  support  a 
policy  of  life  insurance.  These  relationships  have  been  confined  by 
the  courts  to  marriage,  persons  under  contract  to  marry,  persona 
living  together  as  man  and  wife,  and  near  degrees  of  consanguinity. 


Partnership;  Liability  of  Estate  or  Deceased  Partner. 
Thompson  v.  White^  54  Pac.  718,  is  a  most  interesting  case. 
In  it  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  had  before  them  a  suit  on  a 
joint  book  account  and  on  joint  promissory  notes  and  checks,  given 
to  evidence  what  was,  in  laige  part,  a  partnership  debt  of  the  makers. 
One  of  the  debtors  died,  and  judgment  was  entered  against  his 
executrix  and  the  survivors.  The  question  was  whether  the  judg- 
ment against  the  executrix  could  stand.  At  common  law  the  con- 
tiact  of  the  creditor  with  the  partner  is  a  joint  contract,  and,  in  a 
case  like  the  present,  the  survivors  alone  would  be  liable.  Ob- 
viously the  theory  of  a  joint  contract  is  an  inconvenient  theory  to 
apply  to  a  mercantile  relation.  What  was  really  required  was  a 
recognition  that  the  contract,  though  joint  in  form,  was  several  in 
substance.  Lord  Mansfield  perceived  this,  and  decided.  Rice  v. 
Shute^  5  Burr.  2611  (1770),  accordingly.  Instead  of  developing 
his  theory,  courts  of  law  continued  to  treat  the  contract  as  joint, 
while  courts  of  equity  (instead  of  boldly  declaring  all  contracts  to 
be  several  in  equity,  which  would  have  been  at  least  a  coherent 
doctrine),  undertook  to  treat  the  contract  as  several  only  in  partner- 
ship cases,  in  which  one  of  the  partners  has  died.  The  same  con- 
txacty  joint  one  day  in  law  and  equity,  was  next  day  joint  at  law 
and  several  in  equity :  See  opinion  of  Lord  Selborne,  in  Kendall 
V.  Hamilton^  4  App.  Cas.  504  (1879),  at  p.  537,  et  seq.  Lord 
Eldon  had  expressed  surprise  at  this  doctrine  years  before  in  Ex 
parte  Kemiall^  17  Vesey,  514  (iSii).  In  some  jurisdictions,  in 
order  to  reach  the  estate  of  the  deceased  partner  in  equity,  it  was 
declared  necessary  to  aver  and  prove  that  there  were  no  partnership 
assets  and  that  the  other  partners  were  insolvent.  This,  again,  was 
obviously  an  anomaly.  The  legislatures  then  began,  in  haphazard 
fitthion,  to  remedy  the  evil  by  making  (in  general)  all  contracts 
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several  as  well  as  joint,  unless  expressly  declared  to  be  joint :  See 
Parsons  (J.)  on  Part.  §  82,  ei  seg.  The  contract  of  a  creditor 
with  a  partnership  is,  of  all  others,  the  one  to  which  such  l^isla- 
tion  should  be  held  applicable.  Yet  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colo- 
rado, in  the  case  before  us,  actually  decides  that  such  contracts  are 
the  only  ones  to  which  such  statutes  do  not  apply,  and  proceeds  to 
insist  that  the  plaintiff  must  aver  a  failure  of  partnership  assets  in 
order  to  reach  the  estate  of  the  deceased  partner.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  court  is  right  in  holding  that  there  cannot  be  (as 
seems  to  have  been  urged  by  counsel)  one  rule  applicable  to  con- 
tracts evidenced  by  formal  writings,  and  another  applicable  to  oral 
agreements  and  open  accounts.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  in 
both  cases  the  legal  right  of  the  creditor  against  the  separate  estate 
of  each  partner,  dead  or  alive,  ought  to  be  recognized  to  the  full. 
Except  where  authority  requires  the  application  of  the  mischievous 
''bankruptcy  rule,"  the  firm  creditor  may  seize  and  sell  the  sepa- 
rate estate.  (See  Meech  v.  Alien,  17  N.  Y.  300  (1858).  Sec,  also, 
note  on  p.  367,  Ames's  Cases  on  Part  ).  If  he  may  do  so  when 
all  the  partners  are  alive,  he  ought,  on  principle,  to  have  the  same 
rights  when  one  is  dead ;  and  this  is  especially  true  where  a  statute 
has  dissipated  that  medaeval  conception,  the  ''joint  contract." 
These  considerations  seem  to  answer  the  suggestion  of  the  Colorado 
court,  that  "  if  a  firm  debt  cannot  be  paid  out  of  the  separate  prop- 
erty of  a  deceased  partner  except  upon  a  certain  contingency,  the 
partnership  contract  does  not  impose  an  absolutely  several  lia- 
bility." The  answer  is  that  the  partnership  debt  can  be  paid  out 
of  the  separate  property  of  a  partner  under  all  circumstances, 
except  in  the  single  contingency  represented  by  the  bankraptcy 
rule. 


Practice  ^  Invalidity  of  Appointment  of  Master  in  Divorce 
TO  Find  Facts  and  Suggest  Decrees.  Legislation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  comprehensive  upon  the  leading  subject  of  stating  the 
causes  of  divorce,  has  provided  meagerly  for  proceedings  in  the 
courts.  The  second  section  of  "An  Act  Concerning  Divorces " 
(March  13,  1815,  P.  L.  150),  provides  for  a  petition  or  libel,  with 
an  affidavit  of  specified  averments,  the  issue  of  a  subpoena  and  the 
service  of  the  same,  and,  if  the  respondent  be  not  found,  for  an 
alias  subpoena  and  publication,  and  for  appearance  and  hearing, 
and  for  an  issue  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.  This  section  ends  with  the 
provision  "...  but  when  neither  of  the  parties  requires  an 
issue  to  be  so  formed,  the  court  may  inquire  and  decide  upon  the 
case  in  the  presence  of  the  parties ;  or,  if  either  of  them  will  not 
attend,  then  ex  parte  by  examination  of  witnesses  on  interrogato- 
ries, exhibits  or  other  legal  proof  had  either  before  or  at  the 
hearing. ' ' 

With  such  mere  outlines  of  procedure,  the  details  of  practice 
were  conducted  for  many  years  under  rules  of  the  Courts  oi  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and   in  accordance  nith   decisions  upon  questions  that 
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arose  in  the  course  of  litigation,  llie  text  and  notes  in  II.  Tr.  & 
H.  Pr.,  §  2334,  €t  seq,  (Brightly  Ed.  1880),  indicate  the  re- 
spective sources  of  authority  for  carrying  on  such  suits,  and  the 
successive  steps  to  be  taken  therein.  In  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia the  four  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  adopted,  to  go  into  effect 
the  first  Monday  of  January,  1884,  a  carefully  drawn  set  of  rules — 
in  some  regards  an  entirely  new  system — ^regulating  the  practice  in 
divorce.  Prior  to  that  time,  cases  in  which  there  was  no  demand 
for  a  jury  trial  were  referred  to  an  examiner  (under  certain  stipula- 
tions as  to  interrogatories,  notice,  &c.),  and  witnesses  were  exam- 
ined before  him  and  their  testimony  reported  to  the  court.  One 
important  innovation  made  by  the  new  rules  was  the  substitution 
of  a  master  instead  of  an  examiner.  The  language  of  the  rule  on 
this  point  is,  that  "when  a  case  is  ready  to  be  proceeded  with, 
either  upon  answer  not  demanding  a  trial  by  jiuy,  or  ex  parity  a 
master  may  be  appointed  by  the  court  upon  the  written  motion  of 
either  party."  Minute  directions  for  all  the  proceedings  before 
the  master  are  given  in  further  sections  of  this  rule  of  court,  the 
main  features  of  which  were  apparently  intended  to  give  actual 
notice  to  the  respondent,  who  had  been  served  only  by  publication, 
and  to  compel  a  carefUl  examination  in  detail  of  each  witness 
upon  ''all  matters  relevant  to  a  just  and  proper  determination  of 
the  cause." 

It  is  further  made  a  duty  of  the  master  to  *'  report  his  proceed- 
ings and  the  testimony,  together  with  his  opinion  of  the  case 
.   .    .   and  to  file  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  prothonotary." 

The  manifest  purpose  of  this  change  in  practice  was  to  secure  care 
and  thoroughness  in  matters  of  such  vital  social  importance  as 
divorces.  Until  very  recently  no  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  appoint  such  an  officer.  Now,  however, 
this  has  been  considered  and  decided.  A  case  contested  before  a 
master,  to  whose  report  exceptions  were  filed  and  after  argument 
dismissed  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  divorce  granted, 
was  appealed  by  the  respondent  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  was  no  assignment  of  error  to  attack  the  validity  of 
the  appointment  of  the  master.  The  contention  of  the  appellant 
was  upon  very  interesting  questions  as  to  the  issue  of  desertion  stated 
in  the  exceptions  which  had  been  considered  by  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  the  full  and  able  argument  of  counsel  made  no  refer* 
ence  to  the  right  to  appoint  a  master  or  to  the  scope  of  his  power 
when  appointed. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  of  its  own  motion,  decided  that^ 
while  the  court  below  might  appoint  an  examiner  to  take  testimony 
and  report  it,  there  is  no  authority  under  the  act  to  appoint  a  master 
to  find  facts  and  suggest  a  decree. 

As  this  decision  ends  a  practice  which  had  existed  for  about  four- 
teen years,  it  would  be  interesting  to,  in  extenso^  quote  the  exact 
language  of  the  judge  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court.     But  the  whole  extract  on  this  point  would  be  too  long  for 
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this  note.  The  conclusion  of  the  court  is  in  substance  as  just  stated. 
Judicial  responsibility  cannot  be  evaded  by  shifting  it  over  to  a 
member  of  the  bar.  The  following  sentence  may  be  given  from  the 
opinion  of  Dean,  J. :  ''Therefore,  of  whatever  drudgery  the  court 
of  original  jurisdiction  may  relieve  itself  in  this  class  of  cases  by  the 
appointment  of  an  examiner,  neither  it  nor  we  can  escape  the  burden 
of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  to  ascertain  if  it  does  in 
very  truth  establish  the  statutory  grounds  for  a  divorce." 

While  much  might  be  said  in  &vor  of  the  careful  and  particular 
requirements  of  the  rule  of  court,  and  the  advantage  of  having  an 
opinion  from  a  master  who  sees  the  witnesses,  hears  their  oral  testi- 
mony, reduces  it  to  writing,  and  forms  a  judgment  from  personal 
observation,  yet  the  determination  of  the  Supreme  Court  positively 
uproots  the  present  practice.  The  rule  of  court  so  far  as  concerns 
the  appointment  of  a  master,  and  its  provision  for  an  opinion  sug- 
gestive of  a  decree  by  him,  is  absolutely  of  no  effect. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  hereafter  cases  will  be  referred  to 
examiners  in  accordance  with  the  old  practice,  since  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  expressly  concedes  that  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  may  appoint  an  examiner  to  take  testimony  and  report  it : 
MiddUton  v.  Middleion^  41  Atl.  291. 


Innkeepers  ;  Liens  ;  Goods  of  Thiio)  Persons.  The  Code  of 
South  Dakota  provides  that  innkeepers  shall  have  a  lien  on  baggage 
and  other  effects  belonging  to  any  person  who  shall  abscond  wi^out 
paying  his  hotel  bills.  The  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  has  held,  in 
the  case  of  McClain  v.  Williams,  76  N.  W.  930  (Oct.  18,  1898), 
that  this  provision  of  the  code  must  be  construed  strictly  and  that 
the  innkeeper's  lien  will  not  attach  to  goods  of  third  persons  brought 
into  the  hotel  by  the  guest.  The  court  takes  the  view  that  the  code 
supersedes  the  common  law,  and  to  allow  the  property  of  the  third 
penon  to  be  held  for  the  debt  of  another  would  be  unconstitutional 
as  depriving  one  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law.  The 
court  holds  that  to  allow  such  a  lien  would  not  be  promotive  of 
justice.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  or  not  issue  might  not 
be  joined  upon  this  point.  It  is  a  rule  in  law  that  where  one  of  two 
innocent  peisons  must  suffer,  by  reason  of  the  fraudulent  acts  of  a 
third  person,  he  who  has  enabled  the  third  person  to  commit  the 
fraud  should  be  the  one  to  suffer.  At  common  law,  the  goods  of  a 
third  peison  brought  into  a  hotel  as  the  goods  of  a  guest  and  be- 
lieved by  the  innkeeper  to  belong  to  the  guest  would  be  subject  to 
the  lien:  Sneed  v.  Watkim^  i  C.  B.  n.  s.  266  (1856)  ;  Singer  v. 
Miller,  52  Minn.  516  (1893);  Kane  v.  Prentice,  13  Ore.  482 
(1886)  ;  Covington  v.  Newberger,  99  N.  Car.  523  (1888).  And 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  this  is  unjust.  The  third  person  by  allowing 
his  goods  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  guest  enables  him  to  secure 
credit  for  board  and  lodging,  and  as  between  him  and  the  innkeeper 
the  latter  would  seem  to  have  the  greater  equity.  It  might  also  be 
questioned  whether  the  view  of  the  court  in  holding  that  the  woids 
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"  belonging  to  any  person  who  shall  abscond  "  applies  strictly,  is  a 
£ur  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  code.  Would  not  a  com- 
mon sense  interpretation  of  this  expression  be  that  "goods  belong- 
ing to  any  person  who  shall  abscond  "  is  merely  a  general  designa- 
tion of  the  goods  brought  into  the  hotel  by  such  person.  The  old 
common  law  rule  seems  to  be  a  fair  one,  all  things  considered  ;  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a 
oonit  should  strive  to  construe  a  statute  as  antagonistic  to  it  rather 
than  in  harmony  with  it,  especially  in  view  of  the  extraordinary 
liability  to  which  innkeepers  are  subjected.  It  would  seem  that  the 
court,  in  its  anxiety  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  the  goods, 
bad  rather  overlooked  the  rights  of  the  unfortunate  innkeeper. 
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Origin  and  Growth  or  the  English  Constitution.  By  Hannis 
Taylor.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1S98. 

We  find  comprised  in  these  two  volumes  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  that  Constitution  of  England,  which  certainly 
had  a  strong  and  direct  influence  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  through  having  moulded  the  minds  of  the  men 
iriio  were  its  makers,  even  though  the  former  may  not  have  been 
so  exchsively  the  model  of  the  latter,  as  Mr.  Taylor  contends. 

In  reading  the  first  volume  we  seem  to  Ixr  listening  to  a  chorus  of 
familiar  voices.  The  powerful  accents  of  Maine,  Stubbs,  Vino- 
gradorf  and  Fiske,  unmistakable— each  in  his  own  way  phrasing  his 
own  new  thought  of  the  old  facts,  and  mingled  always  with  the 
cadenced  English  of  Green — meet  us  everywhere.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  used  his  authorities  copiously,  yet  he  has  used  them  well ;  and 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  old  voices  is  not  marred  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  new  host,  who  has  gathered  them  alx>ut  him.  That 
he  asks  them  to  do  much  of  the  talking  cannot  but  be  excused  to 
the  listener,  by  the  fact  that  they  talk  so  very  well.  Mr.  Taylor 
himself  speaks  clearly,  simply,  and  carries  his  theme  on  steadily  to 
its  appointed  end.  He  has  written  a  valuable  work,  but  the 
ground  has  been  so  well  covered  before,  that  perhaps  the  chief 
advantage  of  the  present  work  will  be  found  in  its  simplicity  of 
method  and  arrangement,  which  makes  a  reference  to  any  specific 
period  a  very  quick  and  easy  matter. 

That  he  is  right  in  his  idea  that  the  original  binding  element  of 
the  Teutons  was  a  national  and  not  a  geographical  one,  seems  in- 
disputable. In  our  new  idea  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  domination  of  the 
earth  we  seem  to  be  undoing,  in  some  degree,  the  work  of  the 
years  between  ourselves  and  those  ancient  Teutonic  peoples, 
again  we  come  to  the  idea  of  a  tic  of  race,  rather  than  of  physical 
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propinquity.  It  is  a  question  if  this  gradual  yielding  to  subser- 
viency to  the  land,  to  a  thing  in  the  place  of  an  idea,  was  not  a 
stepping  aside  from  the  straight  path  of  progress  toward  civiliza- 
tion, upon  which  our  ancestors  had  entered. 

In  his  interesting  exposition  of  the  ''  brand-new  idea'*  of  giving 
the  Federal  Government  the  power  to  execute  its  laws  on  the  indi- 
vidual directly,  not  on  the  states  in  their  corporate  capacity,  Mr. 
Taylor  is  emphasizing  a  most  interesting  element  of  the  situation 
at  the  formative  period  of  our  Constitution.  But^  perhaps,  it  is 
still  more  interesting  to  consider  that  this  federal  head,  which  was 
so  to  act,  was  not  a  physical  fact  at  all.  The  states  in  their  union 
did  not,  as  was  the  case  with  other  headships  of  federated  states, 
grant  such  headship  to  the  largest  or  more  powerful  state  among 
them  all.  This  ''head"  of  the  makers  of  our  Constitution  was 
not  a  head  at  all,  but  an  animating  soul,  through  whose  influence 
all  members  were  controlled  and  brought  to  act  as  one  body, 
without  any  one  being  set  above  or  below  another. 

In  view  of  the  immensity  of  the  work  undertaken,  the  long 
translations  from  Caesar  and  Tacitus  of  passages  more  than  familiar 
seems  hardly  justified,  while  the  profound  suggestions  of  Seebohm 
and  De  CouUnges  are  not  allowed  to  influence  the  text,  but  are 
passed  over  in  a  foot  note. 

To  the  rather  peculiar  repetitions  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  his 
authorities,  without  any  apparent  fusing  or  transmitation  through 
his  own  thought,  is  added  a  still  more  peculiar  repetition  of  the 
author's  own  phrases  in  different  portions  of  the  book.  As  in- 
stances, we  note  a  repetition  of  a  portion  of  page  276  on  page  2S2, 
paragraph  2,  and  of  a  portion  of  page  392  on  page  426.  It  indi- 
cates the  method  of  composition,  perhaps,  a  little  too  clearly  to  be 
wholly  pleasant. 

In  selecting  the  more  individual  portions  of  the  work  we  should 
turn  to  the  introduction  and  to  the  last  chapter.  We  think  that  very 
few  will  dissent  from  the  statement  in  the  introduction  that  our  Con- 
stitution is  a  growth  and  not  a  creation. .  If  anyone  appears  to  con- 
trovert this  fact,  it  is  rather  because  of  an  inadequate  statement  of 
the  idea  of  the  almost  miraculous  crystallization  of  contemporary 
thought  in  that  instrument,  than  to  an  idea  that  the  thought  itsdf 
was  wholly  new.  Gladstone  was  not  so  shallow  as  to  intend  to  give 
to  the  words  "struck  off,"  which  are  here  quoted,  the  meaning  of 
instantaneously  created.  That  the  instrument  was  "struck  off" 
in  a  marvellously  short  time  is  an  undisputed  fact.  But  that  no 
more  implies  that  it  was  a  creation  of  hitherto  non-existent  ideas^ 
than  the  fact  that  by  its  formation  the  new  nation  of  Americans 
at  once  sprang  into  existence  implies  the  creation  of  a  new  race  of 
human  beings. 

The  last  chapter  is  very  valuable,  setting  forth,  as  it  does,  the 
last  results  of  constitutional  government  in  England,  especially  in 
relation  to  local  self-government  and  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 
Between  these  two  chapters  lie  those  which  set  forth  the  result  of 
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evidently  long  and  unremitting  labor  and  research.  And  while 
they  add  nothing  to  the  reach  of  our  thought  or  the  knowledge  of 
fact  on  the  subject,  yet  they  do  give  us  a  clear,  interesting  and  in- 
telligible view  of  the  road  over  which  the  English  people  have  passed, 
in  their  long  pilgrimage  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  from  William 
of  Normandy  to  Victoria  of  England.  M.  C.  A'. 


Short  Studies  in  Evidence.     By  Irving  Brown.    Albany,   N. 
Y. :  Banks  &  Brothers.     1897. 

Mr.  Irving  Browne  has  collected  into  a  single  volume  a  number 
of  papers  on  various  topics  under  the  law  of  evidence,  which  he  has 
contributed  at  various  times  to  the  legal  periodicals.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  produce  a  new  work  on  the  law  of  evidence  ;  the 
twelve  papers  are  entirely  disconnected  and  are  not  even  arranged 
in  logical  order  of  sequence.  The  title  gives  no  idea  of  the  contents 
and  we  can  do  no  better  than  give  the  separate  headings  of  the 
essays :  Practical  Tests  in  Evidence ;  Theology  on  the  Witneas- 
Stand;  Evidence  of  Declarations  and  Reputations  as  to  Private 
Boundaries  ;  Parol  Evidence  to  Add  a  Warranty  to  a  Written  Sale ; 
Pkrol  Admission  of  Contents  of  a  Writing ;  Degrees  of  Secondary 
Evidence  ;  Unofficial  Entries  by  Third  Persons  ;  The  ''Excess  and 
Deficiency  Clause*'  in  Bills  of  Lading;  Of  the  Disqualification  of 
Parties  as  Witnesses ;  Testimony  of  Parties  on  Criminal  Prosecu- 
tion ;  Parol  Evidence  in  Respect  to  Writings  Under  the  Statute  of 
Frauds;  Self-Serving  Declarations.  Many  of  these  articles  were 
written  years  ago,  one  as  early  as  1857,  and  great  improvement 
could  have  been  made  in  the  practical  value  of  the  volume  had 
some  notes  been  added  containing  recent  cases.  Some  of  the 
''studies  "  are  very  entertaining,  notably  the  first ;  Practical  Tests 
in  Evidence,  and  the  eight  hundred  cases  cited  are  of  use  as  point- 
ing to  certain  line  of  cases.  The  volume  is  ordinary  size,  contain- 
ing 250  pages,  and  has  appended  a  table  of  cases  and  index. 

/.  K  B.  A. 


Selected  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Property  in  Land.  By  W. 
A.  Finch,  Professor  of  Law  in  Cornell  University  College  of  l^w. 
New  York :  Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.     1898. 

This  work,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  "contains  a  classified 
selection  of  cases  on  the  topics  usually  taught  in  our  law  schools  in 
the  course  on  ''  Real  Property,"  and,  as  evidenced  t^y  the  omission 
of  head  notes  from  the  cases,  is  intended  for  use  in  those  schools. 

The  analysis  of  the  subject,  and  the  classification  of  the  cases  are 
both  excellent,  though  Chapter  3,  of  Pirt  III.  would  seem  to  be  super- 
fluous in  view  of  Chapters  3  and  4  of  Part  IV.,  which  contain  the 
same  titles,  illustrated  by  the  same  cases,  llie  system  of  cross 
references  by  which  one  re]x>rt  of  a  case  is  utilized  to  illustrate 
several  different  topics  seems  a  good  one  in  view  of  the  space  limita- 
tion imposed  by  the  author  upon  himself,  though  it  may  be  that  in 
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practice  it  will  confuse  the  young  student,  and  tend  to  foster  his 
natural  propensity  to  stray  off  into  the  by-paths  of  dicta.  It  is  this 
very  space  limitation,  however,  which  detracts  most  from  the  value 
of  the  work ;  four  hundred  and  twenty  cases  being  manifestly  in- 
adequate to  a  proper  development  of  the  subject,  even  taking  into 
account  the  cross  references ;  while  the  nicely  balanced  proportions 
of  the  several  parts,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  work  as  a  whole, 
negatives  the  idea  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  complete  in  itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  book,  the  subject  con- 
sidered, is  the  paucity  of  English  cases ;  the  author  might  almost 
have  entitled  his  work  **  Selected  Affurican  Cases,"  etc.,  for  a  doae 
count  reveals  only  twelve  cases  from  the  English  reports.  In  vain 
one  looks  for  the  old  landmarks,  which  for  generations  have 
guided  the  student  through  the  mazes  of  the  common  law — for 
those  ''Leading  Cases"  which  hold  in  solution  whole  epochs  of 
legal  learning ;  in  place  of  Fletcher  v.  Ashbumer  is  Craig  v. 
Leslie  ;  and  even  the  presence  of  Vant  v.  Linrd  Barnard  hardly 
reconciles  one  to  the  absence  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury's 
case.  This  is  a  real  fault  in  the  work,  for  it  destroys  the  historical 
prospective  so  necessary  to  a  proper  contemplation  of  the  subject. 
No  reason  is  given  for  this  omission,  but  we  think  it  is  doe  to  the 
initial  fiuilt  of  attempting  to  confine  so  broad  a  subject  within  such 
narrow  limits. 

Though  the  author  does  not  say  so,  it  would  appear  from  internal 
evidence  that  the  work  is  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  those 
students  who  expect  to  practice  their  profession  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases  are  taken  from  the  reports 
of  that  state,  and  the  notes  contain  copious  references  to  the  New 
York  Code  and  Statutes,  even  when,  as  on  page  yri,  the  note  is 
appended  to  a  case  from  another  state.  The  very  compactness  of 
the  treatment,  however,  which,  to  the  reviewer's  mind,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  &ults  noticed,  will  render  the  work  useful,  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  instructor,  to  those  who  have  only  a  limited  amount 
of  time  to  devote  to  the  subject. 

fV\      £•     JBrn 


Taxation   for  State  Purposes  in  Pennsylvania.     By  Frank 
Marshall  Eastman.     Philadelphia :  Kay  &  Brother.     rSpS. 

The  subject  of  taxation — always  of  interest,  at  least,  to  those  upon 
whose  shouldeis  the  taxes  fiall  as  an  unwelcome  burden — ^has  again 
become  a  subject-matter  for  fresh  study  and  investigation  as  a  war 
revenue  becomes  necessary,  and  new  and  untried  adventures  in 
government  call  for  increased  expenditures  in  many  branches  of  the 
administration.  Each  state  has  its  own  system  of  raising  funds  to 
meet  the  local  needs,  and  thus  furnishes  an  object  lesson  to  all  its 
sister  states  as  to  the  means  and  methods  of  so  doing.  In  this  way 
each  state  adds  its  quota  to  the  general  knowledge,  and,  therefore, 
every  such  book  as  this  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  sh^ws  how  the 
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legislation  upon  this  subject  has  developed,  from  the  time  when  the 
sale  of  state  lands  and  the  income  derived  from  investments  of  the 
state  itself  were  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  government,  to  the 
^esent  time,  when  a  most  elaborate  system  is  necessary.  In  the 
development  of  this  system  wars  have  played  an  important  part. 
The  necessity  for  a  greater  revenue,  which  comes  with  every  war, 
leads  to  the  invention  of  new  methods  of  getting  at  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  and  legislatures  have  shown  much  ingenuity  in  origin- 
ating soch  methods.  Pennsylvania  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
the  modem  system  of  taxation  in  this  state  dates  from  the  increased 
expenditures  imposed  upon  the  state  by  the  demands  of  the  civil 
war.  Many  of  the  war  taxes,  it  is  true,  were  abolished  after  the 
extnoidinary  expenses  of  the  war  itself  had  ceased,  but  they  had 
given  a  model  upon  which  to  form  new  enactments  when  the  ex- 
penditores  again  outran  the  income  of  the  state. 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  author  of  the  treatise — that  the 
system  of  taxation  in  Pennsylvania  should  be  retained  in  its  entirety 
until  any  change  which  may  be  proposed  has  been  shown,  by  ab> 
senate  demonstration  to  be  its  superior — we  think  we  may  safely 
assert  that  the  system  is  well  set  forth  by  him.  The  arrangement 
and  classification  are  those  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  treatise  making — rather  we  have  a  compilation, 
which  performs  the  office  of  such  a  work  in  a  simple  and  clear 
manner.  The  experience  of  the  author  in  connection  with  his 
official  duties  has  led  him  to  the  use  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
manner  of  stating  his  own  conclusions  in  some  of  the  passages 
where  he  ceases  to  be  the  mere  compiler  and  becomes  the  author. 
The  sensation  given  is  that  of  an  inaudible  interlocutor,  with  an 
andible  voice  in  answer.  This  manner,  however,  has  its  advan- 
tages, as  one  often  seeks  a  book  of  this  sort  in  order  to  fmd  an 
answer  to  some  definite  question,  and  the  book  which  answers  it 
clearly  is  only  too  rarely  found.  As  a  compendium  of  our  tax 
laws  and  an  answer  to  many  such  questions,  this  book  appears  to 
have  a  very  definite  value  and  place  of  its  own. 


Sklbcted  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Partnership.     By  Franqs  M. 
BuRDiCK.     Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1898. 

The  ever-growing  list  of  ** selected  cases"  has  received  a  valu- 
able addition  on  the  subject  of  Partnership,  through  the  efforts  of 
Professor  Burdick,  of  the  Columbia  Law  School.  The  success  of 
his  Cases  on  Sales  has  paved  the  way  for  the  favorable  reception  of 
the  Partnership  cases,  and  the  latter  is  fully  deserved. 

The  cases  selected  are  in  the  vast  majority  American  and  of 
very  recent  date,  the  collection,  in  the  former  respect,  being  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  Professor  Ames,  of  Harvard,  in  which 
more  tiban  three-quarters  of  the  cases  are  from  the  English  courts. 
While  the  historical  perspective  of  the  law  is  not  so  strikingly  exhib- 
ited  to  the  student  by  the  modern  cases,  yet  the  more  desirable 
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object,  perhaps,  of  presenting  the  law  in  its  present  working  atti- 
tude is  attained. 

The  book  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  as  follows :  L,  The  For- 
mation of  a  Partnership;  II.,  F^utnership  as  to  Third  Persons; 
III.,  The  Nature  of  a  Partnership;  IV.,  Powers  of  P^tners ;  V., 
Rights  and  Remedies  of  Creditors;  VI.,  Duties  and  Liabilities  of 
Partners  Inter  Se ;  VII.,  Dissolution  of  P^utnership;  VIII.,  Ac- 
counting and  Distribution ;  IX.,  Limited  Partnership. 

These  chapters  are  divided  into  very  minute  sections,  and  it 
might  be  objected  that  the  work  of  subdivision  is  overdone.  Some 
of  the  sections  could  easily  be  joined  with  others  without  damage 
to  the  arrangement.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  to  remem- 
ber, some  time  after  he  has  read  a  case,  anything  more  than  the 
general  division  under  which  it  came,  and  an  attempt  at  too  great  a 
subdivision  of  a  subject  is  apt  to  leaui  the  student  to  believe  that 
each  particular  subsection  is  governed  by  a  separate  rule  of  law,  and 
that  each  of  these  rules  must  be  learned  separately  instead  of  being 
deduced  from  the  general  principles  of  the  law  on  the  subject. 

The  absence  of  notes  to  the  cases,  showing  to  what  eztoit  they 
have  been  followed,  is  to  be  remarked,  but  may  be  explained  by  the 
extremely  recent  date  of  many  of  them.  The  practice  of  adding 
short  foot  notes  to  cases  in  these  collections  cannot  be  too  strongly 
commended.  Some  of  the  cases  are  too  greatly  condensed,  how* 
ever,  and  all  the  opinions  in  Cox  v.  Hickman^  8  H.  L.  C.  968 
(1868),  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Cranworth's,  have  been  omit- 
ted* ihit  on  the  whole  the  cases  are  well  selected  and  interestiog, 
and  would  form  the  basis  of  a  valuable  course  in  a  law  school. 
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AN  INQUIRY   INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  LAW  OF 
CORPORATIONS— PART  11. 

The  Relation  of  the  State  to  the  Corporation  and  the  Persons 

Composing  it. 

As  an  artificial  person  existing  in  the  law  as  the  subject  of 
property  rights  and  in  its  essence  diflfering  only  from  a  natural 
person  in  that  personal  rights  cannot  be  predicated  of  it,  a 
corporation  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  rights,  properties  or 
immunities  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  can  any  State 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  its  contracts.  These 
constitutional  restrictions  do  not,  as  is  well  known,  apply  to 
the  general  rights  of  property,  such  as  the  general  rights  to 
contract,  to  sue,  to  buy  and  sell  lands,  etc,  and  such  rights, 
therefore,  so  far  as  such  special  provisions  are  concerned, 
continue  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State ;  but  these  pro- 
visions do  apply,  not  only  to  the  right  of  a  person  to  property 
vested  in  him,  but  abo  to  the  right  to  freely  use  such 
property,  as  it  is  in  such  right  of  user  that  the  ownership  of 
the  property  is  found.  A  corporation,  therefore,  can  no  more 
be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  the  right  to  sell  its  real  estate  than 
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of  the  real  estate  itself,  as  in  either  case  it  would  be  deprived 
of  a  vested  property  right  without  due  process  of  law; 
although,  so  far  as  these  special  provisions  are  concerned,  it 
can  be  deprived  by  law  of  the  general  right  to  deal  in  real 
estate,  excepting  such  real  estate  as  to  which  its  property 
rights  had  become  vested.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  its  con- 
tractual rights,  not  only  cannot  its  actual  contracts  be  im- 
paired by  any  State  law,  but  it  cannot  be  deprived  by  law  of 
its  right  to  make  contracts  for  the  use  of  the  property  belong- 
ing to  it,  since  such  latter  right  is  an  incident  to  the  ownership 
of  the  property  and  vests  upon  its  acquirement.  An  incor- 
porated livery  stable  company,  for  instance,  can  no  more  be 
deprived  of  its  right  to  hire  or  sell  its  horses,  than  of  the  horses 
themselves,  without  due  process  of  law,  since  the  ownership  of 
such  horses  really  consists  in  the  right  of  the  corporation  to 
use,  to  hire  and  to  sell  them.  It  would  hardly  seem  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  this  question,  but  that  it  is  apparently  often 
assumed  that,  by  the  very  act  of  incorporation,  the  state 
acquires  some  right  to  regulate  the  exercise  by  a  corporaticm 
of  its  special — ^that  is — ^vested  property  rights.  That  the  State 
does  often  possess  such  right  with  regard  to  special  corpora- 
tions is  true,  but  such  right  in  such  cases  flows  not  from  the 
artificial  character  of  the  corporation,  but  from  the  public 
character  of  the  franchise  it  enjoys.  The  State  always  pos- 
sesses the  right  to  regulate  the  use  of  a  public  franchise,  whether 
such  franchises  be  vested  in  a  natural  or  an  artificial  person, 
and  it  is  this  right  to  regulate  business  of  a  public  character 
usually,  if  not  invariably,  conducted  by  corporations,  which  is 
confused  with  the  right  to  regulate  the  business  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  such.  A  railway  as  a  public  carrier  is  subject  in  the 
exercise  of  its  public  fi-anchise  to  the  reasonable  control  of  the 
State,  but  so  also  would  be  a  natural  person  vested  with  a  like 
privilege  and  duty.  Irrespective,  however,  of  any  such 
privilege  or  duty,  the  vested  property  rights  of  a  corporation 
should  evidently  be  governed  by  the  legal  doctrines  applicable 
to  the  property  rights  of  all  persons.  But  a  moment's  con- 
sideration will  show  that  the  genenU  property  rights  of  a 
corporation  are  on  a  different  basis.    A  corporation  is  created 
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when  any  persons  are  authorized  to  act  under  an  assumed 
name ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  limitation,  we  find 
that  such  persons  are  thereby  authorized  to  exercise  all  the 
property  rights  under  such  name,  but  it  is  plainly  within  the 
power  of  the  State,  upon  creating  such  corporation,  to  fix  or 
limit  such  property  rights  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to 
subsequently  alter  such  rights  by  proper  amendment  of  the 
coiporate  charter,  for  a  corporation  cannot,  as  we  shall  see, 
be  said  to  possess  any  vested  right  therein. 

A  corporation  we  have  found  to  be  merely  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  state  in  conferring  upon  various  persons  the 
right  to  act  under  an  assumed  name ;  if,  therefore,  this  right 
thus  conferred  were  abrogated,  the  corporation  would  itself 
cease  to  exist ;  or,  if  such  right  were  modified,  would  continue 
to  exist,  if  at  all,  under  changed  conditions.  And,  plainly,  this 
right  of  such  persons  to  act  under  the  corporate  name  cannot 
be  maintained  by  the  corporation  itself,  for  such  corporation, 
bdng  but  the  result  of  such  right,  cannot  in  any  way  maintain 
that  upon  which  it  depends  for  its  very  existence.  The 
inviolability  of  a  corporate  charter,  therefore,  if  a  (act, 
must  be  found  in  the  relations  by  such  charter  established,  not 
between  the  state  and  the  corporation,  but  between  the  state 
and  the  parties  to  whom  such  charter  is  granted,  to  wit,  the 
persons  composing  the  corporation.  What,  then,  are  such 
relations  ?  The  essence  of  a  corporate  charter  is  the  bare 
right  to  act  under  an  assumed  name.  Certainly,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  factors  or  considerations,  this  right  is  but 
a  privilege  voluntarily  conferred  by  the  state,  and,  therefore, 
revocable  at  will.  A  special  power  not  a  common  right  either 
of  person  or  of  property,  but  a  power  entirely  artificial  and  con- 
ventional, conferred  simply  in  the  execution  of  a  State  policy, 
should  certainly  remain  subject  to  State  control.  The  power 
to  act  under  an  assumed  name  thus  conferred  by  the  State  is 
not  a  common  right,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  special  privilege 
ccMiferred  by  the  state  in  derogation  of  the  common  rights  of 
all  other  persons  and,  a  priori,  public  policy,  as  common 
reason  would  seem  to  require,  that  if  the  State  should  sub- 
sequently determine  the  exercise  of  such  right  to  be  contrary 
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to  public  policy,  that  it  should  be  able  to  withdraw  it  and 
thereby  dissolve  the  corporation. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  suggested  that  a  corporate  charter  may 
not  contain  a  contract,  but  what  is  meant  and  what  would 
seem  too  plain  for  argument,  is  that  the  essence  of  a  corporate 
charter,  the  bare  power  conferred  by  the  State  upon  various 
individuals  to  act  under  an  assumed  name,  is  not  in  itself 
and  cannot  be  construed  into  a  contract.  Many  charters, 
especially  charters  of  quasi  public  corporations,  in  addition  to 
creating  a  corporation,  go  further  and  impose  upon  the 
resulting  corporation  special  duties,  and  in  consideration  thereof 
grant  to  it  special  privileges,  which  latter  may  well  be  said  to 
lie  in  contract ;  but  what  is  to  be  noted  is  that  such  a  contract, 
even  if  found  in  a  charter,  is  not  of  its  essence  but  is  merely 
incident  thereto.  If  such  a  contract  be  found  in  the  charter 
creating  the  corporation,  such  charter  should  be  to  such 
extent  protected  from  repeal  or  amendment  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  but  as  is  well  said  by  Justice 
Field,  in  StetH  v.  Mississippi,  ^  in  discussing  the  Dartmouth 
College  case :  *'  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  the  charter  which  is  protected,  but  only  any  contract 
the  charter  may  contain ;  if  there  is  no  contract,  there  b 
nothing  in  the  grant  upon  which  the  Constitution  can  act." 
The  erroneous  doctrine  that  all  corporate  charters,  without 
regard  to  any  epecial  contract,  are  protected  as  contracts 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  doctrine  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  established  by  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case,  is  founded  partly  upon  a  misconception  of  the  true 
nature  of  corporations,  and  partly  upon  the  failure  to  distin- 
guish between  ancient  and  modem  charters.  It  is  true  that 
the  old  English  charters,  like  the  charter  of  Dartmouth 
College,  were  in  form  grants,  but  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be 
found  not  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  corporation  or  in  • 
any  contractual  relation  which  the  state  intended  to  establish 
therewith,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  old  English  charters  were 
in  their  very  nature  grants,  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  artificial  persons  to  conduct  commonplace  enterprises, 
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but  were  grants  of  political  privileges  which  the  corporators 
cither  purchased  or  wrested  from  the  crown.  These  charters 
took  the  form  of  grants,  not  because  the  corporators  had  a 
vested  right  to  act  under  an  assumed  name,  but  because  the 
object  and  purpose  of  such  charters,  of  which  the  creation  of 
the  corporation  was  but  an  incident,  was  to  protect  the 
members  of  the  corporation,  in  the  exercise  of  certain  privileges, 
from  the  tyrannical  interference  of  not  the  state  but  the 
crown. 

Historically,  corporations  were  chartered  for  public  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  political  purposes.  It  is  not  meant 
that  they  were  public  corporations  in  the  present  technical 
sense  of  such  term,  that  is  mere  agencies  of  the  state ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  were  few,  if  any,  such.  But  such  charters 
were  primarily  grants  of  political  privileges,  the  corporations 
existing  merely  as  incident  thereto.  Naturally,  therefore, 
these  charters,  being  in  the  nature  of  charters  of  liberties,  took 
their  solemn  form  and  were  vigorously  maintained  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  crown.  But,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
it  was  the  political  privileges  and  liberties  conferred  and  not 
the  mere  right  to  act  under  an  assumed  name  that  were  thus 
maintained.  A  glance  at  the  old  English  corporations  will 
bring  this  fact  out.  The  first  English  corporations  were 
probably  the  guilds.  These  were  associations  of  tradesmen 
priaiarily  for  mutual  advantage,  but  who,  in  consideration  of 
certain  public  duties  to  be  by  them  performed,  had  obtained 
from  the  crown  special  political  powers  and  privileges,  often  of 
such  broad  character  as  to  practically  embrace  the  government 
of  a  municipality.  Historically  speaking,  indeed,  municipali- 
ties, as  the  outgrowth  of  such  guilds,  were  not  as  now  mere 
political  agents  of  the  state,  but  were  associations  of  persons 
who,  by  charter,  had  acquired  the  right,  in  certain  respects,  to 
govern  themselves.  The  charters  were,  indeed,  in  many 
respects,  similar  to  those  of  the  great  universities — ^to  that  of 
Dartmouth  College ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  argued  from  this  that 
these  latter  charters  were,  in  any  sense,  contracts.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  deduction,  if  any,  to  be  drawn,  is  that  these 
latter  corporations  are  like  municipalities,  of  a  political  char- 
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acter,  and,  therefore,  according  to  our  modem  doctrine,  subject 
to  state  control. 

The  charter  of  foreign  colonies  were  of  the  same  character. 
To  encourage  the  establishment  of  such  a  colony,  a  charter 
would  be  granted  the  adventurers,  carrying  with  it  various 
political  rights  and  privil^es.  Many  of  the  American  colo- 
nies were  thus  established  ;  their  charters  were  in  form  com- 
pacts, and  the  proprietors  and  colonists,  therefore,  properly 
maintained  them  to  be  guarantees  of  political  liberties.  Going 
a  step  further,  charters  were  then  granted  to  companies  of 
merchants  conferring  certain  trade  privileges  of  a  political 
character.  But  so  far  stock  companies  were  unknown ;  and 
the  members  of  corporations  merely  enjoyed  the  political 
privileges  conferred.  In  the  year  1600,  however,  the  first 
joint  stock  company,  the  East  India  Company,  was  chartered 
by  the  crown.  This  charter,  also,  was  in  form  a  coo^Mict 
In  consideration  of  their  undertaking  certain  annual  ventures 
in  the  Indies,  the  corporators  and  their  successors,  under  the 
name  of  the  East  India  Company,  were  granted  certain  trade 
and  political  privileges.  Thus  &r  this  charter  was  similar  to 
others  previously  granted,  but  in  addition  this  company  was 
authorized  to  issue  stock  and  to  carry  on  its  enterprise  in  the 
corporate  name  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders.  Hereto- 
fore the  members  of  corporations  had  enjoyed  their  political 
privileges  as  individuals,  the  corporation  merely  existing  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  and  maintaining  them,  but  by  this 
charter,  as  with  modem  stock  companies,  all  such  privileges 
were  vested  in  the  corporation  itself,  the  members  thereof 
having  only  the  right  to  elect  the  governing  board  and  to 
share  the  profits. 

As  the  East  India  Company  may  be  said  to  usher  in  the 
modem  stock  company,  it  may  be  well  to  stop  for  a  moment 
to  compare  the  old  with  the  new  corporation.  Both  are 
artificial  persons  resulting  from  the  right  conferred  by  the 
state  upon  various  persons  to  act  under  an  assumed  name, 
but  otherwise  there  is  little  or  no  similarity  between  them. 
Their  charters  are  essentially  different.  As  seen,  the  old 
charters  were  charters  of  privileges  and  liberties  of  a  more  or 
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less  political  character,  or  which  the  act  of  incorporation  in 
itself  was  a  mere  incident,  while  modern  charters  are,  as  a 
rule,  mere  acts  of  incorporation,  their  sole  purpose  and  intent 
being  to  create  artificial  persons.  Old  English  charters  were 
considered  by  the  people,  although  not  in  law,  inviolable  by 
the  crown,  because  they  were  of  a  public  character  and  carried 
with  them  or  guaranteed  political  privileges  and  liberties,  and 
Aot  because  of  any  legal  doctrine  or  belief  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  simple  act  of  creating  an  artificial  person  binding 
upon  the  state ;  the  present  legal  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the 
inviolability  of  corporate  charters  can  find  no  support  in  the 
old  English  law  or  sentiment.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
characteristic  of  the  old  corporations,  its  political  character, 
that  protected  it  from  the  interference  of  the  crown  would, 
under  our  present  doctrine  of  public  corporations,  render  like 
corporations  subject  to  state  control.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Dartmouth  College  case,  therefore,  that  charters,  as  grants  or 
executed  contracts,  can  be  neither  repealed  or  amended  by  the 
State,  cannot  be  supported  either  historically  or  theoretically. 
Yet,  very  possibly,  the  decision  itself  was  correct.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  did  not  under- 
take to  repeal  the  charter  in  question,  but  merely  amended  it 
so  as  to  change  the  administration  of  the  College — a  very 
difleicnt  thing.  And  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  sustaining  such  act,  based  its  opinion  upon  its  finding  that 
such  College  was  a  public  and  not  a  private  corporation. 
But,  assuming  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be 
correct  in  its  finding  that  such  College  was  a  private  corpora- 
tion, a  very  diflferent  case  is  presented.  The  State  having 
granted  certain  individuals  and  their  successors  the  right  to 
administer  a  private  fund  committed  to  them  for  a  private 
purpose,  under  an  assumed  name,  might  have  deprived  such 
persons,  by  the  repeal  of  such  act,  of  such  special  privilege 
and  thereby  remitted  them  their  common  law  rights  and 
duties ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  State  possessed  the 
right  to  transfer  this  privilege  of  administering  such  private 
property  to  certain  other  persons  selected  by  itself.  The 
question  of  the  public  or  private  character  of  this  College  was 
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a  fundamental  question  upon  which  the  State  and  the  United 
States  courts  disagreed;  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire sustaining  the  act  in  question  simply  as  an  exercise  of 
the  recognized  right  of  the  State  to  r^;ulate  and  control  public 
corporations.  With  this  divergence  of  finding,  however,  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves  further,  except  to  note  the 
rather  curious  fact  that,  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  but  followed  the  New  Hampshire  court  in  holding^ 
an  educational  corporation  to  be  of  a  public  character  (as  it 
probably  would  have  done  if  the  case  had  arisen  within  the 
last  few  years),  it  would  have  been  compelled  to  affirm  the 
State  decision,  and  the  unfortunate  doctrine  of  the  case  would 
probably  never  have  been  established.  We  say  unfortunate, 
for  that  such  doctrine  is  unfortunate,  is,  outside  of  any  a  prion 
reasoning  upon  the  subject,  established  by  the  (act  that  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  been  compelled,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation,  to  override  such  decision  by  constitutional  or 
legislative  provision. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  amend,  with- 
out repealing,  the  charter  of  a  private  corporation.  In  so  iar 
as  a  corporation  charter  merely  confers  upon  certain  persons 
the  right  to  exercise  certain  property  rights  under  an  assumed 
name,  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  right  of  the 
State  to  repeal  such  act  and  thereby  deprive  such  persons  of 
every  right  so  conferred,  applies  as  well  to  the  right  of  the 
State  by  the  amendment  of  such  act,  to  limit  and  restrict  such 
persons  in  the  further  exercise  of  such  special  rights  so  con- 
ferred, so  long  as  such  amendment  does  not  interfere  with  any- 
vested  property  right  of  the  corporation  itself.  For  instance, 
a  manu&cturing  corporation  could,  by  proper  amendment  of 
its  charter,  be  deprived  of  its  general  power  to  buy  and  sell 
lands,  provided  such  amendment  did  not  in  any  way  aflfect  its 
right  to  sell  such  lands  as  it  might  have  already  acquired  or 
contracted  to  acquire,  as  only  in  such  latter  case  would  the 
corporation,  as  a  continuing  existing  person,  be  deprived  of  a 
vested  property  right  without  due  process  of  law.  It  may 
seem  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  such  an  act,  applicable  to  the 
property  belonging  to  a  corporation,  would  be  invalid  if  the 
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corporation  continued  to  exist,  and  \et  an  act  repealing  the 
entire  charter  and,  thereiore,  necessarily  having  the  same 
result,  would  be  valid.  The  distinction,  however,  is  plain. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  land  belonging  to  the  dissolved  cor- 
poration would  become  immediately  the  property  of  the 
directors,  receivers  or  the  stockholders  of  the  corporation,  as 
the  case  might  be,  with  full  power  of  sale  vested  in  them ; 
while,  in  the  former  case,  it  would  still  remain  the  property  of 
the  corporation,  but  with  the  power  of  sale  divested,  and  it  is 
in  this  divesting  of  the  power  of  sale  that  the  invalidity  of  the 
act  is  found  Likewise  an  act  amending  a  corporate  charter, 
so  as  to  deprive  it  absolutely  of  its  right  to  make  contracts, 
would  also  be  void,  since  that  would  be  to  deprive  it,  while 
still  an  existing  person  and  recognized  as  such  in  the  law,  of 
a  vested  right  with  regard  to  all  property  belonging  to  it ;  and 
an  amendment  regulating  the  exercise  of  such  contractual 
rights  in  certain  cases  would  also  be,  for  the  same  reason, 
void,  unless  it  could  be  sustained  as  a  reasonable  exercise  of 
the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  use  of  a  public  franchise. 
It  is  on  this  ground,  of  course,  that  acts  such  as  those  fixing 
railway  charges  are  sustained,  while,  for  the  general  reasons 
heretofore  stated,  they  are  void,  if  unreasonable,  as  depriving 
persons  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

It  may  be  generally  stated,  therefore,  that  acts  repealing 
corporate  charters  are  valid,  as  also  all  acts  to  amend  such 
charters  by  limiting  the  powers  originally  conferred  thereby, 
provided  such  amendments  are  not  applicable  to  vested  prop- 
erty rights.  It  is  often  suggested,  however,  that  such  acts, 
either  of  repeal  or  of  amendment,  should  be  held  invalid  with 
reference  to  stock  companies  as  impairing  the  obligation  of 
the  contract  between  the  stockholders,  irrespective  of  any  con- 
tract between  the  State  and  the  corporation  or  any  vested  right 
of  the  corporation  as  an  existing  person.  This  supposed  con- 
tract among  the  stockholders  is  very  commonly  referred  to  by 
text-writers  and  jurists  as  an  indisputable  fact  and  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  a  stock  company,  but,  under  the  analysis 
of  a  corporation  here  given,  there  seems  to  be  no  place  for 
such  a  contract. 
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A  corporation  is  but  an  artificial  person  existing  as  the 
result  of  the  right  conferred  by  the  State  upon  various  persons 
to  act  under  an  assumed  name ;  the  stockholders  are  but  the 
donors  of  the  corporate  property.  Where,  then,  or  in  what, 
is  the  contract  among  such  stockholders?  There  may  be, 
and  often  is,  a  contract  among  promotors  (who  may  after- 
wards become  stockholders)  with  reference  to  the  formation  of 
the  corporation,  but  upon  the  formation  of  the  corporation 
such  contract  ceases.  There  is,  also,  often  a  contract  of 
subscription  between  the  stockholders  and  the  corporation, 
but  upon  the  full  payment  for  and  issue  of  the  stock  sub- 
scribed for,  such  contract  is  fulfilled,  or,  in  any  case,  and  even 
before  so  fulfilled,  it  is  a  contract  between  the  corporation  and 
its  stockholders  as  individuals  and  not  in  any  way  a  contract 
among  the  stockholders  themselves.  A  person  may  become 
a  stockholder  of  a  corporation  in  two  different  ways :  first,  by 
contract  of  subscription  with  the  corporation,  above  referred  to, 
and  second,  by  the  purchase  of  the  stock  from  third  persons. 
In  the  latter  case  he  evidentiy  enters  into  no  contract  with 
either  the  corporation  or  any  of  the  stockholders,  but  merely 
a  contract  or  purchase  and  sale  with  the  former  stockholder. 
In  either  of  the  above  instances  it  seems  impossible  to  find  a 
basis  for  any  contract  among  the  stockholders  themselves,  and 
in  fact  none  such  exists. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  stockholders,  indeed,  are  fixed  and 
determined,  but  evidently  not  by  any  contract  among  them- 
selves, for  they  need  not  have  any  dealings  with  each  other, 
but,  by  law,  the  fact  being  that  such  rights  and  duties  cannot 
in  any  way  be  affected  by  any  contract  among  themselves. 
The  position  of  a  stockholder  in  the  corporation  is  evidently 
one  of  status  and  not  of  contract,  and  this  becomes  especially 
evident  when  we  consider  other  corporations  than  those  of  a 
commercial  character.  Take,  for  instance,  the  citizens  of  a 
municipal  corporation,  who  occupy  in  many  respects  a  position 
with  regard  to  the  corporation  and  with  regard  to  each  other 
similar  to  the  position  occupied  by  stockholders.  Certainly,  it 
would  be  absurd  even  to  suggest  that  any  contractual  relation 
exists  between  such  citizens,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
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status  of  a  stockholder  which  serves  to  distinguish  him  in  this 
respect  from  the  taxpayer  and  voter  of  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion. In  accepting  the  charter,  or  in  incorporating  the 
company,  the  stockholders  do,  indeed,  fix  the  status  of  them- 
selves and  their  successors,  but  they  enter  into  no  contract 
with  each  other.  They  one  and  all  submit  themselves  neces- 
sarily to  the  law  controlling  the  stockholders  of  a  corporation, 
but  enter  into  no  contract  which  could  be  by  law  impaired, 
unless  it  be  the  contract  of  subscription  with  the  corporation 
just  referred  to  and  which  we  will  now  consider.  This  sub- 
scription contract  is  based  upon  the  charter.  The  subscriber 
to  stock  agrees  thereby  to  pay  the  corporation,  or,  under  our 
definition,  the  persons  authorized  to  act  as  such,  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  be  held  and  administered  by  them  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity  for  the  corporate  purposes  as  set  forth  in  the 
charter  and,  therefore,  of  course,  when  such  money  is  paid,  it 
is  taken  by  such  corporation  or  by  such  persons  in  such  cor- 
porate capacity  under  the  resulting  contract  or  trust,  as  it  may 
be  put,  that  it  should  be  held  and  used  by  them  in  such 
corporate  capacity  for  such  corporate  purposes.  There, 
therefore,  remains  in  such  stockholders  and  their  successors  a 
vested  right  in  such  property  to  have  it  managed  by  such 
persons  and  no  others,  acting  in  such  corporate  capacity, 
applied  to  such  purposes,  which  vested  right,  of  course,  is 
protected  by  the  various  constitutional  provisions  heretofore 
referred  to. 

The  State,  therefore,  cannot,  under  the  guise  of  amending 
die  charter  of  a  corporation,  divert  such  funds  from  the  charter 
to  other  purposes  or  transfer  its  administration  from  the 
persons  to  whom,  under  the  original  charter,  it  was  committed, 
to  other  and  diflerent  persons,  for  such  an  act  would  both 
impair  the  obligation  of  the  implied  contract  between  the  cor- 
poration and  its  stockholders,  and  deprive  the  stockholders  of 
a  vested  right  in  the  corporate  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

It  is  interesting  to  again  note  here  that,  assuming  Dartmouth 
College  to  have  been  a  private  corporation,  this  doctrine 
sustains  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  such  case,  since 
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the  statute  there  in  question  purported  to  actually  transfer  the 
property  of  such  College  from  one  set  of  trustees  to  another. 

The  only  other  contracts  that  might  be  effected  by  acts 
repealing  or  amending  charters  are  the  contracts  of  the 
corporations  with  third  persons;  plainly,  an  amendment  would 
be  invalid  which  impaired  the  obligation  of  such  contract,  but 
a  repeal  would  never  impair  the  obligation  thereof,  since  the 
dissolution  of  a  corporation  as  is  well  determined  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  Greenwood  v.  Unian  Freight  Ry.^  ^  is  in  the 
law,  but  the  death  of  a  person  and  such  contracts  survive 
against  the  corporate  successors. 

As  already  suggested,  however,  a  corporate  charter  is 
protected  from  repeal  or  amendment,  to  the  extent  that  it 
contains  a  special  contract  or  vests  property  rights.  If,  for 
example,  a  street  railway  is  constructed  reljring  upon  the 
franchise  to  operate  the  same  upon  public  highwasrs,  granted 
by  the  corporate  charter,  then  such  franchise  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  user  of  such  railway  property,  and  in  coti- 
nection  therewith  should  be  held  a  vested  property  right ;  or 
to  take  the  case  of  a  contract,  if  a  railway  is  constructed  re* 
lying  upon  a  tax  exemption,  granted  by  the  charter,  then  such 
exemption  becomes  a  contract  executed  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  and,  therefore,  binding  on  the  State  in  the  absence  of 
a  specially  reserved  power  of  amendment  or  repeal.  This 
power,  however,  is  now  almost  universally  reserved  to  the 
State,  and,  therefore,  all  charters  are  now  subject  to  repeal 
and  to  such  amendment  as  does  not,  as  heretofore  shown,  im- 
pair any  existing  contract  or  divest  the  corporation  of  any 
vested  properly  right. 

The  status,  however,  of  corporations  formed  under  the  gen- 
eral law  would  seem  to  be  quite  diflerent.  In  such  case  the 
State  has  evidently  conferred  no  special  license,  in  its  nature 
revocable,  upon  special  individuals,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
granted  to  all  persons  alike  a  general  right  which  it  would,  there- 
fore, seem  it  could  not  abrogate  with  regard  to  special  individu- 
als. The  State,  therefore,  should  not  have  the  power  to  repeal 
or  amend  the  charter  of  such  a  corporation  by  a  special  law, 

'  105  u.  S.  13. 
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since  that  would  be  to  deprive  the  persons  constituting  such  a 
corporation  of  a  right  common  to  all  other  citizens.  Of  course, 
however,  such  corporations  are  not  beyond  the  control  of  the 
State,  but,  being  formed  under  general  laws,  they  should  be 
reached  by  amendments  thereof  or  by  other  general  laws 
applicable  to  all  corporations  of  their  class.  What  has  been 
heretc^ore  said  with  reference  to  the  amendments  of  special 
charters  by  special  laws  applies  equally  to  the  amendment  of 
the  charters  of  such  corporations  by  general  law,  and  any  such 
general  law  which  impairs  the  obligation  of  existing  contracts 
or  deprives  any  corporation  of  a  vested  property  right  will  be 
invalid,  although,  as  heretofore  shown,  a  general  law  dissolving 
such  corporations  would  be  perfectly  legal 

Henry  Windcw  Williams, 
Battixiiofe,  October,  1898. 

(To  be  oondnded. ) 
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"  NO  ONE  SHALL  BE  COMPELLED  IN  ANY  CRIM- 
INAL CASE  TO  BE  A  WITNESS  AGAINST 
HIMSELF," 

Considered  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Unconstitu- 
tionality OF  Statutes  of  Immunity  or  Indemnity. 

Throughout  the  centuries  of  civilization  there  has  been  a 
great  problem  confronting  the  most  distinguished  writers  and 
jurists  of  all  nations.  The  foremost  thought  of  the  times  has 
endeavored  to  solve  this  problem  either  by  the  principles  of 
logic  or  by  the  instinctive  feelings  of  humanity.  The  diverse 
views  on  this  problem  have  all  been  predicated  on  the  ultimate 
principle  of  elevating  humanity  to  a  higher  and  nobler  plane. 
Reasons  pro  and  can  almost  innumerable  have  been  advanced 
on  either  side  and,  to  the  minds  of  the  reasoners,  the  conclu- 
sion reached  has  been  proved  beyond  a  question.  This  great 
problem  has  been,  and  is  nodiing  more  nor  less  than,  how  shall 
the  truth  be  best  established  in  a  suit  at  law  with  the  least 
harm  to  the  individual  and  the  greatest  good  to  society  ?  This 
problem  embodies  the  whole  law  of  evidence,  not  only  as  we 
of  the  common  law  understand  it,  but  those  as  well  of  the  dvil 
law  and  of  the  canon  law. 

The  law  of  evidence  involves  as  many  and  perhaps  more 
intricate  points  in  all  systems  of  jurisprudence  than  any  other 
branch,  unless  it  be  that  of  pleading.  Many  of  these  ques- 
tions were  settled  years  ago,  and  have  remained  ever  since 
unchanged.  Others  have  not  been  and  are  not  yet  settled 
They  remain  still  a  bone  of  contention  among  lawyers  and 
philosophers,  and  frequently  are  a  matter  which  leads  the  pop- 
ulace (who  are  told  that "  ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one*') 
to  believe  that  these  abstruse  discussions  are  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bewildering  their  minds  than  of  arriving  at  any  real  and 
substantial  conclusion.  About  the  question  we  have  selected 
such  conditions  exist     Old  principles  long  considered  estab- 
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lished  have  been  broken  in  upon  by  legislation  until  we  are  all 
at  sea,  lawyers  as  well  as  laymen.  A  return  to  fundamental 
principles  will  be  necessary  to  get  our  bearings. 

It  was  the  custom  and  law  of  Rome,  that  no  one  except  a 
slave  should  be  compelled  to  give  testimony  against  himself. 
One  of  Gcero's  most  noted  invectives  is  the  one  against  Verras, 
who  attempted  by  torture  to  compel  a  Roman  citizen  to  testify. 
Aulus  Gellius,  TuUy  and  Ulpian  characterize  the  methods 
practiced  upon  slaves  not  only  as  cruel  and  inhuman,  but  as 
producing  £dsehood  rather  than  truth. 

These  Roman  writers  and  speakers  tell  us  that  men  in  their 
extremity  will  not  hesitate  to  testify  to  an  untruth;  that  to 
compel  pain  of  body  and  mind  in  order  to  secure  the  truth  is 
against  the  very  law  of  nature.  The  law  writers  and  causuists 
of  the  Middle  Ages  endeavored  to  show  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  and  though  some  admit  the  rule  was  harsh,  justice 
demanded  its  strict  application  to  all  persons.  It  was  reasoned 
that,  for  very  tenderness,  the  law  could  not  endure  that  any 
man  should  die  upon  the  evidence  of  false  or  even  a  single 
witness,  and  that,  therefore,  this  method  was  contrived  wherdyy 
innocence  should  manifest  itself  by  stout  denial  or  guilt  by 
plain  confession.  There  were  those  who  had  the  courage  to 
make  a  protest,  even  at  a  time  in  which  to  invent  some  new 
engine  of  torture  was  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  populace 
and  the  rewards  of  the  government.  Beccaria,  Ch.  i6,  with 
the  satire  of  mathematical  precision,  thus  characterizes  the 
methods  then  in  vogue :  "  The  force  of  the  muscles  and  sensi- 
bilities of  the  nerves  of  an  innocent  person  being  given,  it  is 
required  to  find  the  degree  of  pain  necessary  to  make  him 
confess  guilt  of  a  given  crime."  Disregarding  all  protests 
under  the  Roman  law,  to  comparatively  modem  times  under 
the  civil  law  men  have  been  compelled  by  the  most  awful 
tortures  to  give  testimony  in  ''  any  criminal  case." 

In  the  trial  of  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte^  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  of  the  continent.  In- 
deedy  within  a  year  the  civilized  world  has  been  shocked  and 
its  sense  of  justice  outraged  by  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of 

*  Am.  Law  Rsv.,  VoL  V,  p.  14* 
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M.  Zola  at  Paris,  and  especially  has  this  been  so  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  incammunicando 
to  which  men  were  subjected  who  ran  afoul  of  Spanish  justice. 

It  is  an  ancient  principle  of  the  law  of  evidence,  as  it  was 
administered  by  our  ancestors,  that  a  witness  shall  not  be 
compelled,  in  any  proceeding,  to  make  disclosures  or  to  give 
testimony  which  will  tend  to  incriminate  him  or  make  him 
subject  to  fines,  penalties  or  forfeitures.  Neither  Fleta,  Glan- 
ville  nor  Bracton  make  any  mention  of  the  right  inherent,  in 
every  man  bom  under  the  common  law,  to  demand  that  he 
shall  not  be  compelled,  in  any  proceeding,  to  give  testimony 
which  may  incriminate  him.  This  does  not  argue  that  the 
right  did  not  exist.  So  great  has  always  been  the  respect 
paid  to  individual  freedom  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  people, 
that  from  the  very  earliest  times  this  right  has  been  funda- 
mental in  their  system  of  legal  procedure  and  almost  ax- 
iomatic. 

The  Norman  had  not  set  his  foot  on  English  soil  many 
years  before  the  moderation  of  the  common  law  became  an 
intolerable  check  to  his  rapacity.  By  the  statute  of  3  Edw.  I, 
c.  12,  the  dreadful  punishment  oi  peine  forte  et  dun  was  in- 
troduced. This  was  contrived  to  compel  an  accused  person 
to  testify,  when,  rather  than  plead,  he  would  stand  mute. 
Previous  to  this  time,  in  such  a  case,  the  accused  was  tried  by 
two  juries;  and,  if  found  guilty  by  both,  it  was  decreed  he 
should  be  punished  according  to  the  charge.  Blackstone  tells 
us^  that  "if  the  corruption  of  blood  and  consequent  escheat 
in  felony  had  been  removed,  the  judgment  of  peine  forte  et 
dure  might,  perhaps,  have  innocently  remained  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  savage  rapacity  with  which  the  lordly  tyrants  of 
feudalism  hunted  after  escheats  and  forfeitures." 

That  Blackstone  was  mistaken,  we  have  ample  proof.  In 
America,  where  escheats  never  prevailed,  there  was  a  case — 
poor  Giles  Corey,  when  accused  of  witchcraft,  was  pressed  to 
death  for  refusing  to  plead.'  In  England  the  punishment  of 
peine  forte  etdure  was  abolished  by  12  George  III,  c  20,  and 

»Bk.4,  328. 
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the  same  punishment  allowed  for  refusing  to  plead  as  in  case 
of  conviction  on  the  charge.  Under  this  statute,  in  i  Jjj  at 
the  old  Baily,  and  in  1792  at  Wells,  men  were  hung  for  re- 
fusing to  plead  on  arraignment. 

It  is  a  fact  of  history,  too  clearly  evidenced  to  be  doubted, 
that  the  rack  was  commonly  used  as  an  engine  of  state  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Plantaganets  and  the  Tudors.  Woe  to  the 
man  who  fell  under  the  di^leasure  of  the  Richards,  John,  or 
the  later  Henrys.  Men  were  ruthlessly  thrown  into  dun- 
geons to  die  in  awful  agony,  or  were  put  upon  the  rack  to 
force  from  them  a  confession  which  would  implicate  fellow- 
conspirators  ;  but  this  was  never  the  law  of  England.  It  was 
an  usurpation  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  a  sovereign  who  over- 
rode the  law  and  trampled  solemn  charters  under  foot.  The 
rack  was  never  even  proposed  as  an  instrument  of  the  law  but 
once.  This  was  in  the  trial  of  Felton,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  Bishop  Laud,  of  London,  proposed  the  use 
of  the  rack  upon  the  accused  to  discover  his  accomplices  in 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  matter 
being  referred  to  the  judges,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that, 
"  to  the  honor  of  the  law  and  to  the  honor  of  the  judges,  the 
rack  could  not  be  legally  used."  ^ 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  common 
law  princq>le  always  was  that  no  one  should  be  compelled  to 
incriminate  himself.  Coke  says  of  Leigh's  case,  in  10  Eliz. : 
"  As  to  Leigh's  case  remembered  this  mere  recited,  for  it  was 
10  Eliz. 9  Dyer,  but  not  in  the  printed  book,  but  in  his  other 
book,  a  manuscript  written  with  his  own  hand,  which  book  I 
have,  in  which  are  many  cases  not  in  the  printed  book  .  .  . 
This  Leigh  was  an  attorney  of  the  C.  B.  (He  loved  masses 
as  well  as  he  did  his  life.)  Thither  he  went,  and  would  go  to 
hear  this.  And  touching  this  matter  the  Ecclesiastical  Judges 
would  have  examined  him  on  oath.  He  refused  to  answer 
tliem.  Upon  this  they  committed  him  to  the  Fleet  Theju(^;es 
did  then  presently  send  for  their  attorney  by  habeas  carpus, 
and  upon  return  they  did,  in  this  case,  examine  the  matter  and 
said  qud  nemo  ienetur  seipsum  prodere ;  and  so  for  this  cause 

^  IHal  of  Peltoo,  3  Stale  Tr.  368-371. 
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they  delivered  him.  (The  sheriff  would  be  always  ready  to 
take  him  by  the  back  if  he  once  consents  the  matter  against 
himself.)"  A  similar  decision  is  recorded  in  Hinde's  case  for 
usury,  ^  also  Burrows  and  other  plaintifis,  for  not  taking  an 
oath.'  It  will  be  seen  that  these  cases  record  the  most  an- 
cient decisions  of  which  there  is  any  record,  and  some  of 
which  were  merely  remembered.  Though  not  actually  going 
back  to  the  time  when  "  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary" — the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard,  1 189^ 
still  they  do  reach  back  to  a  time  when  the  contrary  was 
neither  known  nor  remembered.  The  most  important  among 
fliany  modem  English  cases  affirming  this  ancient  rule  are 
the  following :  Sir  John  Friend;^  Earl  cf  Macclesfield;^  Rex 
w.Slaney;*  Cotes  v.  Hardacre.*  Such  we  find  the  common 
law  to  be  as  administered  by  the  judges  of  the  English  courts. 
The  English  Government  had  not  learned  that  Englishmen 
were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  accorded  them  by  the  coaunoQ 
law,  wherever  they  might  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
crown,  until  it  was  too  late,  and  the  King  had  lost  his  most 
valuable  colony.  The  pioneer  settlers  had  seen  the  rights 
and  privil^es  they  held  most  dear  to  personal  freedom  and 
liberty  entirely  disregarded  as  to  themselves.  They  also  re- 
membered how  they  or  their  immediate  ancestors  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  fiitherland  because  of  prosecutions 
never  recognized  by  the  laws  of  England.  Many  of  these 
people  were  from  Continental  Europe,  and  knew  by  bitter  ex- 
perience the  unlimited  rapacity  and  savagery  of  the  ruling 
classes.  They  had  fled  from  the  ruling  classes,  that  they 
might  have  civil  and  religious  liberty.  When  the  minute  men 
fought  at  Lexington,  suffered  at  Valley  Foi^e,  and  finally 
stood  in  line  of  attack  at  Yorktown,  it  was  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  ancient  and  inalienable  rights  of  EngUshmen. 
For  eight  years  the  colonists,  irrespective  of   nationality^ 

•  13  Jac  X,  3  Bulitiode,  50. 

•  13  How.  St  Tt.  16. 

« 16  How.  St.  Tt.  767. 
»  5  Car.  P.  213. 

•  3  Tannt.  424. 
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Stoutly  maintained  their  rights  ai^ainst  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment. It  is  little  wondered,  then,  th.it  we  find  the  colonists, 
irrespective  of  previous  nationality,  firmly  united  in  defence  of 
the  ancient  principles  of  common  law. 

The  freedom  of  the  colonies  once  secure,  the  people  set 
about  also  to  secure  the  liberty  which  had  been  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  Revolution.  A  constitution  was  drawn,  defining 
the  powers  of  the  states  and  general  government,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  administration  of  the  new  state  of  affairs.  No 
mention  was  made  in  it  of  the  particular  liberties  contended 
for.  It  contained  no  bill  of  rights  on  which  the  people  could 
confidently  rely.  This  was  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  the  Constitution.'  Finally  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  with  the  express  understanding  that  a  bill  of  rights 
would  also  be  proposed  for  adoption.^  This  was  done  at  the 
very  first  session  of  Congress,  and  ten  of  the  proposed 
amendments  received  the  ratification  of  the  states  in  a  short 
time  and  became  incorporated  into  the  Constitution.  We 
find  that  four  of  these  had  to  do  with  the  rights  of  the  people 
when  a  criminal  accusation  was  brought  against  a  man,  or 
any  of  his  acts  were  brought  to  light  upon  which  a  criminal 
case  could  be  founded.'  The  third  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment declares  that  *•  No  person  .  .  .  shall  be  compelled,  in 
any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself"  The 
scope  and  efiect  of  this  clause  will  be  the  subject  of  the  sub- 
sequent discussion. 

That  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself  in  any  criminal  case  is  but  an  affirmance  of  a  common 
law  privilege  of  inestimable  value.  *  This  is  a  fact  of  common 
knowledge,  and  is  affirmed,  without  exception,  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  all  the  states  as  well  as  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
stated  in  somewhat  different  words  in  the  various  places. 
Being  an  affirmance  of  a  broad  privilege  accorded  by  the 
common  law,  the  rule  of  construction  must  be  co-extensive 

^  Federalist,  83,  84 ;  Vol.  2  and  3,  Elliot's  Debates. 
'  Clioate,  Lee.  on  Jefferson,  Bnrr  and  Hamilton,  1858. 
'  Story,  Const  Sec.  301  and  note  ;  Const.  Amend.  4,  5,  6,  8. 
*  Story,  Const  Sec.  1788. 
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with  the  manifest  purpose,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  g^iven 
the  same  interpretation.  ^ 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  interpretation  to 
be  given  this  clause,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  common 
law  on  tnis  subject  ? 

For  a  long  period  it  was  undetermined  whether  or  not  the 
common  law  privileges  extended  to  protect  the  witness  against 
the  disclosure  of  iacts,  which  would  subject  him  to  a  mere 
civil  action.  Cases  were  to  be  found  in  the  msiprius  courts 
on  either  side  of  the  controversy,  varying  as  the  equities  of  the 
case  seemed  best  to  suggest.  In  1806  the  question  arose 
upon  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and,  upon  being 
referred  to  the  Law  Lords,  it  was  ruled  that  the  witness  must 
answer,  though  it  did  subject  him  to  civil  action.  The  ques- 
tion was,  however,  left  in  some  doubt  by  a  strong  dissenting 
opinion  from  four  of  the  judges,  including  Lord  Mansfield. 
It  was  later  settled  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  judges  by  46  Geo.  Ill,  c.  37.  In  the  United 
States  the  great  weight  of  authority  is  now  in  conformity  with 
the  rule  as  settled  by  statute  in  England. ' 

Whether  a  witness  will  be  compelled  to  answer  a  quesdon 
which  will  disgrace  him,  has  been  decided  in  the  negative  in 
two  very  early  cases  in  the  history  of  American  Law,  and  one 
late  case  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois.'  It  may  be  said  of  these  rulings, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  eminent  and  honorable  judge  who 
decided  the  late  case,  that  the  true  rule,  as  supported  by  the 
great  weight  of  authority,  and,  to  our  mind,  the  sound  reason 
of  justice  and  public  policy,  is :  ''  That  where  the  transaction 
to  which  the  witness  is  interrogated /brwci  any  part  of  the  issue 
to  be  tried,  the  witness  will  be  obliged  to  give  evidence,  how- 

^  Counaelman  v.  Hitchcock,  142  U.  S.  547. 

'  Rotnnaon  v,  Neal,  3T.  B.  Moo.  (Ky.)  213;  Stoddeit  v.  Manning, 
3  Har.  &  G.  (Md.)  147 ;  Alexander  v.  Knoz,  7  Ala.  503 ;  Nats  v.  Vaa- 
swearingen,  7  S.  &  R.  (Pa.)  193  ;  Steward  v.  Turner,  3  Bdw.  Ch.  (N.  Y.) 
458 ;  Planter's  Bank  v,  George,  6  Mar.  (La. )  670,  OTermling  Orieaaa 
Nay.  Co.  v.  New  Orleans,  i  Mar.  (La.)  23. 

*Com.  V,  Gibbes,  3  Yeates  (Pa.),  429  (1802);  Galbreath  v.  Bicfael* 
berger,  3  Id.  515  (1803) ;  U.  S.  v.  James,  60  Fed.  257. 
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ever  strongly  it  may  reflect  on  his  character." '  A  difierent 
rule  might  deprive  parties  of  the  most  necessary  and  urgent 
testimony  for  defence  against  a  criminal  accusation,  penalty  or 
forfeiture,  and  thus  subject  an  accused  to  the  very  same  dis- 
grace, which  it  was  designed  to  ward  off  from  the  witness 
called  to  give  testimony.  The  good  accomplished  in  such  a 
case  would  be  co-extensive  with  the  harm  it  was  designed  to 
obviate.  But  if  the  party  called  as  a  witness  cannot  be  made 
to  sufler  pains  and  penalties  in  regard  to  anything  to  which 
he  may  testify  by  reason  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  a  par- 
don, an  acquittal  or  conviction,  then  the  rule  as  announced 
in  The  United  States  v.  James,  supra,  does  not  accomplish 
good  co-extensive  with  the  harm.  Pains  and  penalties  and 
the  consequent  disgrace  attached  must  always,  in  faro  can* 
scientia^  be  regarded  as  a  greater  evil  than  mere  disgrace. 
Judge  Grosscup  himself  says,  in  the  James  case,  supra: 
*'  Happily  the  day  when  this  immunity  (from  disgrace)  is 
needed  seems  to  be  over.  It  is  difllicult  for  us,  who  live  in  a 
time  when  there  are  few,  if  any,  definitions  of  crime  that  do 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  universal  intelligence  and  con- 
sciencCy  to  appreciate  these  conceptions  of  our  fathers."  We 
can  sec  no  reason,  therefore,  for  applying  the  rule  now,  which, 
it  has  been  shown,  is  against  the  great  weight  of  authority. 
If  the  reason  for  a  rule  never  general  has  become  obsolete  by 
the  changes  in  the  composition  of  society — as  Judge  Grosscup 
admits  sodety  has  changed — then  the  old  maxim  will  apply  : 
*'  Cessante  ratione,  cessat  lex'' 

But  when  the  evidence  asked  for  goes  further  than  to  sub- 
ject the  witness  to  a  civil  action  or  tends  to  disgrace  him,  and 
opens  the  way  for  prosecution  in  a  criminal  case,  the  authori- 
ties are  unanimous  in  holding  that,  under  the  common  law 
and  also  under  the  constitutional  declaration  of  the  common 
law,  the  witness  cannot  be  compelled  to  testify.    The  authori- 

■  Greenleaf  Bv.,  Sec  454 ;  Phil.  &  Am.  Bv.,  917  ;  Jennings  v,  Pxentice, 
59  Mich.  4ai ;  MoUae  Wagon  Co.  v,  Preston,  35  111.  App.  558;  Weldon 
tr.  Boitch,  13  HI.  374;  Clementine  v.  State,  14  Mo.  112;  People  v. 
Mather,  4  Wend.  250 ;  Hill  v,  SUte,  4  Ind.  112 ;  King  v.  Bdiraxda,  4  T. 
&.  440;  Lohman  v.  People,  i  Comstock,  385;  Roberts  v.  Allpntt,  22 
Bng.  Com.  L.  288. 
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ties  are  so  numerous  and  general  on  this  point  that  it  is  con* 
sidered  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  here.  A  collection  of  a 
large  number  of  cases  will  be  found  in  29  Am.  &  Eng.  Ency. 
of  L.  835. 

To  what  extent  does  this  rule  go  ?  How  may  a  witness 
know  when  he  can  claim  his  privilege?  This  can  be  an- 
swered in  no  better  way  than  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  at  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr.^ 

This  case  has  been  followed  in  the  United  States  in  all  its 
branches  except,  perhaps,  where  the  Chief  Justice  says:  ''And 
if  he  say  on  oath  he  cannot  answer  without  accusing  himself^ 
he  cannot  be  compelled  to  answer."  Some  courts  have  held 
that  they  are  not  bound  by  the  witness'  sworn  statement 
unless  reasonable  grounds  be  made  to  2q>pear  that  the  testi- 
mony asked  for  would  tend  to  incriminate  him.'  This  we 
believe  to  be  the  true  rule,  as  gathered  from  the  whole  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall's  argument  in  the  Burr  case.  If  the 
witness  should  be  able  to  escape  testifying  by  a  sworn  state- 
ment that  what  he  would  say  would  tend  to  incriminate  him, 
an  obdurate  witness  would  have  it  within  his  power  to  refuse 
testimony  on  a  mere  pretence.  But  yet  the  court  ought 
and  will  allow  the  witness  great  latitude  in  judging  for  him- 
self;' for  if  he  pointed  out  the  direct  reason,  the  privilege 
would  be  worthless.^  The  relation  of  the  witness  to  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  and  character  and  scope  of  the  question  must 
all  be  considered.^  In  this  case  it  was  held  a  student  need 
not  explain  in  what  department  of  a  university  he  was  study- 
ing when  the  subject  of  inquiry  was  the  death  of  a  waiter  at 

^  I  Burr's  Trial,  244. 

'  Regina  v.  Garbett,  i  Den.  dr.  Ct  236 ;  Reg.  v.  Boyes,  i  Best  sad 
Smith,  311 ;  Com.  v.  Braynard.  Thach.  Cir.  Ct  (Biaaa.)  146;  ICahankee 
V.  Cleland,  76  la.  401 ;  State  9.  Looadale,  48  Wis.  348 ;  State  v.  Thaden, 
43  Minn.  253. 

*  Stevens  v.  State,  50  Kan.  712  ;  People  v,  Forbes,  143  N.  Y.  SI9 ;  Jar- 
vin  V,  Scammon,  29  N.  H.  280 ;  Cbambeilain  v.  Wilson,  la  Vt.  491 ; 
Taylor  Bv.,  Sec.  1548. 

*  People  V.  Mather,  4  Wend.  229 ;  Mnrlnzd  v.  Gleason,  59  Md.  214 ; 
Southard  v,  Rexford,  6  Com.  254 ;  Fisher  v.  Ronalds,  16  Bng.  I«.  &  Bq» 
418 ;  Burr's  Trial,  supra. 

^  Taylor  v,  Foibes,  Justice,  143  N.  Y.  119. 
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a  class  banquet  from  the  effect  of  poisonous  gases  introduced 
into  the  banquet  hall  by  a  tube  from  a  room  below. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  protection  thrown  around  the  wit- 
ness is  complete  in  every  particular.  He  may  not  be  com- 
pelled even  to  furnish  a  single  link  upon  which  a  criminal 
prosecution  can  be  grounded  ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  this 
protection  is  extended  to  other  cases  than  those  where  a 
person  is  called  as  a  witness  in  a  case  being  tried  in  court. 

In  Caunseltnan  v.  Hitchcock  *  it  was  held  that  the  witness 
could  not  be  compelled  to  incriminate  himself  when  called  as 
a  witness  before  a  grand  jury  investigation.  It  has  also  been 
held  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  an  investigation  by  a 
legislative  committee. '  Both  these  cases  have  been  decided 
since  the  New  York  cases, '  in  which  we  have  the  narrow  con- 
struction, and  we  conceive  that  they  lay  down  the  true  rule. 
In  Taylor  v.  Forbes,  Justice,  *  decided  since  the  Counselman 
case,  supra,  the  rule  .as  laid  down  in  the  Counselman  case  is 
approved  as  authority.  It  may  be  inferred  that,  since  the 
rule  applies  to  the  above  cases,  the  protection  afforded  a  wit- 
ness extends  to  any  kind  of  an  investigation  wherein  the 
party  called  to  give  testimony  may  be  compelled  to  do  so.  if 
he  does  not  thereby  incriminate  himself. 

The  delivery  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of 
England,  as  lectures  at  Oxford  University,  was  listened  to  by 
a  young  man,  who  was  afterwards  to  become  famous  as  his 
early  instructor's  chief  opponent.  This  was  Jeremy  Bentham, 
the  soul  of  whose  life  was  reform.  Reform  in  law  and  legal 
procedure,  such  as  penal  laws,  laws  of  property,  prison  man- 
agement, all  came  under  his  comprehensive  sway.  Blackstone 
was  attacked  by  him  in  scathing  terms.  He  did  not  believe 
with  the  g^eat  commentator  that  the  laws  of  England  were 
perfect  as  they  stood.  A  large  majority  of  the  reforms 
accomplished  during  the  present  century  along  the  lines  just 
mentioned,  have  been  the  direct  result  of  the  plan  laid  down 


» 143  U.  s.,  547. 

*  Bmery's  Caie,  107  Bios.  172. 

>  People  9.  Kelly,  24  N.  Y.  74 ;  People 

*  143  N.  Y.  319. 


V.  Sharp,  107  N.  Y.  427. 
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by  this  great  student.  His  best  known  and  most  elaborate 
work  is  on  evidence.  In  it  he  inveighed  against  the  many 
artificial  restrictions  put  upon  witnesses  by  the  common  law, 
such  as  the  rules  of  exclusion  disqualifying  a  wife  or  husband 
as  a  witness  against  the  other,  the  requirements  of  religious 
belief  in  a  witness,  the  rule  prohibiting  a  person  from  testifying 
for  himself,  the  rule  granting  the  privilege  to  a  witness  not  to 
incriminate  himself,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature.^  To 
his  influence  may  be  attributed  the  abolishment  of  the  rule 
which  '*  protects  any  witness  from  answers  which  would  tend 
to  incriminate  him  "  in  India,  though  still  retained  in  England. ' 

The  rule  we  are  discussing  has  been  changed  in  some 
respects  in  England  by  taking  away  the  privilege  in  some 
cases,  and  giving  indemnity  in  others. '  The  United  States, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  states,  has  endeavored  to  give  indem- 
nity to  witnesses  who  shall  testify  to  bets  which  will  tend  to 
incriminate  them.  We  believe  none  of  the  states  have  ever 
passed  a  general  statute  in  this  particular,  they  having  confined 
the  scope  of  their  legislation  to  particular  cases.  The  United 
States,  however,  endeavored  to  pass  a  general  statute  giving 
indemnity  in  all  cases  where  a  witness  was  called  in  its  courts 
or  had  been  called  in  any  foreign  court.  Indenmity  statutes 
are  necessary  in  this  country  because  of  our  general  constitu- 
tional provisions  granting  the  privilege  to  a  witness  of  refusing 
to  testify  against  himself.  A  statute  compelling  a  witness  to 
testify  would  clearly  be  unconstitutional. 

In  England,  where  the  legislative  power  is  supreme,  Uiefc 
are  no  restrictions.  Parliament  with  the  Queen  is  sovereign. 
It  may  take  away  the  privilege  under  discussion  in  pouticular 
cases,  or  in  all  cases,  or  grant  immunity  or  indemnity  in  some 
or  all,  as  it  is  deemed  best  for  the  enforcement  of  law,  preserv- 
ation of  order  and  upbuilding  of  society.  Chief  Justice  Coke 
says^  that  ^' It  [parliament]  has  sovereign  and  uncontrolled 
authority  in  the  making,  conferring,  enlarging,  restraining, 

^  Wilson,  Modem  English  Law,  254,  ei  seg. 

*  Wilson,  Modem  English  Lsw,  256. 

*  See  3  Taylor  Ev.,  par.  1455,  for  a  list  of  snch  statutes. 

*  3  Inst  36. 
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abrogating,  rqjealing,  reviving  and  expounding  of  laws  con- 
cerning matter  of  all  possible  denominations,  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal,  civil,  maritime  or  criminal."  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
says  of  it  in  his  work,  "  Of  Parliament,"  page  79 :  "  This 
being  the  highest  and  greatest  court  over  which  none  other 
can  have  jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom,  if  by  any  means  a  mis- 
government  should  fall  upon  them,  the  subjects  of  this  gov- 
ernment are  left  without  all  manner  of  remedy/' 

In  some  of  the  states  where  the  statutes  of  indemnity  have 
been  called  in  question,  and  also  in  the  United  States,  the 
courts  of  last  resort  have  held  them  unconstitutional,  because 
they  were  not  broad  enough  to  guarantee  to  the  accused 
party  the  full  and  complete  immunity  which  was  necessar)" 
under  the  constitution  ;  in  other  words,  that  *'  in  view  of  the 
constitutional  provision  a  statutory  enactment  (of  this  char- 
acter) to  be  valid  must  afford  absolute  immunity  against  future 
prosecution  for  the  offence  to  which  the  question  relates."  ^ 
In  other  states  the  same  principle  has  been  enunciated,  but 
it  has  been  there  held  that  the  statute  was  constitutional, 
because  it  granted  ''absolute  immunity."'  Without  stating 
the  above  principle  there  have  been  a  great  many  cases  hold- 
ing such  statutes  constitutional,  because  the  .statutes  were  as 
broad  as  the  evil  they  were  intended  to  remedy.  ^  The  reason 
advanced  in  some  of  the  decisions  holding  such  statutes  con- 
stitutional is  that  the  provision  of  the  state  constitution  in 
question  is  not  so  broad  as  that  of  other  states  in  which  a  like 
statute  has  been  held  unconstitutional.  No  mention  of  this 
reason  is  made,  however,  in  the  New  York  cases  in  which 
"any  criminal  case"  is  construed  so  narrowly.  Since  the 
Counselman  case,  supra^  holding  that  the  intent  of  all  the  con- 

*  Connseliiiaii  9.  Hitchcock,  142  U.  S.  547 ;  Emery's  Case,  107  Mass. 
173 ;  Cnllen  v.  Commonwealth,  24  Grat.  624 ;  Temple  v.  Commonwealth, 
75  Va.  892.    See,  also,  Boyd  v.  U.  S.,  xi6  U.  S.  616. 

'SUte  tr.  Nowell,  58  N.  H.  314;  La  Fontaine  v.  Sonthem  Under- 
writers' Ass'n,  83  N.  C,  132. 

*  Quu^les  V,  Stote,  13  Ark.  307 ;  Higdon  v.  Head,  14  Geo.  255 ;  Wilkins 
sr.  Malone,  14  Ind.  153 ;  People  v.  Kelly,  24  N.  Y.  74;  People  v.  Sharp, 
107  N.  Y.  427 ;  Ex  parte  Boskett,  106  Mo.  602 ;  Bedgood  v.  SUte,  115 
lad.  27s ;  Kain  v.  State,  16  Tex.  App.  282 ;  Hirach  v.  SUte,  8  Baxt. 
(Tenn.)89. 
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stitutions  is  practically  the  same,  that  contention  is  hardly 
tenable. 

Immediately  after  the  decision  in  the  Counselman  case.  Con- 
gress passed  a  statute  believed  to  satisfy  all  the  requirements 
of  that  case.  After  the  statute  states  that  no  one  shall  be 
excused  from  testifying  or  producing  books  and  papers  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  the  ground  that  such 
evidence  would  tend  to  incriminate  the  witness,  tt  says :  *'  Bat 
no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  may  testify,  produce  evidence,  docu- 
mentary or  otherwise,  before  said  commission  or  in  obedience 
to  its  subpoena  or  the  subpoena  of  either  of  them  or  in  any 
such  case  or  proceeding."  ^  Undoubtedly,  the  author  of  the 
statute  believed  he  had  removed  the  last  obstacle  in  the  wqr 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  securing  evidence 
of  the  illegal  practices  of  the  railroads,  on  which  to  found  aa 
indictment  against  the  officials.  This  statute  was,  however^ 
declared  unconstitutional  by  Judge  Grosscup,*  but  was  uphdd 
by  a  later  case. '  Although  we  believe  the  James  case  was 
rightly  decided,  we  cannot  concur  in  the  reasons  advanced 
therefor,  except,  perhaps,  the  first  one,  that  a  right  given  by 
the  constitution  cannot  be  taken  away  by  statute.  The  sec- 
ond ground  that  to  answer  the  question  asked  would  tend  to 
disgrace  the  witness  has  previously  been  shown  by  the  great 
weight  of  authority  to  be  erroneous ;  the  further  reason  that 
the  statute  amounts  to  a  pardon  and  that  an  accused  need 
not  plead  a  pardon  unless  he  desires  so  to  do,  is  unten- 
able on  the  authority  of  the  case  cited  to  support  Uie  conten- 
tion. United  SuUes  v.  Wilson^  In  that  case  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  does  hold  an  accused  need  not  plead  a  pardon  firom 
the  President  unless  he  sees  fit.  Of  such  a  pardon  the  court 
could  not  take  judicial  notice,  but  if  it  had  been  such  a  pardon 
that  the  court  must  notice  it,  then  it  would  have  been  dTective 

>  97  Stmt.  L.  443.  ch.  83. 

*  James  v.  U.  S.,  60  Ffed.  357. 

*  Brawn  v.  Walker,  161  U.  S.  591,  four  jndges  dinenting. 

*  7  Peten,  xsa 
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withoiit  being  pleaded.*  In  the  James  case,  supra,  the  statute 
relied  on  was  a  Federal  statute,  one  of  which  the  court  must 
take  judicial  notice.  The  accused  was  not  compelled  to  plead 
it.  As  to  the  first  reason  advanced  in  the  James  case,  I  said 
"perhaps"  it  was  meritorious.  In  Kendrick  v.  Cimnnon-- 
wea/th*  there  is  a  strong  opinion  by  Lacey  and  Richardson, 
J.J.,  dissenting  on  the  same  ground  advanced  by  Judge  Gross- 
cup  in  the  James  case,  supra.  They  hold  it  is  not  competent 
for  the  legislature  to  take  away  a  right  granted  by  the  consti- 
tution through  an  act  of  immunity  because  thereby  the  con- 
stitution IS  annulled  by  the  legislative  power.  This  opinion 
has  more  force  when  coupled  with  the  dissent  of  Nicholson, 
C  J.  and  Turner,  J.,  in  Hirsch  v.  State,  ^  It  states  that  ••We 
hold  the  law  does  not  abrogate  the  oflence  until  the  witness 
has  testified,  but  that  after  the  witness  has  testified  the  law 
then  virtually  operates  to  abrogate  it  and  shield  him  from 
prosecution.  The  act  of  testifying  constitutes  the  abrogation 
of  the  offence  under  the  law.  This  only  occurs  after  the  wit- 
ness has  voluntarily  waived  his  constitutional  right  to  refuse 
to  testify.  If  he  does  not  voluntarily  waive  his  right  he  can- 
not be  deprived  of  it  by  compulsory  law."  This  is  a  logical 
and  just  conclusion.  It  does  not  infringe  the  personal  priv- 
ilege of  the  accused  as  given  him  by  the  constitution.  He 
may  testify  or  not  as  he  sees  fit,  but  once  having  voluntarily 
given  testimony,  which  would  tend  to  incriminate  him,  the 
statute  acts  as  a  pardon  and  he  may  not  thereafter  be  prose- 
cuted for  anything  upon  which  he  may  give  evidence.  It  is 
a  statutory  way  of  making  effective  a  prosecuting  attorney's 
promise  to  refrain  from  prosecution  in  return  for  state's  evi- 
dence. Otherwise  the  agreement  so  frequently  made  by 
states*  attorneys  to  secure  this  kind  of  evidence  has  no  force 
whatever.  Neither  the  court  nor  prosecuting  attorney  can 
offer  a  witness  such  indemnity.  It  must  be  guaranteed  to 
him  positively  by  statute.^ 

^  See,  also,  4  Black  Com.  402. 

"78Va.490. 

'SBaxt  (Teiin.)89. 

*  Temple  v.  Commonwealth,  78  Va.  819. 
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We  rest  our  conclusions  on  a  different  basis  and  one  which 
we  believe  has  never,  except  in  one  case,  been  advanced  by 
any  of  the  courts  as  a  reason  for  their  decisions  concemii^ 
the  constitutionality  of  these  statutes.  Perhs^s  this  is  for  the 
reason  that,  except  in  Brown  v.  Walker,  supra,  the  exact 
point  has  never  arisen  in  any  of  the  cases  in  the  states,  and 
other  sufficient  grounds  have  always  been  found  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  We  believe  the  true  ruk 
is,  that  a  statute  of  the  kind  in  question  must  give  ''  absolute 
immunity"  to  the  unwilling  witness,  as  shown  heretofore,  and 
that  the  dissenting  judges  in  Brown  v.  Walker,  supra^  took 
the  right  position  in  their  dissenting  opinion. 

There  are  offences  which  are  not  only  a  transgression  erf* 
the  laws  of  one  jurisdiction,  but  also  of  another  jurisdic- 
tion, and  so  far  as  thai  act  is  concerned,  these  jurisdicticms 
may  be  entirely  independent  Or  a  person  may  be  called  to 
testify  in  a  case,  not  necessarily  criminal  in  its  nature,  which 
will  involve  facts  tending  to  incriminate  the  witness  in  an- 
other jurisdiction  over  which  the  court  or  legislature  in  which 
the  witness  is  called  has  no  authority. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  extended  discussion  of 
the  police  powers  of  the  states  nor  of  the  extent  of  the  power 
granted  by  the  states  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  show  that  a  state  of  &cts  may  arise  which  would 
lead  to  the  conditions  just  mentioned  and  we  have  substan- 
tiated our  contention. 

Whether  the  states  emerged  from  the  control  of  the  crown» 
and  stood  out  after  the  troublesome  times  of  the  revoluticm  as 
independent  sovereignties,  has  been  a  question  involving  almost 
every  manner  of  speculative  discussion.  It  is  true  that  the7 
have  never  been  recognized  as  such  except,  possibly,  when,  far 
a  short  time,  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  had  the  libef^ 
to  assume  complete  powers  of  sovereignty.  They  undoubt- 
edly had  this  power,  and  though  it  was  never  assumed,  the 
first  remained  outside  the  Union  for  over  a  year,  and  the  lat- 
ter about  six  months.  *  It  is  said  by  Chief  Justice  Jay :  "  From 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  the  sovereignty  of  their  country 

^  Cooley,  Con.  Limit.,  pp.  8,  9 ;   Story,  Sea  ayi-aSo. 
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passed  to  the  people  of  it ;  «ind  it  was  not  then  an  uncommon 
opinion  that  the  unappropriated  lands,  which  belonged  to  the 
crown,  passed  not  to  the  state  within  whose  limits  it  was  situated, 
but  to  the  whole  people.  On  whatever  principle  this  opinion 
rested,  it  did  not  give  way  to  the  other,  and  thirteen  sovereign- 
ties were  considered  as  emerged  from  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  combined  with  local  convenience  and  considera- 
tion." ^  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  states  had 
all  the  attributes  of  sovereignties.  *  But  emerging  from  the 
principles  pf  the  Revolution,  which  were  very  ill  defined,  the 
states  at  once  in  the  '*  warmth  of  mutual  aflfection  "  looked  to 
each  other  for  a  continuation  of  the  support  given  in  a  time  of 
great  need,  and  the  moral  obligation  bound  them  together  in 
a  new  compact '  This  compact  is  said  by  Van  Buren  ^  to 
have  been  an  heroic  though,  perhaps,  a  lawless  act.  Yet  it  is 
declared  by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  Tfxas  v.  IV/tiU,  *  when  dis- 
cussing the  status  of  the  states  which  seceded  during  the  Civil 
War,  that  he  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  nearly  a  unity  than 
a  "  perpetual  union  "  made  "  more  perfect."  Notwithstanding 
these  divergent  opinions  they  will  help  us  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  respective  powers  of  the  state  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  declared  by  the  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that,  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states  are  reserved  to 
the  states  respectively  or  to  the  people."  Although  "the 
people  "  are  in  some  parts  of  the  Constitution  interpreted  to 
mean  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  collectively  rep- 
resented, as  "  We,  the  people,"  in  the  preamble  of  the  Consti- 
tution, in  this  amendment  it  was  never  so  intended.  Citizen- 
ship of  a  state  and  citizenship  of  the  United  States  are  entirely 
separate  and  distinct.*  "The  Government  of  the  United  States 
can  claim  no  powers  which  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the  Con- 

'  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dal.  470. 

'Ltoenae  Caae^  5  Howard,  587. 

'  Federalist,  Na  53,  by  MaditcMi. 

♦Pol.  Par.  50. 

*7  Wal.  724. 

*  Slaughter  House  Caaes,  z6  Wall.  36. 
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stitution ;  and  the  powers  actually  granted  must  be  such  as 
are  expressly  given  or  given  by  necessary  implications."  ^  "  It 
has  never  been  questioned,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  that  the  American 
legislatures  have  the  same  unlimited  power  in  regard  to  legis- 
lation  which  resides  in  the  British  Parliament  excqpt  where 
they  are  restrained  by  a  written  constitution.  This  must  be 
conceded,  I  think,  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  political 
organization  of  the  American  states.  We  cannot  comprehend 
how  upon  principle  it  should  be  otherwise.  The  people  must, 
of  course,  possess  all  legislative  power  originally.  They  have 
committed  this  in  the  most  general  and  unlimited  manner  to 
the  several  state  legislatures,  saving  only  such  restrictions  as 
are  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
particular  state  in  question."  *  The  principle  upon  which  the 
judges  have  gone  is  aptly  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in 
GiMons  V.  Ogden,  supra:  "  The  genius  and  character  of  the 
whole  government  seems  to  be  that  its  action  is  to  be  applied 
to  all  the  external  concerns  of  the  nation,  and  to  those  internal 
concerns  which  effect  the  states  generally ;  but  not  to  those 
which  are  completely  within  a  particular  state  which  do  not 
effect  other  states,  and  with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mtcr- 
fere  for  the  purpose  of  executing  some  of  the  general  powers 
of  the  government"  Thus  there  grows  out  of  the  theory  of 
our  government  a  complicated  system  of  sovereignties,  each 
exercising  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  its  own  sphere,  but 
both  over  the  same  territory.' 

If  the  general  government  is  supreme  in  its  sphere,  it  follows 
that  any  statute  passed  by  it  in  conformity  with  its  powers 
must  be  given  precedence  over  any  state  law  or  constitution 
which  conflicts  with  it.^     The  last  case  cited  is  authority  on 

^Maxtin  v.  Honter't  Leaacc,  i  Wheat  326;  Gibtxms  v.  Ogden,  9  Id. 
1S7  ;  Calder  v.  Bull,  3  Dal.  586 ;  Gilman  v,  Philadelphia,  3  WaL  713 ; 
Weiater  If.  Hade,  52  Pa.  477;  Briaooe  t'.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  11  Peten,  316. 

'Thorpe  v.  Rut  &  Bnr.  R.  R.  Co.  27  Vt  142;  Haaon  v.  Waite,  4 
Scam.  (111.)  134;  SeaxB  V.  Cottrell,  5  Mich.  251;  Lcggetv.  Hunter,  19 
N.  Y.  445. 

'  Cooley,  Const  Lmt  p.  2. 

'Marbnry  v.  Madiaoo,  x  Cnnch,  137;  Stnigea  v.  CrowBinicWrM,  4 
Wheaton,  122 ;  Ex  parte  Barnes,  2  Stoty,  C.  C.  332. 
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the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  within  their 
sphere.  Perhaps,  however,  the  strongest  case  oti  that  subject 
is  that  of  Abebnan  v.  Booth, '  In  that  case  Booth  was  held  by 
United  States  Marshal  Abelman  for  violating  the  fugitive 
slave  law.  The  State  Court  of  Wisconsin  issued  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus^  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  held  that 
the  writ  would  lie  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal  statute  under 
which  the  prisoner  was  arrested  was  unconstitutional.  The 
State  Court  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  the  clerk  to  make  no 
return  on  the  writ  of  error  or  to  enter  any  order  upon  the 
journals  or  records  of  the  court  concerning  the  same.  This 
power  was  expressly  declared  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  not  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  the  State 
Court.  It  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Taney :  **  When  a  court, 
so  elevated  in  its  position,  has  pronounced  a  judgment  which, 
if  it  could  be  maintamed,  would  subvert  the  very  foundation 
of  our  government,  it  seemed  to  be  the  duty  of  this  court 
....  to  show  plainly  the  grave  error  into  which  the  State 
Court  has  fallen."* 

The  general  government  is  supreme,  however,  in  its  sphere 
only.  Its  power  is  circumscribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  any 
act,  legislative  or  judicial,  outside  this  sphere,  is  void.  There 
the  states  are  supreme.  In  the  forty-fifth  number  of  the  Fed- 
eralist it  is  said :  "  The  powers  of  the  states  would  extend  to 
all  objects,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  concerns 
the  lives,  liberties  and  properties  of  the  people,  and  internal 
order,  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  state."*  The  states 
exercise  full  and  complete  power  over  everything  connected 
with  the  social  and  internal  condition,  which  relates  to  moral 
and  political  welfare.  *  Every  law  for  the  restraint  or  punish- 
ment of  crime,  or  the  preservation  of  public  peace,  must  come 
within  the  power  of  the  states.  *  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
taken  out  for  a  man  drafted  into  the  military  service  of  the 

'  21  How.  506. 

*  See,  alBo,  Tarfoel's  Case,  13  Wal.  397  ;  In  re  Spangler,  iz  Mich.  299. 
'Mayor  of  New  York  v,  Milne,   11   Peters,  132;  Calder  v.  Bull,  3 

Dallas,  386. 

*  License  Cases,  5  How.  588. 

*  Ijcense  Cases,  5  How.  631. 
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United  States  in  Michigan.  The  judge  said  in  deciding  the 
case  adversely  to  the  writ :  **  The  Federal  Government  and 
state  government  exist  as  independently  as  the  government  of 
the  several  states ;  each  acting  within  its  sphere  is  foreign  to 
the  other  and  independent,  and  this  principle  extends  to  the 
courts  of  each.  .  .  .  We  have  two  governments,  a  state 
government  and  a  Federal  government ;  each  of  these  is 
supreme  within  its  sphere.  .  .  .  Neither  is  supreme  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  power  to  dictate  or  control  the  other  when 
acting  within  its  appropriate  sphere.  Each  is  supreme  in  its 
own  sphere.  Neither  is  supreme  within  the  sphere  of  the 
other."  *  ••  The  powers  of  the  general  government  and  of  the 
state,  although  both  exist  and  are  exercised  within  the  same 
territorial  limits,  are  yet  separate  and  distinct  sovereignties 
acting  separately  and  independently  of  each  other,  within  their 
respective  spheres,  and  the  sphere  of  action  appropriated  to 
the  United  States  is  as  iar  beyond  the  reach  of  the  judicial 
process  issued  by  a  state  judge  or  state  court  as  if  the  line 
of  division  was  traced  by  land  marks  and  monuments  visible 
to  the  eye.  The  Federal  and  state  governments  are  supreme 
in  their  respective  sphere ;  first,  in  del^ated  powers ;  second, 
those  not  delegated,  and  any  act  beyond  of  either  is  null  and 
void."' 

Perhaps  at  this  point,  if  not  before,  the  reader  has  come,  as 
we  have,  to  believe  with  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana :  *'  First,  the  states  are  to  exist  with  independent 
powers  within  their  sphere.  Second,  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  exist  with  independent  powers  within  its  sphere.**  This 
doctrine,  which  has  pervaded  our  whole  system  of  government, 
seems,  however,  to  be  fast  losing  ground,  and  in  a  late  dedsion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States '  to  have  been 
entirely  overthrown.  Were  it  not  that  the  opinion  of  itself^ 
by  a  bare  majority  of  the  court,  states  that  the  ground  taken 
was  hardly  necessary  to  the  proper  decision  of  the  case,  and 
also  that  four  judges  make  a  vigorous  dissent,  the  conception 

^In  re  Spangler,  ii  Mich.  299. 
'  Lioeiue  Cases,  5  How.  588. 
'  Brown  v.  Walker,  supra. 
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of  •*  State  Sovereignty  and  National  Unity  "  would  be  a  thing 
only  to  be  remembered. 

In  respect  to  some  transgressions,  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
not  only  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  are 
violated,  but  also  the  same  act  is  a  violation  of  the  statute 
of  the  state.  One  fact  or  series  of  facts  may  constitute  two 
crimes,  each  of  which  is  an  offence  against  separate  and  inde- 
pendent jurisdictions,  so  far  as  these  facts  are  concerned,  and 
a  prosecution  in  one  will  be  no  bar  in  the  other.  Thus,  nearly 
all  the  states  provide  a  penalty  for  the  offence  of  counterfeit- 
ing. This  is  also  punishable  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Likewise 
with  the  offence  of  assaulting  a  United  States  marshal  or  hin- 
dering him  in  the  execution  of  a  process.  So,  also,  where 
larceny  is  committed  in  one  state  and  the  goods  taken  into 
another.  The  person  may  commit  two  crimes  punishable  in 
two  jurisdictions,  which,  if  both  were  within  one  jurisdiction, 
and  prosecution  were  attempted  for  both  in  different  places  or 
in  the  same  place  at  different  times,  a  conviction  for  one  can 
be  pleaded  in  bar  to  the  other.^ 

Since  the  control  of  railroads  in  the  matter  of  unjust  dis- 
criminations has  come  to  be  a  common  subject  of  legislative 
action,  both  state  and  national,  providing  penalties  for  non- 
performance of  certain  duties  relative  thereto,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  a  subject  soon  coming  before  the  courts  for  adjudication, 
in  both  state  and  Federal  jurisdiction.  As  interstate  and  intra- 
state commerce  are  so  closely  related,  an  investigation  in 
either  jurisdiction  is  not  only  liable  but  most  likely  to  involve 
&cts  tending  to  incriminate  a  witness  in  the  other. 

Section  No.  860  of  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
was  a  general  statute  of  immunity,  or  proposed  such.  It 
was  declared  unconstitutional  in  Counselman  v.  Hitchcock^ 
supra ^  as  not  broad  enough  to  give  absolute  immunity  even 
in  the  Federal  courts.    This  statute  proposes  to  give  immunity 

'  Fox  V.  Ohio,  5  How.  410 ;  Prigg  v.  Pa.,  16  Peters,  540 ;  City  of  N.  Y, 
V,  Milne,  11  Peters,  142 ;  Barron  v.  Baltimore,  7  Peters,  243 ;  Houston  v, 
Moore,  5  Wheaton,  i ;  White  v.  Commonwealth,  4  Bin.  418 ;  Steams  v. 
United  SUtes,  2  Paine  C.  C.  300 ;  U.  S.  v,  Holloday,  3  Wal.  407  ;  Moore 
V.  State  of  HI.,  14  How,  13. 
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for  any  "pleading,  discovery  or  evidence  obtained  from  a  party 
or  witness  by  means  of  any  judicial  proceeding  in  this  or  any 
foreign  country/'  It  was  the  intention  of  the  legislators  that 
evidence  might  be  demanded,  when  necessar}%  of  a  character 
tending  to  incriminate  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal, 
giving  the  party  producing  the  same  immunity  for  anything  to 
which  he  might  testify.  Properly  stated,  to  give  **  absolute 
immunity  '*  in  the  Federal  courts,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  statute  ?  A  witness  might  be  called  on  in  any  kind  of 
judicial  proceeding  and  asked  for  evidence  tending  to  incrimi- 
nate himself.  He  demands  his  constitutional  privilege  and  is 
shown  the  statute  purporting  to  give  him  absolute  immunity. 
Thereupon  he  ''  makes  it  reasonably  clear ''  that  the  evidence 
called  for  will  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  £su:ts  which  will  lead 
to  his  conviction  in  a  court  entirely  independent,  so  fiur  as  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  is  concerned.  Has  he  absolute 
immunity?  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  a  general 
statute  of  immunity  in  any  of  the  state  courts. 

In  Brawn  v.  W<Uker^  the  Supreme  Court  holds  the  statute, 
27  Stat.  L.  443,  Chap.  83,  constitutional.  The  opinion  holds 
that  the  prisoner  who  refused  to  testify  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  incrim- 
inate himself  by  so  doing,  was  not  technically  within  its  terms, 
but  says  that  even  though  he  was,  the  statute  last  mentioned 
gave  him  absolute  immunity  for  anything  to  which  he  might 
testify.  This  not  only  in  the  Federal  courts,  but  also,  since  a 
Federal  statute  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  in  the  state 
courts,  and  hence  he  must  testify. 

A  large  part  of  the  argument  in  Brown  v.  Walker^  supra^ 
is  given  to  the  citing  of  cases  and  extracts  from  state  courts ; 
notably  State  v.  Nawell^  and  Kendrick  v.  Commonwealth.^ 
These  cases  argue  at  length  that  a  particular  state  statute  in 
question  gives  absolute  immunity  from  prosecution  to  anything 
to  which  the  witness  might  testify.  If  the  reasoning  in 
Brown  v.  Walker  is  sound,  and  the  Federal  power  is  supreme, 

•  161 U.  S.  591. 

•  58  N.  H.  314. 

•  78  Va.  49a 
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how  shall  a  state  grant  absolute  immunity  ?  Suppose  the 
state  statute  of  immunity  applied  to  a  prosecution  generally, 
and  a  witness  was  called  in  a  state  court  concerning  an  in- 
quiry, as  to  a  railroad  not  complying  with  a  statute  in  regard 
to  weighing.  ^  He  claims  his  privilege  on  the  ground  of  a 
possible  prosecution  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 
The  Federal  power  is  supreme ;  the  state  power  subject  to  it ; 
the  state  grant  absolute  immunity  ?  Is  not  this  *'  reducHo  ad 
absurdum? "  In  this  far  reaching  decision,  Braivn  v.  Walker^ 
we  have  Queen  v.  Boyes  *  cited  as  showing  a  mere  possibility 
of  prosecution  is  insufficient  and  that  the  danger  must  be  real 
and  appreciable  ;  also  that  we  having  adopted  certain  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice  from  the  mother  country,  a  certain 
construction  there  should  be  ours ;  citing  Cathcart  v.  Robin- 
son^ *  McDonald  v.  Hovey.  *  We  stand  ready  to  admit  both 
propositions  in  that  case,  and  wish  to  carry  the  last  rule 
over  to  another  case  from  the  mother  country,  where  the 
danger  was  appreciable  when  made  "  reasonably  clear. "  This 
case  was  decided  a  little  later  than  Queen  v.  Boyes,  supra,  but 
for  our  purpose  at  the  same  time.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, just  after  the  Civil  War,  brought  proceedings  in  an 
English  court  to  get  possession  of  a  fund  held  by  one  McRea 
in  England  as  an  agent  of  the  Confederate  States.  When 
called  as  a  witness  McRea  stood  on  his  privilege  granted  by 
the  common  law  and  pleaded  a  United  States  statute  which 
might  subject  him,  as  a  promoter  of  the  Confederate  cause,  to 
forfeiture  of  goods.  The  case  went  off  on  other  grounds,  but 
it  was  distinctly  argued  at  length  that  McRea,  having  pleaded 
the  statute,  could  not  be  compelled  to  testify  concerning  any- 
thint;  tending  to  subject  him  to  forfeiture.  *  We  conceive  that 
such  a  case  might  arise  in  America  and  certainly  there  is  no 
power  in  such  independent  sovereignties  to  grant  immunity 
from  the  laws  of  the  other.     Even  the  Federal  Government 

*  Starr  &  Curtis  An.  Statutes,  111.  Chap.  114,  pp.  139,  140. 

'  I  B.  &  S.,  311,  321,  decided  May  27,  1861. 

»  5  Peters,  264. 

*iioU.  S.  619. 

^  U.  S.  V.  McRea,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Appeal,  79,  by  I/)rd  Chelmsford. 
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cannot  say  "  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to 
any  forfeiture,  etc.»  for  or  on  account  of  any  transgression, 
etc.,  the  aforesaid  commission,  etc."  if  that  person's  testimony 
will  make  him  liable,  criminally,  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
nation,  as  in  the  case  of  McRea. 

The  chief  argument,  as  we  understand  the  case  of  Broom 
V.  Walker^  for  the  position  of  the  majority  of  the  court,  is,  that 
by  Article  6  of  the  Constitution,  the  Federal  law-making  power 
is  made  supreme.  ^  These  cases  are  all  on  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  suspend  the  running  of  a  state  statute  of  limitations 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  and  when  local  courts 
are  closed.  The  statutes  were  generally  upheld  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  war  power  granted  to  Congress.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  on  reading  Hanger  v.  Abbot^  that  the  same 
court  declared  that  state  statutes  of  limitations  do  not  run  at 
such  a  time,  regardless  of  any  Federal  statutes  on  the  subject. 
The  Federal  statute  was,  therefore,  merely  declaratory  of  what 
had  previously  been  the  law.  The  cases  above  referred  to 
do  not,  therefore,  support  the  position  taken  in  Brawn  v. 
Walker. 

It  is  admitted  that  treaties  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They  are  made  so 
by  the  Second  Clause  of  Article  6  of  the  Constitution,  when 
*'  they  shall  be  made  under  authority  of  the  United  States." 
We  are  not  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  treaties  receive 
their  supreme  power  from  this  clause  alone.  The  *'  authori^ 
of  the  United  States  "  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  Constitution. 
By  the  First  Clause  of  Section  lo  of  Article  i  the  states  are 
prohibited  from  "  entering  into  any  treaty  alliance  or  confed- 
eration, grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,"  and  by  the 
Second  Clause  of  Section  2  of  Article  2  the  President  and 
Senate  are  vested  with  the  power  to  make  treaties.  Treaties 
always  relate  to  the  ''  external  affairs  "  referred  to  by  Justice 
Marshall  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden^  supra,  concerning  which  affiurs 
the  states  have  nothing  to  do.    Thus  it  becomes  necessary 

1  Stewart  v.  Kahn,  ii  Wal.  493;  U.  S.  v.  Willey,  xi  Wal.  50S ;  May- 
field  V.  Richuda,  115  U.  S.  137. 
«  6  Wal.  53a. 
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oftentimes,  as  the  political  exigencies  of  the  nation  require, 
that  agreements  in  the  form  of  treaties  shall  be*  made  with  a 
foreign  nation  inimical  to  the  interests  of  this  or  that  state. 
The  framers  of  our  fundamental  rules  of  government  were 
wise  enough  to  see  this,  and  amply  provided  for  it  by  making 
treaties  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Can  it  anywhere  be  shown  in  the  Constitution  that  the 
states  are  prohibited  from  exercising  the  legislative  function 
except  in  special  cases  ?  In  Article  6  "  The  Constitution  and 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof"  are  made  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  By  virtue  of  what  power  granted  by  the  states  can 
it  be  said  that,  in  pursuance  of  which,  Federal  statutes  shall 
be  supreme  over  the  states  in  all  things,  as  the  decision  in 
Brown  v.  Walker  would  indicate  they  are  ?  or,  to  be  more 
specific,  if  that  decision  is  not  meant  to  be  carried  so  iar,  that 
Congress  can  control  state  courts  so  fiu-  as  the  prosecution  of 
crime  is  concerned,  or  so  &r  as  the  admission  of  certain  kinds 
of  evidence  is  concerned  ?  There  are  a  large  number  of 
cases  in  the  state  courts  along  this  line,  but  we  know  of  none 
except  Brtmm  v.  WaUir,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States*  Most  if  not  all  of  the  cases  in  the  state  courts  are  on 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  tax  the  4>rocesses  of 
a  state  court,  and  they  are  uniformly  against  this  proposition 
except  one — Liedirkranz  v.  SchUmann^ — and  this  case  does 
not  refer  to  WaUon  v.  Bryenth^^  decided  a  short  time  pre- 
viously in  exactly  the  opposite  way.  Neither  of  these  cases 
have  a  full  or  practically  any  discussion.  All  or  nearly  all 
the  others  of  these  cases  referred  to  cite  at  length  McCuUock 
V.  MaryUmd^ '  where  Chief  Justice  Marshall  says  ''  the 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,"  and  hence  decides 
that  the  states  cannot  tax  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. He  also  says  that  it  makes  no  difference  that  the 
tax  is  low  and  may  not  be  a  burden.  It  is  the  power  to 
destroy  at  which  he  aims.  Such  being  the  case,  these  state 
decisions  go  on  the  principle  that  states,  their  courts  and  the 

1  as  How.  Pnc.  N.  Y.  38S. 
'  24  How.  Pxac  N.  Y.  35. 
*  4  Whcaton,  316. 
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means  of  exercising  governmental  functions  have  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  exist,  and  they  hold  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  power  to  use  a  means  which  may  in  the  end 
destroy  what  the  state  has  a  right  to  enjoy.  ^  In  the  last  case 
cited  we  have  a  unanimous  opinion  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan,  when  that  court  had  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious judges  of  any  court  of  America  on  its  bench — Camp- 
bell, Cooley,  Christiancy  and  Martin.  We  append  here  a  part 
of  Justice  Campbell's  opinion  : 

**  And  the  question  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  is,  there- 
fore, whether  Congress  has  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  judicial  power  of  the  states." 

"  Presented  in  this  form,  the  inquiry  involves  little  short  of 
an  absurdity.  It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  political 
science  that  no  government  can  exist  without  a  judicial  sys- 
tem ...  A  state  without  courts  to  enforce  its  own  laws  is 
an  impossibility,  and  if  Congress  can  destroy  or  control  the 
state  judiciary  it  can  utterly  abrogate  the  state  itself 

"  No  one  would  contend  that  the  system  of  government  es- 
tablished by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  can  pos- 
sibly permit  of  any  diminution  by  the  general  government  of 
any  of  the  functions  which  are  left  under  state  control.  The 
judicial  powers,  like  other  powers  of  the  Union,  are  enume- 
rated. They  do  not  cover  any  considerable  number  of  these 
subjects  which  concern  the  ordinary  interests  of  the  people. 
They  punish  no  ordinary  local  crimes  against  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society  committed  within  the  states,  and  they 
can  entertain  jurisdiction  in  no  ordinary  litigation  between 
members  of  the  same  community.  .  .  .  Our  whole  sjrstem 
is  based  upon  the  principle  that  local  affiurs  must  be  adminis- 
tered by  state  authority,  unless  where  peculiar  circumstances 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  definite  exceptions  resting  on 
special  reasons  of  public  policy.  The  same  power  which  es- 
tablished the  departments  of  the  general  government  deter- 
mined that  the  local  governments  should  also  exist  for  their 

^  Smith  V.  Short,  40  Aim.  585 ;  Warren  v.  Paal,  2a  Ind.  281 ;  Jones  ei 
al.  V.  BsUte  of  Keep,  19  Wis.  369 ;  Sayles  v.  Davis,  2a  Wis.  225 ;  Fifeld 
V.  Close,  15  Mich.  505. 
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own  purposes,  and  made  it  impossible  to  protect  the  people  in 
their  common  interests  without  them.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  which  can  be  made  to  admit  of  any  inter- 
ference by  Congress  with  the  secure  existence  of  any  state 
authority  within  its  lawful  bounds." 

If  the  Federal  Government  may  not  destroy  state  courts  or 
control  their  evidence  by  taxation,  which  must  necessarily  be 
by  statute,  then  we  can  see  no  way  in  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  control  the  states  or  their  courts  directly  by 
legislation,  as  is  attempted  by  27  Stat  L.  443,  Chap.  83,  if 
the  decision  in  Brawn  v.  Walker  is  right 

We  are  not  informed  of  an  attempt  by  any  of  the  states  to 
pass  a  general  statute  of  immunity.     It  may  be  argued  that, 
where  these  statutes  relate  only  to  transgressions  of  a  partic- 
ular kind,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning  may  not  apply.     This 
objection  seems  to  have  merit.     The  statute  may  relate  only 
to  bribery,  as  in  Illinois,  ^  or  the  state  police,  as  formerly  in 
Massachusetts, '  or  the  violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Law,   as   in  the   Federal  jurisdiction.'    These  are  offences 
against  the  particular  jurisdiction  alone,  where  no  testimony 
relative  to  the  issue  would  tend  to  criminate,  it  would  seem, 
in  any  other  jurisdiction.     But  who  can  say  where  such  testi- 
mony would  lead  ?   Suppose,  in  order  to  investigate  a  question 
of  unjust  discrimination  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law, 
a  railroad  official  were  asked  for  certain   weights   of  grain 
shipped  by  different  parties.     He  refuses  to  answer,  on  the 
g^round  that  it  would  tend  to  incriminate  him ;  and  he  makes 
it  reasonably  clear  that  the  answer  would  tend  to  incriminate 
him,  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  in  Illinois^  or  some  other  one 
of  the  states.     A  charge  of  bribery  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
might,  in  the  investigation  of  it,  lead  to  a  demand  for  testi- 
moay  which,  considering  "  the  relation  of  the  witness  to  the 
subject-matter  of  inquiry  and  character  and  scope  of  the  ques- 
tion/' would  tend  to  disclose  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 

>  Cfaap.  69,  Criminal  Code. 
'  Bmefy's  Case,  supra, 

•  a7  Stmt  L.  443.  Chap.  83- 

*  Starr  &  Curds  An.  Sta.,  Chap.  1x4,  pp.  139,  140* 
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Upon  which  the  witness  might  be  prosecuted  outside  of  the 
state  jurisdiction.  Of  course,  the  witness  must  make  it  rea- 
sonably clear  that  such  is  the  case. 

As  a  corollary  of  the  principle  which  has  been  mentioned, 
viz.,  that  the  witness  must  make  it  reasonably  clear  that  the 
testimony  asked  for  would  tend  to  incriminate  him,  the  party 
called  as  a  witness  must,  in  order  to  secure  his  constitutional 
privilege,  plead  the  law  of  a  foreign  nation  if  the  penalty  of 
such  law  is  the  one  from  which  he  demands  immunity.  ^  The 
rule  would  be  the  same  if  the  law  of  another  of  the  states  of 
the  Union  was  relied  on,  and  such  law  in  any  way  was  dif- 
ferent from  or  in  any  way  changed  the  common  law.  If, 
however,  the  law  of  the  other  state  was  a  common  law  prin- 
ciple, it  would  not  be  necessary  to  plead  it  to  secure  inununity 
from  it,  because  the  common  law  will  be  presumed  to  be  the 
law  of  the  sister  state.  *  The  rule  would  be  otherwise  if  a 
witness  in  a  state  court  relied  on  a  Federal  statute.  State 
courts  take  judicial  notice  of  the  acts  of  Cong^ress.  ^  A  witness 
demanding  his  privilege  on  a  statute  of  which  the  trial  court 
does  not  take  judicial  notice  need  only  bring  such  a  statute 
to  the  notice  of  the  court  in  order  to  demand  his  privilege. 
This  was  decided  by  Lord  Chelmsford  in  Tke  UtdUd  States  v. 
McRea,  supra. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  pardons,  acquittals,  con- 
victions and  statutes  of  limitations  have  been  mentioned  as 
protecting  a  witness  against  any  prosecution  to  which  any 
matter  he  might  testify  to  would  subject  him.  The  question 
as  to  whether  an  accused  can  be  prosecuted  on  the  same 
charge  after  an  acquittal  or  conviction  was  settled  early  in  the 
history  of  our  law,  and  is  made  doubly  sure  by  the  very  general 
constitutional  provision,  that  an  accused  shall  not  be  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  on  the  same  charge.     A  large 

1  King  of  Two  Sicilies  tr.  Wilcox,  i  Sim.  (N.  S.)  soi,  by  Loid  Cxaa- 
worth. 

'  Storey,  Conflict  of  Laws,  Sec.  316 ;  Williams  v.  Wade,  i  Mete  82  ; 
Abell  V,  DonglasB,  4  Denio,  305 ;  Kemot  v.  Ayer,  xx  Mich.  x8x ;  Schnr- 
man  v.  Marley,  29  Ind.  458 ;  Mendenhall  v.  Gately,  x8  Ind.  X49. 

*  Mnnry  v.  City  of  Butte,  7  Mont.  6i. 
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number  of  courts  have  also  decided  that  a  pardon  or  a  statute 
of  limitation  is  a  bar  to  future  prosecution.^ 

Thus  a  party  called  upon  to  give  testimony  tending  to  in- 
criminate himself  cannot  claim  his  privilege  when  a  pardon, 
acquittal,  conviction  or  the  statutes  of  limitation  intervene  to 
protect  him.  Where  the  statutes  of  limitation  are  relied  on, 
however,  to  compel  a  party  to  testify,  it  is  not  enough  to  show 
that  the  time  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  statute  has 
elapsed  without  conviction,  but  it  must  be  affirmatively  shown 
that  no  prosecution  is  then  pending.  *  If  the  oflence  sought 
to  be  brought  to  light  is  such  a  one  as  we  have  discussed  in 
this  article,  one  which  might  bring  to  light  a  criminal  infrac- 
tion of  law  in  a  different  and  independent  jurisdiction,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  show  that  the  reason  relied  on  to  compel  the 
witness  to  testify  was  as  broad  as  the  privilege  of  which  he 
was  deprived* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  kind  of  statute  in  question 
mi^t  be  made  effective  by  both  the  United  States  and  all  the 
states  uniting  in  passing  a  similar  statute  which  would  be 
broad  enough  to  cover  "any  pleading  and  discovery  or 
evidence  obtained  from  a  party  or  witness  by  means  of  any 
judicial  proceeding  in  this  or  any  foreign  state  or  country 
shall  be  given  in  evidence,  etc.''  Granting  that  if  such  a 
visionary  thing  were  possible,  the  real  difficulty  arises  in  the 
matter  of  compelling  a  witness  to  plead  a  pardon,  acquittal, 
conviction  or  statutes  of  limitation  or  of  immunity  which  may 
effect  him  in  another  jurisdiction.  So  long  as  the  court  must 
take  judicial  notice  of  a  statute  as  a  Federal  statute  in  both 
Federal  and  state  courts  then  this  difficulty  will  not  arise. 
But  no  sooner  does  the  opposite  rule  come  into  effect,  that  a 
court  does  not  take  judicial  notice  of  the  various  statutes  and 
judicial  act3,  then  the  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  give  testi- 
mony against   himself  may  plead   the   statute   of  the   state 

'  Reg.  V.  Boyes,  loi  B.  C.  L.  327  ;  Weldon  v,  Burch,  12  111.  374;  Wil- 
Ikms  zr.  Parrington,  a  Cos  Chan.  202  ;  Roberts  v.  Allat,  22  E.  C.  L.  288 ; 
People  V.  Mather,  4  Wend.  252 ;  State  v.  Wharton,  3  S.  W.  (Tenn.)  490 ; 
Manchester  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Concord  R.  R.  Co.,  20  AU.  (N.  H.)  383 ;  Child 
V.  MerriU,  66  Vt  302. 

'Salina  Bank  v.  Henry,  3  Denio,  593 ;  Southern  R.  R.  News  Co.  v, 
RniseU,  91  Ga.  808. 
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where  he  may  be  convicted  of  some  crime  as  to  which  he  is 
asked  to  testify,  and  though  it  may  be  possible  he  cannot  be 
prosecuted  in  that  state,  for  that  crime,  in  any  court  in  that 
state,  the  court  cannot  take  judicial  notice  of  the  &ct  nor  can 
the  accused  be  compelled  to  plead  it.  ^  With  such  a  state  of 
&cts  a  state  statute  of  the  kind  in  question  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional, and  the  whole  fabric  so  carefully  woven  would  fall 
to  pieces.  We  believe  we  have  shown  that,  except  for  the 
case  of  Brown  v.  Walker,  it  is  impossible  for  either  the  state 
or  Federal  Government  to  grant  "absolute  immunity,"  and 
this  case,  it  seems  to  us,  upon  another  hearing  of  the  same 
proposition,  could  not  be  decided  in  the  same  way.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  show  that  statutes  of  immu- 
nity or  indemnity  are  unconstitutional,  to  refer  to  the  doubtful 
and  speculative  arg^uments,  as  to  whether  a  witness  will  be 
compelled  to  testify  to  such  matters  as  will  disgrace  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  neighbors ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  determine  whether 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  that  the  declaration 
that  '*  No  man  shall  be  compelled  in  anycriminal  case  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself/'  might  be  annulled  by  granting  immunit>'. 

Since  the  Counsel  man  case,  supra,  has  thrown  the  weight 
of  its  authorit>^  on  the  side  of  the  right  of  the  witness  called 
to  testify  to  matters  which  will  tend  to  incriminate  him,  the 
true  rule  undoubtedly  is,  that  a  statute  of  indemnity  must 
furnish  absolute  immunity.  This  means  that  a  person  cannot 
be  compelled  to  testify  if  there  is  any  possible  way  in  which 
his  answers  may  tend  to  incriminate  him  in  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  he  is  called,  orin  any  other  jurisdiction,provided  hebrings 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  court  that  he  is  opening  the  way  for  a 
prosecution  in  such  other  jurisdiction.  This  immunity  the  courts 
have  declared  to  be  the  measure  of  the  ancient  common  law  rule 
as  it  is  declared  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states  or.  Congress, 
may  change  or  abrogate  a  common  law  privilege,  they  cannot 
change  a  constitutional  provision,  at  least,  without  granting  an 
equivalent.     This,  we  believe,  we  have  shown  they  cannot  do. 

Chicago,  December,  1898.  CharUs  E.  Lahman. 

1  Wilaon  v.  United  SUtes,  7  Peters,  15a 
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As  Marked  by   Decisions  Selected    from   the  Advance 

Reports. 


ADMIRALTY. 

Judge  Thomas,  of  the  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  recently  handed  down  a  very  interesting 

opinion:    The  SiraBo,  90  Fed.    no.      It  is  not 

p^^ot^  '  often  that  a  jurisdictional  question  arises  now,  as 
the  limits  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  are  so 
well  settled.  In  the  present  case  a  workman  on 
a  vessel  lying  at  a  dock  fell  from  a  ladder,  which 
was  not  properly  secured  to  the  ship's  rail,  owing  to  the 
master's  negligence,  and  struck  oo  the  dock.  The  claimant 
excepted  to  the  court's  jurisdiction  on  the  ground  that  the 
injury  was  received  on  land.  The  court  grouped  the  cases 
into  two  classes — the  first,  where  the  primal  cause  arises  on 
the  ship  and  is  communicated  to  property  on  the  land,  the 
•court  of  admiralty  having  no  jurisdiction;  and  the  second, 
where  the  conditions  are  just  reversed  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  is  conceded.  The  learned  judge  observed  that  the 
cases  usually  showed  a  negligent  act  or  omission  arising  in 
one  locality,  and  communicated  to  the  libellant  or  his  prop- 
erty in  another,  and  did  not  think  they  had  intended  to  decide 
that  the  injury  must  be  completed  on  the  water  to  give  juris- 
diction, irrespective  of  the  locality  where  the  breach  of  duty 
first  operated  upon  the  person  injured.  "The  more  consistent 
rule,"  said  the  court,  '*  seems  to  be  that  a  court  of  admiralty 
has  jurisdiction  when  the  negligent  act  or  omission,  wherever 
done  or  suffered,  takes  effect  and  produces  injury  to  the  person 
or  property  of  another  on  navigable  waters.  In  that  case  it 
would  be  unimportant  where  the  breach  of  duty  occurred,  or 
where  the  physical  injury  was  completed.''  The  admirable 
reasoning  of  the  court  very  ably  supports  its  conclusions,  and, 
as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  cases  of  The  Plymouth,  3 
Wall.  20  ;  Johnsofi  v.  Elevator  Co.^  1 19  U.  S.  388  ;  R,  W.  & 
B.  R.  R,  Co.  V.  R&  H.de  G.  St.  Towboat  Co,,  23  How.  209, 
and  other  decisions  known  as  "  mixed  cases,"  this  opinion 
may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  subject. 
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ADMIRALTY  (Continaed). 

One  of  the  results  directly  contemplated  by  Congress  in  the 
passage  of  the  Harter  Act  was  reached  by  Brown,  J.,  in  the 
HartcrAct.    ^^^   ^^  ^^  British  King,  89  Fed.   872.      The 
Leak,   '    court  held  that  the  vessel  was  not  liable  for  the 
SonndiBs     negligence  of  her  officers  in  failing  to  take  sound- 
ings and  apply  the  pumps,  although  it  was  known  that  there 
was  a  leak  likely  to  cause  damage  to  the  cargo. 

The   decision  in  the  case  of  Car  Float  No.  4,  89  Fed.  877, 

should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  all  such 

floats.     It  imposes  the  duty  of  providing  spare 

^*"  "**  lines  to  secure  them  against  any  possible  breaking 
away  from  their  moorings.  The  court  said :  "  The  mere  fiurt 
that  similar  floats  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  any 
spare  lines  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  defence,  or  as  di^)ensing 
with  the  requirements  of  reasonable  prudence  so  long  under- 
stood and  recognized  in  navigation." 


ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  CRBDITpRS. 

Assuming  that  the  law  of  a  given  jurisdiction  permits  pref- 
erences in  assignments  for  creditors,  such  preferences  are  still 
subject  to  attack  precisely  as  if  they  had  been 
given  in  the  form  of  mortgages  or  judgments^ 
prior  to  the  assignments.  So,  in  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co,  v.  Scott 
&  Co,,  5  5  Pac.  (Utah)  8 1 ,  such  a  preference  was  assailed  on 
the  ground  that  it  secured  the  debt  of  a  stockholder  and 
officer  of  the  company  assigning ;  but,  it  appearing  that  the 
debt  was  really  the  company's,  the  officer  merely  signing  the 
note  for  its  accommodation,  the  preference  was  sustained. 

Clark  V.  Richards  Lumber  Co.,  jj  N.  W.  (Minn.)  213,  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  authority  of  an  assignee  for  the  benefit 
Rishtoof  of  creditors.  Shortly  after  such  assignment  by 
AMigaeM  the  lumber  company,  Clark  claimed  the  owner- 
ship of  a  large  amount  of  lumber,  which  was  also  claimed  by 
the  assignee ;  pending  litigation,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should 
be  sold  and  the  proceeds  treated  ais  the  original  property. 
After  final  decision  in  Clark's  lavor  it  is  now  held  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  whole  fund,  and  that  the  assignee  may  not 
deduct  therefrom  his  share  as  creditor  of  the  company,  of  the 
expenses  of  administration.  Hooven  v.  Burdctte,  39  N.  E. 
1 107,  was  distinguished  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff 
there  had  agreed  that  the  disputed  property  should  remain  in 
assignee's  hands. 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

The  National  Bankrupt  Law  of  July  i,  1898,  while  it  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  go  into  full  force  and  effect  upon  its  passage, 
iMiimi  (in.  nevertheless  prohibits  the  filing  of  petitions  for 
Tia««f  oatag  involuntary  bankruptcy  within  four  months.  In 
tai»B0wt  Blake  v.  Fronds- Valentme  Co.,  89  Fed.  691,  the 
company  on  August  31,  1898,  had,  while  insolvent,  per- 
mitted its  property  to  be  attached  by  one  of  its  creditors ; 
upon  bill  filed  by  one  of  the  creditors  to  restrain  a  sale  by  the 
sheriff,  it  was  held  (i)  that  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor 
was  to  be  governed  by  the  act  from  the  date  of  its  passage, 
and  (2)  that  the  general  powers  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
were  sufficiently  broad  to  protect  this  property,  even  though 
no  bankruptcy  suit  was,  or  could  be,  pending  in  the  court  at 
that  time. 

General  orders  in  bankruptcy  have,  in    accordance  with 
OrtfcffVMitf     the  provisions  of  the  act,  been  published  by  the 
•^'■^       Supreme  Court,  89  Fed.  769.    The  "  Forms  "  men- 
tioned in  Order  38  are  promised  for  January,  1899. 

CARBTKRS. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  has  decided  that  notice 

by  printing  a  condition  on  the  face  of  a  ticket,  e.  ^.,  "  Good 
for  one  continuous  passage,  beginning  on  day  of 
sale  only,"  with  the  date  stamped  on  the  back, 
together  with  placards  posted  up  in  the  stations 
and   elsewhere  to  the  effect  that  *'  local  tickets  " 

would  be  subject  to  the  before-mentioned  condition,  is  not 

sufficient  where  the  passenger  paid  the  usual  £ire  :  LouisvUle 

&  N,  R.  V.  Turner,  47  S.  W.  223. 


CONSTITDnONAL  LAW. 

That  provision  of  the  War  Revenue  Act  laying  an  excise 
tax  on  board  of  trade  sales  was  sustained  by  Showalter,  Cir. 
J.,  in  Nicol  v.  Ames  (Northern  District  of  Illinois), 
89  Fed.  144.  The  provision  in  question,  found  in 
paragraph  2  of  Schedule  A  of  the  act,  reads : 
"  Upon  each  sale,  agreement  of  sale,  or  agreement 
to  sell,  any  products  or  merchandise  at  any  ex- 
change, or  board  of  trade,  or  other  similar  place,  either  for 
present  or  future  delivery,  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  .  .  . 
one  cent ;  provided  that  on  every  sale  .  .  .  there  shall  be 
made  and  delivered  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer  a  bill,  memo- 
randum,   agreement  or    other  evidence,   .   .   .   which   shall 
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have  upon  it  in  stamps  the  amount  of  the  tax."  On  habeas 
corpus  by  Nicol,  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
imprisoned  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  act,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  provision  requiring  a  written  memorandum 
was  in  excess  of  Congressional  power,  as  invalidating  an  oral 
Intrastate  contract  made  in  the  course  of  intrastate,  as  dis- 
Contract  tinguished  from  interstate,  commerce.  But  the 
judge  points  out  that  the  law  does  not  make  the  oral  con- 
tract void ;  it  simply  provides  a  penalty  for  the  absence  of  a 
document,  leaving  untouched  the  obligation  of  the  contract. 
There  was  a  further  objection,  that  the  tax,  being  on  docu- 
ments used  in  certain  transactions  only,  violates  the  rule  of 
uniformity  laid  down  in  Article  i.  Section  8,  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  But  the  court  considered  that  the  tax 
is  really  on  the  transaction,  not  on  the  documents  which  evi- 
dence the  transaction.  The  documents  were  held,  quoting 
Marshall's  historic  language  in  McCuUough  v.  Maryland^  to 
be  merely  means  appropriate  to  the  end  of  taxation. 

A   Wisconsin   law   (L.   1897,  c.  334,  §  3).   providing  that 

whenever  the  property  of  a  debtor  is  levied  on  or  attached 

by  any  process,  the  debtor  may,  within  ten  days, 

"©I  tUT"  make  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  credit- 
OMitatioaaf    ors,  which  shall  dissolve  absolutely  the  levy  or 

Contracu  attachment,  was  pronounced  unconstitutional  as 
to  prior  debts :  Peninsular  Lead  &  Color  Works  v.  Uniou  D. 
&  P,  Co.  (Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin),  76  N.  W.  359,  fol- 
lowing Bank  V.  Sckrancky  97  Wis.  250,  73  N.  W.  31. 
Cassoday,  C.  J.,  dissenting,  said :  "  To  my  mind  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  contract  were  not  impaired  by  the  mere  modifica- 
tion of  the  statutory  remedy,  so  far  as  to  dissolve  the  attach- 
ment, if  made  within  ten  days  prior  to  the  debtor's  assign- 
ment." The  learned  justice  had  dissented  in  the  former  case 
also. 


CONTRACTS. 

A  very  interesting  case  as  to  the  granting  of  injunctions  in 
cases  of  contracts  for  personal  service,  in  restraint  of  trade,  is 
Contract  for    William  Robtnson  &  Co.,  Limited,  v.  Heuer  [1898], 
Pcraonai      2  Ch.  451.     In  this  case,  by  an   agreement  in 
R^kraii^of    ^"^^'^S'  H-  agreed  to  serve  the  plaintiff  company 
Trade.        as  confidential  clerk  for  a  term  of  five  years,  the 
Injunction     company  having  the  option  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment for  five  years  more.     The  company  could  dismiss  H.  at 
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any  time  by  three  months'  notice.  H.  agreed  that  during 
the  term  he  would  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  company,  and  that  he  would  not  during  the 
engagement,  without  the  consent  of  the  company,  engage  as 
principal  or  servant  in  any  other  business  upon  pain  of  dis- 
missal. H.  further  agreed  that  if  he  should  be  so  dismissed 
he  would  not  at  any  time  within  three  years  from  his  dis- 
missal be  engaged  as  principal,  agent  or  servant  in  the  busi- 
ness of  dealer  of  wares  of  the  description  made  by  the  com- 
pany within  150  miles  of  W.  In  1898  H.  left  the  service  of 
the  company  without  leave  and  became  traveller  to  another 
firm  carrying  on  the  same  business,  and  the  company  applied 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  him  during  the  term  of  service 
from  engaging  in  this  employment.  Held,  that,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  engagement,  the  agreement  made  by  H. 
that  he  would  not  engage  in  any  business  relating  to  goods 
sold  by  the  plaintiff,  was  valid,  though  not  restricted  in  point 
of  space,  and  that  it  was  severable  from  the  agreement  not  to 
engage  in  any  other  business,  and  should  be  enforced  by  in- 
junction. The  injunction  was  therefore  granted,  but  Umited 
to  the  first  term  of  five  years,  the  plaintiff  waiving  his  option 
to  retain  H.in  his  service  for  another  five  years,  and  the  court 
doubting  whether  the  agreement  for  that  term  ought  to  be 
enforced. 


CORPORATIONS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  has  lately  been  called  upon 
to  protect  minority  stockholders  against  a  majority  who,  with 
the  corporate  officers,  were  controlling  the  cor- 
poration's business  in  the  interest  of  a  rival  concern 
with  which  the  officers  and  the  majority  were  con- 
*31?^?*?^'  nected.  The  corporation  was  one  formed  to  build 
a  canal  and  deliver  water  to  the  stockholders.  The 
complainants  united  in  their  bill  prayers  for  relief,  based  upon 
thdr  rights  as  stockholders,  with  others  based  upon  their  rights 
as  original  appropriators  of  water.  The  court  below  of  its  own 
motion  dismissed  the  bill  for  this  misjoinder ;  but  on  appeal 
the  court  leniently  permitted  an  amendment  and  the  filing  of  a 
supplemental  bill  inasmuch  as  the  complainants,  if  driven  to 
new  suits,  would  have  found  themselves  barred  by  the  statute 
of  limitations ;  Henshaw  v.  Salt  River  Vol.  Canal  Co.^  54  Pac. 
577. 
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It  should  seem  that  the  distinction  is  clear  between  the 
liability  of  the  stockholder  for  unpaid  balances  on  his  stock 
and  his  statutory  liability  to  contribute  to  pay  the 
Lkibiiity  of  corporation's  debts.  In  the  one  case  the  liability 
is  an  asset  of  the  corporation  which  a  creditor  can 
enforce  only  in  equity  and  upon  the  theory  that 
his  suit  is  a  garnishment  proceeding.  In  the 
other  case,  the  right  against  the  stockholder  runs  directly  to 
the  creditor  and  may  be  enforced  by  him  in  an  action  which 
is,  in  substance,  an  action  against  a  guarantor  or  surety.  The 
distinction  is  not  affected  by  the  &ct  that  the  fruits  of  the 
action  to  enforce  the  statutory  liability  belong  to  all  creditors 
ratably,  nor  by  the  circumstance  that  all  stockholders  within 
the  jurisdiction  must  be  made  parties  defendant.  Their 
liability  is  several  in  substance,  though  joint  in  form.  Those 
not  joined,  are  not  released  by  a  judgment  against  the  rest. 
Therefore,  those  not  joined,  should  not,  in  a  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding, be  concluded  by  the  judgment  previously  rendered 
against  their  fellows.  Yet,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota 
in  Hanson  v.  Davison^  76  I<I.  W.  254,  while  admitting  that  a 
stockholder,  not  a  party  to  the  original  action  to  enforce  the 
statutory  liability,  is  not  released  by  the  judgment  rendered 
therein,  has  declared  that  he  is  concluded  by  it  as  respects  the 
existence  and  amount  of  corporate  debts.  The  dissent  of 
Canty,  J.,  points  out  the  inconsistency. 

The  New  Jersey  Court  of  Chancery,  in  Tennant  v.  AppUby^ 
41  Atl.  no,  permits  itself  to  speak  of  the  "  rule  in  equity" 

iBMivcat  ^^^  ^^  directors  of  a  corporation  upon  its  insol- 
Corporatiou,  vency  become  trustees  for  its  creditors,  citing 
'^'m^lS^j^  J/S?«i5fv»«^  V.  Phillips,  53  N.  J.  Eq.  203,  and 
Savage  v.  Miller,  39  Atl.  665.  The  former 
was  a  case  of  fraudulent  preference.  The  latter  was  a  case 
in  which  the  court  permitted  a  preference  in  &vor  of  cred- 
itors related  to  directors  by  ''  consanguinity,  affection  and 
professional  relationship."  There  was,  indeed,  some  ground 
for  treating  the  preference  of  the  director-creditor  in  Tennani 
v.  Appleby  as  tainted  with  fraud ;  but  the  court  preferred  to 
base  its  decision  on  the  so-called  "  rule "  as  above  stated. 
This  is  unfortunate,  for  nobody  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in 
working  out  a  consistent  and  tenable  theory  of  trusteeship  for 
creditors,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nobody  can.  Directors  are 
not  trustees  of  the  corporate  property  for  creditors  either 
before  or  after  insolvency.     This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
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they  do  not  hold  the  legal  title  to  the  property  .of  the  corpora- 
tion— and  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  trustee  without  a  legal  title. 
Sir  George  Jessel  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  so-called 
"rule"  in  In  re  Winckam  Shipbuilding  Co,,  9  Ch.  Div.  322. 
Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  they  are  trustees, ''  metaphorically 
^leaking."  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  assigns  a  suitable  place  to 
metaphor  in  the  statement  of  a  legal  doctrine  in  HMins  v. 
Briitfield  Co.^i  50  U.  S.  37 1 .  Preferences  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  made  void  by  statute  in  the  case  of  individuab  and  of  cor- 
porations too— except  where  the  fiicts  are  like  those  in  Sanford 
Tool  Co.  V.  Howe,  Brown  &  Co,,  157  U.  S.  312.  Corporate 
preferences  were  forbidden  by  statute  in  New  Jersey  prior  to 
1875  and  since  1895.  But  unless  some  such  statutes  are 
passed,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  invalidate  bona  fide  preferences 
of  corporate  creditors,  whether  the  creditors  happen  to  be 
stockholders,  directors  or  strangers.  In  the  case  of  the 
stockholder-creditor,  indeed,  there  is  room  for  an  argument 
against  the  preference  on  the  partnership  principle  that  a  part- 
ner cannot  compete  with  creditors  in  the  distribution  of  the 
firm  estate.  This  thought  has  not,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
been  developed  by  any  court. 


CRIMINAL  LAW. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  in  Wills  v.  Jordan, 
41  Atl.  233,  decided  that  the  statements  of  confessed  prin- 
Arff««t«a      cipals  in  a  felony,  that  another  was  also  concerned, 
SwpieiM      are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  justify  a  con- 
stable in  arresting  that  other  on  the  ground  of  suspicion. 


BLBCTIONS. 

Where  a  contention  arises  between  two  conventions  of  the 

same  political  party  as  to  which  is  entitled  to  have  the  ticket 
nominated  by  it  placed  upon  the  official  ballot 
under  the  recognized  party  name,  held,  that  that 
convention  is  entitled  which  has  been  called  by 

the  r^^lar  state  central  committee  of  the  party  :   WiliUnns  v. 

Lewis  (Supreme  Court  of  Idaho),  54  Pac.  619. 


BVIDBNCB. 

State  V.  BurUngame,  48  S.  W.  (Mo.)  72,  an  illustration  of  a 
type  of  criminal  cases  which  is  becoming  too  ^miliar,  con- 
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inMivMt     ^ins   several   interesting   rulings:  (i)  That  in  a 
Baaiw,        trial  upon  the  charge  of  receiving  deposits  while 
dJmmms'wiui  ^^  bank  was  insolvent,   acquittal  on  a  similar 
KB«wie4ff«  mi  charge  for  receiving  a  subsequent  deposit  is  no  de- 
isMivMcy     fence ;  (2)  evidence  of  a  financial  panic  at  the  time 
are  properly  excluded,  as,  if  proved,  it  would  be  no  excuse 
for  the  commission  of  the  offence ;  (3)  evidence  as  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  other  deposits  was  immaterial,  and  should  not  have 
been  received  even  for  the  purpose  of  showing  knowledge  by 
the  defendant  that  the  bank  was  receiving  deposits. 

In  Long^  V.  SUtU  (Criminal  Court  of  Appeab,  Texas),  47 
S.  W.  363,  the  defendant  was  accused  of  burglary,  and  evi- 
rb^  dence  of  his  participation  in  another  precisely 
similar  burglary  was  held  inadmissible,  although 
it  corroborated  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  two  oflences  are  precisely  similar  do 
not  make  them  parts  of  a  system  or  comprehensive  scheme 
of  crime  so  as  to  render  the  one  evidence  of  the  other,  nor 
will  evidence  inadmissible  per  se  be  admitted,  because  of  its 
tendency  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice. 

This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  rule  that  mere  similarity 
cannot  render  the  fact  of  conmiission  of  one  crime  admissible 
to  prove  the  conmiission  of  another,  nor  will  the  greatest  sim- 
ilarity in  details,  without  more,  render  the  one  evidence  of  a 
general  system  of  crime,  in  the  execution  of  which  the  other 
was  committed.  The  similar  offence  must  clearly  show  some 
general  comprehensive  scheme  of  crime,  in  the  executioo  of 
which  each  separate  offence  became  necessary,  as  in  the  MoUy 
Maguire  cases  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Cam.  v.  Carroll^  84 
Pa.   107. 

GUARANTY. 

In  FuUan  Grain  Swill  Co,  v.  Ang&m^  54  N.  Y.  Suppl.  32,  it 
was  properly  held  that  a  guarantor  of  the  price  of  goods  sold 
I  by  and  delivered  could  not  defend  on  the  ground 
that  the  purchaser  had  in  turn  sold  them  to 
others  than  those  he  had  agreed  to  sell  them  to.  Failure  of 
consideration  as  between  principal  and  guarantor  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment  to  the  creditor. 

Of  a  different  character  was  the  defence  in  UfdUd  Stales  ia 
use  v.  American  Banding  and  Trust  Co.,  89  Fed.  921.  Here 
the  defendant  became  surety  for  Minor  &  Bro.,  upon  the 
assurance,  inter  alia^  by  the  use  plaintiff  that  Minor  &  Bro. 
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were  under  no  liability,  whereas  at  that  very  time  they  were 
indebted  to  the  plaintiflT  for  a  considerable  sum.  Of  course, 
the  defendant  was  discharged  from  liability.  Contrastinc^  it 
with  the  previous  case,  it  is  obvious  that,  whether  one  calls  it 
lack  of  consideration,  misrepresentation  or  fraud,  we  have 
here  a  positive  piece  of  misconduct  by  the  creditor  himself  for 
which  he  should  be  held  responsible.  Besides,  the  receipt  by 
the  creditor  of  the  principal's  note  would  in  itself  have  dis* 
charged  the  surety :  Rees  v.  Barringtcn,  2  Ves.  Jr.  S40. 


GUARDIAN  AND  WARD. 

Of  interest  at  this  time  is  the  decision  of  the  District  Court, 
N.  D.  of  California,  in  In  re  Perrone.  89  Fed.  1 50,  where  con- 
Arwy.  struing  §  1 1 17,  Rev.  St.,  requiring  the  consent  of 
^J^JJVJ  the  parents  or  guardians  of  a  minor  to  his  enlist- 
toiNfctefv*  ment  in  the  militar>^  service  of  the  United  States, 
'^  provided  that  such  minor  has  such  parents  or  guardian  en- 
titled to  his  custody  and  control,*'  the  court  holds  that  it  does 
not  authorize  a  court  to  discharge  from  such  service  a  minor 
whose  parents  are  non-resident  aliens,  and  who  at  the  date  of 
his  enlistment  had  no  guardian,  on  the  application  of  a  guar- 
dian since  appointed. 


HUSRAND  AND  WIPE. 

Jaius  v.  Guiman,  41  Atl.  (Md.)  192,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
constantly  recurring  question  as  to  the  wife's  agency  to  repre- 
^ig^,^  sent  her  husband  and  purchase  on  his  credit. 
Afoicy  to  Debenham  v.  Mellon,  6  App.  Cas.  24,  has  gone  a 
Rtad  nmmhmmA  long  way  to  clear  up  the  law  by  deciding  that 
marriage  itself  creates  no  agency,  and  if  the  husband  is  to  be 
held,  an  authority  to  the  wife,  express  or  implied,  must  be 
proved.  For  failing  to  recognize  this  principle,  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court  was  reversed. 

Mills  v.  JUBUs  [1898],  2  Ch.  504,  is  an  unusual  case.  On 
March  15,  1879,  a  man  and  woman  executed  a 
marriage  settlement,  containing  a  covenant  to 
settle  certain  after-acquired  property  on  the  wife. 
On  May  7,  1879,  another  settlement  was  made,  also  contain- 
ing an  after-acquired  property  clause  more  liberal  to  the  wife. 
Upon  petition  filed  by  wife  againsl  her  husband's  executors, 
she  claiming  under  the  second  settlement,  it  was  held  that, 
though  the  first  settlement  might  have  been  varied  by  the 
parties,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence   as  to  why  it  had 
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been  executed,  the  second  setdement,  in  so  far  as  it  contra- 
dicted the  first,  was  not  a  revocation  of  it. 

A  rather  unexpected  construction  was  put  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  Rockwell  v.  Wauerly  Traction^  41 
rite  Atl.  324,  upon  the  Act  of  May  8,  1895,  P. 
iBloriM     L.   54.      For  an  accident  happening  after  that 

^  ^^  date  to  a  wife,  her  husband  and  herself  brought 
separate  suits ;  upon  the  trial  of  her  suit,  he  asked  to  be  made 
a  party — a  request  which  upon  defendant's  objection  was 
refused  by  the  court.  In  spite  of  the  apparently  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  Act  that  the  suit  shall  be  joint,  it  was  held 
that  plaintiffs  could  recover. 


msOLVBNCY. 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  has  adopted  the  wholesome 
modern  rule  that  while  an  insolvent  corporation  may,  unless 

iBMivcirt  forbidden  by  statute,  prefer  an  ordinary  creditor 
CMporattoM.  by  judgment  or  otherwise,  yet  such   preference 

rjifuuu  cannot  be  given  to  one  of  its  own  directors.  It 
was  held,  in  Rockford  Grocery  Co.  v.  Standard  Grocery  Co.^ 
5 1  N.  E.  (111.)  642,  that  this  rule  does  not  invalidate  a  prefer- 
ence given  to  a  creditor  whose  debt  was  guaranteed  by  a  di- 
rector, the  right  of  the  bona  fide  creditor  being  emphasized  by 
the  court. 


UBBL  AND  SLANDER. 

An  interesting  case  on  the  question  of  privileged  communi- 
cations was   Trebb  v.  Transcript  Pub.  Co.,  76  N.  W.  961.     In 

this  case  a  dty  council  passed  a  resolution  in 

ctty  cmhmu.  which  they  characterized  the  plaintiff  as  a  disrep- 

Privitoffsd     utable  person;  that  he   maliciously  and  know- 

'"^   ingly  published  in  a  newspaper  a  feilse  report  of  a 

certain  suit  in  which  the  dty  had  been  interested^ 
and  they  condemned  his  conduct  as  execrable  and  odious, 
and  as  having  caused  the  city  irreparable  damage.  The  de- 
fendant published  this  resolution  in  its  newspaper,  and  the 
plaintiff  sued  it  for  libel.  Held,  that  it  was  libelous  per  se ; 
that  coundls  have  no  more  right  to  traduce  a  man's  private 
character  than  any  other '  body  of  private  citizens ;  that  the 
resolution  was  outside  of  the  duty  of  councils,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  published  in  good  faith  as  a  matter  of  news  would 
not  excuse  the  defendant 
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The  skxalled  "  carriage  cases,"  Laugher  v.  Pointer,  5  B.  &  C 
547,  and  Quarman  v.  Burnett,  6  M.  &  W.  499,  receive  an  in- 
teresting addition  in  Janes  V.  ScuUard  [1898],  2  Q. 
B.  56s.  An  accident  occurred  on  the  day  of  the 
Queen's  jubilee,  by  the  hired  driver  (^defendant's 
brougham,  with  defendant  inside,  negligently  losing  control 
of  defendant's  horse.  The  brougham  and  horse  were  kept  at 
a  livery  stable,  whose  owner,  as  in  this  instance,  provided  the 
driver.  It  was  held  by  Russell,  C.  J.,  that  there  was  evidence 
fix>in  which  a  jury  might  find  that  the  driver  was  at  the 
moment  acting  as  servant  of  the  defendant.  And  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  sensible  solution  of  the  difficulty,  rather  than 
attempting  to  lay  down  as  matters  of  law  that  certain  varying 
£uls  do  or  do  not  constitute  the  relation  of  master  and  ser- 
vant. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  at  the  present  day  to  cite  authorities 
to  show  that  a  servant  engaged  for  a  term  renders  himself 
liable  to  discharge  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  by  disobedience  to  orders.  Gallagher  v. 
Wayne  Steam  Co.,  41  Atl.  (P^.)  294,  is  the  most  recent  case 
of  the  kind. 


MO&TGAGBS. 

The  claim  of  the  holder  of  a  chattel  mortgage,  given  as 

security  for  the  payment  of  purchase  money,  may  be  defeated 

ckattei       by  the  mortgagor's  proving  a  breach  of  warranty 

*JJJ2h^*     which  damaged  the  mortgagor  to  a  greater  extent 

Wamaty     than  the  unpaid  purchase  money :    Hennessey  v. 

Bamett,  55  Pac.  (Colo.)  197. 

American  Baptist  Union  v.  Weeks,  jy  N.  W.  (Minn.)  36, 
reversing  same  case,  75  N.  W.  713,  presents  a  great  variety  of 
p«jrflM«c«c    judicial  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  duty  of  a 
"  junior  mortgagee.     W,  as  second  mortgagee,  in 

order  to  save  the  property,  paid  the  taxes  for 
1889,  taking  an  assignment  certificate ;  subsequently  he 
obtained  both  by  foreclosure,  subject  to  plaintiff's  mortgage. 
In  1895  plaintiff  foreclosed,  and  had  to  pay  delinquent  taxes 
of  1893-4.  In  1896  plaintiff,  under  protest,  redeemed  from 
sale  for  1889  taxes  and  sued  Weeks  for  reimbursement;  he 
proved  that  he  had  paid  out  more  than  he  had  received  during 
his  occupation.  Upon  the  first  argument  judgment  for  plaintiff 
was  affirmed  on  the  theory  that  he  stood  in  the  shoes  of  the 
original  mortgagor,  having  taken  an  assignment  of  mortgage 
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from  him ;  and,  further,  that  though  he  had  originally  the 
right  to  reimbursement,  he  lost  it  by  his  failure  to  pay  the 
taxes  of  1894-5. 

Start,  C.  J.,  and  Buck,  J.,  dissented  on  the  ground  that, 
though  he  did  not  have  to  pay  the  taxes  of  1889,  yet  the  pay- 
ment enured  to  the  protection  of  the  first  mor^agee,  who,  if 
he  wants  the  benefit  of  it,  must  pay  for  it  This  is  practically 
the  view  now  adopted  by  the  court,  per  Mitchell,  J.,  who  held 
that  W  had  no  duty  to  pay  these  taxes,  and  as  owner  in  pos- 
session had  performed  his  obligation.  Canty,  J.,  while  agree- 
ing that  the  former  opinion  was  wrong,  dissents  on  the  ground 
that  the  second*  mortgagee  has  the  same  duties  as  the  original 
owner. 

The  latter  opinion  is  cited  with  approval  in  Darelins  v.  DavU^ 
Tj  N.  W.  (Minn.)  214,  holding  that,  as  there  is  no  duty  on 
the  second  mortgagee  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  first  mort- 
gage, he  may  as  creditor  redeem  the  land  from  purchaser  at 
sheriff's  sale  under  first  mortgage ;  also  that  a  foreclosure  for 
one  installment  of  the  mortgage  debt  exhausts  the  lien  of  the 
mortgage. 

A  calf  is  a  curious  kind  of  afler-acquired  property ;  ytX,  in 

Bank  V,  Baker,  41  Atl.  (N.  J.)  704,  it  was  held,  on  the  £uth  of 

laoMM.      ^^  maxim  partus  sequUur  ventrem,  that  a  chattd 

Chattel       mortgage  of  a  cow,  as  against  subsequent  mort- 

M«rttM«     gagees,  covered  her  after-born  calf,  even  though 

not   mentioned  in  the  mortgage.     It  was  intimated   by  die 

court  that  the  mortgagee's  title  would  not  have  prevailed  as 

against  a  bona  fide  purchaser  for  value. 

The  cases  are  numerous  which  discuss  under  what  circum- 
stances  a  trustee   of  real  estate  has   power  to   mortgage  it, 

p^,,^^  though  it  is  really  in  each  case  simply  a  question  of 
Trastoct  to    the  Construction  of  the  language  of  the  will.     In 

Mortgage  DureUv,  BeUtnger  [1898],  2  Ch.  534,  a  general 
power  of  sale  or  postponement,  and  to  make  outlays  from 
income  or  capital  for  improvements,  repairs,  etc.,  was  held  to 
confer,  by  implication,  a  power  to  mortage  for  the  purposes 
for  which  outlays  were  authorized. 

B,  holding  a  mortgage  on  A's  land,  which  had  been  subse- 
quently, without  B's  knowledge,  conveyed  to  C,  delivered  to 
TtittectioB,    ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  financial  agent,  a  satis&ction  of 
MistaiuiB'    the  mortgage,  to  be  filed  when  the  mortgage  was 
F»M«f        pjjd   Qflf     c,   through    inadvertence,  filed   it  of 
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record  and  subsequently  made  assignment  for  creditors  to  D. 
Upon  bill  by  B's  executors  to  have  satis&ction  cancelled,  D 
defended  on  ground  that  rights  of  C's  creditors  would  be  thus 
impaired.  There  was  a  decree  for  plaintiff,  there  being  no 
equitable  estoppel  because  it  was  not  proved  that  C's  creditors 
knew  of  or  suffered  by  the  satisfaction :  tVi/san  v.  ICe/fy,  76 
N.  W.  (MimL)  258. 

The  question  involved  in  Bishop  v.  Kent  &  Stanley  Co.,  41 
Atl.  (N,  J.)  255,  was  the  validity  of  a  corporate  mortgage, 
which  had  been  executed  without  the  consent  of 
the  75  per  cent,  of  the  stockholders  required  by 
charter.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  holder  of 
the  mortgage  had  any  knowledge  of  this  defect ; 
and  if  so,  in  accordance  with  the  weight  of  authority  (see 
BanJt  v.  Turguand,  5  E.  &  B.  248,  6  E.  &  B.  327 ;  Webb  v. 
Camtmssioners,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  642 ;  Hackensack  Co.  v.  DeKay^ 
36  N.  J.  Eq.  548),  he  is  not  bound  to  investigate  the  indoor 
management  of  die  company,  and  may  assume  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  charter  have  been  complied  with.  For 
some  reason,  not  apparent,  the  court  did  not  place  its  decision 
on  this  ground,  but  held  that,  as  the  provision  was  intended 
only  for  the  benefit  of  stockholders,  the  mortgage  was  not 
void,  but  voidable  by  them.  It  followed  that,  as  they  had 
not  attacked  it,  but  on  the  contrary  had  acquiesced  in  it  by 
allowing  the  payment  of  interest  upon  it,  the  unsecured  cor- 
porate creditors  could  not  attack  it. 


NBGUGBNCB. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Colorado,  in  Walters  v.  Denver 
Consoi,  Electric  Ugftt  Co.,  54  Pac.  960,  decided  that  a  mother 

£i^^i,igigy^  who  voluntarily  takes  hold  of  her  child  in  an 
FwpBOTii  wira  endeavor  to  remove  him  from  contact  with  a  live 
^"^^J^^jj"^  electric   wire   is   not    negligent,   whether   she   is 

AttMBptirt  aware  of  the  danger  or  not,  and  that  she  can 
9m€mm  recover  from  the  company  for  her  injuries  if  the 
latter  has  been  negligent.  In  this  case,  which  was  an  action 
by  a  boy  and  his  mother,  a  naked  wire  was  placed  on  a  house 
near  a  window  and  within  reach  of  it.  The  room  in  which  the 
window  was  placed  was  occupied  by  a  child  of  twelve  years. 
The  insulator  became  detached  from  the  wire  and  the  boy 
attempted  to  replace  it,  whereby  he  was  injured.  Held, 
whether  putting  an  exposed  live  wire  in  such  a  place  was 
negligence  was  for  the  jury,  and  that  whether  the  boy  was 
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negligent  in  taking  hold  of  it  was  also  for  the  jury.  Held, 
also,  that  the  mother  in  taking  hold  of  him,  whereby  she  also 
was  injured,  was  not  negligence,  the  court  saying:  "To  say 
that  an  act  to  which  her  affection  irresistibly  impelled  her 
should  be  charged  against  her  as  something  imprudent  and 
unnecessary  would  be  to  shock  a  sentiment  which  is  as  uni- 
versal as  mankind.*' 


PARENT  AND  CHILD. 

The  fallacy  of  the  rule  which  imputes  the  negligence  of  a 

father  or  attendant  to   an  in&nt  of  tender  years  is  demon- 

strated  in  a  singularly  well-reasoned  opinion  of 

Negligence  «7  ^^^  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of 

Pmrmau,  Ry,  Co.  V.  Herrklotz,  47  S.  W.  265,  where  the 
TenderYciira  ^^^  injured  was  under  four  years  of  age,  and 
where  they  refused  to  allow  the  doctrine  of  im- 
puted negligence  to  be  imported  into  the  case,  holding  that 
the  right  of  the  infant  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  was 
as  much  his  own  as  an  estate  conferred  by  a  gift,  and  a  third 
person's  wrong  or  delinquency  should  not  be  allowed  to  aflect 
one  any  more  than  the  other. 


PARTNERSHIP. 

In  Hoopesv,  Hartwell  {(loXoxzAo  Court  of  Appeals),  54  Pac 
64,  the  plaintiffs  sued  B,  C  and  D,  as  partners,  for  goods  sold 

Naftittec  ^^^  delivered.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintifls  had 
DtaMifltioa,    made  a  number  of  sales  to  the  defendants  at  a 

Rights  ef      time  when  they  were  doing  business  under  a  firm 

^'*^**"  name ;  but  the  goods,  for  the  price  of  which  the 
suit  was  brought,  were  sent  to  a  new  branch  establishment  at 
a  different  town,  and  the  plaintiflfs  were  directed  to  bill  goods 
so  sent  to  B  alone.  The  question  was  whether  B  alone  was 
liable  or  whether  the  debt  in  suit  was  a  partnership  debt  On 
such  an  issue  it  seems  clear  that  the  plaintiff  should  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  prove  admissions  by  C  and  D 
that  the  branch  establishment  was  a  firm  enterprise  and  that 
their  only  desire  was  to  keep  the  accounts  separate.  Evi- 
dence of  such  an  admission  was,  however,  excluded  by  the 
trial  judge,  as  was  also  the  testimony  of  one  familiar  with 
the  creditors'  business,  as  to  who  was  understood  to  be  the 
purchaser  of  the  goods  and  on  what  credit  they  were  de- 
livered. Moreover,  the  trial  judge,  in  charging  the  jury  that 
all  the  defendants  were  liable  for  the  debt  unless  they  had 
notified  the  plaintiffs  of  a  dissolution  of  the  firm,  qualified  his 
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charge  that  this  was  true  unless  the  plaintiffs  had  waived  tlieir 
rights  against  the  defendants.  The  judgment  was  reversed 
for  the  improper  exclusion  of  evidence,  and  also  on  the 
ground  that  the  jury  was  very  probably  misled  by  the  use  of 
the  word  *'  waiver  "  in  a  case  in  which  the  right  of  the  piain- 
tiflfe  could  have  been  extinguished  only  by  a  release.  The 
court  has  done  a  service  to  legal  progress  in  insisting  upon 
an  accurate  use  of  legal  terminology.  The  term,  **  waiver," 
is  almost  as  much  abused  as  "  estoppel "  and  '*  trust." 

A  and  B,  partners,  made  a  general  assignment  of  firm  and 
sqparate   estate  for  the   benefit  of  creditors.     The  firm  estate 
ManteUBf.    ^^    exhausted  before  the   firm  debts  were  paid, 
Joiot  sad      and  certain   firm  creditors,  who   had  not   yet    re- 
5^*^       duced  their  claims  to  judgment,  obtained  nothing. 
The  assignee   was   discharged;  B   acquired  real 
estate   and   died,  leaving   separate  debts,  incurred  subsequent 
to  the  assignment,  which   exceeded  the  amount  of  the  prop- 
erty so  acquired.     The  question  was   whether   unpaid   firm 
creditors  should  be  excluded  from  competing  with  the  sepa- 
rate creditors  in  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  real  estate.     The  surrogate  properly  applied  the   principle 
that  there  can  be  no  marshaling  in  favor  of  the  separate  cred- 
itors  in   a  case   where  there  are  not  two  funds.     In  other 
words,  on   such  a  state  of  iacts,  no  good  reason  could  be  as- 
signed  for  exercising  equitable  control  of  the  firm  creditor's 
legal  right  to  satisfaction  out  of  the  separate  estate  of  the  in- 
dividual partners :  In  re  Striker:  In  re  Ives's  Estate,  53  N.  Y. 
Suppl.  732. 

In  Weil  y,  Jaeger,  51    N.  E.  196,  a  banking  business  was 

carried  on  by  six  partners.      A  made  deposits  with  them. 

5^1^^       Subsequently  four  sold  out  to  two.  the  two  exe- 

BasiHessbjr    cuting  the  usual  bond  of  indemnity  to  the  four. 

^•"^*       On  the  entity  theory,  this  was  obviously  a  sale  by 

the  firm  to  the  remaining  partners.     The  two  then 


Rigkuof  continued  in  business  and  A  continued  his  de- 
^'•***^**  posit  account  (which  at  that  date  amounted  to 
about  fourteen  hundred  dollars),  and  afterwards  deposited  a 
little  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  more.  The  two  then 
made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  and  in  their 
schedule  of  liabilities  they  put  down  A's  entire  deposit  as  a 
claim  against  them.  A  filed  his  claim  for  this  amount  with 
the  assignee  and  afterwards  brought  suit  against  the  six  and 
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recovered  judgment.  Upon  these  &cts  it  seems  sufficiently 
clear  that  A  was  a  separate  creditor  of  the  two,  and  not  their 
partnership  creditor,  as  respects  the  amount  of  his  claim 
against  the  old  firm.  It  seems  equally  clear  that  he  was  a 
partnership  creditor  of  the  two  as  to  the  amount  of  his  deposit 
subsequent  to  the  original  dissolution.  As  to  the  former 
sum,  he  should  have  been  permitted  to  prove  with  the  sep- 
arate creditors  of  the  two.  As  to  the  latter  sum,  he  should 
have  been  permitted  to  prove  with  their  partnership  creditors. 
For  reasons  which  are  not  satisfactorily  stated,  the  court  per- 
mitted A  to  prove  for  his  whole  claim  with  the  firm  creditors 
of  the  two.  It  is,  however,  noted  in  the  report  that  a  re-hear- 
ing is  pending. 


PLEADING  AND  PRACTICE. 

Two   decisions  upon  the  removal  of  causes  from  a  state 

court  by  Simonton,  Cir.  J.,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 

RcHovai  of    States  for  the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina, 

CttttMs  tor     appeared  in  the  same  publication  on  December  27, 

^^^"^    last:  (I)  Under  the  Acts  of  1887-88  (March  3, 

lofinencc,      1887,  re-enacted  August  13,  1888,  25  Stat.,  c. 

UHit«f  Tiae  866,  433,  435),  prejudice  or  local  influence  must 

be  shown  to  the  •'  legal  satisfaction  "  of  the  Circuit  Court.  The 

amount  and  manner  of  the  proof  required  in  each  case  must 

be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  (2)  after  the  term  has 

expired,  at  which  an  order  for  removal  on  such  ground  was 

made,  it  cannot  be  reviewed ;  (3)  such  a  proceeding  may  be 

ex  parte  without  notice  of  the  application  to  the  adverse  party : 

Crotts  V.  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  90  Fed.  i.   As  to  2  see,  also,  Parks 

V.  Ry,  Co.y  Ibid,  3. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit has  recently  stated  the  familiar  rule  that  if,  in  an  action 
.^  .        for  personal  injury,  the  undisputed  facts  establish 
Ncfiifcace.    ^"^  existence  of  contributory  negligence  on  the 
BiadiBf      part  of  the  plaintiff,  it  is  the   duty  of  the   trial 
lastractioa    ^ourt  to  instruct  the  jury  to  find  for  the  defendant. 
The  only  question,  in  the  Appellate  Court,  is  whether  the 
trial  court  ruled  rightly  in  holding  that  the  defence  of  con- 
tributory negligence  was  conclusively  proven  by  the  evidence 
in  the  case :  Clans  v.  Steams/dp  Co.,  89  Fed.  646. 

The  test  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Court  in  a  suit 
to  enjoin  the  further  infringement  of  a  trade-mark  and  for  an 
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jfinMrtite  accounting,  is  the  value  of  the  trade-mark  to  be 
Pcicna  Court,  protected,  and  not  the  aniount  of  damages  which 

Tmh-aark  ^^y  have  been  sustained,  as  decided  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  California :  Nen- 
nessy  v.  Hermann,  89  Fed.  669. 

It  is  often  interesting  to  study  questions  of  pleading  and 

practice  that  differ  from  any  that  could  arise  in  one's  own  state. 

codePicatfiBc,  '^^^   following   syllabus   is   from  a  case   in   the 

**Noac«t      Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee:  Bill  in   Chancery 

n^ijBor^    upon  a  Note. — Defence  was  a  plea  by  defendant 

N«te.iM«e     of  **  non  est  factum''  in   the  code  form    .    .    . 


"  the  note  was  not  executed  by  him,  or  by  any 
one  authorized  to  bind  him."  Under  direction  of  the  court, 
issues  were  made  as  to  whether  defendant  signed  the  note  him- 
self or  authorized  it  to  be  signed.  Held,  that  the  issues  were 
not  equivalent  to  the  plea,  since  a  party  by  ratification  might 
be  held  to  have  executed  the  instrument  which  he  never  signed 
or  authorized  to  be  signed,  and  estoppel  would  have  prevented 
his  denying  it  to  be  his  own,  though,  in  fact,  it  were  not : 
Furnish  v.  Burge,  47  S.  W.  1095. 


PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT. 

The  importance  of  care  in  the  preparation  of  a  power  of 
attorney  is  well  shown  in  Tyrrell  v,  O'Connor,  41  Atl.  (N.  J.) 
CoBitiBctioM  ^74»  where  it  was  held  that  a  power  to  sell  bonds 
•f  Power  of  did  not  of  itself  include  the  power  to  bind  his 
Attorney  principal  to  convey.  The  difficulty  was.  how- 
ever, cured  by  the  ratification  clause  of  the  power,  which  ex- 
pressly mentioned  sales. 

Although  the  act  of  an  agent  be  beyond  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  his  principal,  yet  the  principal,  by  ratifying  his  act, 
lUtuicattoa  ^^^^  cxpressly  or  impliedly,  becomes  responsible 
for  it  See  Laudin  v.  Moorhead  Bank,  77  N.  W. 
(Minn.)  35,  where  bank  was  held  liable  for  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  plaintiff's  wheat,  unlawfully  sold  by  its  cashier — 
the  bank  having  received  the  proceeds. 

It  is  well  settled  that  A,  an  undisclosed  principal,  cannot 
recover  from  B,  the  third  party,  the  price  of  goods  sold  to  B 
UndtocioMd    by  C,  A's  agent,  if  B,  not  knowing  that  C  was 
Prtecifwi      acting  for  A,  has  in  the  meantime  paid  C.     A  for- 
tiori, if  C  was  not  A's  agent  at  all,  but  simply  employs  A  to 
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fulfill  his  (C's)  contract  with  B,  A  has  no  action  against^ 
because  no  contract  with,  B :  Carroll  v.  Benedictme  Saciefy, 
41  Atl.  (Md.)  784. 

REAL  PROPERTY. 

In  Waterworks  Co.  v.  Ry,  Co.,  54  Pac.  (Mont.)  963,  occurs 
an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  distinction  between  an  ease- 

EascBicat,     "^^nt  and  a  mere  license.     In  this  case  a  town 
Lkcflse, '     granted  a  waterworks  company  a  certain  right  of 

DtotiBctira  ^^y  through  its  streets,  and  afterwards  the  officers 
of  the  town  agreed  verbally  to  a  change  in  route.  The  pipes 
were  laid  in  accordance  with  the  change  of  route,  and,  after 
more  than  six  years  of  user,  the  owners  of  the  property 
through  which  the  lines  ran  tore  up  the  pipes,  whereupon  the 
water  company  asked  an  injunction,  claiming  an  easement  in 
the  land.  The  court  held  that  the  company  held  but  a  mere 
parol  license,  which  was  revocable  though  executed^  and 
though  its  revocation  would  cause  the  company  great  loss. 
This  is  the  generally  accepted  doctrine.  See  Laurence  v. 
Springer,  49  N.  J.  Eq.  289 ;  Jones  on  Easements,  §  70  ff.  The 
rule  that  an  executed  license  on  which  a  party  has  acted  is 
irrevocable  is  adopted  in  many  states — in  Pennsylvania, 
Resick  V.  Kern,  14  S.  &  R.  267;  in  Indiana,  Rotmson  v. 
ThrailkiU,  1 10  Ind.  117;  in  Alabama,  Rhodes  v.  Otis,^  33  Ala. 
578. 

The   question  whether  a  mortgage  covers,  or  rather  how 
far   it   covers,  subsequently  erected   fixtures  erected  on  the 
mortgaged  premises  by  the  mortgagor,  is  one  of 
pixuinMr"    much  importance,  and  one  of  its  most  interesting 
What        variations  is  where  the  fixtures  are  erected  by  a 
CoBstttatcs    1^33^  ^f  ^j^^  mortgagor.     Belvin  v.  Raleigh  Paper 
Co.,  31  S.  E.  (N.  C.)  655,  is  a  case  of  this  class,  with  the  not 
unusual  additional  complication  that,  by  a  provision   of  the 
lease,  the  fixtures  were  to  remain  the  property  of  the  lessee. 
Following  the  modern  thought  (see  Teaffy.  Hetoitt,  i  Ohio 
St.  511)  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  the  main  criterion,, 
the  court  held  that  such  fixtures  were  not  subject  to  the  mort- 
gage, either  as  against  the  lessee  or  his  creditors  who  had 
retained  liens  thereon.     Montgomery,  J.,  dissented. 


SURETYSHIP. 

The  equitable  right  of  contribution  between  cosureties  is 
subject  to  any  equitable  counterclaim,  even  though  that  coun- 
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ter-ciaim  might  not  amount  to  a  set-off  at  law. 
This  is  well  illustrated  when  cosurety  for  pay- 
ment of  corporate  note  defends  upon  ground  of 
^*^"*  insolvency  of  maker  and  indebtedness  of  plaintiflT 
to  it  While  admitting  this  principle  fully  in  Smit/i  v.  Dickin- 
son, 76  N.  W.  (Wis.)  766,  the  court  held  it  inapplicable  be- 
cause the  defendant  had  proved  that  the  corporation  was  in- 
solvent only  in  the  technical  sense  of  not  being  able  to  pay 
its  debts  as  they  matured,  and  not  (as  was  necessary  to  his 
case)  that  upon  final  accounting  it  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
all  of  its  creditors. 


WILLS. 

In  re  Scawcraft  [1898],  2  Ch.  638,  decides  that  a  gift  by 
the  vicar  of  a  parish,  by  his  will,  to  the  vicar  for  the  time 
Gift  to        being  of  the  parish,  of  a  building  to  be  used  as  a 
cteritjr.      village  club  and  reading  room,  *'  to  be  maintained 
Validity      fQr  the  furtherance  of  conservative  principles  and 
religious  and  mental  improvement,  and  to  be  kept  free  from 
intoxicants  and  dancing,"  was  a  good  charitable  gift.     It  was 
argued  that  a  gift  for  the  furtherance  of  the  political  principles 
of  any  one  party  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  gener- 
ally, and  was,  therefore,  not  charitable.     On  the  other  side  it 
was  said  that  a  gift  for  religious  purposes  is  good,  and  is  not 
vitiated  by  being  intended  to  promote  particular  views  :   West 
V.  Skuttleworth,  2  M.  &  K.  684. 

In  the  case  of  In  re  Hocking  [1898],  2  Ch.  567,  the  Court 
of  Appeal  has  decided  again  that  the  legal  possibility  of  child- 
QiftQB        bearing  continues  up  to  the  moment  of  death. 
Faiivrc  •!      There  it  appeared  that  A,  by  will,  gave  all  his 
iBMuMUt     property  to  trustees  for  the  children  of  B  and  C, 
•f  his  sisters,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  them  on 

Chiid-bcMiBc  the  attainment  of  twenty -one  years  by  the  young- 
est. And  he  further  provided  that  should  either  of  them 
marry  and  die  without  children  the  property  was  all  to  go  to 
the  other,  and  he  gave  his  trustees  power  to  make  advance- 
ments to  any  child  of  any  part  of  its  prospective  share,  not 
exceeding  one-third  thereof  B  had  children ;  C  was  fifty- 
four  years  old  and  had  no  children.  The  trustees  applied  to 
know  whether  the  fact  of  C's  being  beyond  the  age  of  child- 
bearing  ended  their  discretion  as  to  advancements  under  the 
will.  It  was  held  that  so  long  as  C  lived  there  was,  in  con- 
templation of  law,  a  possibility  of  her  having  children,  and  the 
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SoM£  Recent  Opinions  on  Profit  Sharing  as  a  Test  of 
Partnership.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  intelligent  judges  resting 
satisfied  with  the  vague  and  unscientific  statements  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  partnership  solemnly  made  by  less  intelligent  judges  and 
text  writers.  Take,  for  example,  the  opinion  of  Burgess,  J.,  in 
Mackie  v.  Mott^  47  S.  W.  897  (Supreme  Court  of  Missouri).  The 
court  had  before  it  a  beautiful  case  in  which  to  apply  the  common 
law  principle  that  only  those  are  partners  who  are  co-proprietors  in 
business,  and  its  corollary  that  the  inference  will  be  against  part- 
nership where  the  facts  are  consistent  with  any  other  relation. 
The  persons  alleged  to  be  partners  were,  in  fact,  an  owner  of  land 
and  a  building  contractor,  and  all  the  phenomena  were  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis  that  the  owner  had  tempted  the  contractor  to 
take  up  and  complete  an  abandoned  building  scheme  by  offering 
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him  a  sluire  in  the  ultimate  profits.  The  court  rightly  decided  that 
here  was  no  partnership ;  but  one  searches  the  opinion  in  vain  for 
a  clear-cut  and  intelligible  statement  of  what  a  partnership  is. 
Theophilus  Parsons  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  question 
**  must  generally,  and  perhaps  always,  be  determined  by  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties."  If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  parties  are  part- 
ners if  they  have  manifested  an  intention  to  become  co-proprietots 
of  a  common  business,  each  having  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
that  mark  an  owner,  it  is  a  sound  but  blind  statement  of  the  com- 
mon law.  If  (as  is  more  likely)  it  means  that  an  ''intention  to 
become  partners"  is  material  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  it 
may  be  disposed  of  by  a  reference  to  the  lucid  judgment  of  Sir 
George  Jessel  in  Pooley  v.  Driver^  5  Ch.  D.  458  (1876).  Har- 
rison, C.  J.,  in  Gates  v.  Johnson^  77  N.  W.  407,  is  apparently 
satisfied  with  the  fiuniliar  and  well-nigh  meaningless  phrase  to  the 
effect  that  partnership  exists  where  ^re  is  ''  a  community  of  in- 
terest in  a  business  enterprise  and  in  the  profits  thereof."  In 
pleasing  contrast  to  these  views  is  the  recognition  given  by 
Temple,  J.,  to  Cox  v.  Hickman,  8  H.  L.  C.  268  (1868),  and 
Eastman  v.  Clark^  53  N.  H.  276  (1876),  and  the  trae  theory  of 
partnership  which  those  cases  expound ;  Catvardy.  Clantan^  55  I^u:. 
147.  He  denies  that  the  California  Code  makes  profit  sharing  the 
test  of  partnership.  He  observes  that  the  code  definition  wonld 
not  lack  much  of  a  good  definition  of  a  partnership  if  the  clause 
in  regard  to  a  division  of  profits  were  omitted.  It  would  read : 
''  P^tnership  is  the  association  of  two  or  more  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  business  together."  He  is  right.  Insert 
the  words  '*  at  co-proprietors^^  after  the  word  "persons,"  and  the 
definition  accurately  describes  the  relation.  Failure  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  this  test  has  just  led  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  {^Webb  v.  Hicks,  31  S.  E.  479)  to  render  a  decision, 
which  appears,  though  the  report  of  the  facts  is  meagre,  to  declare 
that  a  partnership  exists  upon  the  same  state  of  facts  which  was 
held  in  Cox  v.  Hickman  not  to  constitute  the  relation.  Creditors 
of  an  insolvent  arranged  with  the  assignee  to  run  the  business  in 
order  to  work  out  their  debts.  Obviously  this  is  not  a  case  of  as- 
sociation for  the  purpose  of  business,  but  co-operation  in  saving 
planks  from  the  wreck.  Compare  Kilshaw  v.  Jukes,  3  B.  &  S.  847 
(1863).  The  North  Carolina  court  does  not  even  cite  Cox  v. 
Hickman,  nor  does  it  refer  to  the  well-known  New  Jersey  case  of 
Brundred  v.  Muzzy,  25  N.  J.  Law,  268;  Id.  674  (1857),  which 
would  have  been  directly  in  point.  A  much  more  satisfiu:tory 
opinion  is  that  of  Dixon,  J.,  in  Austin  v.  Neil,  41  Atl.  834,  in 
which  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  applies  the  test  of 
principalship  or  proprietorship,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
the  real  relation  between  the  persons  alleged  to  be  partners  was 
that  of  lessor  and  lessee. 
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Oleomargarine  ;  Constitutionality  of  State  Laws  Regu- 
lating ITS  Manufacture  and  Sale  In  recent  years  a  number  of 
states  have  attempted  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  oleomai^garine  within 
their  borders.  Owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  substance,  as  opposed  to  the  wealthy  dairy 
interests,  which  are  inimical,  as  a  matter  of  couise,  to  its  use  by 
the  pubiic,^  the  statutes  upon  this  subject  have  been  bitterly  con- 
tested, and  there  is  no  slight  probability  of  a  further  development 
of  this  question  by  the  courts.  The  latest  decision  upon  it  is  the 
case  of  Wright  y.  State,  41  Atl.  795  (Nov,  17,  1898),  in  which 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of 
the  statute  of  that  state  set  forth  below. 

The  following  statutes  have  been  attacked  as  violating  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes : 

Maryland  Act  of  Assembly,  Cod.  Publ.  Laws,  Art.  37,  Sec.  88 
(1888)  :  "No  person  shall  manufacture  out  of  any  oleaginous  sub- 
stance other  than  that  produced  from  unadulterated  milk,  or  of 
cream  from  the  same,  .  .  .  any  article  designed  to  take  the 
phce  of  butter  or  cheese,  ...  or  shall  sell  or  offer  the  same  for 
sale  as  an  article  of  food."  Section  89  prohibits  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  such  article,  **  whether  sueh  article  is  mcuie  or  produced 
in  this  state  or  elsewhere.*^ 

Pennsylvania  Act  of  Assembly,  May  21,  1885,  P.  L.  33,  was 
sahstantially  similar  to  the  Maryland  Act,  except  that  the  clause  in 
italics  was  omitted. 

Massachusetts  Statutes,  1891,  c.  58,  p.  695,  prohibited  the  sale 
of  the  aforesaid  "article  in  imitation  or  butter.  .  .  .  **Pro' 
vided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sile  of  oleomargarine  in  a  separate  and  distinct 
form,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  advise  the  consumer  of  its  real 
character,  free  from  coloration  or  ingredient  that  causes  it  to  look 
Kkebutterr 

New  Hampshire  Publ.  Stat.,  1891,  c.  137,  §  r9,  prohibited  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine,  "unless  the  same  is  contained  in  tubs, 
firkins,  etc.,  marked  ^oleomargarine,'  .  .  .  and,  if  it  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  butter,  unless  it  is  of  a  pink  color ^ 

The  three  last  statutes  have  been  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  conflict 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  the  Commerce  Clause.  In 
Powell  V.  Pennsylvania,  137  U.  S.  678  (1888),  defendant  was 
indicted  for  selling  in  Pennsylvania  a  package  of  oleomargarine 
manufactured  in  that  state.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  holding  that,  as  to 
oleomargarine  manufactured  within  the  state,  the  Act  of  1885  was 
a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  not  in  conflict  with  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Justice  Gray  dissented,  and  the  closing 
words  of  his  opinion  are  significant :  "  The  prohibition  of  sale  in 
any  way,  or  for  any  use,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a  regulation 
of  the  sale  or  use  so  as  to  protect  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
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The  Law  of  Bankruptcy  and  The  National  Bankruptcy  Act 
OF  1898.  By  Wm.  Miller  Collier.  Albany  :  Matthew  Ben- 
der.    1898. 

There  are  probably  only  two  ways  in  which  the  new  bankruptcy 
law  can  be  successfully  treated  :  the  one  is  a  publication  of  the  text, 
with  marginal  notes  (as  the  pamphlet  just  published  by  Washington 
Law  Book  Co.),  and  the  other  and  more  ambitious  method,  which 
is  adopted  by  Collier,  includes  also  the  various  sections  of  the  act  in 
arithmetical  order,  but  so  interspersed  with  explanations,  compari- 
sons with  the  older  legislation  and  citations  from  the  decisions  there- 
under, as  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  text  book.  The  work,  which 
modestly  claims  for  itself  the  privilege  of  hewing  a  path  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  law,  is  likely,  however,  owing  to  the  Wilful 
execution  of  the  plan,  to  find  a  place  at  the  elbow  of  the  practi- 
tioner after  the  way  has  been  well  cleared.  Features  of  it  which 
deserve  special  mention  are :  The  cross  references  at  the  close  of  each 
section  to  the  correlative  sections  in  pari  materia  \  the  practice  of 
giving  all  the  reports  where  the  various  bankruptcy  decisions  may 
be  found — which  will  be  found  helpful  by  those  who  do  not  posseas 
N.  B.  R. — and  the  very  full  comparison  of  the  various  sections  with 
the  corresponding  sections  of  the  preceding  acts — ^which  will,  doubt- 
less, enable  the  reader  to  avoid  some  of  the  numerous  pitfisdls  into 
which  an  apparent  similarity  between  the  statutes  might  easily  lead 
him.  The  important  new  questions  are  broached  by  the  author — as 
to  widow's  dower,  on  page  91,  and  ''debts  created  by  misapfMro- 
priation/'  on  pages  175,  eiseq.\2SM\  he  seems  to  have  on  occasions, 
as  for  instance  in  section  10,  on  ''Extradition  of  Bankrupts,  " 
refrained  from  deciding  how  the  law  should  be  interpreted,  without, 
however,  where  the  authorities  are  conflicting,  hesitating  to  indi- 
cate the  preferable  rule,  as  in  the  note  on  "  Rights  of  Action  Upon 
Provable  Claims,"  on  pages  10,  et  seq,\  "Attachment  Bonds,"  on 
pages  149,  et  seq.  Particularly  suggestive  is  his  essay  (for  it 
really  deserves  that  name)  on  "  Date  of  Transfer,"  on  pages  309, 
et  seq.  The  treatment  seems  to  be  well  sustained  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional sections,  which  are  hardly  adequately  treated,  as  §  29,  on 
Offences,  §§  38-9,  50  and  64.  As  appendices  are  printed:  (x) 
The  Act  of  1867,  which  should  prove  useful ;  (2)  The  exemption 
laws  of  the  various  states,  which  are,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  the 
space  they  take  ;  and  (3)  a  set  of  forms,  whose  usefulness  is  limited 
by  the  fact  that  they  may  be  superseded  at  any  time  by  the  Su- 
reme  Court.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  both 
that  there  was  a  distinct  opportunity  for  such  a  work  and  the  op- 
portunity has  been  realized  by  the  author.  R  D  B 
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Elementary  Law.  By  William  C.  Robinson,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  Elementary  Law  in  Yale  College.  Boston  :.  Little,  Brown 
&Co. 

Mr.  Robinson's  volume  on  Elementary  Law  is  intended,  as  he 
states  in  the  preface,  to  serve  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  students 
in  law  schools,  to  guide  private  students  in  their  initial  research  for 
legal  principles  and  definitions,  and  to  familiarize  students  in  gen- 
eral with  some  of  the  leading  treatises  on  jurisprudence.  The 
author  has  followed  Blackstone's  Commentaries  in  the  sub-division 
of  the  book  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  definitions  are 
given  in  clear,  precise  terms,  freed  from  all  legal  and  technical 
verbiage.  Copious  references  are  made  to  noted  writeis  and  com- 
mentators, to  assist  the  student  in  his  subsequent  investigations. 
The  explanation  of  the  usually  difficult  subject  of  Uses  on  pages  43 
and  43  is  so  lucid  that  it  may  be  readily  understood  by  the  be- 
ginner. The  work  is  supplemented  by  a  table  of  reference  and  a 
duplicate  index.  The  definition  of  conspiracy  on  page  141  would 
be  more  complete  if  the  words  *'  or  a  lawful  act  in  an  unlawful 
manner  "  were  interposed.  With  this  and  a  few  other  minor  erron 
corrected,  the  work  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to  students  just 
beginning  their  legal  studies. 

F.  V.  a 


Summary  of  Title  to  Personal  Property.  By  Charles  A. 
Graves,  Professor  of  Common  Law  in  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
veisity.     Lynchburg,  Va. :  John  P.  Bell  Company.     1897. 

In  his  little  volume  of  eighty-seven  pages,  containing  three 
chapters.  Professor  Graves  has  given  some  things  in  a  brief  way 
that  may  be  helpful  to  both  student  and  practitioner  As  suggested 
in  the  prefiitory  note,  the  volume  should  be  studied  in  connection 
with  a  work  of  illustrative  cases. 

While  it  may  be  claiming  too  much  to  expect  that  more  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  cases  should  be  cited  in  a  treatise  of 
less  than  one  hundred  pages,  yet  it  does  seem  that  some  portions 
of  the  book  are  well  worth  being  supported  by  more  leading  cases 
— as,  for  instance,  those  parts  of  the  volume  dealing  with  gifts  inter 
Hvos  and  gifts  causa  mortis.  Then,  too,  it  would  seem  much 
better  to  have  the  dates  given  of  all  authorities  cited. 

One  misses  any  reference  to  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  the  brief 
mention  of  title  to  lost  negotiable  instruments,  stolen  chattels  and 
unclaimed  goods  is  hardly  satisfactory.  However,  a  careful  reading 
of  the  seventy-five  pages  devoted  to  the  three  chapters — Title  by 
Original  Acquisition,  Title  by  Gift,  and  Title  by  Sale — will  con- 
vince anyone  that  the  author  has  his  subject  well  in  hand,  and  has 
clearly  said  what  he  intends  the  reader  to  get  from  his  book. 
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A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence.  By  Snt  James  Fitzjambe 
Stephen.  Second  American  Edition,  from  the  Sixth  English 
Edition,  with  Annotations  and  References  to  American  Cases. 
By  George  Chase,  LL.  B.     New  York.     1898. 

The  second  American  edition  of  Stephen's  important  work  on 
Evidence  incorporates  such  amplifications  and  changes  in  the  text 
as  were  made  by  the  author  in  the  last  English  edition,  which  was 
published  before  his  death.  In  the  preface  to  this  sixth  English 
edition  Stephen  stated  that  the  Law  of  Evidence  had  hardly  been 
altered  at  adl  since  the  book  had  been  first  published.  Cases  had 
been  decided,  however,  and  statutes  passed;  and,  to  include 
mention  of  these,  the  successive  editions  had  been  prepared. 

A  similar  justification  is  found  for  the  second  American  edition. 
In  the  twelve  years  since  its  predecessor  appeared,  several  thou- 
sands of  cases  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Evidence  have  been  re- 
ported in  America.  These  have  been  carefully  examined  and  are 
extensively  cited  in  the  notes,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  law  in  its  latest 
developments.  Many  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  and  the 
annotations  which  set  forth  the  American  law  have  been  thor- 
oughly revised  and  largely  rewritten.  Some  of  the  topics  have 
thus  received  fuller  treatment  than  was  given  them  before.  In 
other  minor  respects  this  second  edition  marks  an  improvement 
over  the  first,  and  it  will  doubtless  gain  a  welcome  from  the  pro- 
fession. 

/.  /.  5. 


The  Negotiable  Instruments  Law.     Annotated.    By  J.  Warner 
Mills.     Denver,  Colo. :  Mills  Publishing  Company.     1897. 

"The  Negotiable  Instruments  Laws"  of  Colorado  (Colorado 
Session  Laws,  1897,  Chapter  64,  pages  210-348),  have  been  di- 
gested and  annotated  by  Mr.  J.  \Vamer  Mills.  The  work  is  on 
the  same  general  plan  as  is  used  in  the  various  digests  of  the  state 
laws,  though  more  complete.  The  book  is  of  150  pages,  and  is  of 
value  only  to  the  Colorado  bar. 

/.  F.  B,  A. 


The  Law  on   Railway  Accidents  in  Massachusetts.     By  G. 
Hay,  Jr.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1897. 

The  author,  in  this  case,  has  succeeded  admirably  in  treating  a 
subject  which  has  already  been  extensively  written  upon  and  ex- 
haustively considered.  We  end  a  perusal  of  his  single  volume  with 
the  wish  that  Mr.  Hay,  instead  of  restricting  his  scholarly  treatise 
to  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  had  made  it  a  general  text-book.  The 
discussion  of  the  subject  has  been  with  bolder  originality  than  one 
would  think  possible  without  making  the  law  suffer,  but  in  no  case 
has  it  resiilted  in  other  than  a  felicitous  exposition,  which,  from 
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the  time  the  author  settles  upon  his  leading  thought  of  "  physical 
integrity"  until  he  finishes  his  discussion  of  the  most  recent  Mas- 
sachusetts statute,  is  especially  noticeable.  The  analysis  of  the 
subject  is  worthy  of  note,  together  with  the  logical  methods  which 
have  been  used  in  arrangement.  The  chapters  usually  start  with 
some  well-established  rule,  and  lead,  by  the  most  natural  steps, 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  subject. 

Some  700  cases  are  collected  and  are  cited  in  the  body  of  the 
text  instod  of  by  foot-notes,  and  this  at  times  so  cuts  the  text  up 
that  it  is  found  unpleasant.  The  book  is  chiefly  of  value  to  the 
practitioner  and  student  of  the  one  state  only ;  and  aside  from  its 
logical  arrangement  and  orderly  grouping  of  the  parts,  so  that  the 
main  object  is  constantly  kept  before  the  reader's  eyes,  it  is,  owing 
to  its  limited  scope  of  treatment,  not  likely  to  be  widely  read. 
But,  in  all  justice  to  the  author,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  has 
thoroughly  covered  the  ground  that  he  started  out  to  accomplish. 

T,  C. 


Supplement  to  Notes  on  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  the  SuBSBQfUENT  Legislation  op  Congress,  July 
I,  1889,  January  i,  1898.  By  John  M.  Gould  and  George 
F.  Tucker.     Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1898. 

In  1889  appeared  the  well-known  volume  of  Messis.  Gould  and 
Tucker,  entitled  ''  Notes  on  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Subsequent  Legislation  of  Congress."  A  supple- 
ment of  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  pages  now  brings  the  work 
down  to  January  i,  1898.  The  purpose  of  the  notes  and  the  sup- 
plement cannot  be  better  shown  thu  by  an  extract  from  the  pre- 
fiure  to  the  original  volume:  ''The  aim  has  been  to  show  all 
changes  made  by  the  revision  of  1874  in  the  previous  laws,  and  all 
statutory  changes  and  additions  since  made  down  to  and  including 
the  legislation  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  together  with  the  result  of 
all  material  decisions  of  the  Federal  and  state  courts  relating  to 
the  constitutionality,  repeal,  modification  and  construction  of  these, 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

In  the  supplement,  which  includes  the  later  statutes  through  the 
first  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  the  arrangement  of  the 
previous  volume  is  followed.  The  notes  are  classified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  numbering  of  the  titles  and  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  In  many  instances  the  new  statute  is  inserted  in  full. 
The  notes  of  judicial  decisions  are  remarkably  concise.  The  au- 
thors, throughout  the  book,  have  used  rare  judgment  in  condensing 
a  great  mass  of  information  within  a  reasonable  compass.  Every 
page  gives  evidence  of  careful  editing.  Messis.  Gould  and  Tucker 
have  placed  the  bar  at  large  under  renewed  obligations  by  bringing 
down  to  date  a  standard  work  of  wide  usefulness.  j*  ^  ^r 
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Vol.  II.    Boston :  Boston  Book  Ca    1898. 
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&Co.    1898. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Monopolies  and  Trusts.  By  Charlbs 
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AN  INQUIRY   INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  LAW  OF 
CORPORATIONS— PART  III. 

73k  Relations  Between  a  Stock  Corporation,  its  Directors,  Stock- 
holders  and  Third  Persons. 

Assuming  the  corporation  to  be  properly  organized  and 
administered,  these  relations  would  seem  to  be  very  simple 
and  completely  determined  by  our  previous  discussion.  A 
corporation  we  have  found  to  consist  of  the  persons  authorized 
to  act  in  its  name,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  a  stock  com- 
pany, for  almost  all  purposes,  of  the  directors.  It  therefore 
follows,  in  the  absence  of  special  statutes,  that  in  the  directors 
are  vested  all  the  powers  of  the  corporation,  and  that  they  ex- 
ercise them,  not  as  the  agents  of  the  stockholders  as  ordinarily 
assumed,  but  as  principals,  from  which  it  further  follows  that, 
so  long  as  the  directors  act  in  good  faith  for  corporate  pur- 
poses, they  are  subject  to  no  control  and  need  no  special  au- 
thority from  stockholders  or  others.  But  since,  like  trustees, 
they  are  natural  persons,  exercising  the  powers  and  adminis- 
tering the  assets  of  an  artificial  person  for  the  benefit  of  third 
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persons  (the  stockholders),  they,  like  trustees,  may  be  en- 
joined from  acting  in  fraud  of  the  corporation  or  from  other- 
wise wasting  its  assets.  The  stockholders,  as  contributors 
and  ultimate  owners  of  the  corporate  funds,  contributed  only 
to  be  used  in  good  &ith  for  corporate  purposes,  have  the  right 
to  see  that  such  funds  are  so  a^yplied,  and  to  that  end  have 
standing  in  court.  If  the  funds  have  already  been  wasted,  the 
situation  is  a  little  more  difficult ;  since,  although  the  corpo- 
ration plainly  possesses  the  right  to  sue  the  directors  on  ac- 
count of  their  fraudulent  acts,  yet  as  a  corporation  consists 
of  the  directors,  such  remedy  would  seem  to  be  insufficient. 
The  courts,  however,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  properly  allow  in 
such  cases  the  stockholders  to  institute  proceedings  in  the 
name  of  the  corporation.  Excepting,  however,  this  right  to 
proceed  against  the  directors  in  cases  of  fraud  or  waste,  the 
stockholders  would  seem  logically  to  have  no  rights  as  re- 
gards the  directors  except  those  granted  by  the  statute  or 
reserved  in  the  charter,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  right  to  elect 
or  remove  directors,  to  authorize  mortgages,  to  amend  the 
charter,  to  dissolve  the  corporation,  etc.,  or  any  liability  to 
third  persons  except  such  stockholders'  liability  as  maybe 
imposed  by  the  statute.  The  relations  between  the  corpora- 
tion itself  and  third  persons  should  be  even  more  simple.  A 
corporation  existing  in  the  law  as  an  artificial  person,  the 
subject  of  the  general  property  rights,  the  dealings  of  third 
persons  with  it,  should  be  governed  by  the  conmion  law  ap- 
plicable to  like  dealings  between  natural  persons,  such  third 
persons  being  in  nowise  concerned  with  the  various  relations 
between  the  corporation,  its  directors  and  stockholders.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  &ct,  the  law  governing  the  dealings  between 
third  persons  and  corporations  has  been  much  perverted  by 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  known  as  *' ultra  vites^** 
according  to  which  a  corporation  possesses  only  those  powers 
especially  conferred  by  the  charter  or  necessarily  incident  to 
the  corporate  purpose ;  any  acts  not  founded  on  such  powers 
being  held  uUra  vires  and  void. 

This  doctrine  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactorily  established, 
for  so  contrary  is  it  both  to  the  nature  of  a  coiporation  ana 
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the  rights  of  third  persons  dealing  therewith,  that  the  courts 
have  never  been  able  to  enforce  it  to  its  furthest  extent.  The 
courts  have  never  gone  to  the  logical  length  of  holding  a 
contract  executed  on  both  sides  voidable  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation,  thus  enabling  the  latter  to  recover  any  considera- 
tion it  may  have  given  on  account  thereof;  but  they  have 
sometimes  held  contracts  executed  by  third  persons  voidable 
by  the  corporation,  thus  enabling  the  corporation,  while  re- 
taining the  benefit,  to  withhold  the  consideration.  To  conceal 
this  conflict  between  the  justice  and  the  supposed  necessity  of 
the  case,  the  courts  have  created  the  fiction  that  all  persons 
dealing  with  a  corporation  do  so  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
extent  and  limitation  of  its  corporate  powers,  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  innocent  party  to  an  ultra 
tfires  contract — a  fiction  founded  on  a  recognized  principle  of 
public  policy  in  a  case  of  public  corporations,  but  which 
cannot  be  maintained  in  the  case  of  private  corporations,  in 
the  face  of  the  well-known  £ict  that  not  one  person  out  of  a 
hundred  dealing  therewith  has  any  knowledge  of  the  corporate 
charter.  Private  corporations  are  innumerable,  and  they  do 
business  all  over  the  commercial  world  without  reference  to 
the  State  of  their  creation,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
impossible  that  the  public  should  be  informed  as  to  the  pro- 
visions of  their  various  charters.  This  extraordinary  doc- 
trine, having  its  origin  in  a  total  misconception  of  the  true 
nature  of  a  corporation,  is  bolstered  up  through  the  confusing 
by  the  courts  of  acts  u/tra  vires  with  acts  contrary  to  public 
policy,  and  the  acts  of  private  with  the  acts  of  public  corpo- 
rations. The  law  of  corporations  has  no  special  concern  with 
the  doctrine  of  law  declaring  contracts  contrary  to  public  policy 
void,  as  this  latter  doctrine  is  but  the  general  law  of  the  land, 
applicable  alike  to  artificial  and  natural  persons ;  and  yet  the 
courts,  and  especially  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  passing  upon  cases  in  which  corporations,  and  especially 
quasi-public  corporations,  such  as  railways,  have  entered  into 
contracts  contrary  to  public  policy,  have  based  their  decisions, 
properly  holding  such  contracts  void,  upon  the  lack  of  power 
of  the  corporations  to   make  them,  rather  than  upon  the  in- 
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herent  illegality  of  the  contracts  themselves.  Take,  for  in- 
instance,  the  leading  case  of  The  Centred  Transportation  Com-- 
pany  v.  The  Pullman  Car  Company}  Here  a  ^ivasi-public 
corporation,  the  Central  Transportation  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, chartered  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  etc.,  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
of  Illinois,  agreeing,  among  other  things,  "  not  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing,  using  or  hiring  sleeping  cars/' 
thus  in  effect  abandoning  the  duty  which  it  owed  the  public 
This  contract,  therefore,  was  void  as  contrary  to  public  policy, 
and  the  Supreme  Court,  in  deciding  the  case,  so  finds,  but, 
nevertheless,  rests  its  decision  upon  the  general  doctrine  of 
ultra  vires  applicable  to  all  corporations  and  all  contracts, 
rather  than  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  It 
will  be  noted,  in  reading  the  opinion,  that  almost,  if  not  all, 
the  cases  cited  are  either  cases  of  like  fiiilure  upon  the  part  of 
quasi-public  corporations  to  discharge  their  duty  to  the  public, 
or  are  cases  of  ultra  vires  acts  on  the  part  of  cities ;  yet  all 
such  cases  are  cited,  as  if  the  doctrine  therein  laid  down  was 
applicable  to  all  corporations.  But  even  in  this  case  the  court 
gives  a  proper  definition  of  ultra  vires  contracts  in  the  state- 
ment that  they  are  such  contracts  as  are  "  outside  the  object 
of  its  (the  corporation's)  creation  as  defined  by  the  law  of  its 
organization/'  but,  unfortunately,  immediately  draws  the  erro- 
neous deduction  that  they  are  "  therefore  beyond  the  power 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  legislature  /'  and  then  goes  on  to 
state  that  *'  the  objection  to  the  contract  is  not  merely  that 
the  corporation  ought  not  to  have  made  it,  but  that  it  could 
not  make  it,"  although  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  only  ob- 
jection to  the  contract  in  question  in  that  case  was  that,  for 
public  reasons,  the  corporation  ought  not  to  have  made  it. 
This  case,  one  of  the  leading  cases  in  this  country  on  the  sub- 
ject, shows  very  plainly  the  reason  which  has  led  the  courts 
to  establish  this  ultra  vires  doctrine  upon  an  erroneous  basis. 
The  courts  have  entirely  failed  to  distinguish  between  what 
corporations   ought  not  to  do  and  what  they  have  not  the 

'  139  U.  S.  24,  59. 
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power  to  do.  There  are  evidently  many  things  that  a  corpo- 
ration should  not  do  as  being  outside  the  puipose  for  which 
its  capital  was  contributed  by  the  stockholders,  although  en- 
tirely within  the  powers  of  the  corporation  as  a  person  exist- 
ing in  the  law.  Of  course,  if  the  purpose  of  the  contract  be 
contrary  to  public  policy,  then,  as  in  the  case  above  cited, 
such  contract  is  for  such  reason  void,  or  if  a  municipal 
corporation  enter  into  a  contract  outside  the  purpose  of  its 
organization,  such  contract  is  evidently  voidable  on  the  gen- 
eral ground  that  such  corporations  are  not  bound  by  the  un- 
authorized acts  of  their  agents.  But  such  doctrine  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  private  corporation,  and,  therefore,  plainly  such 
corporations  should  be  bound  by  all  acts  of  the  directors  or 
corporate  agents  within  the  corporate  powers,  whether  within 
the  purpose  of  corporate  organization  or  not.  What  these 
powers  are,  our  previous  inquiry  has  already  determined.  A 
corporation  is  an  artificial  person,  existing  in  the  law  as  the 
subject  of  the  general  property  rights,  and,  therefore,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  limit  or  enlarge  them, 
is  possessed  of  all  the  common  law  powers  incident  thereto. 
A  corporation  possesses  the  power  to  buy,  to  sell  and  to  hold 
real  and  personal  property,  to  borrow  and  repay  money,  to 
employ  labor,  to  enter  into  contracts,  etc.,  and,  therefore,  any 
act  done  or  contract  entered  into  by  it  in  the  exercise  of  any 
of  such  powers,  is  binding  upon  it,  although  such  act  or  con- 
tract does  not  conduce  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  organized.  In  such  latter  case  we  have  found  that  the 
stockholders  have  a  right  to  enjoin  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  corporation ;  but,  nevertheless,  if  such  act  has  been  per- 
formed, or  such  contract  entered  into  with  an  innocent  third 
person  without  knowledge  on  his  part  of  the  improper  pur- 
pose thereof,  such  corporation  should  evidently  be  bound 
thereby.  The  powers  of  persons  at  common  law  are  simple 
and  not  complex  (the  right  of  purchase  is  a  general  abstract 
right  and  does  not  consist  in  the  right  to  purchase  one  thing 
rather  than  another,  or  for  one  purpose  rather  than  another), 
and  of  such  nature  also  should  the  courts  hold  the  powers  of 
corporations. 
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The  absurdity  of  treating  the  powers  of  a  corporation  as 
limited  by  its  purposes  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  The 
Fort  Worth  City  Co.  v.  The  South  Bridge  Co}  In  this  case 
a  land  company,  although  not  vested  by  its  charter  with  any 
special  power  to  that  end,  contracted  with  a  bridge  company 
for  the  purchase  of  a  bridge  to  be  used  on  a  public  highway 
leading  to  the  property  which  the  land  company  was  develop- 
ing. At  the  suit  of  the  bridge  company  for  the  contract 
price  of  the  bridge,  the  land  company,  amoi^  other  defences^ 
alleged  that  the  contract  was  beyond  the  special  powers  con- 
ferred on  it  by  its  charter  and  was,  therefore,  null  and  v(Md. 
The  court,  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  controlled  it  may  be- 
assumed  by  the  requirements  of  justice,  properly  held  the 
land  company  liable,  but  only  upon  the  finding  of  &ct  that  the 
construction  of  such  bridge  was  one  of  the  desirable  means  of 
developing  the  property  held  by  it ;  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
as,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  ultra  vires  would  require,  that  if 
the  construction  of  such  bridge  has  not,  as  a  matter  of  bxX, 
been  a  proper  means  to  that  end,  as  to  which  fact  the  land 
company  had  full  knowledge  and  the  bridge  company  none  at 
all,  the  bridge  company  and  not  the  land  company  would  have 
had  to  sustain  the  loss  resulting  from  the  building  of  a  useless 
bridge.  Plainly,  in  this  case,  the  court  should  not  have  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  question  of  the  utility  of  the  bridge,  but 
should  have  held  the  land  company  liable  upon  the  ground 
that  the  corporation  possessing  the  power  of  purchase  and 
having  ordered  the  bridge,  was  liable  to  pay  therefor,  irre- 
spective of  the  use  to  which  it  was  put.  Of  course,  however, 
should  a  corporation  enter  into  an  improper  contract  with  a 
party  having  knowledge  thereof,  such  contract  should  not  be 
enforced,  for  in  such  case  such  party  would  be  a  party  to  the 
fraud  on  the  corporation  and  fraud  vitiates  all  contracts.  But 
such  knowledge,  as  in  other  cases  of  fraud,  should  be  found 
as  a  (act  and  not  presumed  as  a  matter  of  law,  although  ia 
many  cases,  as  if,  for  instance,  a  charitable  institution  specu- 
lated through  a  broker,  such  knowledge  might  well  be  inferred 

^  151  U.  S.  294. 
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as  a  fact  froin  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Even,  indeed,  if 
a  corporation  should  be  deprived  by  its  charter  of  any  general 
power,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  power  to  take  or  hold  land,  in 
the  absence  of  any  general  law  or  public  policy  controlling  the 
matter,  persons  dealing  with  such  corporation  should  have  the 
right  to  assume  that  it  was  not  an  exception  to  the  rule,  but 
that  it  was  vested  with  the  general  property  rights,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  absence  of  any  special  knowledge,  such  persons 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  corporation  responsible  for  its 
mlira  vires  acts.  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  equally  true 
that  if  the  powers  of  any  special  class  of  corporations,  such  as 
national  banks  for  instance,  are  limited  by  general  laws,  such 
limitations,  in  accordance  with  the  established  doctrine  of  the 
common  law,  are  binding  on  all  persons.  But  the  same  con- 
siderations and  the  same  corporate  theory  which  should 
thus  protect  innocent  persons  against  loss  through  the 
wrongful  acts  of  persons  composing  a  corporation,  demand 
that  such  persons  acting  thus  wrongfully  should  be  held 
accountable  to  the  corporation  itself.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  they  should  be  held  accountable  for  mere 
mistakes  of  judgment  as  to  what  acts  do  or  do  not  serve 
tiie  corporate  purpose,  but  only  when  the  corporate  assets  are 
wasted  through  their  negligence  or  bad  &uth.  This  ques- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  the  directors  of  a  corporation  for 
their  wrongful  acts  is  often  further  complicated  by  the  assent 
thereto  of  a  number  or  all  of  the  stockholders.  It  is  clear  that 
if  every  stockholder  assented,  they  and  through  them  the 
coiporaftion,  should  be  estopped  from  recovery,  but  it  seems 
equally  clear  that  any  one  innocent  stockholder  should  have 
the  right  through  the  corporation  to  proceed  against  the 
directors,  leaving  the  directors  to  whatever  action  they  might 
have  against  their  co-directors  or  assenting  stockholders.  To 
be  sure,  it  would  seem  that  the  general  doctrine  that  joint  tort- 
fisasors  cannot  enforce  contribution  against  each  other,  would 
prevent  such  directors  as  were  originally  compelled  to  make 
good  to  the  corporation  the  loss  resulting  from  their  wrongful 
acts,  from  recovering  an}rthing  from  their  co-directors  or  from 
die  stockholders  participating  therein,  but  the  same  public 
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policy  which  is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  above  mentioned, 
certainly  sustains  this  application  thereof.  The  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  directors  that,  irrespective  of  the  assent  of  even 
a  majority  of  the  stockholders,  they  will  be  held  personally 
liable  to  the  corporation  for  any  loss  it  may  sustain  through 
their  wrongful  acts,  will  tend  strongly  to  restrain  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  trust. 

All  this  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  a  corporation  is 
incorporated  and  organized  in  accordance  with  law ;  otherwise 
different  questions  arise.  But  such  questions  are  easily  deter- 
mined if  the  proper  nature  of  a  corporation  is  bom  in  mind. 
Take  first  the  case  of  a  body  of  men  assuming  to  act  as  a 
corporation  without  authority  of  law.  It  is  perfectly  plain 
that  if  such  persons  so  act  without  even  a  bona  fide  attempt  to 
comply  with  the  corporate  law  or  for  a  purpose  that  is  contrary 
to  public  policy,  then  their  action  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  fraud  upon  the  State,  and  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
screen  themselves  behind  the  corporate  name,  but  should  be 
held  to  their  common  law  liability  as  individuals.  But  return 
to  our  definition,  we  see  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  above 
statement  applies  are  not  the  stockholders  but  the  directors, 
since  it  is  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  who  are  empowered 
to  assume  to  act  under  the  corporate  name ;  the  stockholders, 
like  the  public,  having  been  deceived,  the  latter  into  dealing 
with  a  fraudulent  corporation,  the  former  into  subscribing  for 
its  stock.  While  the  directors  should,  therefore,  be  held 
personally  responsible  to  both  the  public  and  to  the  stock- 
holders for  any  damages  suffered  by  them  through  the 
fraudulent  corporation,  under  no  principle  of  law  can  innocent 
stockholders  be  held  responsible  therefor.  As  already  founds 
in  no  sense  are  the  directors  the  agents  of  either  the  corpora- 
tion or  of  the  stockholders,  and  therefore  the  stockholders^ 
even  of  an  illegal  corporation,  cannot  be  said  to  have  author- 
ized the  directors  to  act  as  their  agents.  Nor  can  they  be  held 
liable  as  partners  fraudulently  doing  business  under  the  cor- 
porate name,  for  as  already  found  it  is  the  directors  and  not  the 
stockholders  who  occupy  such  position.  The  stockholders 
are  not    partners  in   fact  since  such   is  not  the    contract 
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between  them,  nor  should  they  be  presumed  to  be  such 
in  law  in  the  absence  of  any  authority  or  right,  apparent  or 
real,  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them  to  act  on  their  joint  behalf. 
As  already  said,  it  is  the  directors  who  hold  themselves  out  to 
the  public  as  authorized  to  act  in  the  corporate  name^  and  it  is 
therefore  they  and  not  the  stockholders  who,  if  the  corporation 
be  non-esdstent,  should  be  presumed  in  law  to  be  partners.  Yet 
the  above  considerations  do  not  seem  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
relieving  the  stockholder  from  liability  upon  their  stock  sub- 
scriptions, for,  although  they  have  not  in  anywise  constituted 
the  directors  their  agents  to  conduct  a  commercial  enterprise  for 
them  as  principals,  nevertheless  they  certainly  have  entrusted 
them  with  funds  to  be  applied  to  such  purpose,  and  their  rights, 
therefore,  should  be  subordinate  to  those  of  the  creditors  to 
whom  such  funds  have  been  equitable  pledged  by  way  of  carry- 
ing on  such  enterprise.  As  against  the  corporation  and  its 
directors,  the  stockholders  should  be  permitted  to  disaffirm  a 
contract  of  subscription  entered  into  under  a  mistake  of  fact  pro- 
vided such  disaffirmance  is  made  promptly  upon  the  discovery  of 
such  mistake ;  but  as  regards  the  public,  who  have  dealt  with 
such  aHlegcd  corporation,  relying  upon  the  funds  contributed 
or  subscribed  to  it  by  the  stockholders,  the  latter  should  be 
estopped  from  setting  up  the  illegality  of  such  stock  subscrip- 
tions in  defence  of  any  action  that  might  be  brought  against 
them  or  the  corporation  for  or  on  behalf  of  innocent  creditors. 
As  regards  the  status  of  such  pretended  corporation  itself, 
having  no  legal  existence,  no  proceedings  in  the  nature  of 
quo  warranto  by  the  State  are  necessary  to  dissolve  it,  but  its 
af&irs  will  be  wound  up  by  a  court  of  equity  at  the  instance 
of  any  person  interested  in  its  affairs,  or  its  non-existence  may 
be  set  up  by  any  third  person  in  defence  of  any  action  brought 
in  its  name.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  persons 
who,  in  their  dealings  with  such  pretended  corporation  have 
obtained  possession  of  moneys  or  other  properties  properly 
belonging  to  the  persons  acting  under  such  corporate  name, 
should  be  permitted  to  maintain  possession  thereof  as  against 
these  latter  persons.  On  the  contrar>%  under  the  general  legal 
principle  which  holds  all  persons  responsible  for  all  moneys  or 
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other  properties  coming  into  their  possession  which  properly 
belong  to  another,  they  should  be  held  liable  therefor  at  the 
suit  of  such  pretended  incorporators  as  individuals. 

So  much  for  the  case  where  the  corporators  cannot  be  said 
to  be  acting  in  good  iaith,  but  evidently  where  such'  cor- 
porators are  acting  in  good  faith  and  for  a  proper  purpose, 
although  having  (ailed  to  comply  with  some  provision  of  the 
statute  authorizing  the  formation  of  the  corporation,  then  other 
considerations  ^pply,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  special  damage 
to  any  persons  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
courts,  in  order  to  maintain  the  rights  of  all  persons  con- 
cerned, should  not  hold  all  persons  except  the  State  estopped 
from  denying  the  legal  existence  of  the  corporation.  Although 
corporations  were  and  are,  as  already  seen,  illegal  at  commoo 
law,  yet  the  State  having,  through  its  legislation,  recognized 
the  policy  of  permitting  persons  to  carry  on  certain  commercial 
enterprises  as  an  artificial  person  under  an  assumed  name,  the 
courts,  certainly,  in  furtherance  of  such  policy,  may,  when 
public  convenience,  equity  and  justice  alike  require  it,  recc^- 
nize  persons  as  a  corporation  who  are  in  good  &uth  acting  as 
such  for  a  legal  purpose ;  and  so  the  courts  have  done,  and 
treat  such  pretended  corporations  as  corporations  de  /aei^ 
although  not  dejuri.  A  corporation  defacio  may,  therefore, 
be  defined  as  the  artificial  person  existing  in  contemplation  of 
law  by  virtue  of  the  bona  fide  undertaking  by  various  persons 
to  act  as  a  corporation  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  policy 
of  the  State. 

A  still  different  condition  of  affiurs  results  when  a  corpora- 
tion, although  properly  incorporated,  undertakes  to  transact 
business  without  the  capital  required  by  its  charter.  The 
State,  in  creating  a  stock  corporation,  but  confers  upon  various 
individuals  the  power  to  carry  on  a  commercial  enterprise 
under  an  assumed  name  by  means  of  a  fixed  cafutal  divided 
into  transferable  shares.  The  amount  of  capital  is  set  forth  in 
the  charter  that  persons  dealing  with  the  corporation  may  have 
knowledge  of  its  financial  standing,  that  irresponsible  com- 
panies may  not  masquerade  as  responsible  concerns,  that 
corporations  should  not  be  mere  frauds  and  shams  by  whidi 
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individuals  should  be  enabled  to  avoid  their  common  law 
responsibilities  and  defraud  the  public.  If,  however,  the  legal 
requirement  expends  itself  when  the  corporation  declares  a 
nominal  capital,  not  demanding  that  such  capital  should 
actually  exist  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  business,  then  it  becomes  but  an  additional  snare  and  trap 
for  the  public  deceived  by  such  statement.  Better  that  the 
corporation  should  not  declare  its  capital,  that  the  public 
should  have  no  information  with  regard  thereto  and  should 
knowingly  deal  therewith  at  its  peril,  than  that  it  should  be 
misinformed,  that  it  should  be  lead  to  believe  that  a  corpora- 
tion possessed  a  large  capital,  when  in  reality  it  might  possess 
little  or  none.  The  State,  in  fixing  the  capital  or  in  requiring 
it  to  be  publicly  fixed,  plainly  makes  the  acquirement  of  such 
cs^ital  a  condition  precedent  to  the  transaction  of  business,  if 
not,  indeed,  to  the  very  existence  of  the  corporation  itself. 
The  State  but  authorizes  the  corporators  to  carry  on  a  certain 
conunerdal  enterprise  imder  the  corporate  name  by  means  of 
the  capital  stated ;  unless  therefore  provided  with  such  capital, 
the  corporators  act  at  their  own  risk  and  without  authority,  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  screen  themselves  behind  a  charter 
with  the  most  important  provision  of  which  they  have  failed 
to  comply,  but  should  be  held  to  their  individual  common 
law  liability. 

But,  as  has  already  been  found  in  the  case  of  persons  as- 
suming to  act  as  a  corporation  without  authority  of  law,  it  is 
the  directors  not  the  stockholders  who  so  act,  and  who,  there- 
fore, should  be  held  responsible  personally  as  partners  there- 
for. The  stockholders,  like  the  public,  may  be  assumed  to 
be  deceived  by  the  directors,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
equity  in  holding  them  personally  liable,  not  for  their  own, 
but  for  the  directors'  acts,  except,  as  already  found,  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  may  have  agreed  to  contribute  to  the  cor- 
porate capital.  And,  indeed,  this  is  recognized  by  the  court,  and 
in  some  States  such  limitations  are  even  imposed  by  statute,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  courts  have  gone  very  &r  in  holding  such 
stockholders  liable  to  the  full  par  value  of  the  stock  taken  by 
them,  properly  holding  that  the  amount  payable  therefor  is  in 
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the  nature  of  a  trust  fund,  pledged  for  payment  of  the  corpo- 
rate obligations.  Evidently,  however,  the  creditors  are  enti- 
tled to  something  more  than  this  limited  right  of  redress 
against  the  stockholders,  when  they  have  been  injured  by  the 
action  of  the  directors  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  cor- 
poration before  the  legal  requirements  as  to  capital  have  been 
by  them  complied  with.  If  all  the  stock  has  not  been  sub- 
scribed, the  full  payment  of  all  the  subscriptions  will  not  fur- 
nish the  corporation  with  as  large  a  fund  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  its  debts  as  the  law  requires,  and  which  the  cred- 
itors, therefore,  have  the  right  to  demand ;  while  if  some  of 
the  stock  has  been  subscribed  for  by  irresponsible  persons, 
the  creditors  should  evidently  not  be  put  to  the  expense, 
delay  and  difficulty  of  pursuing  the  individual  stockholders, 
nor  be  compelled  to  take  the  risk  of  any  failure  to  collect 
from  any  such  the  par  value  of  his  stock. 

But  the  matter  needs  no  further  discussion,  since  plainly 
the  directors  having,  without  complying  with  a  condition  pre- 
cedent thereto,  undertaken  the  prosecution  of  the  business  of 
the  corporation  to  the  resulting  toss  and  injury  of  third  per- 
sons, are  and  should  be  held,  l^ally  and  equitably,  personally 
responsible  to  them  for  such  unauthorized  act.  It  would  not, 
indeed,  seem  extreme,  under  such  circumstances,  to  deny  the 
directors  the  right  to  set  up  their  corporate  capacity  in  defence 
of  any  action  brought  as^ainst  them  personally,  and  thus  hold 
them  responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  the  corporation  ;  but  the 
demands  of  justice  would  seem  to  be  met  if  they  were  compelled 
to  make  good  to  the  corporation  and  its  creditors  the  fund 
without  which  they  had  no  right  to  transact  business  in  a  cor- 
porate capacity.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  case 
where  the  stock  of  the  corporation  has  been  all  subscribed 
for  and  issued  as  full  paid,  when  in  fact  the  consideration 
therefor  was  not  cash,  but  either  of  a  nominal  character  or 
consisted  of  rights  and  properties  of  less  than  such  par  value. 
In  such  case,  unless  such  issue  for  other  than  cash  is  author- 
ized by  law,  the  same  is  illegal  and  must  be  held  to  be  at  the 
risk  of  the  directors  who  so  issue,  and  of  the  stockholders 
who  so  pay  their  subscriptions;  and,  therefore,  unless   said 
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property  realizes  to  the  corporation  in  cash  the  full  par  value 
of  the  stock  issued  therefor,  such  directors  should  be  held  lia- 
ble for  the  entire  deficit,  and  each  stockholder  for  the  balance 
of  his  subscription,  at  the  suit  of  the  corporation  or  of  any 
creditor.  If,  however,  such  issue  for  other  than  cash  is  au- 
thorized by  statute,  and  such  statute  has  been  in  all  respects 
complied  with,  and  such  property  has  been  in  good  faith  given 
and  accepted  as  of  the  full  par  value  of  and  in  full  payment 
for  the  stock  issued,  no  liability  would  arise  on  the  part  of 
anyone,  even  though  such  property  is  subsequently  found  to 
be  inadequate  in  value ;  while  on  the  contrary,  if  the  statute 
has  been  evaded  or  the  property  knowingly  overvalued,  this 
constitutes  a  fraud  invalidating  the  entire  transaction,  where- 
fore the  directors,  as  before,  should  be  held  personally  respon- 
sible to  the  creditors  to  the  extent  of  the  authorized  capital, 
and  such  stockholders  who  have  received  their  stock  for  less 
than  its  par  value  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  unpaid 
portion  of  thdr  subscription.  The  authorities  properly  hold 
that  the  question  in  such  case  is  one  of  good  faith. 

The  law  as  stated  above,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  the 
primary  liability  of  directors,  would  seem  to  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  corporations  as  disclosed.  The 
courts,  however,  do  not  recognize  such  personal  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  directors,  and  it  is  not  law.  Both  the  Bench 
and  Bar  have  been  misled  by  the  assumption  that  the  persons 
authorized  to  act  as  a  corporation  are  thereby  constituted  not 
the  corporation  but  its  agents,  and  by  the  further  assumption 
that  if  any  persons  could  be  said  to  be  the  corporation,  they 
were  the  stockholders  and  not  the  directors.  Having  put  the 
directors  in  the  possession  of  mere  agents,  the  courts  have 
been  unable  to  hold  them  to  that  primary  and  personal  re- 
^onsibility  which  is  properly  theirs,  and  which  equity  and 
justice  demand  should  be  imposed  upon  them.  Yet,  although 
released  at  law,  it  is  the  directors  and  not  the  stockholders 
who  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  are  held  responsible  for  cor- 
porate frauds,  and  it  is  to  the  character  and  position  of  the  di- 
rectors, and  not  that  of  the  stockholders,  that  the  public  look 
for  its  estimate  of  corporate  responsibility.     The  feeling  of  the 
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public,  indeed,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  a  corporation,  is 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  accepted  theory  of  law.  So 
contrary,  indeed,  to  the  real  nature  of  corporations  is  the  legal 
assumption  that  it  is  the  directors  and  not  the  stockholders 
who  are  responsible  for  improper  corporate  acts,  that  the 
courts  have  usually  been  compelled,  upon  one  plea  or  another, 
to  release  the  stockholders  from  such  liability,  with  the  unfor- 
tunate result  that  innocent  third  persons,  defrauded  by  per- 
sons pretending  to  act  as  the  corporation,  have  often  had  no 
redress  except  against  the  empty  corporate  treasury.  If,  how- 
ever, the  courts  but  held  the  directors  to  that  responsibility 
which  is  properly  theirs,  full  justice  would  be  done  and  third 
persons  and  stockholders  alike  protected — as  in  such  case  the 
public  would  be  justified  in  relying  upon  the  character  of  the 
directors,  instead  of  being  ensnared  thereby  to  its  loss. 

It  is  now  probably  too  late  to  expect  the  courts  to  reverse 
the  unfortunate  position  assumed  by  them,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  present  evil  may  be  cured  by  statute.  Let  the 
legislature  but  once  impose  upon  corporate  directors  the  re- 
sponsibility which  in  justice  and  in  law  should  be  theirs,  and 
fraudulent  corporations  would  surely  become  things  of  the 
past,  since  being  known  by  their  directors,  they  would  be 
incapable  of  injury. 

Henry  Window  WiUUnns. 
Baltimore,  October,  1898. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGES.— PART  II. 

The  Right  to  InUffere. 

A.  The  Attitude  of  the  Courts  in  the  ''  Due  Process  "  and 
« Pursuit"  Cases. 

In  taking  up  the  first  of  our  two  inquiries,  "  Has  a  govern- 
ment the  right  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  contracts  of  its  sub- 
jects/' we  encounter  a  problem  peculiarly  American,  in  that 
here  the  question  is  judicial  rather  than  legislative,  and  in- 
volves a  discussion  of  the  pcwer  to  pass  any  proposed  law,  as 
well  as  the  policy  of  doing  so.  The  American  people^  before 
the  Revolution,  had  received  a  striking  lesson  of  the  impolicy 
of  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  by  a  general  legislative 
body.  So  the  Constitution  was  ratified  only  on  the  under- 
standing that  a  ''  Bill  of  Rights  "  should  be  added,  to  limit 
the  power  of  Congress.  In  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruc- 
tion periods  another  lesson  was  learned  of  the  danger  of  arbi- 
trary action  by  local  legislatures.  So  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, limiting  state  legislative  power,  became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  litigation  in  the 
Federal  courts  now  arises  under  its  provisions.^ 

Many  state  constitutions  contain  Bills  of  Rights  which  em- 
body statements  similar  to  that  of  the  preamble  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  that  among  "  inalienable  rights  "  are 
^  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "-—or,  as  often  ex- 
pressed, "  life,  liberty,  property  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  " 
— and  which  sometimes  also  contain  a  reproduction  of  that 
clause  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which  forbids  depriva- 
tion of  life,  liberty  or  property  "  without  due  process  of  law." 
Under  this  general  language  it  is  very  easy  to  declare  uncon- 
stitutional almost  any  law  which  seems  to  the  judiciary  im- 

iSee  "The  Ponrteenth  Amendment,"  by  W.  D.  Gnthrie,  p.  27,  ei 
passim. 
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politic,  especially  if  the  word  "  liberty  "  receives  the  definition 
given  it  by  Chief  Justice  Sharswood — "  absence  of  restraint, 
except  by  equal,  just  ^nA  impartial  laws."  ^ 

The  result  of  this  attitude  is  the  "  new  canon  of  constitu- 
tional law,  viz.,  that  a  statute  inteffering  with  *  natural  rights ' 
must  be  shown  to  be  authorized^  not  that  it  must  be  shown  to  be 
prohibitedr^ 

The  advocate  of  any  scheme  of  constructive  l^[islation  has 
thus  thrown  upon  him  a  double  burden  of  proo£  He  must 
not  only  show  a  need  that  will  be  met  by  the  proposed  stat- 
ute, must  not  only  show  that  public  policy  calb  for  the  law, 
but  he  must  go  farther  and  affirmatively  prove,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  judiciary,  that  the  legislature  has  the  enacting 
power.  Such  decisions  as  have  upheld  laws  interfering  with 
"natural  rights"  have  admitted'  a  presumption,  created  by 
constitutional  Bills  of  Rights,  against  the  power  to  enact 
such  laws,  and  have  rebutted  that  presumption  by  call- 
ing in  another,  viz.,  that  all  constitutional  restrictions  leave 
untouched  the  "police  power"  of  the  state.  This  "police 
power,"  which  alone  can  be  exercised  in  abridgment  of  the 
"  natural  rights  of  man,"  is  as  shadowy  and  uncertain  as  are 
those  rights  themselves.  No  definition  is  possible.  One  can 
only  say  that  it  means  the  power  to  pass  laws.  It  cannot 
mean  laws  of  any  particular  kind,  for  statutes  on  every 
imaginable  subject  have  been  held  to  be  within  it. 

It  "  is  but  another  name  for  that  authority  which  resides  in 
every  sovereignty  to  pass  all  laws  for  the  internal  regulation 

>  See  I  Sharswood's  Blackstone,  p.  127,  n. ;  alao  i  Lewis's  BL  p.  137. 
The  latter  editor  adds  to  Sharwood's  note,  "  Perliaps,  however,  liberty  is 
not  attained  until,  as  under  the  Constitution,  State  and  Federsl,  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  sphere  of  individual  liberty  of  action  which  is 
protected  from  governmental  interference,  i.  ^.,  the  ri^^t  to  porane  any 
calUng." 

>  Mr.  Richard  C.  McMnrtrie,  in  32  Am.  L^w  Rhc.  (N.  S.  )  x,  9,  Jannary, 
X893. 

*  E,  g.  *'  That  no  general  power  resides  in  the  legislature  to  regulate 
private  business,  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted, fix  the  price  of  commodities  or  of  services,  or  interfere  with 
freedom  of  contracts,  we  cannot  doubt :"  Andrews,  J.,  in  Pea  v.  Bndd, 
117  N.Y.  I,  15(1889). 
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and  government  of  the  state,  necessary  for  the  public  wd- 
£u% ;"  ^  "  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  power  of  govern- 
ment inherent  in  every  sovereignty  to  the  extent  of  its  do- 
minions/' • 

The  limit  of  its  field  depends  on  the  court  before  which  the 
question  comes.  The  dividing  line  between  this  "police 
power,"  this  general  right  of  the  legislature  to  pass  the  laws 
it  deems  best  for  the  well-being  of  society,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  "  inalienable  natural  rights,"  the  consti- 
tutional "free-born,"  "Anglo-Saxon"  right  not  to  be  bothered 
by  laws,  is  drawn,  in  most  instances,  not  from  judicial  but 
from  economic  considerations.  The  decision  is  apt  to  be, 
because  the  policy  of  the  law  under  discussion  does  not  appeal 
to  the  judges,  because  the  "paternal  theory  of  government  is 
odious"  to  them,  because  they  think  the  "  happiness"  of  man- 
kind will  be  best  promoted  by  the  least  governmental  inter- 
ference.* 

>  Peo.  V.  Bndd,  117  N.  Y.  i,  14;  5  L.  R.  A.  559, 565  (1889),  Andrews,  J. 

'  Taney,  C.  J.,  in  the  License  Cases,  5  How.  504,  583  ( 1847). 

'  The  maioritj  opinions  in  cases  pronouncing  "  interference  '*  laws 
imconsiitutional,  and  the  dissenting  opinions  in  cases  reaching  an  oppo- 
«te  resolt,  axe  fnll  of  language  showing  this  utter  confusion  of  policy 
snd  power,  of  legislative  and  judicial  functions.  Gordon,  J.,  in  God- 
diarles  v,  Wigeman,  113  Pa.  431  (1886),  a  "  Company  Store  "  case,  grows 
angry  over  the  "  insulting  attempt  to  put  the  laborer  under  a  legislative 
tutelage."  In  State  v.  Goodwill,  33  W.  Va.  179,  186  (1889),  another  case 
involving  a  "  Truck  Act,"  Snyder,  P. ,  says  the  law  *'  is  a  species  of  sump- 
toary  legislation  which  has  been  universally  condemned,  as  an  attempt 
to  degrade  the  intelligence,  virtue  and  manhood  of  the  American  laborer 
and  foist  upon  the  people  a  paternal  government  of  the  most  objection- 
able character,  because  it  assumes  that  the  employer  is  a  knave  and  the 
laborer  an  imbecile."  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  this  to  the  opinion  of 
Lucas,  P.,  State  v.  Peel  Splint  Coal  Co.,  36  W.  Va.  802,  838  ( 1892),  a  case 
virtually  overtulii^  the  preceding.  He  says,  "  How  far  this  act  may  be 
objectionable  as  being  what  the  counsel  call  *  paternal  legislation  '  I  have 
not  considered,  deeming  that  a  matter  for  the  legislature,  not  for  the 
courts."  In  contrast  are  the  words  of  Brannon,  J.,  dissenting,  at  p.  856^ 
"  Vain  would  be  the  pursuit  of  happiness  if  the  right  of  contract  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  bread  of  life  and  raiment  and  home  be  taken  away." 
like  this  is  the  pathetic  language  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in 
pronouncing  unconstitutional  a  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco in  tenement  house  "sweat  shops,"  when  it  decledms  against  the 
iniquity  of  "  forcing  the  dgarmaker  from  his  home  and  its  hallowed 
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A  most  striking  indication  of  the  widespread  character  of 
this  belief  in  implied  or  general  restrictions  on  legislative 
power,  is  found  in  the  discussion  in  other  states  of  the  pro* 
vision  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which 
empowers  the  legislature  **  to  make,  ordain  and  establish,  all 
manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  orders,  laws,  statutes 
and  ordinances,  directions  and  instructions,  either  with  penal- 
ties or  without ;  so  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary 
to  this  constitution,  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  for  the  good  and 
welfare  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  for  the  government  and 
ordering  thereof,  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  same."  ^  It  is 
also  declared  in  the  first  article  that  "  all  men  are  bom  firee 
and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essential,  and  unalienable 
rights ;  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying 
and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties ;  that  of  acquiring,  pos* 
sessing  and  protecting  property;  in  fine,  that  of  seeking  and 

assodationfl  and  beneficent  inflnences  :*'  Re  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  98, 113  ( 18815). 

Mr.  Jostioe  Brewer  is,  perbaps,  the  most  thotonghgoing  indindnaliflt  on 
the  Supreme  Bench,  and  never  hesitates  to  display  his  philosophy  of 
government  in  his  judicial  opinions.  While  a  member  of  the  ^^^jr%§ 
court,  he  said,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  (State  v.  Nemaha  County,  7  Kana. 
M2»  554-5  (1S71)),  "  The  object  of  the  constitution  of  a  free  government 
is  to  grant,  not  to  withdraw,  power.  .  .  .  The  habit  of  regarding  the 
legislature  as  inherently  omnipoUni,  and  looking  «t  what  express  restric- 
tions the  constitution  hss  placed  upon  its  action,  is  dangerons,  and  tends 
to  error.  Rather,  regarding  first,  those  essential  truths,  those  axioms  of 
civil  and  religious  Ubeity  upon  which  all  free  governments  are  founded ; 
and  secondly,  statements  of  principles  in  tiie  Bill  of  Rights,  upon  which 
the  governmental  structure  is  reared,  we  may  then  properly  inquire  what 
powers  the  words  of  the  constitution,  the  terms  of  the  grant,  coavcy." 
He  approves  (p.  557)  the  practice  of  declaring  an  act  of  tiie  legislature 
void  '*  because  ii  does  not  fall  within  the  general  grant  0/ power  to  that 
body." 

In  his  dissent,  in  Budd  v.  New  York,  143  U.  S.  517,  551  (1891),  the 
learned  justice  avows  how  "  odious*'  to  him  is  the  *'  paternal  theory  of 
government "  and  expresses  his  apprehension  that  "Looking  Backward  " 
may  be  "nearer  than  a  dream.'*  Again,  dissenting,  in  Brass  v.  Stoeser, 
153  U.  S.  391,  410  (1894),  he  fears  **  that  the  country  is  rapidly  traveling 
the  road  which  leads  to  that  point  where  all  freedom  of  contract  and 
conduct  will  be  lost."  In  Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366  (1897),  hold- 
ing constitutional  an  eight-hour  law  for  miners,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  once 
more  dissented,  but  delivered  no  opinion. 

^  Msss.  Con.  Pt  II,  ch.  i,  sec.  i,  art.  4. 
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obtaining  their  safety  and  happiness."  This  seems  to  differ 
from  corresponding  articles  of  other  constitutioils  only  in  that 
it  speaks  of  "seeking"  happiness  instead  of  "pursuing"  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  language  first  quoted  has  actually  been 
considered  to  give  the  Massachusetts  legislature  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  power  ^  and  thus  to  explain  decisions  of  the 
Massachusetts  courts  upholding  laws  impairing  the  freedom  of 
contract/^  The  implication  being  that  these  laws  would  be 
invalid  in  the  absence  of  such  general  grant  of  power  as  that 
in  the  article  cited.  Such  ideas  go  far  to  show  what  a  pre- 
ponderance of  authority  we  have  come  to  assign  the  judiciary 
in  the  United  States. 

We  find,  then,  a  general  prejudice,  judicial  and  lay,  against 
the  power  to  enact  laws  r^ulating  contracts.  The  attempt 
to  bring  any  specific  statute  within  the  "police  power,"  which 
courts  allow  still  resides  in  legislative  bodies,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  according  to  the  potency  assigned  in  this  or  that 
locality  to  declarations  of  rights,  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments, entails  most  often  a  complete  examination  of  the 
policy  of  the  proposed  law.  In  no  other  way  can  most  courts 
determine  the  victory  in  the  battle  of  Police  Power  against 
Natural  Rights. 

In  the  labored  effort  to  find  justifications  for  permitting  the 
law>making  branch  of  the  government  to  do  here,  what  it 
does  in  every  other  county  of  the  globe,  without  judicial  dis- 
pute, and  as  feir  as  concerns  the  question  of  power,  without 
the  necessity  of  justification,  many  "  speculative,  if  not  fan- 
ciful reasons  have  been  assigned."  ■  These  reasons,  the  spec- 
ulative and  fanciful,  as  well  as  the  solid  and  substantial,  are  in 
a  measure  susceptible  of  classification.  The  rough  outline 
given  in  the  first  article  of  this  series  will  here  be  fol- 
lowed.* 

^  See  Ritchie  v,  Peo.,  155  Ills.  98^  115  (1895),  where  Magmder,  J.,  says 
of  Comm.  V.  Mfg.  Co.,  120  Mass.  585  (  ),  "The  decision  referred  to 
was  evidently  made  in  view  of  the  large  discretion  so  [i,  ^.,  in  the  consti- 
tution] vested  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government"  See,  also, 
Stimson's  *« Handbook  of  the  Labor  Laws  of  the  United  States,"  p.  6. 

'  Peo.  V.  Bndd,  1x7  N.  Y.  i.  25  (1889),  Andrews,  J. 

'  See  the  December  ( 1898)  number  of  tiiis  magazine. 
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B.  Reasons  that  have  been  Advanced  for  Bringing  aiqr  ^ 
Specific  "  Interference"  with   Contracts   within   the    "  Police 
Power  of  the  State,"  Granting  an  Implied  Prohibition  of  such 
L^islation  in  General. 

I .  Public  Character  of  Parties  to  Contract 
(a).  Artificial  Persons, 
(b).  Persons  under  Special  Governmental  Favor. 

Transportation,  interference  with  which  is  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  the  present  investigation,  in  modem  times  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  corporations,  and  by  corporations  enjoying  priv- 
ileges, such  as  that  of  eminent  domain,  which  would  seem  to 
render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  state  control.  Tranqx>rtatton 
companies,  then,  would  come  under  both  of  the  sub-heads 
given  above,  and  if  the  reasons  thereby  indicated  are  justified, 
if  they  are  not  "  speculative  and  fanciful,"  inquiry  as  to  gov- 
ernmental power  over  transportation  contracts  need  go  no 
farther. 

(a).  Artificial  Persons, 

First,  as  to  the  artificial  character  of  the  corporate  person- 
ality. Since  the  Dartmouth  College  case  all  charters  are 
granted  subject  to  alteration,  amendment  or  repeal  If  a 
charter,  as  originally  issued,  expressly  or  impliedly  allows 
the  corporation  to  make  such  contracts  in  the  course  of  its 
business  as  it  may  choose,  does  the  reserved  right  to  alter  and 
amend  of  itself  justify  the  state  in  taking  from  its  creature 
the  management  of  the  business  for  which  it  was  created? 
The  idea  that  it  does,  seems  to  the  writer  the  result  of  that 
metaphysical,  strained  conception  of  a  corporation  as  an  actmal 
personality — ^to  be  sure,  "  invisible,  intangible  "  and  to  be 
found  ''  only  in  contemplation  of  law" — but  still  so  real  as  to 
take  from  the  consciences  of  its  members  all  moral  responsi- 
bility for  its  actions  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  sufTer  every  sort  of  restriction,  attack  and  deprivation,  as 
though  it  were  some  strange  enemy  of  the  people — ^some  sky- 
dropping  Martian,  or,  rather,  some  too-cleverly  fashioned 
Frankenstein — ^to  be  slain.  If  the  government  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  an  individual,  it  certainly  has  no  such  right 
in   case   of  a  partnership,   or  a   limited  partnership,   or  a 
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joint  Stock  company.  Why  is  it  diflferent  with  the  corpora- 
tion, between  which  and  the  joint  stock  company  in  most 
cases  only  an  arbitrary  distinction  of  name  exists  ?  *'  Behind 
the  artificial  body  created  by  the  legislature  stand  the  corpo- 
rators, natural  persons,  who  have  united  their  means  to  ac- 
complish an  object  beyond  their  individual  resources,  and 
who  are  as  much  entitled,  under  the  guaranties  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  be  secured  in  the  possession  and  use  of  their  prop- 
•erty  thus  held  as  before  they  had  associated  themselves 
together.* 

Support  has  been  given  this  theory,  however,  not  only  by 
numerous  loose  expressions  in  the  transportation  cases,  but 
more  spediically  in  at  least  one  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,'  a  case  involving  governmental  regulation 
ot  water  rates.  Waite,  C.  J.,  said  (p.  352),  ''The  Spring 
Valley  Company  is  an  artificial  being,  created  by  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  legislature  of  California,  .  .  .  and, 
consequently,  this  company  was,  from  the  moment  of  its  crea- 
tion, subject  to  the  legislative  power  of  alteration,  and,  if 
deemed  expedient,  of  absolute  extinguishment  as  a  corporate 
body  .  .  .  (p.  355).  The  question  here  is  ...  be- 
tween the  state  and  one  of  its  corporations  as  to  what  corpo- 
rate privileges  have  been  granted.  The  power  to  amend  cor- 
porate charters  is,  no  doubt,  one  that  bad  men  may  abuse,  but 
when  the  amendments  are  within  the  scope  of  the  power,  the 
courts  cannot  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  legislatures 
that  have  been  invested  with  the  authority  to  make  them." 
This  language,  doubtless,  was  applicable  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  that  case,  though  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  in- 
terference of  the  state  was  justified  also  on  the  ground  of 
^'  public  interest"  But  other  cases,  notably  those  dealing 
with  laws  regulating  contracts  of  employment,  have  pushed 
the  theory  to  its  utmost. 

In  this  line  of  cases  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  no  powers 
of  contract  or  powers  of  any  kind  belong  to  the  corporation 

*  Field,  J.,  diflsenting,  in  Spring  Valley  Water  Works  v.  Schottler,  no 

XJ- 8.347,371(1884). 
'  Spring  Valley  Waterworks  v,  Schottier,  Jtf/m. 
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until  conferred  upon  it  by  the  state ;  that  also,  under  the  right 
of  repeal,  all  capacities  of  every  sort  may  be  at  once  with* 
drawn,  with  or  without  reason  assigned.  How  much  more^ 
it  is  urged,  ought  the  state  to  have  the  power  to  modify  those 
privileges  which  it  alcxie  has  granted,  and  which  it  alone  may 
take  away.^  But  these  cases  have  been  disapproved  by  the 
latest  expression  of  judicial  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  Su* 
preme  Court  of  Massachusetts,'  when  asked,  "  Is  it  within 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  present  law,  relative  to  the  weekly  payment  of 
wages  by  corporations,  to  private  individuals  and  partnerships 
.  .  .  ?"  replied :  "  We  know  of  no  reascm,  derived  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  United 
States,  why  there  must  be  a  distinction  made  in  respect  to 
such  legislation  between  corporations  and  persons  engaged  in 
manufacturing  when  both  do  the  same  kind  of  business."  The 
court  points  out  that  the  statutes  in  question  do  notpmrpart  to 
be  passed  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  corporate  powers  of 
corporations. 

The  apparent  paradox  in  the  statement  that  the  state  may 
arbitrarily,  if  you  please,  bring  a  corporation  into  being,  and 
likewise  deprive  it  of  being,  as  it  may  not  an  individual — ^while 
yet  the  corporation,  during  its  life^  has  substantially  the  same 
property  and  contract  rights  as  the  individuals  who  compose 

^  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  dissenting,  in  Bndd  v.  New  York,  143  XT.  S.  517, 
552  ( 1892),  says :  '*  I  believe  .  .  .  that  goremment  can  prescribe  com- 
pensation only  when  it  grants  a  special  privilege,  as  in  ike  creaium  of  a 
€orponUum  (italics  mine),  etc."  BFaceville  Coal  Co.  tr.  Peo.,  147  IlL  66 
(1893),  pronounced  unconstitutional  an  "  interference  "  law  applying  ta 
certain  enumerated  corporations,  in  part  because  the  constitution  of  Illi- 
nois forbids  amendment  of  corporate  charters  by  special  laws.  Shaller 
V.  Mining  Co.,  55  Md.  74  (1874),  held  valid  a  "Truck  Act  *'  relatiiig  to 
corporations,  while  expressing  tiiie  strongest  reprobation  of  any  such  re* 
striction  of  individual  employers.  State  v.  Browne  &  Shari>e  Mfg.  Co., 
18  R.  I.  II,  23  Atl.  246  (1892);  Leep  v.  R.,  58  Ark.  407,  25  S.  W.  75 
(1894) ;  Hann  v.  SUte,  54  Pac.  (Kan.)  130  (1898),  accord.  The  distinc- 
tion receives  some  countenance  also  in  State  v.  Peel  Splint  Co.,  36  W. 
Va.  802  ( 1892).  Other  cases  almost  universally  have  treated  all  employ- 
ers, whether  corporations  or  individuals,  as  alike  subject  to^  or  free  from« 
such  state  regulation. 

*  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  163  Msss.  589  (189$). 
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it — is  explained  very  well  by  Mr.  Henry  Winslow  Williams.^ 
The  divesting  of  the  corporation  of  control  over  its  contracts, 
while  it  is  "  still  an  existing  person  and  recognized  as  such  in 
the  law/'  Mr.  Williams  shows  clearly,  would  operate  to  re- 
strict the  rights  of  the  corporators  precisely  to  that  extent. 
On  the  contrary,  a  withdrawal  of  the  charter  would  leave  the 
corporators  free  to  act  in  their  individual  capacity  with  respect 
to  the  property  and  business  formerly  controlled  by  them  in 
the  corporate  name.  In  short,  we  are  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion with  which  this  section  began,  that  partnerships,  joint 
stock  associations  and  corporations  stand,  in  substance  and 
reality,  on  the  same  footing. 

(b).  Persons  Under  Special  Governmental  Favor. 

Under  the  second  sub-head  come  the  "  legal  monopoly  " 
theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  his  famous  dissent 
in  Munn  v.  IlUnais,  and  by  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  in  his  equally 
well-known  opinion  in  Bndd  v.  New  York^  and  the  ''  enjoy- 
ment of  public  franchise  "  explanations  of  legal  control  of 
railway  rates. 

The  principle  here  indicated  is  sometimes  expressed  as 
follows  :  "  Where  peculiar  privileges  are  granted  by  the  state, 
peculiar  responsibilities  supervene,  and  special  regulations  may 
be  imposed."  ' 

What  are  these  ••  peculiar  privileges  ?  " 

They  may  consist  in  the  monopoly  of  something  before 
open  to  competition.  In  this  case  the  philosopher  of  indi- 
vidualism should  make  his  objection  before  the  later  stage  of 
mere  regulation  is  reached.  Grant  the  monopoly,  and  slighter 
control  certainly  follows,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less.  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  says : 

"  It  is  suggested  that  there  is  a  monopoly,  and  that  that 

>  See  Mr.  Williams'  able  article,  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Law  of  Corporations,"  38  Am.  Law  Rbg.  (N.  S.),  p.  72,  et  seq.,  Febru- 
ary, 1899.  The  statement  in  the  text,  of  course,  does  not  have  reference 
to  cases  in  which  special  reservations  of  state  control  have  been  made  in 
the  original  grant.  Then  the  regulation  is  a  part  of  the  contract,  and  is 
exactly  what  was  bargained  for  by  the  natural  persons  ''behind  the  cor- 
poration." 

'  SUte  V.  Speel  Splmt  Coal  Co..  36  W.  Va.  802,  811  (1892). 
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justifies  legislative  interference.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
monopoly;  one  of  law,  the  other  of  fact.  The  ome  exists 
where  exclusive  privileges  are  granted.  Such  a'numopcfy^  the 
law  which  creates  alone  can  break ;  and  being  the  creation  ef 
law  justifies  legislative  control**  (italics  mine).^  Apparently 
it  does  not  occur  to  the  learned  justice  that  any 
inconsistency  is  involved  in  the  defence  of  regulation  by 
monopoly,  of  partial  control  by  absolute  control.  But  this 
argument  supposes  first  a  monopoly,  a  legal  monopoly.  How 
do  you  get  that  monopoly?  Without  doubt  by  a  species  of 
"interference"  compared  with  which  "regulation"  is  mild 
indeed.  Would  the  situation  in  Buddy,  New  York  have  been 
aided  had  the  legislature  first  declared  the  elevator  business  a 
monopoly,  and  then  proceeded  to  specify  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation ?  This  question  seems  to  be  answered  in  the  asking. 
If  a  business  in  its  nature  is  incapable  of  government  regula- 
tion, it  is  also  incapable  of  being  rendered  a  monopoly  by 
governmental  action.  The  "legal  monopoly "  theory,  then, 
appears  to  be  a  mere  truism,  or  else  it  is  without  meaning,  as 
applied  to  actual  cases.' 

The  government  may  favor  corporations  of  a  certain  class 
by  giving  them  privileges  beyond  those  usually  bestowed. 
Thus  a  mining  corporation  may  have  added  to  it  the  right  to 
lay  out  towns,  to  run  a  railroad  or  line  of  steamers,  or  to 
engage  in  manufacturing.  Such  privileges  have  been  held  in 
some  cases  to  give  the  legislature  control  over  the  benefici- 
aries to  a  degree  beyond  that  over  persons  or  corporations 
not  so  favored.'  If  the  right  to  interfere  was  reserved  by  the 
state  as  a  condition  of  the  additional  grant,  certainly  it  would 
be  a  part  of  the  contract,  and  its  exercise  can  become  no 
cause  of  complaint  to  the  corporators.   But  in  any  other  case, 

>  Budd  V.  New  York,  dissenting  opinion,  143  U.  S.  517,  550  (1892). 

'  It  would  seem  that  Allnut  v,  Inglis,  13  East,  527  ( 1810),  the  case  of 
the  London  wharfingers,  which  the  dissenting  justices  in  the  various 
grain  elevator  cases  have  declared  to  be  no  precedent  for  regulation, 
because  of  the  legal  monopoly  there  involved,  is  really  a  precedent,  if 
for  anything,  not  only  for  what  was  alleged,  but  even  for  more  than 
anything  now  contemplated  in  this  country. 

'  See  the  West  Vixginia  cases,  supra. 
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the  same  objections  would  seem  to  apply  here,  as  to  the  theory 
based  on  the  original  bestowal  of  coq>orate  privileges.  Be- 
sides, to  continue  the  mining  illustration,  a  regulation  such  as 
the  eight-hour  law  upheld  m  HoUUn  v.  Hardy}  or  a  "  Screen 
Act,"  *  which  should  be  valid  as  to  mines  owned  by  specially 
fiivored  corporations,  but  invalid  as  to  mines  owned  by  ordi- 
nary coiporations  or  by  individuals,  would  be  absurd  in  its 
inefficiency. 

Again  the  ''  ^>ecial  privileges''  may  consist  in  the  grant  of 
a  "public  franchise'*  or  license  for  carrying  on  a  business 
necessarily  involving  the  exercise  of  some  prerogative  of  the 
state,  as  eminent  domain,  or  the  use  of  the  public  highways 
on  land  or  water.  A  discussion  of  this  topic  will  run  almost 
indistinguishably  into  that  on  the  second  sub-head  of  the 
second  section,  viz. :  the  "  Contract  of  Public  Service."  An 
employment  carried  on  under  a  public  franchise  will  of  neces- 
«ty  be  a ''public"  employment,  and  an  employment  recog- 
nized as  public  will  for  that  reason  require  for  its  license  a 
''  public  "  franchise.  Each  is  the  cause  and  each  the  result  of 
the  other.  The  "  eminent  domain  "  branch  of  the  state  pre- 
rogative is  perhaps  the  one  really  noteworthy  in  this  connec- 
tion. Just  the  weight  which  should  be  attached  to  it  must  be 
determined  by  an  historical  view  of  the  legal  control  of  com- 
mon carriers,  to  inquire  whether  this  regulation  was  exercised 
before  or  after  the  prerogative  of  eminent  domain  commonly 
''subsisted  in  the  hands  of  a  subject."  This  will  involve 
the  further  inquiry  whether  all  matters  of  business  now  con- 
sidered public  in  the  legal  sense,  were  not  so  at  the  start  in 
the  "virtual "  or  actual  sense  only,  first  affecting  people  gen- 
erally in  their  private  capacity,  and  then  as  a  result  drawing 
down  the  attention  of  the  nation;  and  whether  grants  of 
powers  like  eminent  domain,  and  regulations  limiting  the  right 

» 169  U.  S.  366  (1897),  Brown,  J. 

'  like  the  one  pronounced  void  in  Commonwealth  v.  Brown,  8  Pa. 
Super.  339,  affirming  6  D.  R.  773  (1898).  The  opinion  of  Rice,  P.  J.,  is 
remarkable  for  the  failure  to  notice  the  recent  decisions  upholding  legis- 
lation of  the  kind  before  the  court.  The  earlier  West  Virginia  and  Massa- 
diuaetts  cases  are  treated  at  length,  but  the  later  decisions  practically 
overruling  the  others  are  entirely  ignored. 
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of  contract,  instead  of  being  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  may  not  rest  on  a  common  basis,  i.  /.,  the  public  interest 
in  the  business.  And  it  may  be  su|^ested  that  possibly  the 
habit  of  mind  which  seeks  explanations  such  as  those  here 
treated,  may  be  that  which  "  reads  its  fundamental  ideas  .  .  . 
back  into  history.^ "  The  discussion  under  the  ''  G>ntract  of 
Public  Service  "  will  include  the  matters  here  touched  upon. 

2.  Public  Subject  Matter  of  G>ntract. 
(a).  Sale  of  Public  Commodity. 

Certain  species  of  property  have  been  considered  not  capa- 
ble of  complete  private  ownership,  but  to  belong  to  the  people 
in  general,  or  the  state.  Among  these  are  wild  animals  and 
things  of  a  similar  nature.  In  Geer  v.  SiaU  cf  CanmctiaU^ 
Mr.  Justice  White,  quoting  from  Pothier/  classes  among  res 
comnntnes  air,  water  which  runs  in  rivers,  the  sea  and  its 
shores,  and  animals  fera  naiara^  and  shows  that  property  in 
wild  beasts  is  regarded  as  common  or  in  the  state  over  all  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Blackstone  *  also  classes  wild  animals 
with  air,  light  and  water  as  peculiarly  subject  to  governmental 
authority.  In  the  case  cited  it  was  held  (Harlan  and  Field, 
JJ.,  dissenting,  and  Brewer  and  Peckham,  J  J.,  taking  no 
part  in  the  decision),  that  ownership  of  game  within  the 
limits  of  a  state,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  ownership,  is  in  the 
state  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  people  in  common,  and  that  the 
police  power  authorizes  a  state  to  forbid  the  killing  of  game 
to  be  transported  beyond  its  limits.  A  similar  decision  was 
Lawton  v.  Steele^  Fuller,  C.  J.,  Brewer  and  Field,  JJ.,  dis- 
senting.    In  McCready  v.  Virgima^  the  power  of  the  State 

^  See  article  by  Dr.  Wm.  Dimper  Lewis,  36  Am.  L.  Reg.  (N.  S.)  p.  4, 
January,  1897. 

*  161  U.  S.  519,  16  S.  C.  600  (1896). 

*  Pothier  TraiU  du  Droit  de  ProprieU,  No,  21.  See  alao  Code  NiqM>- 
leon  (Articles  714,  715). 

*  2  Bl.  Com.  14,  394,  410. 

^  152  U.  S.  133,  14  Sap.  Ct  499  (1894).  The  statnte  in  question,  which 
was  decided  constitutional,  declared  nets,  etc.,  used  in  yiolation  of  game 
laws  public  nuisances,  which  the  official  game  piotecton  were  authorized 
to  destroy. 

•94U.S.  395  (1876). 
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of  Virginia  to  restrict  the  planting  of  oysters  was  upheld.  In 
Ccmmamvialik  v.  GUbtri^  a  statute  imposed  a  penalty  on 
every  person  who  "  sells  or  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  has 
in  his  possession  a  trout/'  except  alive,  during  the  close  sea- 
son. This  statute  was  decided  to  apply  constitutionally  to 
trout  artificially  propagated  and  maintained.  In  GenHU  v. 
Staie^  a  statute  was'  decided  to  be  constitutional  which 
forbade  the  taking  of  any  fish  in  any  way  for  two  years, 
even  by  an  owner  of  the  lake  or  stream.  So,  in  People  v. 
Bridges^  an  anti-seine  law  was  held  to  include  within  its  pro- 
hibition a  lake  wholly  upon  lands  of  a  private  owner  and 
unconnected  with  other  waters  except  with  a  small,  unnavi- 
gable  stream,  and  that  only  at  flood  dme.^ 

People's  Gas.  Co.  v.  Tyner*  following  the  Pennsylvania  case 
of  Westmoreland^  Etc,,  Gas  Co,  v.  DeWiH,*  classes  water,  oil 
and  gas  as  minerals  fera  naturm  subject  to  the  same  public 
control  as  wild  animals.^  Accordingly,  in  the  recent  Indiana 
case  of  Tcwnsendv.  State, ^  it  was  decided  that  an  act  punish- 
ing the  wasteful  burning  of  natural  gas  in  flambeau  lights 
does  not  deprive  the  owner  of  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  nor  does  it  violate  the  rights  of  "  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  haziness."  '  The  Supreme  Courts  of  both  Indiana 


>  x6o  Mm.  157,  35  N.  E.  454  (1893). 

*  39  Ind.  409,  at  415  (1868). 

'  143  Bis.  30,  z6  L.  R.  A.  684  (1892). 

*  On  game  and  game  laws  see  8  Am.  &  Bng.  Bncy.  Law,  1024,  ei  seq. 
Domeadc  animalii  cannot  be  controlled  in  the  same  manner,  of  oourae, 
sinoe  there  is  no  public  ownership.  See  City  of  Helena  v,  Dwytr  ( Axk. ) , 
59  L.  R.  A.  266  (1897),  a  case  in  which  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  sale 
of  fresh  poriL  between  June  ist  and  October  ist  was  held  Toid  as  yioladng 
the  inalienable  right  of  man  to  procure  food. 

*  131  Ind.  277,  at  281,  282  (1892). 

*  130  Pa.  235,  18  Atl.  724  (1889). 

*  The  reasons  for  classing  gas  and  oil  among  the  res  communes  appear 
to  be  as  strong  as  those  placing  water  there.  The  same  fugitiye  char- 
acter marks  ^1,  and  it  seems  that  if  the  hydro-carbon  fluids  had  been 
known  in  the  da3rs  of  Pothier  and  Blackstone,  their  classification  would 
have  been  extended  to  include  them. 

*  147  Ind.  624,  47  N.  E.  19  (1897),  McCabe,  J. 

*  This  marks  another  successful  attempt  of  the  Indiana  legislature  to 
control  the  use  of  natursl  gas.    SUte  v.  Gss  Co.,  120  Ind.  575,  22  N.  E. 
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and  Pennsylvania  thus  contend  that  the  ownership  of  gas  and 
oil  in  their  natural  condition,  as  well  as  that  of  wild  animals, 
is  in  the  state,  which  accordingly  can  make  such  r^uladons 
concerning  them  as  it  sees  fit.  If  these  decisions  be  sound  it 
would  appear  that  the  state  may  prescribe  the  exact  mamier 
in  which  the  owners  shall  use  the  gas  and  oil  they  have  drawn 
from  their  own  land,  or  fix  arbitrarily  the  prices  at  which 
these  articles  shall  be  sold,  or  even  prohibit  absolutely  their 
use  in  any  form.  This  ought  to  furnish  a  short  and  easy  way 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  It  would  seem  firom  these  de- 
cisions that  the  company  is  making  its  millions  a  month  from 
the  sale  of  a  commodity  which  in  its  natural  condition  really 
belongs  to  the  state. 

Land  itself,  in  its  "wild"  and  unimproved  state,  has  never 
been  considered  capable  of  complete  private  ownership  ia 
England.  That  fact  has  been  used  to  explain  the  Irish  Land 
Acts,  which  violate  what  in  this  country  would  be  called  the 
vested  property  and  contract  rights  of  the  landlords.  The 
villainous  system  of  "  rack-renting,"  which  we  have  heard 
attacked  so  eloquently  here  and  which,  in  our  sympathy  for 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  we  have  come  to  believe  the  very 
essence  of  evil,  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  *'  freedom  of  con- 
tract," applied  to  the  land.  Here  the  advocates  of  land 
nationalization  or  rent  confiscation  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
influencing  legislation. 

Those  who  favor  the  nationalization  of  railroads  and  other 
transportation  systems,  as  being  what  are  called  "natural 
monopolies  "  and,  therefore,  rightfully  the  property  of  all  in- 
stead of  the  few,  if  successful  in  their  schemes  would  render 
unnecessary  any  discussion  such  as  the  present.    That  which 

778  (1889),  declared  unconaritntioiMl  a  law  prohibiting  the  piping  of 
natural  gas  to  any  point  without  the  state.  This  law  (which  was  passgd 
because  of  the  projected  piping  of  gas  from  the  Indiana  districts  to  Chi- 
cago) was  said  not  to  be  a  legitimate  exercise  of  police  power,  bat  aa 
attempt  to  regnlate  interstate  commerce.  Bat  Jamieaon  v.  Oil  Co.,  laS 
Ind.  555,  28  N.  B.  76  (1891),  Olds,  J.,  dissenting,  held  constitatLonal  aa 
act  prohibiting  a  pressure  of  more  than  300  pounds  to  the  inch,  which 
was  designed  to  accomplish  indirectly,  the  same  end  as  that  to  which  the 
former  statute  was  directed. 
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belongs  to  the  state,  certainly  the  state  could  control,  and  the 
traffic  in  transportation  facilities  would  then  be  the  "  sale  of  a 
public  commodity."  The  countries  of  continental  Europe 
have  quite  generally  acquired  the  property  in  their  railroads 
and  street-car  lines.  Switzerland  has  just  within  a  few  months 
voted  for  state  purchase  of  its  railroads. 

This  consummation,  to  be  dreaded  or  desired,  is  a  possi- 
bility of  interest  as  the  pole  which  has  as  its  opposite  entire 
non-intervention,  a  policy  contended  for  by  many  individualists 
in  the  United  States,  but  never  actually  adopted  anywhere.  We 
in  America  have  sought  for  fifty  years  a  halting-place  between 
these  extremes.  For  half  a  century  we  have  had  little  or  no 
state  or  municipal  ownership  and  apparently  little  demand  for 
it.  But  an  agitation  seems  to  have  begun,  in  Chicago  particu- 
larly, for  city  ownership  of  street  railways.  The  effect  of  this 
Ues  in  the  future.  Just  now  the  discussion  under  this  sub- 
head that  is  chiefly  pertinent  to  the  present  inquiry,  relates  to 
tlie  early  common  law  regulation  of  wharfingers,  as  bearing 
on  the  vexed  question  of  "  virtual "  monopolies,  already  re- 
ferred to.^ 

The  treatise  De  ParHbus  Maris^  of  Lord  Hale,  cited  in 
pretty  nearly  all  the  cases  dealing  with  government  regulation 
of  contract,  asserts  that  the  charges  of  **  public  "  wharves 
must  be  reasonable,  "  because  they  are  the  wharves  only  li- 
censed by  the  Queen,  or  because  there  is  no  other  whmfin  thai 
port"  The  italicized  words  have  aroused  great  controversy. 
The  individualists  have  given  an  explanation  which  is  pro- 
nounced "  fanciful  "  by  Andrews,  J.,  of  the  New  York  Court 


'  It  is  hard  to  nndentaiid  why  so  mach  has  been  said  of  the  coounon 
law  rales  on  this  psiticnlsr  topic  Everybody  kno^vs  that  oontempoia- 
neoasly  with  the  writing  of  Lord  Hale's  tieatiae,  there  prevailed  all  kinds 
of  government  interference  with  all  kinds  of  things ;  and  also  that  little 
time  was  wasted  by  the  '*  practical "  men  who  shaped  legislation,  in  elab- 
onting  this  or  that  theoretic  justification  of  their  action.  It  is  not  to  be 
snppoted  that  the  statutory  enactments  alone  were  medisval  and  that 
the  jndge-made  common  law,  which  in  its  sacred  pnrity  descended  to  ns 
and  fhmished  the  rale  by  which  to  messure  the  grants  and  reservations 
of  power  in  our  written  constitutions,  is  entirely  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion on  modern  American  theories. 
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of  Appeak/  but  which  has  the  high  support  of  the  late 
Justice  Cooky :  "  .  .  .  The  title  to  the  soil  under  navi- 
gable water  in  England  is  in  the  Crown,  and  .  .  .  wharves 
can  only  be  erected  by  express  or  implied  license,  and  can 
only  be  made  available  by  making  use  of  this  public  property 
in'  the  sail  (italics  mine.)  If,  then,  by  public  permission, 
one  is  making  use  of  the  public  property,  and  he  claims 
to  be  the  only  one  with  whom  the  public  can  deal  in 
respect  to  the  use  of  that  property,  it  seems  entirely  rea- 
sonable to  say  that  his  business  is  aflfected  with  a  public 
interest  which  requires  him  to  deal  with  the  public  on 
reasonable  terms"  ' — or,  as  it  might  be  expressed,  he  is  sell- 
ing a  privilege  (wharfage)  which  belongs  to  the  state.  There 
are  two  objections  to  this  argument:  (i)  It  ignores  the 
&ct  that  the  property  of  the  Crown  in  the  scmI  under  navi- 
gable water  was  only  presumptive,  and  might  be  rebutted  by 
evidence  of  grant,  express  or  implied ;  and  the  further  £M:t 
that  no  diflference  is  made  in  the  books,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
reasonable  charge,  between  wharves  erected  on  private  and 
those  on  public  soil.  The  same  was  true  of  ferries.  **  No 
man  could  set  up  a  ferry,  although  he  owned  the  soil  and  land- 
ing places  on  both  sides  of  the  stream^  without  a  charter  from 
the  King,  or  a  prescription,  time  out  of  mind.  The  franchise 
to  establish  ferries  was  a  royal  prerogative  "  which  .  .  . 
"  was  vested  in  the  King,  as  a  means  by  which  a  business, 
in  which  the  whole  community  were  interested,  could  be  regu- 
lated."* 

(2)  It  gives  the  statement  of  Lord  Hale,  viz.,  that  pri- 
vate property  "affected  with  a  public  interest  ceeues  to  be 
juris  prvuati  only,"  a  restricted  meaning  no  hint  of  which  is 
found  in  De  Portibus  Maris,  or  in  contemporary  reports  and 
treatises.  This  acceptance  of  the  decision,  qualified  by  sup- 
plemental or  different  reasons  therefor,  comes  dangerous^ 
near  treating  the  words  of  the  jurist  "  as  the  utterances  of 


'  Peo.  V.  Bndd,  117  N.  Y.  1,  25  (1889). 

'  Cooley'8  Constitutional  Limitationa,  p.  738. 

'  Andrews,  J.,  in  Peo.  v,  Bndd,  supra,  at  p.  17. 
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Balaam's  ass — absolutely  true,  but  not  proceeding  from  any 
conscious  intelligence." 

On  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  government  own- 
ership of  the  article  or  privilege  sold  is  of  very  little  present 
bearing,  theoretic  or  practical,  on  the  control  of  transportation 
charges  in  the  United  States. 

RoyWUsati  WUU. 


(Tobecoatiaacd.) 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  LAW. 


As  Marked  by  Decisions  Selected   from  the  Advamck 

Reports. 


ADMIRALTY. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  37  Am.  Law  Reg.  (N.  S.) 
233,  the  decision  of  the  District  Court  in  the  case  of  The  Inter- 
"Vmmu."  natimal,  holding  that  a  steam  drec^e  is  a  vessel 
What  are  and  not  dutiable  as'  ''  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dise/' was  commented  upon,  and  reference  made  to  the  appeal 
that'  had  been  taken.  The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Third  Circuit,  affirming  that  of  the  court  below, 
appears  in  89  Fed.  484.  The  argument  of  Bradford,  J.,  that 
because  ice-boats  and  pleasure  yachts  are  vessels,  though  the 
former  be  designed  solely  to  keep  navigation  open,  and  the 
latter  may  carry  neither  passengers  nor  merchandise  for  hire, 
therefore,  this  steam  dredge  is  also  a  vessel,  seems  to  be  a  com- 
plete non  sequitur.  The  reference  to  The  Conqueror,  166  U.  S. 
1 10,  is  also  not  conclusive.  Everyone  knows  that  "  vessels  " 
are  not  dutiable  within  the  tariff  acts ;  the  question  was  whether 
a  steam  dredge  is  a  "  vessel."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  probably  not  be  obtained 
on  this  point,  though  it  is  most  likely  that  the  same  result 
would  be  reached. 

The  predictions  of  the  weather  bureau  are  often  incorrect, 

it  is  true,  but  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 

Circuit  does  not  consider  that  tugs  which  start  on 

nJ^^lmot,    a  vo)rage  relying  on  such  predictions  should  be 

WdUbcr      considered  negligent  or  careless,  as  was  ui^^ed  by 

'*^*'**'~    counsel  for  the  libellants  in  the  case  o(  The  £.  V. 

McCatdUy,  90  Fed.  5 10.     As  it  appeared  that  the  loss  of  the 

tow  was  not  attributable  to  the  breaking  of  the  hawser,  which 

it  was  claimed  was  of  insufficient  strength,  but  that  the  tow 

would  have  been  lost  anyway  in  the  violent  storm  encountered^ 

the  decree  of  the  District  Courts  dismissing  the  libel,  was 

affirmed. 

168 
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CARJUBRS. 

It  is  not  necessarily  negligence  in  a  passenger  to  ride  on 
the  platform  of  a  car,  and  a  railway  company  waives  its  notice 
WaiTwsf     against  standing  in  that  position  when  it  fails  to 
'•jjjjj^^       provide  a  seat  for  the  passenger,  and  yet,  receives 
1^2^^      ^^  <>"  ^^^  train.     The  fact  that  there  is  standing 
ptatiMvi      room  on  the  inside  of  a  car  does  not  raise  a  con- 
clusive presumption  of  n^ligence.     The  question  is  for  the 
jury  :  Graham  v.  McNeill  (Supreme  Court  of  Washington),  5  5 
Pac.  631.     The  authorities  support  this  ruling:  Hutchinson, 
Carriers  (2d  Ed.),  §  652 ;  Beach,  Contributory  Negligence 
(2d  Ed.),  §  149;  Shearman  &  Redfield,  Negligence,  §  284; 
Wood,  Railway  Law,  §  308. 

The  obligation  of  a  carrier  to  exercise  a  degree  of  care  pro- 
portioned to  the  bodily  condition  of  the  passenger,  was 
enforced  in  Haug  v.  Great  N.  R.,  yy  N.  W. 
(N.  Dak.)  97.  PlaintifT's  husband  was  carried 
beyond  his  destination  by  the  defendant  company's 
n^ligence,  and  was  put  off  at  the  next  station. 
He  was  in  an  irresponsible  and  helpless  condition  of  drunken- 
ness, a  fact  known  to  defendant's  servants,  and  the  night  was 
bitterly  cold ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  railway 
station,  which  was  closed  for  the  night  soon  after  the  train  left, 
and  no  other  accommodations  were  available.  Death  resulted 
from  exposure.  Judgment  for  defendant  on  demurrer  was 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Hie  exact  case  has  never  before  arisen,  but  the  decision 
seems  in  line  with  the  authorities:  Louisville,  Eic.^  R,  v. 
Sullivan,  81  Ky.  624  (1883),  [ejection  between  stations  on  a 
cold  night] ;  Louisville,  Etc,,  R.  v.  Eltis,  97  Ky.  330  (1895), 
[train  coming].  In  R,  v.  Valleley,  32  Ohio  St.  345  (1877), 
and  Haley  v.  Chicago  &  N.  W,  R,,  21  Iowa,  15  (1866), 
[drunken  passenger  run  over  by  later  train],  the  expulsion 
itself  being  considered  not  the  proximate  cause.  See,  also, 
Rosemam  v.  Carolina  C.  R.,  112  N.  C.  709  (1893) ;  Louisville^ 
Eic.^  R.  V.Johnson,  92  Ala.  204  (1890) ;  2  Shear.  &  R.,  Neg., 
(5th  Ed.),  §  493;  3  Wood,  Railroads,  (2d  Ed.),  §  362. 
Wilson,  J.,  in  GUes  v.  Great  JV.  R.,  36  Upper  Canada,  369, 
declared  that  a  conductor,  who  knew  the  intoxicated  and 
helpless  state  of  the  passenger,  was  bound  to  give  him  that 
degree  of  attention  .  .  .  which  a  man  in  the  state  of  the 
deceased  is  fairly  entitled  to  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary 
passenger. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

In   Austin   v.    StaU,  48  S.   W.  305    (Supreme  Court  of 
Tennessee),  the  Tennessee  Act,  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
interaute     and  sale  of  cigarettes,  was  held  to  apply  constitu- 
ctartttM*.    tionally  to  those  brought  in  from  other  states, 
oririaai  *    Two  remarkable  resolutions  were  made  by  the 
packages     court :   (1)  Cigarettes   are  so   well-known   to  be 
deleterious,   morally  and  physically,   that   courts  will   take 
judicial  notice  of  that  &ct  and  of  the  resultant  fact  that  they 
are  not  proper  subjects  of  interstate  commerce ;  (2)  A  covered 
basket,  owned  by  the  carrier  and  used  for  convenient  trans- 
portation of  packages  of  cigarettes,  is,  itself,  an  "  original 
package/'  broken  as  soon  as  the  lid  is  raised. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  has  decided  that  a  salesman 

taking  orders  by  sample  for  goods  manufactured  in  another 

Interstate     State,  is  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  if  the 

Commwee,    Orders  are  filled,  not  from  the  point  of  manufacture, 

Saks  by      jjy^  from  a  distributing  warehouse  located  in  the 

Intrastate     State  in  which  the  salesman  operates.     Such  a 

Distribotint    salesman  is,  accordingly,  subject  to  a  local  license 

"^-^        law :  L.  B.  Price  Co.  v.  City  cf  Atlanta,  31  S.  EL 

619.    It  seems  clear  that  the  court  is  right.    Products  shipped 

in  advance  of  sale  to  a  distributing  depot  in  the  state  of  sale, 

certainly   become    intermingled   with    the   general    mass   of 

property  there,  and  both  the  goods  and  the  selling  of  them 

should  be  taxable :  Brownv.  Houston,  1 14  U.  S.  622. 

One  who,  of  his  own  accord,  invokes  the  aid  of  a  court 

cannot  afterwards  complain  of  its  decision.    The  case  of  Grant 

Federal       ^'  Buckner,  19  Sup.  Ct.  171,  decides  that  a  receiver 

Court.       in  a  Federal  court  who  voluntarily  goes  into  a 

Right  of      state  court  cannot  question  the  right  of  that  court 

"^      to  determine  the  controversy  between  himself  and 

the  other  party  in  the  suit 

The  South  Carolina  Revenue  Bond  Scrip,  issued  under  the 

Act  of  March  2,  1872,  being  made  receivable  for  taxes  and  for 

«•  Bills  of      payment  of  obligations  owing  by  the  state,  was 

Credit"       intended  to  pass  as  money,  and  under  the  United 

States  Constitution,  is  void  :   Wesley  v.  Eells  (Circuit  Ct.,  N.  D. 

Ohio),  90  Fed.  151. 


CONTRACTS. 

In  Atcheson,  T.  &  S.  F,  Ry.  Co,  v.  Cunningham  (Supreme 
Court  of  Kansas),  54  Pac.  1055,  it  was  held  that  a  release 
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uadae  obtained  from  an  injured  passenger  by  a  railroad 
iff*""'  agent,  shortly  after  the  accident,  was  invalid, 
'^JSKJ^  since  it  appeared  that  the  wounds  operated  to 
coHipMy      make  the  passenger  weak  both  physically  and 

mentally. 

In  Di  Baun  v.  Brandy  41   Atl.  958,  the  Court  of  Errors 

and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey  decides  that  the  rule  that  it  is 

Aftttw.      contrary  to  public  policy  for  persons  to  enter  into 

AgTfeirt     an  agreement  having  for  its  object  the  suppres- 

N«tte  BM     gjQjj  ^1  competition  in  bidding  at  a  public  sale,  is 

not  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  person  who,  having  an  interest 

in  the  property  to  be  sold,  for  the  protection  of  such  interest, 

agrees  not  to  bid  at  the  sale. 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey,  in  Hens* 
ler  v.  Jennings,  41  Atl.  918,  holds  that  under  a  statute  pro- 
wagcr.  vidlng  that  any  person  who  deposits  money  with 
a  stakeholder  upon  the  event  of  a  wager  prohib* 
ited  by  any  law  of  the  state,  may  sue  for  and 
recover  the  same,  a  person  making  such  deposit  may  recover, 
though  the  event  on  which  the  wager  is  laid  takes  place  out 
of  the  state. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  has  decided  that  the  use  of 

profane  and  insulting  language  is  no  excuse  for  a  refusal  to 

RcffM«i  to      permit  one  to  carry  out  a  contract,  when  the  con- 

Aik»w        duct  of  the  other  party  tended  strongly  to  pro- 

CMipicUoa    y^i^g  sucYi  outburst :  TItompsan  et  al.  v.  Brown  et 

ux,,  76  N.  W.  819. 


CORPORATIONS. 

Can  a  principal,  who  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  a 
contract  was  made,  be  held  liable  upon  it  by  an  application  of 
Cootncts  of  the  doctrine  of  "  ratification  ?"  If  it  be  asked 
whether  a  contract  made  on  behalf  of  an  unborn 
child  can  afterwards  be  enforced  against  him  upon 
his  birth  and  coming  of  age,  the  answer  will  doubtless  be  in 
the  negative,  even  if  he  has,  in  expressed  words,  signified  his 
willingness  to  be  bound.  So,  also,  if  it  be  asked  whether  (for 
example)  an  undertaker,  who  has  buried  a  testator  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  relative,  can  recover  in  contract  against  an  executor 
subsequently  appointed,  it  will  probably  be  concluded  that, 
whatever  his  rights  may  be,  they  are  not  contract  rights — even 
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if  the  executor  expressly  promises  to  pay.  The  doctrine  of 
ratification  has  no  application  where  the  principal  is  not  in 
existence  at  the  date  of  the  act  in  question.  See  Melkado  v. 
Porto  Ailegre  Ry.  Co..  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  503  (1874).  Where  A 
sells  goods  at  B's  request,  on  the  credit  of  a  corporation 
thereafter  to  be  organized,  and  the  corporation  receives  the 
goods  and  uses  them,  how  can  A  have  a  contract  right  against 
tile  corporation  ?  It  is  submitted  that  he  can  have  no  such 
right,  although  the  courts  persistently  refuse  to  analyze  such 
a  case  and  profess  to  explain  it  upon  a  doctrine  of  "  ratifica- 
tion," as  was  done  by  the  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas, 
in  Lancaster  Gin  &  Compress  Co.  v.  Murray  Ginning  System 
Co,,  47  S.  W.  387.  Of  course,  A,  in  such  a  case,  is  entitled 
to  recover — just  as  the  undertaker  is  entitled  to  recover  in 
the  illustration  given.  The  recovery,  however,  is  in  quasi- 
contract,  for  the  benefit  conferred.  The  distinction  is  not  only 
of  theoretical  importance,  but  may  be  of  great  practical  im- 
portance, as  appears  from  such  an  unjust  decision  as  7^  v. 
Quaker  City  Bank,  141  Pa.  550  (1891). 

In  Kansas  (Gen.  St.  1889,  c.  23,  §§    32,  46),  there  is  a 

statutory  provision  to  regulate  the  right  of  a  judgment  cred- 

Statatory     '^^^  ^^  ^  Corporation  to  enforce  against  a  stock- 

Liabiiityof    holder  his  liability  for  unpaid  balances,  and  an 

^^"loff**^'    additional  statutory  liability  equal   to  the  amount 

of  the  defendant's  stock.     In  Musgrau  v.  Assoda- 

tion,  49  Pac.  338,  it  was  decided  that  against  this  additional 

statutory  liability  the  stockholder  may  set-off  sums  paid  by 

him  in  discharge  of  corporate  debts  and  claims  held  by  him 

against  the  corporation.     The  Circuit  Court  for  the  District 

of  Maryland,  in  a  case  involving  the  Kansas  statute,  has  now 

properly    held   a   plea   of  set-off  bad    which   fails   to   show 

whether  the  counterclaim  was  acquired  before  or   after  the 

corporate  insolvency ;  and  if  after,  what  percentage  of  its  face 

value  the  defendant  paid  for  it:  Brown  v.  Trail,  89  Fed.  641. 

The  courts  of  New  Jersey  display  a  commendable  willing- 
ness to  break  away  from  the  artificial  rules  which  this  century 
has  produced  on  the  subject  of  corporate  power. 
Corporation    I"  Chapman  v.  Iron  Clad  Rheostat  Co,,  41  AtL 
to  BHy  its     690,   the  Supreme   Court   has    incidentally   ex- 
••uitni^ire*"  P^'^sed  approval  of  the  earlier  decision  in  Ctfiw- 
den  &  A,  R,  Co,  v.  May's  Landing,  Etc.,  Co.,  48 
N.  J.  L.  530,  which  goes  a  long  way   towards  permitting 
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recovery  of  damages  for  the  breach  of  a  so-called  "  ultra  vires 
contract."  The  point  actually  decided  in  the  Chapman  case, 
however,  is  that,  tinder  the  New  Jersey  corporation  act,  a  cor- 
poration may  buy  its  own  stock  for  legitimate  corporate  pur- 
poses. An  employe  declined,  on  a  contract,  to  repurchase 
his  holding  of  stock  upon  the  cessation  of  his  employment. 
The  corporation's  demurrer  was  overruled.  This  satisfactory 
result  is  diametrically  opposed  to  what  was  declared  to  be  the 
common  law  rule  in  Cappin  v.  Greenlese  Co.,  38  Ohio  St.  275. 

Judge  Simonton,  in  Tompkins  Co,  v.  Chester  Mills,  90  Fed* 
37,  has  made  an  allowance  for  expenses,  out  of  the  estate  of  an 
insolvent  corporation,  to  the  unsecured  creditor 
who  first  began  the  proceedings  for  distribution, 
A^mwmcm    *^*^"S*^»  ^  *^  tumed  out,  intervening  lien  cred- 
itors and    bondholders   exhausted  the  fund  and 
left  nothing  but  the  judge's  allowance  for  the  unfortunate 
complainant. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  in  Exter  v.  Sawyer,  47  S. 
W.  951,  has  added  another  decision  to  the  group  of  those 
which  recognize  the  salutary  principle  that  a  pro- 
moter must  account  for  a  secret  profit  made 
at  the  expense  of  stockholders,  who  had  re- 
posed confidence  in  him.  The  court  reviews  Densmore  Oil 
Co.  v.  Densmore,  64  Pa.  43 ;  Sombrero  Phosphate  Co,  v.  Er- 
longer,  5  Ch.  Div.  73,  and  other  cases.  Readers  who  are  in- 
ter^ted  in  this  subject  will  do  well  to  read  Adelbert  Hamil- 
ton's article  in  16  American  Law  Rev.  671. 


CRIMINAL  LAW. 

In  Bergman  v.  People,  52  N.  E.  363,  the  defendant  went  to 
a  jeweler  and  stated  that  certain  people,  including  himself, 
LarcMr  wished  to  make  a  wedding  present,  and  that  he 
by  BaiiM  wanted  to  take  some  jewelry  to  show  such  persons. 
The  jeweler  declined  to  deliver  it  into  his  possession  unless  he 
liad  security,  whereupon  the  defendant  gave  an  instrument 
purporting  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  whatever  jewelry  the 
defendant  should  buy  of  prosecutor  for  not  over  ;^200.  The 
^defendant  then  got  the  jewelry,  and  promised  to  return  it,  or 
the  money  for  it,  within  three  days.  The  jewelry  was  not 
returned  nor  paid  for.  The  representations  as  to  the  wedding 
present  were  false  and  made  to  obtain  the  jewelry.  Held, 
gfxiXXy  of  larceny  as  a  bailee.     The  court  said  that  the  guar- 
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anty  was  available  only  in  case  a  sale  was  consummated,  but 
the  jewelry  was  never  sold,  and  the  title  never  passed  out  of 
the  jeweler.  The  defendant  simply  had  it  to  exhibit  to  others, 
who,  like  himself,  contemplated  buying,  and  converted  it  to 
his  own  use  while  such  relation  existed 

The  propriety  of  allowing  a  jury  to  determine  the  punish- 
ment to  be  meted  out  to  criminals  convicted  of  murder  has 
DcteraiB»>     always  been  questioned.     Yet  the  Supreme  Court 
tion  of  Pan.    of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Winston  v. 
ukoient  by     United  States,  19  Sup.  Ct.  245 ,  held  that  a  verdict 
"'^'        of  guilty  "  without  capital  punishment  "  may  be 
rendered  in  a  murder  case   under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
January  15,  1897,  chap.  29,  even  if  there  are  no  mitigating 
or  palliating  circumstances. 


DAMAGBS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  has  again  announced  its 
adherence  to  the  rule  that  no  recovery  can  be  had  by  a  father 

Death  by  ^^^  ^^^  burial  expenses  of  his  child,  killed  by  the 
WrongfniAct.  negligence   of  the  defendant:    Trow  v.  Thomas^ 

Bariai  ^,  p^^\^  652.  The  decision  is  in  accord  with  the 
right  of  authority,  but  seems  an  inequitable  and 
illogical  one.  If,  as  is  conceded,  the  father  may  recover  for 
medical  expenses  incurred  prior  to  the  child's  death,  he  ought, 
also,  to  recover  what  is  just  as  proximate  a  consequence  of 
the  wrongful  act,  namely,  the  burial  expenses :  See,  Cross  v. 
Guthrie,  2  Root,  90.  The  rule  is  a  survival  of  the  doctrine^ 
actio  personalis  maritur  cum  persona.  The  same  ruling  has 
been  extended  even  to  the  case  of  death  by  the  felonious  act 
of  another :  Insurance  Co,  v.  Brame^  95  U.  S.  754.  (See 
note  in  this  issue.) 


GUARANTY. 

A  written  agreement  of  guaranty,  like  any  other  such  agree* 
Reformation  ment,  may  be  reformed  upon  clear  proof  that  it 
does  not  express  the  actual  intentions  of  both  parties ;  the 
rule  that  mistakes  of  law  cannot  be  corrected  have  no  appli- 
cation to  such  a  case :   Bank  v.  Mann,  76  N.  W.  (Wis.)  jyj. 

The  courts  have  always  been  astute  to  exonerate  from 

Incomplete     liability  on  a  guaranty  one  who  has  merely  pro- 

Contract      posed  to  guarantee  without  the  completed  contract 

being  made.    Lamb  v.  Carley,  54  N.  Y.  Suppl.  804,  is  such  a 
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case,  where  the  incompleteness  was  shown  by  the  statement 
"  that  the  details  would  be  stated  more  definitely  when  the 
money  was  sent" 

HUSBAND  AND  WIPB. 

Two  cases  arising  under  the  Nebraska  statute,  authorizing 
divorce  for  extreme  cruelty,  whether  practiced  by  using 
personal  violence  or  by  any  other  means,  are 
tVaUan  y.  Walton,  77  N.  W.  (Neb.)  392,  and 
Berddt  v.  BerdoU,  77  N.  W.  (Neb.)  399.  The 
former  was  a  libel  by  the  wife,  charging  cruelty  by,  among 
other  things,  calling  her  obscene  and  vile  names  :  disregarding 
the  unproved  charge  of  infidelity  on  her  part,  the  court  held 
(i)  that  disobedience  of  his  orders  in  such  matters  as  visiting 
her  family,  whether  improper  or  not,  was  not  such  conduct  as 
justified  him  in  this  treatment  of  her — it  being  in  no  sense  the 
natural  and  probable  consequence  of  her  misconduct;  and 
(2),  after  criticising  Shaw  v.  Shaw,  17  Conn.  189  (which 
follows  the  common  law  rule, — see  Russell  v.  Russell,  [1897] 
A.  C.  395),  that  false  chaises  of  infidelity  and  calling  of  vile 
names  in  itself  constitutes  extreme  cruelty. 

In  the  second  case,  false  charges  of  physical  incompetency 
to  perform  her  marital  duties  were  held  such  extreme  cruelty 
as  to  entitle  her  to  a  divorce  upon  her  cross  bill  in  a  suit 
instituted  by  him  upon  the  faith  of  these  charges.  (See  note 
in  this  issue.) 

The  Dakota  Divorce  Laws  which  have  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  litigation  in  the  East,  were  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
Dir«f«e  !■  Streitwolfw.  Streitwolf,  41  Atl.  (N.  J.)  876,  Pitney, 
AMtkcr  State  V.  C,  holding,  in  an  oral  opinion,  that  a  divorce 
obtained  in  Dakota,  by  virtue  of  a  mala  fide  three  months' 
residence,  was  not  recognized  in  New  Jersey,  and  could  not  be 
a  defence  to  a  divorce  proceeding  instituted  by  the  deserted 
wife  in  that  state. 

Canale  v.  People,  52  N.  E.  (111.)  310,  gives  a  correct  exposi- 
tion of  the  proof  required  of  foreign  marriages.  Canale  was 
p^^^^  indicted  for  bigamy,  and  the  prosecution  proved 
that  he  had  gone  through  a  marriage  ceremony 
in  Italy ;  while  admitting  that  this  would  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  done  according  to  Italian  law,  the  court, 
nevertheless,  held  that,  a  competent  witness  having  testified 
that  the  marriage  was  absolutely  void  in  Italy  because  of  non- 
compliance with  statutory  requirements,  the  defendant  should 
have  received  binding  instructions. 
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A  curiously  precise  construction  of  the  word  "  in  "  may  be 
found  in  Van  BokkeUn  v.  Traveler's  Ins.  Co.  of  Hartford^  54 
AccMcot      N.  Y.  Suppl.  307.     The  defendant  insured,  inter 
iBsaruce.     alia,  against  accidental  death  with  a  further  pro- 
cIiMicy,      vision  fordouole  indemnity  should  the  injuries  be 
«•  In  a  Con-     sustained   while  the  insured  was   *' riding   as   a 
yeyuoe"     passenger  in  any  passenger  conveyance."     The 
insured  went  upon  the  platform  of  a  passenger  car  while  the 
train  was   running  slowly ;  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
dragged  for  some  distance,  holding  to  the  hand-rail  or  step  of 
the  platform,  and  then  killed  by  falling  to  the  road  below  a 
bridge  which  the  train  was  then  crossing.     The  court  holds 
that  the  double  indemnity  would  not  be  payable  were  the 
insured  injured  while  riding  outside  of  or  upon  a  passenger 
conveyance.     The  platform  was  without  the  body  of  the  car 
in  which  the  passengers  were  usually  carried;    there  was, 
therefore,  in  this  case  no  double  liability  under  the  policy. 
The  court,  moreover,  intimates  that  the  death  was  not  due  to 
injuries  sustained  while  the  insured  was  even  upon  the  train. 
What  would  be  the  ruling  in  the  case  of  a  passenger  con- 
veyance carrying  all  the  passengers  outside  ?    In  other  words, 
is  the  decision  to  be  limited  to  conveyances  having  an  interior 
and   presumably  safer  place   for  carrying  passengers?    The 
court  quotes  with  approval  the  following   passage  from  the 
opinion  in  Schoonmakcr  w .  Hoyt,  148  N.  Y.  431. 

**  In  the  construction  of  contracts  .  .  .  the  intention  of  the 
parties  ...  is  to  be  sought  in  the  words  and  language 
employed,  and  if  the  words  are  free  from  ambiguity,  and 
express  plainly  the  purpose  of  the  instrument,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  interpretation.  Contracts  or  statutes  are  to  be 
read  and  understood  according  to  the  natural  and  obvious 
import  of  the  language,  without  resorting  to  subtle  and  forced 
construction  for  the  purpose  of  either  limiting  or  extending 
their  operation  ...  If  the  words  employed  convey  a  definite 
meaning,  and  there  is  no  contradiction  or  ambiguity  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  instrument,  then  the  apparent 
meaning  of  the  instrument  must  be  regarded  as  the  one 
intended." 

This  may  well  be  compared  with  the  decision  in  Mennciley 
v.  Insurance  Corporation,  reported  in  the  same  volume  (148 
N.  Y.  600)  and  referred  to  in  our  note  in  this  number  upon 
M'Glother  v.  Provident  Mutual  Accident  Co,,  89  Fed.  685. 

M' Master  v.  New  York  Life  Ins,  Co.,  90  Fed.  40,  contains 
a  most  elaborate  argument  of  some  propositions  that  are  made 
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^^^  to  appear  almost  self  evident.  The  Appellate 
Court,  however,  had  ruled  the  question  otherwise 
in  an  equity  proceeding  involving  the  same  policy 
(87  Fed.  63),  which  constrained  the  court  in  this 
proceeding  to  enter  a  judgment  adverse  to  the 
opinion  delivered.  A  policy  provided  that  it  should  not  be  in 
force  until  the  first  premium  was  paid ;  it  was  dated  December 
1 8th,  but  the  first  premium  was  not  paid  until  December  26th ; 
the  policy  contained  a  provision  that  thereafter  the  annual 
premium  should  be  paid  on  December  1 2th ;  the  insured  died 
January  i8th,  thirteen  months  later,  and  the  question  was 
whether  this  was  within  the  month's  grace  allowed  him  by  the 
terms  of  the  policy  for  the  payment  of  the  second  premium. 
Judge  Shiras  considered  the  policy  a  contract  for  the  life  of 
the  assured,  subject  to  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  premiums, 
rather  than  a  renewable  yearly  contract ;  the  burden,  therefore, 
was  on  the  insurer  to  establish  the  forfeiture.  The  terms  of 
the  policy  being  inconsistent,  the  construction  most  favorable 
to  die  insured  was  adopted,  for  "the  construction  must  be 
against  the  party  who  prepared  the  contract,"  and  "  if  possible, 
the  contract  must  be  so  construed  as  to  sustain  it,  and  not  to 
defeat  it."  The  insurer  had  no  right,  consequently,  to  forfeit 
the  policy  for  the  non-payment  of  the  second  premium,  and 
the  court  held  that  a  policy  once  in  force  is  not  terminated  by 
the  fiiilure  to  pay  premiums  unless  the  right  to  forfeit  it  is 
reserved. 

It  will  be  found  interesting  to  compare  this  very  thorough 
opinion  with  that  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  87  Fed.  63. 


MASTBR  AND  SERVANT. 

In  Di  Vito  v.  Crage,  55  N.  Y.  Suppl.  64,  the  servant's 
assumption  of  the  risks  of  his  employment  is  said  to  be  based 
AcMBivtimi    upon  the  performance  by  the  master  of  the  duties 

«*  w»k  imposed  upon  him ;  the  rule  excuses  the  master 
only  when  the  injury  results  from  a  cause  which  could  not 
have  reasonably  been  foreseen  and  guarded  against  by  him. 

The  somewhat  delicate  duties  of  a  master,  with  respect  to  a 
discharged  servant,  are  set  forth  in  Hundley  v.  Louisville  &  N. 

^^,^^,,rwt,     ^'  ^^'^  4*  S-  W-  (^y)  429.     The  plaintiff  com- 

CmmdmctJk     plained  that  he  had  been  discharged  from  the 

*■•••'       employ  of  the  defendant  company,  and  that  a  false 

entry  of  the  cause  of  his  discharge  upon  the  records  of  the 

company  rendered  it  impossible  for  him   to  obtain   similar 
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employment  with  other  companies.  The  court  admitted  his 
right  to  pursue  any  lawful  occupation,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
legal  injury  to  prevent  him  from  so  doing ;  but  a  demurrer  to 
his  petition  was  sustained  on  the  ground  that  he  had  set  forth 
only  legal  conclusions  as  to  his  damage  and  not  the  actual 
consequences  of  defendant's  wrongful  acts. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  in  McFarlan  Carriage  Co. 

V.  Potter,  52  N.  £.  209,  passed  on  the  question  of  the  duty  of 

AMaoipuoB    ^  master  when  a  servant  notifies  him  of  a  ddect 

off  RUk,  in  machinery  and  the  master  promises  to  repair  it. 
■*'J"JJ***  They  held  where  the  master  promises  to  repair  it, 
either  specifically  or  generally,  the  servant  does 
not  assume  the  risk  of  injury  from  such  defect  by  remaining 
at  work,  with  knowledge  thereof,  for  a  reasonable  time  to 
allow  such  repairs  to  be  made.  Where,  however,  the  promise 
is  to  repair  after  the  completion  of  the  work  on  hand,  the 
servant  assumes  the  risk  of  injury  until  such  time  by  continu- 
ing at  work.  In  this  case  the  servant  complained  of  a  defect 
in  a  saw.  The  master  promised  to  repair  as  soon  as  the 
present  order  was  run  out.  The  servant  was  injured  in  the 
meantime  and,  of  course,  under  the  above  rules,  could  not 
recover. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  in  Wachsmuth  v.  Shaw 
Electric  Crane  Co.,  76  N.  W.  497,  decided  that  the  master  is 

Defective  "^^  bound  to  periodically  inspect  small  tools  in 
Appiiaaces.    everyday  use,  in  which  defects  may  be  ascertained 

Inspection  jjy  the  Servants  themselves.  The  man  who  uses 
it  must  judge  of  its  fitness.  The  tool  in  question  was  a  ham- 
mer, but  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  crowbars,  picks, 
shovels,  chisels,  files,  etc. 


MORTGAGES. 

The  usual  litigation  arising  out  of  the  execution  of  a  deed 
as  security  for  a  loan  is  a  bill  by  the  grantor  to  redeem.  In 
Absolute  Deed  C/tifiew,  Robbifis,  55  Fac.  (Cal.)  150,  we  have  such 
as  Mortgage  a  Suit  by  a  grantee  to  have  the  deed,  absolute  on 
its  face,  declared  a  mortgage,  which  was  done,  after  some 
doubt  in  the  lower  court  as  to  whether  in  such  a  case,  after 
holding  the  transaction  to  be  a  mortgage,  a  foreclosure  of  the 
mortgage  could  be  ordered. 
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Hossack  V.  Graham,  55  Pac.  (Wash.)  36,  is  a  decision  with 
which  no.lawyer  is  Ukely  to  find  fault,  in  view  of  the  difficul- 
Ffifrtii      ti^   surrounding   equitable  liens.      A  company, 
■tortgat**     having  executed  a  mortgage  m  the  usual  form, 
rJimiiug    *^^^  thereto  a  covenant  that  25  per  cent,  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  other  lands  of  the  mort- 
gagor company  (describing  them)  should  be  paid  by  a  bank 
and  from  a  sinking  fund  for  the  further  securing  of  the  mort- 
gage debt     It  was  held  that  this  was  a  mere  personal  agree- 
ment and  did  not  constitute  an  equitable  lien  on  the  other 
lands,  even  as  against  the  subsequent  mortgagees,  with  actual 
notice. 

Huzza  V.  Siiarski,  76  N.W.  (Wis.)  1 1 17,  decides  that,  where 

Agmc«f      ^^  agent  of  a  mor^agor  has  been  given  money  to 

pay  ofTthe  mortgage,  he  does  not  thereby  become 

the  debtor  of  the  mortgagee,  so  as  to  subject  him 

to  garnishment  by  the  mortgagee's  creditor. 


MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  in  Ciiy  of  New  Orleans 
V.  Werieim^  24  So.  232,  following  the  well-established  rule  that 
property  of  a  municipality,  once  dedicated  to 
^y—  public  use,  is  extra  cammercia,  allowed  a  recovery 
of  such  property  by  the  city,  twenty  years  after  a 
sale  of  same  under  an  execution  against  the  municipality,  it 
not  clearly  appearing  that  previous  to  the  same  the  public  use 
had  been  abandoned  or  lost  by  non-user. 


NBGUGEKCB. 

An  interesting  question  arose  in  Isaackson  v.  Duluth  St.  Ry. 
Co.,  77  N.  W.  433,  where  the  rules  of  a  street  railway  com- 
straeCRaii-  P^^Y  imposed  a  greater  degree  of  care  on  the 
«a]rs.  RaiM  motorman  than  the  law  did,  and  the  question  was 
"r^^ThT"'^    whether  the  plaintiff  could  take  advantage  of  it 

*^     "'     and  treat  it  as  the  criterion  of  due  care.     Held, 


Decree  off  he  could  not.  Special  rules  made  for  the  guid- 
^^^^  ance  of  the  company's  employes  were  not  to 
govern,  but  he  must  rely  on  the  general  rule  of 
law  that  everybody  must  use  a  reasonable  degree  of  care  to 
avoid  causing  injury  to  another.  This  is  especially  true  where 
the  plaindflfdid  not  know  of  the  rule  and  his  conduct  was  not 
influenced  by  it. 
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Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ry,  Co.  v.  Perkins,  47  S.  W.  259, 
was  an  action  for  damages  resulting  from  an  injury  re- 
TresiMMer  on  c^ived  by  being  struck  by  a  train  while  treq>ass- 

Raiiroad  ing  (walking)  upon  the  railroad  tracks.  On  the . 
Tracks,  Duty  question  as  to  what  duty  a  railroad  company 
"^"'^  owed  a  person  who  was  walking  along  its  tracks 
the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  company  must 
use  reasonable  care  to  avoid  injuring  him,  after  discovering 
his  danger ;  that  in  cities  where  persons  are  likely  to  be  found 
trespassing  it  must  keep  a  lookout  along  its  tracks,  and,  when 
discovered,  must  avoid  hitting  him  even  to  the  extent  of  stop- 
ping the  train. 


PARENT  AND  CHILD. 

The  familiar  rule  that  a  child  must  prove  an  express  con- 
tract to  recover  wages  from  its  parent  is  applied  to  the  claim 
wascs  of  a  grandchild  against  its  grandfather's  estate  in 

Jackson's  Adnir  w,  Jackson,  31  S.  E.  (Va.)  78. 


PARTNERSHIP. 

X  and  Y  were  partners.  X  sold  out  to  Y,  Y  covenanting 
to  pay  firm  debts.  The  firm  being  solvent,  this  transfer  con- 
Ruic  In  Ez  verted  the  firm  property  into  the  separate  prop- 
iMrteRaffiB,  erty  of  Y:  Ex  parte  Ruffin,  6  Ves.  127.  Y  then 
"^Ea  T'*  formed  a  partnership  with  B  into  which  he  put  the 
^  property  late  of  the  old  firm.  On  dissolution  of 
Y  and  B,  Y  conveys  his  interest  in  the  property  to  B  in  trust 
for  payment  of  debts  of  Y  and  B  and  debts  of  Y  for  which 
B  was  liable.  A,  a  creditor  of  the  old  firm  of  X  and  Y,  filed 
a  bill  to  subject  the  property  in  the  hands  of  B  to  a  payment 
of  his  claim.  Obviously,  under  Ex  parte  Ruffin  (j«/r»),  A 
had  no  right  against  the  property  merely  in  virtue  of  the 
former  ownership  of  X  and  Y.  Nor  had  he  rights  in  virtue 
of  the  terms  of  the  conveyance  from  Y  to  B,  because  A's 
debt  was  not  one  for  which  B  was  liable.  The  court  properly 
dismissed  A's  bill,  but  the  reasons  g^iven  are  not  very  clear  or 
satisfactory,  the  rule  in  Ex  parte  Ruffin  not  being  even  referred 
to.  To  the  extent  that  there  is  in  the  opinion  an  intimation 
that  a  transfer  of  a  partner's  interest  extinguishes  the  partner's 
equity  the  opinion  is  certainly  unsound  :  Wolfe  y.tHngle^  31 
S.  E.  605  (Supr.  Ct.  of  App.  of  Virginia). 
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In  Win  V.  Devine  (Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New 
Jersey),  41  Atl.  213,  three  co-owners  of  property  brought  re- 
plevin for  it.  As  the  three  had  once  been  mem- 
bers of  a  firm  since  dissolved  they  were  led  into 
the  error  of  suing  as  Jacob  Win  and  others, 
"  trading  under  the  firm  name  and  style  of  Win 
&  Sons."  It  is  clear  that  if  the  defendant  had  filed  a  plea 
denying  the  existence  of  a  partnership  and  the  plaintiflfs  had 
accepted  the  issue  thus  tendered,  the  parties  would  have  gone 
to  trial  on  an  immaterial  point.  The  plaintiflfs  would  have 
been  in  law  entitled  to  recover  because  they  were  co-owners, 
but  they  would,  nevertheless,  have  lost  their  case,  be- 
cause the  jury  could  not  have  avoided  finding  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant  on  the  issue  as  joined.  Failing  to  grasp  this 
situation,  the  trial  judge  non-suited  the  plaintifis  on  the  theory 
that  the  failure  to  prove  the  partnership  as  alleged  was  a  fatsd 
variance.  On  appeal  decision  was  promptly  reversed,  the 
court  remarking  "  the  impropriety  of  this  ruling  is  manifest." 

George  v.  Benjamin,  76  N.  W.  619,  recently  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  represents  an  interesting  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  that  a  partner  may  sue  his  co- 
1^  partner  at  law  on  a  promise  to  contribute  capital. 
Bt»  The  expressions  cited  by  the  court  from  the 
opinion  in  Glover  v.  Tuck,  24  Wend.  153,  and 
from  Collier,  Part.  132,  really  originated  with 
Lord  EUenborough  in  Venning  \.  Leckie,  13  East,  7.  This  is 
perhaps  the  leading  case  on  the  subject.  See  other  authori- 
ties collected  in  note  on  p.  462,  Ames's  Cases  on  Partnership. 


PLBADING  AND  PRACTICE. 

Cases  under  the  "  War  Revenue  "  Act  may  be  expected  to 
pop  up  from  time  to  time  as  the  requirements  of  the  new  law 
shall  be  tested  and  determined  in  the  courts.  The 
First  Department  (Appellate  Division)  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  has  recently  ruled  a 
a  practical  point  of  everyday  importance.  The 
decision  was  that  the  provisions  of  sections  14  and  15  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1868,  that  no  unstamped  instruments  required 
to  be  stamped  shall  be  recorded,  applies  only  to  records  pur- 
suant to  United  States  Statutes.  Therefore  a  Register  of 
Deeds  must  file  an  instrument  for  record  under  the  Laws  of 
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New  York  though  it  is  not  stamped.  The  opinion  of  O'Brien, 
J.,  is,  that  '*the  responsibility  of  seeing  the  proper  stamp 
afiixed  rests  upon  the  parties  to  the  instrument  ...  To  hold 
that  such  a  duty  rested  upon  the  register  would  be  to  consti- 
tute him  a  judicial  instead  of  a  ministerial  officer :  "  People  v. 
Framme,  54  N.  Y.  Suppl.  833. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  decided  that  there  is  no 

distinction  between  cases  to  be  tried  by  the  court  and  those  to  be 

ciNuigtt  of     tried  by  a  jury,  that  the  right  to  a  change  of  venue 

veanc  under   applies  to  a  suit  in  equity  in  that  state,  under  the 

mtsMiiri  B«t   statutes,  which  is  as  follows  :  •'  A  change  of  venue 

Limited  to     may  be  awarded  in  any  civil  suit  to  any  court  of 

Jury  Trtai     record,  for  any  of  the  follow  causes.     First,  that 

the  judge  is  interested  or  prejudiced,  or  is  related  to  either 

party,  or  has  been  of  counsel  in  the  cause ;  second,  that  the 

opposite  party  has  an  undue  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 

judge ;  third,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  are  prejudiced 

against  the  applicant ;  fourth,  that  the  opposite  party  has  an 

undue  influence  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  :  "   Walker 

V.  EUis,  48  S.  W.  457. 


PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT. 

The  liquor  laws  have  been  the  occasion  of  many  applica- 
tions of  the  law  of  agency,  one  frequent  point  of  which  is 
Evasion  of  illustrated  in  Cunningliam  v.  State ^  31  S.  £.  (Ga.) 
Liquor  Laws  585.  C,  at  N's  request,  undertook  to  buy  for 
him  some  liquor  in  a  county  where  its  sale  was  forbidden. 
M,  the  owner,  upon  the  facts  being  explained  to  him,  refused 
to  sell  on  credit,  as  was  doubtless  C's  hope,  but  delivered  it  to 
C,  with  instructions  to  bring  back  either  the  liquor  or  its  price. 
He  returned  the  price,  but  the  court  held  that,  although  a 
person  may  be  agent  for  both  parties  to  a  contract,  yet  C  was 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  M's  agent,  and  his  conviction 
was  set  aside. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  very  properly  decides  in 

Garland  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co,,  76  N.  W.  762,  that 

Teicgrapii     ^  telegraph  operator  is  the  agent  of  the  company 

Company,     in  receiving  over  a  telephone  and  writing  a  mes- 

Operator      gage  to  be  transmitted   by  the  company,  in  the 

absence  of  proof  that  the  regulations  of  the  company  forbade 

it,  and  that  the  sender  had   notice  of  such  regulations. 
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PROPERTY. 

A  report  was  read  before  an  incorporated  society,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  society.     Subsequendy  a  person  not  a  mem- 
Kig^i^  ig      ber  of  the  society,  but  who  was  present  at  the 
utmnry      time  of  the  report  by  reason  of  an  invitation  of  the 
''•*''**•"    general   public  to  the  meeting,  procured  a  copy 
of  the  report  and  used  certain  extracts  therefrom  for  adver- 
tising purposes.     The  society  filed  a  bill  to  restrain  such  use 
of  the  report     The  answer  was   a   dedication  of  it  to   the 
public,  by  reason  of  its  being  read  in  a  meeting  to  which  the 
public  was  invited     An  injunction  was  granted :  Denial  So^ 
ciety  v.  Denticura  Co.,  41  AtL  (N.  J.)  672.     In  support  of  the 
opinion  of  ihe  court,  that  the  facts  in  the  case  did  not  consti- 
tute a  dedication  to  the  public,  see  Tompkins  v.  Hcdleck,  133 
Mass.  32  ;  Palmer y.  DcWitt,  47  N.Y.  532  ;  Abemethy  v.  HuUh- 
inson,  3  L.  J.  Ch.  209 ;  Cairdw,  Sime,  12  App.  Cas.  326. 


RECEIVERS. 

In  different  jurisdictions  different  rules  exist  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  bill  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver. 
AfpotatacBt.  I"  Alabama  a  simple  contract  creditor  of  a  cor- 
whoMay  poration  may  not  obtain  a  receiver,  though  the 
^^^•■*"  corporation  has  ceased  to  be  a  going  concern ; 
there  must  exist  some  recognized  principle  of  equity  jurisdic- 
tion, such  as  fraud :  SvUth-Dimmick  Lumber  Co.  v.  Teague, 
24  So.  (Ala.)  4. 


SURETYSHIP. 

Utah  Bank  v.  Forbis,  55  Pac.  (Utah)  61,  is  an  authority  for 
the  elementary  principle  that,  upon  payment  by  a  surety,  he  is 

snrccy,  entitled  to  be  subrogated  to  all  rights  of  the 
Sabrogattoa  creditor  against  the  principal — as  for  example,  in 
the  case  cited — to  maintain  the  suit  begun  by  the  creditor 
against  the  principal  on  the  original  obligation. 


TRIAL. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  takes  no  chances  when 
the  possibility  of  a  juror  being  influenced  is  in  question.  In 
State  V.  McCormick^  54  Pac.  764,  a  new  trial  Mas 
granted  the  defendant,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
usti^naiur  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  on  the 
"*  ground  that  the  court  authorized  two  letters  and 
a  paper  to  be  delivered  to  two  jurors  without  the  defendant's 
consent,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  the  trial  judge  that 
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he  had  examined  the  letters  before  allowing  them  to  be  de- 
livered, and  had  ascertained  that  they  were  from  a  consider- 
able distance  and  had  been  in  transit  for  several  days,  and 
that  he  had  also  examined  the  paper,  and  found  that  it  con- 
tained nothing  relative  to  the  case  at  issue.  (See  note  in  this 
issue.) 

STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS. 

In  Kuhl  V.  Chicago  &  N,  W.  Ry.  Co.,  77  N.  W.  155,  it  was 

held  that  the  statute  of  limitations  applies  to  suits  to  recover 

P^^^     ^^    damages  for  the  taking  of  and  by  a  railroad  com- 

Property      pany  undcr  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  whether 

Taken  by      the  action  in  which  such  recovery  is  to  be  had 

■e^DoMJn    '^  prescribed  by  statute  or  not.     A  contrary  rule 

is  followed  in  Pennsylvania:  Keller  v.  Ry,  Co.,  151 

Pa.  67 ;  Ry.  Co.  v.  Burston,  61  Pa.  369.     The  principal  case 

overrules  Tucker  v.  Ry.  Co.,  gi  Wis.  576.    It  is  in  accord  with 

the  weight  of  authority:  Ry.  Co.  v.  McCeadey,  121  111.   160; 

Pratt  V.  Ry.  Co.^  72  Iowa,  249 ;  Lyles  v.  Ry.  Co.,  73  Tex.  95 ; 

Frankel  V .  Jackson,  30  Fed.  398. 


TRUSTS. 

A  deposited  in  a  bank  a  check  with  unrestricted  indorse* 
ment.  The  payor  was  in  a  distant  city.  The  bank  of  de- 
Whea  a  DeM,  posit  credited  the  depositor  with  the  face  value  of 
PtotaTrast.to  the  check.  The  check  was  lost  in  transmission 
'*****  to  the  payor.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the 
bank  of  deposit  had  stated  to  the  depositor  that  they  consid- 
ered themselves  merely  agents  for  collection.  The  court  held 
that  the  transaction  amounted  to  a  sale  to  the  bank  by  the 
depositor,  and,  therefore,  that  questions  in  regard  to  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  bank  of  deposit  were  immaterial :  Tetft  v.  Bank^ 
52  N.  E.  (Mass.)  387. 

A  testator  left  property  to  his  wife  in  these  words :  "  I  give 
all  my  estate  to  my  said  wife,  to  the  end  that  she  may  be  able 
Crcaiioa,     ^^   maintain  a  home  for  herself,  and  one   where 
Precatory     she  can  receive  all  our  dear  jchildren,  as  we  have 
^•'■**        been  accustomed  to  during  our  joint  lives    .    .    . 
and  that  when  she  shall  no  longer  need  the  property  it  will 
be  equally  divided  among  our  dear  children,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives."    The  court  held  that  these  words  did  not  create 
a  trust :  Aldrich  v.  Aldrich,  51  N.  E.  (Mass.)  449. 
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Life  Insurance  ;  **  Death  from  Poison  ;  "  Accidental  Self- 
Poisoning  OF  iNSxniED.  The  case  of  M' Glotlur  v.  Proxndent 
Mutual  Accident  Co.,  89  Fed.  685  (Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth 
Circuit,  October,  1898),  may  prove  of  much  importance  in  the  law 
of  accident  insurance  and  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  diver- 
gence that  SO  often  exists  between  the  rulings  of  the  Federal  and 
State  courts. 

The  policy  was  against  accident,  but  it  expressly  excepted  death 
"  from  poison."  llie  insured  drank  poison,  thinking  it  a  harmless 
medicine,  and  died  from  its  effects. 

Tlie  efforts  made  by  the  courts  to  relieve  against  the  operation  of 
such  exceptions  as  this  may  be  observed  in  Biddle  on  Insurance, 
Sec.  805,  ct  seq.f  or  in  the  authorities  cited  in  the  opinions  in  the 
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present  case.  Pauls,  Ins,  Co,,  112  N.  Y.  472  (1889),  is  the 
leading  case  in  the  State  courts  and  it  has  been  followed  in  many 
jurisdictions  as  establishing  a  distinction  between  ''death  from 
poison ' '  and  ' '  death  from  taking  poison  "  or  "  death  by  gas ' '  and 
"death  by  inhaling  gas."  The  word  "taking"  or  "inhaling" 
is  held  to  imply  a  conscious  and  intentional  act ;  in  the  language 
of  the  opinion  in  Faui\,  Ins,  Co,,  "If  the  exception  is  to  cover 
all  cases  where  death  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  gas,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  using  the  word  'inhale.'"  ^^HSSiin,  in  a  very 
recent  case.  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co,  v.  Waterman,  161  111.  635 
(1896),  the  court  speaks  of  "a  voluntary  or  intelligent  act,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  involuntary  and  unconscious  act." 

The  possibilities  of  this  construction  of  accident  policies  are 
illustrated  in  MenneiUy  v.  Assurance  Corp,,  148  N.  Y.  600  (1896), 
where  it  was  held  that  a  death  from  accidently  inhaling  gas  while 
sleeping  is  not  a  death  "  resulting  from  poison,  or  anything  acci- 
dently or  otherwise  taken,  administered,  absorbed  or  inhaled." 
Sanborn,  Cir.  J. ,  comments  on  this  very  severely  in  the  present  case 
and  asks  pertinently :  "If  gas  is  unintentionally  and  unconsciously 
taken  or  inhaled,  why  is  it  not  '  accidently '  taken  or  inhaled  ?  If  it 
is  not,  then  why  is  it  not '  otherwise '  taken  or  inhaled  ?  And  how  can 
gas  get  into  the  system  in  any  other  way  than  by  being  '  accidently 
or  otherwise  taken,  administered,  absorbed,  or  inhaled? '  "  The 
construction  given  this  clause,  he  declares,  "  appears  to  be  cunning 
and  astute  to  evade,  rather  than  quick  to  perceive  and  diligent  to 
apply,  the  meaning  of  the  words  it  contains  in  their  plain,  ordinary 
and  popular  sense, ".and  the  path  followed  by  these  decisions  "  is 
so  narrow,  tortuous  and  indistinct  that  we  should  hesitate  long  to 
follow  it."  He  had  already  shown  that  the  rule  ^^Noscitur  a 
sociis''  was  inapplicable.  The  exception  in  this  policy  covered 
also  death  resulting  from  fits  of  vertigo  and  somnambulism ;  it 
could  not  be  that  this  meant  only  cases  where  the  deceased  inten- 
tionally had  the  fits  or  purposely,  voluntarily  and  consciously 
walked  in  his  sleep. 

While  these  last  considerations  tend  to  distinguish  this  case  from 
Paul  V.  Ins.  Co.  and  others  of  that  class,  the  decision  is  based  on 
broader  grounds : 

"There  is  no  just  reason  why  parties  or  courts  should  be 
ingenious  or  eager  to  add  to,  subtract  from,  or  to  search  out  curious 
and  hidden  meanings  in  the  plain  terms  of  their  compact.  Con- 
tracts of  insurance  are  not  made  by  or  for  casuists  or  sophists,  and 
the  obvious  meaning  of  their  plain  terms  to  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  who  make  and  use  them  must  not  be  discarded  for 
some  curious  and  hidden  interpretation  that  is  to  be  reached  only 
by  a  long  train  of  acute  and  ingenious  reasoning." 

"  Death  by  poison  "  is  held  to  be  an  unambiguous  phrase  which 
raises  no  question  or  doubt  of  its  meaning ;  the  insurer  is  therefore 
exempt  from  liability  for  death  attributable  to  poison. 

From  this  conclusion  Thayer,  Cir.  J.,  dissents.     He  invokes  the 
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doctrine  of  stare  decisis  and  cites  many  cases  from  the  courts  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  to  show  how  well  established 
is  the  rule  of  Paul  v.  Ins.  Co.  To  the  attempted  distinction  be- 
tween **  death  from  poison"  and  "death  by  taking  poison"  he 
attaches  no  weight ;  instead,  he  assimilates  these  exceptions  in  a 
policy  to  an  exception  from  liability  should  the  insured  '*  die  bv  his 
own  hand."  In  such  a  case,  he  points  out,  the  intelligence  to 
undeistand  the  moral  character  and  the  effect  of  the  act  of  self- 
destruction  has  been  made  the  criterion:  Ins.  Co.  v.  Terry\  15 
Wall.  580  (1872).  Finally,  he  relies  upon  the  rule  requiring  a 
policy  to  be  construed  most  strongly  against  the  insurer. 

The  importance  of  this  case  is  manifest.  Apparently  it  was  of  first 
impression  in  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ;  no  Federal  authorities  are 
cited  in  either  opinion  except  to  support  the  construction  put  upon 
"die  by  his  own  hand."  How  wide  a  departure  this  decision 
marks  from  the  course  of  reasoning  pursued  in  the  cases  following 
Pauls.  Ins.  Co.  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  Pickett  v.  Ins.  Co.^ 
144  Pa.  79  (1891),  a  case  relied  upon  by  Judge  Thayer.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Pollock  v.  Accident  Association^ 
102  Pa.  230  (1883),  upon  a  state  of  facts  substantially  the  same 
as  in  the  M^  Glother  case,  had  enforced  a  clause  in  a  policy  exempt- 
ing the  company  from  liability  for  death  by  the  taking  0/ poison. 
Notwithstanding  this,  in  Pickett  \.  Ins.  Co.y  the  court,  after  a  re- 
aigument  before  the  ifuU  Bench,  adopted  the  rule  of  Paul  v.  Ins. 
Co.  (then  recently  decided)  and  permitted  a  recovery  for  a  death 
from  asphyxiation  by  carbonic  acid  in  a  well.  The  policy  read 
"death  from  inhalation  of  gas."  The  distinction  is  drawn  that 
the  poison  in  the  Pollock  case  was  voluntarily  and  intentionally 
taken  by  the  deceased,  while  here  the  gas  worked  a  violent  death. 
We  may  point  out,  however,  that  although  the  liquid  was  swallowed 
intentionally  its  nature  was  unknown  and  it  was  not  taken  as  a 
poison :  the  facts  of  the  earlier  case  come,  therefore,  within  the  rule 
of  Paul  v.  Ins.  Co.  and  the  attempted  distinction  cannot  readily  be 
understood. 

It  is  true,  as  Judge  Sanborn  shows,  that  these  authorities  in 
the  State  courts  do  not  cover  this  precise  point,  but  the  distinction 
between  "death  by  poison"  and  "death  from  taking  poison," 
upon  which  they  proceed,  is  disregarded  lx)th  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  and  in  the  dissenting  opinion.  The  question  at  issue  is 
resolved  solely  into  this:  Is  a  death  resulting  from  purely  acci- 
dental poisoning  covered  by  such  exceptions  or  does  the  policy 
refer  only  to  cases  where  the  insured's  own  volition  contributed  to 
the  poisoning  ?  In  other  words,  should  the  rule  be  like  that  in 
cases  of  suicide  ? 

In  effect  the  evidence  of  the  parties'  intention  relied  upon  by  the 
State  courts  is  excluded,  and  the  underlying  question  of  substantive 
law  is  decided  upon  a  principle  broad  enough  to  cover  the  cases 
decided  by  the  State  courts  in  favor  of  the  insured. 

This  same  principle  had  already  been  applied  in  Richardson  v. 
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Travelers^  Ins,  Co.^  46  Fed.  843  (Circuit  Court,  M.  D.  Dfinois, 
1 891),  where  Blodgett,  J.,  held  that  asphyxiation  in  one's  room 
by  escaping  gas  was  covered  by  an  exception  of  ''death  resulting 
from  inhaling  gas ;"  1.  e.,  the  decision  was  similar  to  that  in  F0I' 
lock  V.  Accident  Association,  The  plaintiff  relied  upon  Paul  v. 
Ins,  Co,t  but  the  court  thought  the  reasoning  of  that  case  unsatis- 
factory and  the  terms  of  the  policy  too  clear  to  require  construc- 
tion. Moreover,  the  argument  that  the  exception  related  only  to 
poisoning  which  involved  the  insured's  volition,  was  disapproved 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  procuring  evidence  to  show  accident  or 
suicidal  intent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Circuit  Courts  have  followed  Faulv,  Ins, 
Co,  in  several  cases,  such  as  Westmoreland  v.  Preferred  Accident 
Ins,  Co,^  75  Fed.  244  (1896),  and  Lowenstein  v.  Fidelity  and  Cos- 
ualty  Co,,,  88  Fed.  474  (1898),  where  the  word  '< inhaled"  or 
'<  taken  "  was  found  in  the  policy.  The  latter  case,  in  the  Western 
District  of  Missouri,  is  particulau'ly  interesting  since  it  had  already 
been  decided,  but  was  not  yet  reported,  when  the  decision  was  ren- 
dered in  AT  Glother  v.  Accident  Co,  The  opinion  is  by  Philips, 
D.  J.  He  refers  to  Paul  v.  Ins,  Co,,  and  to  Richardson  v.  Ins, 
Co,f  and  then  comments  on  the  recent  case  of  Early  v.  Ins,  Gk, 
71  N.W.  (Mich.)  SCO  (1898).  This  decision  he  thinks  ''hardly 
germane"  to  the  facts  before  him,  as  the  policy  read  "death  by 
poison  " — a  difference  of  language  upon  which  the  Michigan  court 
had  dwelt  to  distinguish  the  case  from  Paul  v.  Ins,  Co,  Judge 
Philips  approves  of  this  distinction  and  says,  "  it  was  properly  held 
that  '  death  by  poison '  included  any  and  every  manner  of  poison, 
whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, taken."  lliat  is  to  say,  he  would  have  decided  AT  Glo- 
ther V.  Ins,  Co,^  as  did  Judge  Sanborn,  though  on  narrower 
grounds. 

Judge  Philips  then  reviews  the  futile  efforts  in  New  York  to  have 
the  rule  of  Paul  v.  Ins,  Co,  reconsidered  and  cites  cases  following 
it  in  other  Sutes.  In  one  of  the  latter  (^Casualty  Co,  v.  Water- 
man,  161  Illinois,  632,  1896),  he  points  out  a  very  reasonable 
ground  suggested  for  following  this  rule ;  the  Casualty  Company 
was  the  defendant  in  several  of  the  later  cases  and  after  the  ques- 
tion had  been  adjudicated  in  the  courts  of  its  own  State,  the  com- 
pany must  be  presumed  to  have  had  this  construction  in  mind  when 
it  continued  to  issue  policies  in  this  form.  A  similar  result.  Judge 
Philips  shows  i^  conclusion)  had  been  reached  in  Manufcuturing 
Co,  \,  Jones,  66  Fed.  124,  construing  a  contract  to  subscribe  for 
stock,  and  by  Judge  Taft  in  Indemnity  Co,  v.  Dorgan,  58  Fed.  956. 

The  learned  judge's  treatment  of  the  phrase  "or  otherwise" 
calls  for  notice,  llie  language  in  the  policy  is :  "...  injuries, 
fatal  or  otherwise,  resulting  from  poison  or  anything  accidentally 
or  otherwise  taken,  administered,  absorbed,  or  inhaled."  "Or 
otherwise,"  he  holds,  cannot  qualify  the  act  of  inhaling,  but  is  to 
be  read  in  connection  with  "accidental ;"  "it  means  an  injury  of 
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a  kindred  character,  and  would  cover  an  intentional  taking  as  well 
as  an  accidental  taking. "  Again,  he  says,  if  the  purpose  of  adding 
this  phrase  was  to  escape  the  effect  of  the  ruling  in  the  Paul  case, 
"  it  was  a  concealed  purpose,  not  apparent  to  the  ordinary  mind, 
and  not  at  all  calculated  to  carry  to  the  insured  even  a  suggestion 
that  it  was  intended  to  say  by  this  policy  that  the  company  would 
not  answer  for  liability  resulting  from  inhaling  gas  or  other  poi- 
sonous substances,  whether  taken  voluntarily  and  consciously  or 
involuntarily  and  unconsciously."  Yet  we  may  well  ask  ouiselves 
whether  the  insertion  of  these  additional  words  might  not  indicate 
an  intention  to  effect  another  result.  ''Accidentally"  would,  of 
course,  be  specified,  for  the  policy  was  against  accident  and  "or 
otherwise,"  in  ordinary  English  is  simply  "by  other  means."  The 
two  would,  therefore,  include  all  possible  means,  the  one  which 
would  first  suggest  itself  being  mentioned  to  show  expressly  that  it 
was  included.  The  Century  Dictionary,  quoted  by  Judge  Philips, 
says  only  that  in  law,  *"or  otherwise,*  when  used  as  a  general 
I^irase  following  an  enumeration  of  particular,  is  commonly  inter- 
preted in  a  restricted  sense  as  referring  to  such  other  matters  as  are 
kindred  to  the  classes  before  mentioned."  But  the  parties  had  just 
used  "  or  otherwise  "  in  another  than  this  restricted  sense,  for  they 
spoke  of  "injuries,  £sital  or  otherwise."  Injuries  are  necessarily 
fiital  or  non-fatal,  / .  e. ,  they  are  in  two  classes  mutually  exclusive. 
Why  would  not  the  more  familiar  sense  of  the  phrase  be  quite  as 
proper  in  this  place  as  the  artificial  one  adopted  by  the  court  ? 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  have  not  as  yet  passed  upon 
a  policy  reading  "inhaled  or  taken"  but  as  we  have  seen  no 
effect  was  given  these  words  in  AT  Glother  v.  Provident  Co, 
The  operations  of  accident  insurance  companies  are  generally 
wide-reaching  and  often  it  must  happen,  if  this  case  be  followed, 
that  the  insurers  can  bring  their  more  important  claims  before  a 
Federal  court  and  escape  a  liability  which  would  be  inevitable  in 
the  courts  of  the  State  where  the  policy-holders  resided.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  the  law  expounded  with  such 
lucidity  and  vigor  as  Judge  Sanborn  has  displayed  in  his  opinion 
and  to  see  the  plain  words  of  a  business  contract  given  their  natural 
meaning. 

Erskine  Hazard  Dickson. 


Creation  or  Trust;  Assignment  of  Chose  in  Action.  A 
woman  had  on  deposit  in  a  savings  bank  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  She  expressed  to  the  teller  of  the  bank  a  desire  to  put  the 
deposit  in  the  name  of  her  two  sisters  and  herself,  her  object  being 
to  enable  her  sisters  to  obtain  the  deposit  on  her  death  without 
probate  proceedings.  The  teller  informed  her  that  if  she  did  as  she 
proposed,  the  money  could  be  drawn  out  by  her  sisters  during  her 
life.  She  replied  that  she  had  confidence  in  them.  Her  request 
was  then  granted,  the  names  of  the  two  sisters  were  added  to  the 
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account  in  the  ledger  of  the  bank,  and  also  posted  in  the  deposit 
book.  The  depositor  informed  the  sisters  of  what  she  had  <k>ne» 
stating  her  desire  to  provide  for  them  on  her  death.  She  subse- 
quently drew  out  part  of  the  deposit,  but  deposited  other  sums  so 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  deposit  at  the  time  of  her  death  was 
more  than  at  the  time  the  account  was  in  the  three  names.  The 
executor  under  her  will  and  the  two  sisters  claimed  the  deposit. 
The  court  upheld  the  right  of  the  sisters,  on  the  groond  that  while 
the  transaction  did  not  amount  to  a  gift  inter  vivos  or  mortis  causa^ 
it  did  amount  to  a  creation  of  trust  by  the  depositor  in  the  bank, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  trust  by  the  bank :  Booth  v.  Oaklamd 
Bankf  54  Pac.  320. 

For  this  theory  of  the  result  of  the  transaction  there  is  some 
authority.  Schouler,  in  his  work  on  Personal  Property,  Vol.  II, 
Sec.  78,  regards  a  deposit  of  money  in  another's  name  as  a  declara- 
tion of  trust,  while  in  this  case  the  court  can  point  to  several 
authorities  sustaining  such  a  proposition,  as,  Bosdel  v.  Locke^  52 
N.  H.  238  (1S72)  :  Institution  v.  Hathorn,  88  Me.  122  (1895); 
Martin  v.  Flunk,  75  N.  Y.  134  (1878);  Mahie  v.  Bailey^  95 
N.  Y.  206  (1884);  Cunningham  v.  Davenport^  147  N.  Y.  43 
(1898)  ;  Gerrish  v.  Institution^  128  Mass.  159  (1880).  Where, 
however,  is  the  declaration  of  trust  ?  Deposit  money  in  a  bank. 
The  bank  is  a  debtor  to  the  amount  of  the  deposit,  not  a  trustee  of 
the  money.  The  mere  agreement  of  the  bank  to  pay  this  money  to 
some  one  else  does  not  make  the  bank  any  more  or  less  a  debtor  tot 
the  sum  than  it  was  before  the  agreement  was  made.  Neither  the 
original  depositor  nor  the  persons  to  whom  he  or  she  has  directed 
the  money  to  be  paid  could,  on  the  failure  of  the  bank,  claim 
priority  for  the  deposit  as  a  trust  fund  as  against  the  general 
creditors.  The  bank,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  never  becomes  a 
trustee.  Neither,  in  the  particular  case  under  discussion,  did  the 
depositor  declare  herself  a  trustee  for  the  bank's  obligation  to  her 
in  favor  of  her  sisters.  She  intended  to  make  a  gift  of  some  kind, 
the  sisters  being  volunteers.  If  the  intended  gift  was  not  com- 
pletely executed,  it  is  now  an  elementary  principle  that  the  cooits 
will  not  give  effect  to  the  incompleted  gift  by  holding  the  donor  or 
her  representative  trustee  for  the  volunteer. 

If  we  cannot  support  the  decision  on  the  theory  advanced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California,  can  it  be  supported  on  any  other 
theory  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  transaction  amounted  to  a  gift  inter 
vivos  or  it  did  not  amount' to  anything.  If  one  makes  a  deposit  in 
a  bank  in  the  name  of  another,  dioagh  that  other  may  not  know  of 
the  deposit,  the  title  to  the  bank's  obligation  is  in  the  volunteer : 
Howard  v.  Windrim  Bank,  40  Vt.  597  (1868).  At  least  this  is 
the  general  rule  in  this  country.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  ob- 
jection to  regarding  the  assignment  of  the  obligation  of  the  bank  to 
a  depositor  as  complete  whether  the  depositor  directs  the  bank  to 
place  the  deposit  in  the  name  of  a  third  person  and  the  bank  does 
as  directed.     If  this  last  is  correct,  the  only  difficulty  in  the  case  in 
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California  is  that  the  intention  of  the  women  was  to  retain  full 
power  over  the  deposit.  Her  first  intention  was  not  to  give  her 
sisters  any  interest  till  her  death.  When  told  that  the  method  pro- 
posed by  her  would  result  in  giving  her  sisters  power  over  the 
deposit  during  her  life,  she  acquiesced.  The  fact  that  the  reason 
for  this  acquiescence  was  her  confidence  that  her  sisters  would  not 
exercise  the  right  during  her  life  docs  not  seem  to  be  material. 
She  consciously  attempted  to  create  a  joint  ownership  during  life, 
with  a  condition  that  should  she  die  before  her  sisters,  her  ri^hts 
should  pass  to  them  and  the  whole  property  be  then  vested  in  them 
absolutely.  Such  a  settlement  of  personal  property  is  perfectly 
legal,  and  while  we  do  not  know  of  a  case  where  one  has  conveyed 
a  joint  right  of  property  with  himself  to  another,  with  a  right  of 
survivorship  in  that  other,  without  the  intervention  in  the  convey- 
ance of  a  trustee  to  whom  the  property  is  first  conveyed,  we  know 
of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 


Divorce;  Cruel  and  Inhuman  Treatment.  In  the  case  of 
Walton  v.  Walton^  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska,  77  N.  W. 
392,  (Dec.  8,  1898),  an  action  by  the  wife  for  divorce,  it  was  al- 
leged that  the  husband  had  used  vile  and  opprobrious  epithets 
toward  her ;  that  he  had  called  her  a  bad  woman,  and  accused  her 
of  committing  adultery.  The  court  held  that  a  false  charge  ot 
adultery  made  by  a  husband  against  his  wife,  and  calling  her  vile 
and  opprobious  names,  was  sufficient  to  constitute  extreme  cruelty 
according  to  the  statute. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  the  tendency  has  been,  especially  of 
late  years,  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  cruelty  as  ground  for  divorce, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  by  the  weight  of  authority, 
the  abuse  and  inhuman  treatment  must  be  such  as  renders  cohabi- 
tation unsafe,  or  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  injury  to  the  person 
or  the  health  of  the  party.  The  test  must  be  danger  of  life,  limb 
or  health.  In  Evens  \.  Evrns,  i  Hagg  Const.  35  (1790),  it  w^as 
said  :  "  Mere  austerity  of  temper,  petulance  of  manners,  rudeness 
of  language,  even  occasional  sallies  of  passion,  if  they  do  not 
threaten  bodily  harm,  do  not  amount  to  legal  cruelty.**  In  Rus- 
sell v.  Russelly  [1897]  A.  C.  395,  a  wife  had  charged  her 
husband  with  committing  an  unnatural  crime,  and  insisted  in  the 
charge  publicly,  after  admitting  that  she  had  not  an  honest  belief 
in  the  charge.  The  court  held  that  such  ill-treatment  was  no 
ground  for  divorce,  saying  there  must  be  personal  ill-treatment, 
such  as  blows  or  bodily  injury  of  any  kind,  or  threats  of  such  de- 
scription as  would  reasonably  excite,  in  a  mind  of  ordinary  firm- 
ness, a  fear  of  personal  violence.  Words,  however  abusive,  offen- 
sive, harsh,  obscene  or  vulgar,  will  not  amount  to  extreme  cruelty 
unless  they  be  accompanied  by  some  act  indicating  personal  injury 
to  life  or  health  of  the  party.  This  principle  is  established  by 
many  cases.  In  Cheatham  v.  Cheatham^  10  Mo.  296  (1848), 
charges  of  infidelity  do  not  constitute  such  cruelty  as  to  entitle  a 
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person  to  divorce.  In  Shaw  v.  Shaw^  17  Conn.  189  (x845)»  the 
husband  had  chaiged  the  wife  with  adultery  and  used  wX^j  ob- 
scene and  harsh  language,  which  would  wound  the  feelings.  It 
was  held  that  these,  unaccompanied  with  any  act  indicating  per- 
sonal violence,  will  not  constitute  extreme  cruelty.  To  the  same 
effect  was  Detrick^s  AppecU^  117  Fa.  452  (1888),  where  the  court 
said  :  ''  lliere  must  have  been  actual  personal  violence,  or  reason- 
able apprehension  of  it,  or  such  a  couise  of  treatment  as  endan- 
gered her  life  or  health  and  rendered  cohabitation  unsafe. ' '  In  Blair 
V.  Blairy  76  N.W.  (Iowa)  700  (1898),  the  husband  had  charged 
the  wife  with  adultery,  but  the  court  held  that  this  treatment  was 
not  such  as  to  endanger  life,  hence  not  sufficient  cruelty  as  would 
entitle  the  wife  to  divorce.  But  any  ill-treatment,  or  the  use  of 
such  language  as  produces  mental  suffering  of  sufficient  degree  as  to 
injure  the  health,  will  be  sufficient  cruelty.  \n  Jefferson  v.  Jeffer- 
son^ 168  Mass.  456  (1897),  the  husband  used  vile  and  vulgar  lan- 
guage to  his  wife  when  she  was  pregnant,  and  this  was  considered 
such  extreme  cruelty  as  to  be  injurious  to  health  and  sufficient 
ground  for  divorce. 

The  thought  that  pervades  all  the  decisions  is  not  to  lay  down 
any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  legal  cruelty,  but  to  give  protection  to 
the  complainant  against  actual  or  apprehended  violence,  physical 
ill-treatment  or  injury  to  health. 


Measure  of  Damages;  Right  to  Recover  for  Burial  Ex- 
penses WHERE  Death  Results  from  Wrongful  Act.  Trow  v. 
Thomas^  41  Atl.  652  (July  18,  1898).  In  this  case  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Vermont  decided  that  a  parent  could  not  recover  expenses 
incurred  in  burying  a  minor  child  who  had  been  killed  through  the 
defendant's  negligence.  The  decision  was  based  solely  on  the 
authority  of  a  previous  case,  Sherman  v.  Johnson^  58  Vt.  40,  2  Atl. 
707  (1886),  but  the  court  questioned  the  truth  of  the  principle  of 
law  therein  enunciated.  In  Sherman  v.  Johnson  it  was  decided  that 
where  a  minor  son  had  been  killed  by  the  wrongful  act  of  the 
defendant,  the  child's  father  could  not  recover  damages  for  the  loss 
of  his  services  from  the  time  of  his  death  to  his  majority.  In 
reaching  this  conclusion  the  court  relied  exclusively  on  the  common 
law  rule  "  Actio  personalis  maritur  cum  persona'^  and  overlooked 
the  Acts  of  Assembly,  1847,  No.  2  and  1849,  No.  8,  Revised  Laws 
of  Vermont,  2134,  2135  and  2138,  2139.  The  cai^es  oi  Needham^ 
Adm^nxy.  Grand  Trunk  B,  i?.,  38  Vt.  294  (1865),  and  Legg^^ 
AJm'nx  V.  Britton^  64  Vt.  652  (1890),  interpreting  these  statutes  . 
to  have  abrogated  the  common  law  dioctrine  of  non-survival  of 
actions,  and  creating  rights  similar  to  those  given  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Act  (1846),  9  and  10  Victoria,  c.  93,  also  seemed  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  court. 

Before  the  case  of  Trow  v.  Thomas ,  the  right  to  recover  damages 
for  burial  expenses  where  death  resulted  from  another's  negligence 
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had  never  arisen  in  the  courts  of  Vermont  and  it  is  fair  to  presume 
from  the  language  of  the  opinion,  that  had  the  court  not  felt  bound 
to  follow  the  decision  of  Sherman  v.  Johnson ^  which  was  stated  to  be 
analagous  to  the  question  under  consideration,  a  recovery  for  such 
expenses  might  have  been  allowed. 

At  common  law  the  death  of  a  human  being  alTorded  no  ground 
for  an  action  of  damages,  although  where  death  was  not  instan- 
taneous, the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  deceased  might  recover 
for  the  pain  and  suffering  experienced  and  such  expenses  as  nursing 
and  medical  attendance  incurred  prior  to  death  :  Fin/ay  v.  Chair- 
nay,  20  Q.  B.  Div.  494,  502  (1888)  ;  Osborn  v.  Gi/Uii,  L.  R. 
8  Ex.  S^  (1873).  To  remedy  this  hardship  Lord  Campbell's  Act 
was  passed,  providing  that  in  addition  to  the  common  law  right  in 
favor  of  the  executor  or  administrator  there  might  be  a  recovery  for 
such  damages  as  were  occasioned  to  the  members  of  the  decedent's 
family  by  reason  of  the  deprivation  of  his  services.  Only  such 
damages  can  be  recovered,  however,  as  occur  on  account  of  the 
decedent  not  being  alive  to  support  his  family,  and,  therefore,  it 
has  been  uniformly  held  that  damages  which  are  purely  incidental 
to  death,  such  as  mental  pain  and  anguish,  loss  of  society  and 
affection  are  not  recoverable  :  B/ake  v.  Midland  Ry,  Co.y  18  A.  B. 
93  (1852);  Pym  v.  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.,  4  B.  &  S.  396 
(1863)  ;  Read  v.  Great  Eastern  Rv.  Co,,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  555 
(x868)  ;    Rowlyy,  London  R,  R,  Co.,  L.  R.  8  Ex.  221   (1873). 

Nor  can  funeral  expenses  be  recovered,  for  they  are  not  incurred 
qua  the  decedent's  family  is  deprived  of  his  support:  Daiton 
V.  5.  E.  R.  R,  Co.,  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  296  (1858);  Boulter  v. 
Webster,  73  Weekly  Reporter,  289  (1865). 

Lord  Campbell's  Act,  being  abrogative  of  the  common  law,  has 
received  a  strict  interpretation  from  the  English  courts  and  only 
such  damages  can  be  recovered  in  an  action  where  death  results 
from  another's  wrongful  act  as  are  explicitly  granted  by  the  Act. 
In  the  United  States  the  decisions  of  the  various  state  courts  in 
reference  to  the  right  to  recover  damages  for  death  occasioned  by 
another's  negligence  are  not  in  accord,  but  generally  a  more  liberal 
view  obtains  than  in  England.  Where  statutes,  similar  to  Lord 
Campbell's  Act,  have  not  been  adopted,  the  common  law  rule 
prevails,  and  death  affords  no  ground  for  an  action  of  damages. 
In  those  states  where  by  statutory  right  an  action  may  be  main- 
tained for  damages  resulting  from  death,  funeral  expenses  are 
recoverable  when  they  have  been  incurred  by  those  entitled  to  bring 
sach  action:  Penna.  Co,  v.  Lily,  73  Ind.  252  (1881);  Consoli- 
dated Traction  Co.  v.  Hone,  59  N.  J.  L.  275  (1896)  ;  Cleveland 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  Rowan,  66  Pa.  393  (1870)  ;  Murphy  v.  New  York, 
Etc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  88  N.  Y.  445  (1882) ;  Fetrie  v.  Columbia,  Etc., 
R.  R.  Co.  39  S.  Car.  303  (1888).  In  several  states,  however,  the 
English  doctrine  is  followed,  and  burial  expenses  are  disallowed  on 
the  ground  that  only  such  damages  are  recoverable  as  result  from 
the  loss  of  the  decedent  as  a  wage  earner  :  Holland  v.  Broum,  13 
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Sawyer  (U.  S.),  284,  35  Fed.  43  (18M);  Sf.  Limis,  Etc,  R.  R. 
Co,  V.  Sweet,  63  Ark.  563  (1897). 

Curiously  enough,  the  courts  of  the  various  states  abnost  invari- 
ably deny  the  right  of  compensation  for  wounded  feelings,  mental 
pain  and  anguish,  and  loss  of  society,  in  accordance  with  the 
English  decisions:  Penna,  Co.  v.  Idfy,  73  Ind.  352  (1881); 
Penna.  R,  Co,  v.  Butler,  57  Pa.  335  (1868)  ;  Dorman  v.  Broad- 
way R,  Co, 9  I  N.  Y.  Suppl.  334  (1888);  Parsons^.  Missouri, 
Pac,  R.  Co,,  94  Mo.  286  (1887);  Am.  and  Eng.  Ency.  of  Law 
(2d  Ed.)  Vol.  8,  p.  926.  The  question,  at  bottom,  is  one  of 
statutory  interpretation.  The  English  courts  give  Lord  Campbell's 
Act  a  strict  construction,  it  being  abrogative  of  the  common  law. 
In  America  the  statutes  are  either  more  liberal  in  their  terms  or 
have  been  more  liberally  construed  on  the  ground  that  the  wrong- 
doer is  responsible  for  the  natural  and  immediate  consequences  of 
his  act. 
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The  Life  of  David  Dudley  Field.     By  Henry  M.  Field.     New 
York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1898. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  not  a  lawyer,  and  has  not  meant  to 
write  a  biography  illustrative  of  the  successful  man  of  law,  or  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  the  legal  profession.  Being  one  of  the  late 
D.  D.  Field's  brothers,  he  possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
personality  of  the  noble  character  which  he  fondly  delineates,  but 
he  has  not  drawn  for  us  the  highly  desirable  but  rare  picture  of  the 
great  lawyer  in  his  office,  or  busied  otherwise  about  his  active 
duties.  There  have  been  many  lawyers,  the  daily  record  of  whose 
lives  would  almost  equal  in  interest  that  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  among  their  fellow  lawyers  closely  asso- 
ciated with  them  some  Boswells  have  not  been  found.  This  regret 
is  thrust  upon  us  in  every  chapter  of  the  biography.  We  have 
reminiscences  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  Daniel  O'Connell  and 
of  dozens  of  men  foremost  in  every  walk  of  life,  down  to  Lord 
Russell,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  England,  we  have  glimpses  of 
Australia  and  Hong  Kong,  we  have  historical  and  family  sketches, 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  a  practical  insight  into  the  long  hours  which 
Field  devoted  to  his  myriad  clients  or  to  his  life-work,  the  Codes. 

Perhaps  this  will  not  cause  so  much  disappointment  as  if  Field 
had  been  like  the  leaders  of  the  bar  to-day.  He  was  not  one  after 
whom  the  rising  advocate  of  the  modem  school  chooses  to  pattern. 
Can  a  single  man,  approaching  him  in  ability,  be  found  now  who 
would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  large  share  of  his  time  during  eigh- 
teen years  for  the  reform  and  codification  of  law,  and  to  push  his 
task  to  completion  in  spite  of  criticism  and  hindrance  from  bench 
and  bar,  and  at  an  expense  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  ?    This  is 
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what  Field  accomplished,  and  his  early  discouragements  and  failures 
only  accentuated  his  final  triumph.  When  he  died,  laws,  as  codi- 
fied by  him,  were  administered  to  over  forty  millions  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  some  of  them  had  travelled  as  far  as  India  and 
other  distant  possessions  of  England.  In  fact,  until  near  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  more  renowned  in  England  than  at  home, 
owing  to  the  bitter  controversies  which  his  so-called  innovations 
aroused. 

These  controversies  showed  him  to  the  world  as  a  hard  struggler, 
and,  taken  with  his  determined  refusal  to  support  any  political  party 
or  any  measure  a  moment  longer  than  he  thougflt  right,  laid  him 
oj)en  to  the  charge  of  being  harsh  and  unfeeling.  His  brother's 
book  will  serve  to  vindicate  him.  Undoubtedly  the  keynote  of  his 
character  was  his  unflinching:  justice,  but  he  understood  what  mercy 
and  charity  are,  too.  This  is  plain  from  an  act  of  secret  beneficence 
done  to  one  of  Chief  Justice  Taney's  daughters,  left  penniless  when 
Taney  died.  Although  I  ield  had  never  seen  the  daughter  at  all, 
and  had  never  seen  the  father  ofT  the  bench,  he  gave  his  bond  to 
P^y  $500  a  year  for  her  support,  and  remitted  that  amount  to  her 
from  1873  ^i^l  ^^i*  d^ath  in  1891. 

Field's  love  of  justice  stands  out  sharp.  He  voted  for  Hayes  in 
1876,  but  afterwards  went  to  Congress  especially  to  have  Tilden 
declared  President.  He  fought  against  slavery,  and,  his  biographer 
claims,  brought  about  Lincoln's  first  nomination  for  President,  yet 
after  the  war  he  strongly  urged  full  recognition  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  abolition  of  martial  law,  military  rule  and  the  Test 
oaths.  His  natural  inclinations  and  his  work  as  codifier  gave  him 
an  unbiased,  judicial  frame  of  mind.  As,  on  the  one  side,  he 
argued  against  an  overstrained  interpretation  of  States'  Rights,  so, 
on  the  other  side,  he  argued  against  the  attempts  to  nullify  them 
entirely. 

This  desire  to  promote  justice  amongst  men  and  his  interest  in 
codification  throughout  the  world  led  him  to  formulate  a  code  of 
international  law,  and  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  international 
peace  congresses  and  movements  for  universal  disarmament  and 
arbitration.  He  believed  that  law  and  order  underlie  the  whole 
universe,  and  that  "Justice  is  the  greatest  interest  of  man  upon 
earth  ;  "  and  his  long  and  interesting  life  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Cairns,  Chancellor  of  England,  who  said 
that,  "  He  had  done  more  for  the  reform  of  the  law  than  any  other 
man  living." 

J.J.S. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Monopolies  and  Industrial  Trusts, 
as  administered  in  England  and  in  the  United  State  of  America. 
By  Charles  Fisk  Beach.  St.  Louis:  Central  Law  Journal 
Company.     1898. 

In  these  days  of  giant  corporations  or  combinations  to  develop 
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or  control  the  industrial  or  commercial  bosincsB  of  the  country,  no 
legal  questions  are  of  more  live  interest  than  those  relating  to 
"Trusts." 

The  importance  of,  and  interest  taken  in,  the  same  is  evidenced 
by  the  constant  efforts  of  Congress  and  the  various  State  Legisla- 
tures to  control  the  subject  by  laws  which  will  be  successful  in  both 
accomplishing  the  object  of  the  legislative  body  and  at  the  same 
time  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  the  courts. 

Surely  no  questions  before  the  courts  are  of  more  interest  from  a 
practical  standpmnt  than  those  relating  to  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  trade,  trades  unions  and  labor  organizations,  industrial  trusts^ 
combinations  of  railway  companies  and  anti-trust  legislation.  Mr. 
Beach  has  given  us  a  work  on  these  subjects  which  treats  them  in  s 
clear,  intelligent  and  judicial  manner,  with  numerous  citations  on 
all  subjects  involved,  together  with  a  comprehensive  review  of  all 
statutory  enactments  on  trusts  by  Congress  and  the  Legislatures  of 
thirty-one  states.  The  cases  cited  are  the  very  latest  decisions  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions  and  the  book  is  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
It  cannot  fail  to  become  a  hand-book  upon  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats. 

H,  W.  M. 


A  Manual  of  Commbrcial  Law.  By  Edward  W.  Spsnckr,  of 
the  Milwaukee  Bar.  Indianapolis  and  Kansas  City :  The  Bowen- 
Merrill  Company.     1898. 

In  his  preiiaux  the  author  declares  it  his  purpose  to  state  in  a  clear 
and  simple  way  such  elementary  rules  and  principles  as  are  most 
important  to  business  men  and  to  present  a  book  for  general  readers 
and  for  schools  and  colleges  where  business  branches  are  taught. 

The  mechanical  part  of  the  book  is  excellent  and  the  headings  ot 
the  sections  into  which  it  is  divided  are  in  heavy  black  type  and 
easily  indicate  the  matter  under  discussion.  There  are  about  550 
pages  and  a  full  index.  It  is  handy  and  well  printed.  No  cases 
are  cited,  but  at  the  end  of  some  of  the  chapters  reference  is  made 
to  text  books  including  the  topics  embraced  in  the  chapters.  It  is 
scarcely  practicable  in  a  brief  review  where  so  many  matters  are 
treated,  to  mention  any  in  much  detail. 

The  author  commences  by  defining  law  and  legal  rights,  and 
then  takes  up  contracts,  stating  the  doctrines  of  consideration  and 
the  rules  of  offer  and  acceptance  and  other  principles  applicable  to 
contracts  generally.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  needful  to  students* 
but  may  well  need  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  The  chapters  on  negoti- 
able instruments,  agency,  partnership,  sales  of  personal  property, 
carriers  and  shipping  are  admirable  and  contain  much  information 
valuable  to  business  men.  Perhaps  this  may  be  said  of  the  chapters 
on  insurance  and  landlord  and  tenant.  But  the  business  man  could 
scarcely  rely  upon  a  correct  understanding  of  the  nice  questions  of 
real  property  which  must  contain  many  technical  words  explained* 
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but  not  to  be  remembered,  or  the  laws  relating  to  corporations 
which,  being  almost  purely  statutory,  vary  so  greatly  in  the  different 
jurisdictions. 

Appreciating  the  number  of  subjects  to  he  covered  the  author  has 
devoted  himself  to  those  questions  which  are  most  practical  and 
necessary  to  his  readers  and  what  is  stated  is  accurately  stated.  It 
is  a  full  and  faithful  enumeration  of  the  general  principles. 

The  style  is  generally  clear  and  simple.  This  is  no  indication 
that  it  has  not  cost  the  author  much  time  and  hard  work.  A  book 
which  is  most  easily  understood  and  free  from  technical  phrases 
may  no  less  have  required  the  most  time  and  severest  thought. 

On  the  whole  he  has  displayed  considerable  ability,  and  the  work 
readily  recommends  itself  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

H,  H.  B. 


The  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Laws,  Annotated.  By 
Mare  Ash  and  William  Ash.  New  York:  Baker,  Voorhis 
&  Co.     1898. 

The  authois  have  aimed  to  comprehend  in  this  volume  all  the 
Federal  Statute  law  now  in  force  concerning  internal  revenue,  sup- 
plemented with  references  to  State  and  Federal  adjudications, 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  rulings 
of  the  bareaus  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney- 
General.  Containing  as  it  does  the  fullest  annotation  of  the  War 
Revenue  Law  of  1898  we  have  yet  seen,  the  compilation  will  prove 
of  value  not  only  to  the  legal  profession,  but  to  Federal  officials  and 
business  men  as  well.  Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  gather- 
ing together  official  expressions  of  executive  officers  acting  under 
the  Statutes,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  these  in  discovering 
exemptions  from  taxes,  and  in  determining  possible  liability  for 
penalties  or  forfeitures,  this  should  prove  not  the  least  useful  portion 
of  the  book. 

As  throwing  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  Law  of  '98,  all  the  cases 
arising  under  former  war  revenue  acts  have  been  collected,  together 
with  the  conflicting  authorities  on  the  validity  of  unstamped  instru- 
ments, and  their  admissibility  in  evidence  according  to  the  forum 
where  the  question  arose.  The  references  to  the  regulations  and 
rulings  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  since  June  13th  last 
also  seem  very  complete. 

Cross  references  from  section  to  section  and  a  fiill  index  add  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  book. 

C.  H,  H, 


Rules,  Forms  and  General  Orders  in  Bankruptcy.     By  Wm. 
Miller  Coluer.     Albany:  Matthew  Bender.     1899. 

This  work,  as  the  author  explains  in  his  preface,  is  intended  as 
supplementary  to  his  recently  published  book  on  Bankruptcy  and 
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consists  of  a  compilation  of  ( i )  The  Rules  in  Equity  of  the  United 
States  Courts ;  (2)  GeneAl  Orders  in  Bankruptcy;  and  (3)  Offi- 
cial Forms  in  Bankruptcy.  Each  division  is  separately  indexed 
with  numerous  cross-references  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  valuable 
as  a  handy  reference  volume.  The  General  Orders  in  Bankruptcy 
are  copiously  annotated,  and  though  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
''  Collier  on  Bankruptcy/'  the  treatment  does  not  detract  from  its 
value  as  a  separate  work.  The  set  of  forms  covers  the  entire  field 
of  Bankruptcy  practice  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  welcomed  by  most 
practitioners. 

O.  S. 


Outlines  of  the  Law  of  Torts.     By  Richard  Ring  wood,  M.A. 
Ix>ndon :  Stevens  &  Haynes.     1898. 

•'Outlines  of  the  I^w  of  Torts"  is  the  unpretentious  title  of 
Mr.  Ringwood's  work  on  that  important  subject ;  its  third  edition 
has  just  been  published.  The  basis  of  the  work  was  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  by  the  author  before  the  students  of  the  Law 
Institution  of  London.  These  lectures,  as  the  work  itself  indicates, 
were  based  entirely  on  the  numerous  cases  relating  to  torts ;  in  fact, 
the  author  takes  most  of  his  definitions  entirely  from  judicial 
opinions  in  the  cases  cited. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Ringwood  has  not  seen  fit  to  amplify  his 
work.  It  contains,  however,  digests  of  many  important  cases  and 
of  all  the  Victorian  statutes  b^ing  on  the  subject,  such  as  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the  Employer's  Liability  Act. 
If  the  work  is  to  be  but  a  mere  outline,  we  think  it  would  be  well 
for  the  author  to  devote  more  space  to  the  general  subject  of  torts, 
and  we  respectfully  suggest  that  a  case  should  not  be  cited  with  the 
reporter's  name  and  ''American"  in  brackets,  as  the  American 
reports  are  now  the  reports  of  some  fifty  jurisdictions. 

The  reason  for  the  present  edition  is  found  in  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  recent  case  oi  Allen  v.  Floods  [i^9^]  ^.pp. 
Cas.  I ,  and  the  no  less  important  and  numerous  body  of  cases  and 
statutes  on  this  branch  of  the  law.  The  author  has  also  paid  greater 
attention  to  the  valuable  judgments  of  the  Irish  courts. 

/.  M.  D. 
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ROGER   BROOKE  TANEY.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  been  presided  over  by 
but  seven  men :  John  Jay,  John  Routledge,  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
John  Marshall,  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Mor- 
rison R.  Waite  and  Melville  W.  Fuller. 

All  of  these  were  men  of  force,  of  learning,  and  exalted 
virtue,  but  the  fame  of  some  of  them  was  won  elsewhere  than 
in  the  law. 

Jay,  Ellsworth,  Routledge  were  among  the  founders  of  the 
Republic.  Chase's  reputation  is  based  as  much,  perhaps,  upon 
his  consummate  knowledge  of  finance  and  his  ability  in  manag- 
ing the  Treasury  during  our  great  Civil  War,  as  upon  his 
decisions  as  a  judge. 

Of  Waite  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  held  the  scales 
of  justice  with  an  even  and  a  steady  hand  and  won  the  entire 
respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  of  the  profession  which  he 
adorned,  during  his  entire  term. 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Law  School  of  Dickinson  CoUege,  March 
10,  1899. 
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The  record  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  is  not  made  up,  but  it 
may  be  well  believed  that  he  will  worthily  maintain  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  office.  The  two  men  whose  lame  rests  exclu- 
sively upon  their  performance  of  duty  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  whose  names  come  spontaneously  to  the  mind 
whenever  that  great  tribunal  is  mentioned,  are  Marshall  and 
Taney.  Marshall  had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress  and  a  diplomatist 
before  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  by  President 
Washington,  whose  historian  he  was.  As  Lord  Mansfield 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  modern  commercial 
law,  as  the  names  of  Erskine  and  Scarlett  will  always  be  as- 
sociated with  the  particular  combination  of  learning  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  human  nature  joined  to  the  art  of  expres- 
sion, which  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  jury  lawyer,  as 
the  name  of  Lord  Selbome  will  go  down  to  history  as  tne 
man  who  moulded  that  great  measure  of  legal  reform,  the 
Judicature  Act  in  England,  so  the  name  of  Marshall  will  be 
forever  known  as  the  creator  of  constitutional  law  in  the 
United  States. 

All  written  constitutions  are  codes;  and  because  of  the 
infirmity  of  human  language,  it  is  not  possible  to  formulate 
any  code  in  the  interpretation  of  which  controversies  may  not 
arise. 

To  you,  as  students  of  law,  this  is  a  trueism;  and  the 
/amiliar  example  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  every  line  of  which 
is  said  to  have  cost  a  subsidy  to  interpret,  is  cited  to  point  the 
moral.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  would  be  free  from  obscurity,  lucid  as  the  lan- 
guage is ;  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  minds  of  those 
who  formed  it  could  have  foreseen  every  case  to  which  it  was 
likely  to  be  applied,  precient  as  their  minds  were ;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that,  when  in  1789  the  discordant  governments 
of  the  different  states  of  the  confederacy  became  a  nation,  and 
as  years  passed  the  young  Republic  grew,  questions  continually 
arose  requiring  an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  was  the  only  tribunal  whose  judgment  upon 
them  was  final. 
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Under  the  masterful  leadership  of  Marshall,  who  penned 
many  of  its  decisions  and  who  gave  tone  to  the  entire  court, 
a  body  of  constitutional  law  had  been  formed  before  his  death 
in  1835,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  measure. 
Its  &r-reaching  eflects  were  to  consolidate  the  Republic,  to 
give  to  the  central  government  those  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  it  to  exist, 
and  to  create  a  class  of  constitutional  thinkers  whose  influence 
will  be  felt  so  long  as  the  nation  endures. 

It  is  of  Marshall's  great  successor,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  I 
intend  to  speak  to  you.  I  have  been  led  to  think  that  the 
story  of  his  career  would  be  of  special  interest  because  he  was 
a  graduate,  and  so  far  as  an  exalted  position  could  make  him, 
the  greatest  graduate  of  this  ancient  college.  It  will  be  for 
you  to  decide,  when  you  have  measured  his  character  by  his 
works,  whether  it  cannot  be  said  of  him  also  that  he  was  in 
morals  equally  as  great  as  in  intellect. 

I  e^pproach  the  consideration  of  Chief  Justice  Taney's  career 
with  some  hesitation,  first,  because  I  am  in  no  way  sure  that  I 
cast  any  additional  light  upon  it,  or  illustrate  it  by  facts  that 
have  not  been  already  made  known.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  his  friend  Samuel  Tyler.  His  decisions  have  been  care- 
fully reviewed  by  that  eminent  lawyer,  George  W.  Biddle,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar,  whose  well-rounded  career  was  recently 
closed,  and  an  eloquent  and  able  paper  was  read  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  by  Clarkson  N.  Potter  of  New 
York  at  the  Session  of  1882,  which  did  full  justice  to  his 
character  and  attainments.  Besides  this  literature,  we  have 
Flanders  and  Van  Santvoord's  lives,  and  the  brief,  but  able 
sketch  in  Hampton  L.  Carson's  History  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  his  early  manhood  and  in 
his  old  age,  Taney's  name  was  the  very  storm  centre  of  heated 
controversy;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  of 
him,  I  doubt  whether  sufficient  interest  has  been  felt  in  these 
recent  years  to  study  his  career,  and  my  belief  in  its  import- 
ance, by  reason  of  his  attitude  on  great  constitutional  ques- 
tions, one  of  which  required  a  bloody  war  for  its  final  settle- 
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ment,  together  with  the  appropriateness,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
of  this  subject  in  an  address  before  the  Law  School  of  Dick- 
inson College,  must  be  my  excuse,  if  any  be  needed,  for  the 
selection  I  have  made. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1777,  in  Calvert  County  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  Taney  was  bom,  the  son  of  Michael  of  that 
name,  a  land-owner  on  the  Patuxent  River.  His  forefathers 
were  among  the  early  emigrants  to  Maryland.  They  were 
Roman  Catholics.  Although  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
the  communities  that  settled  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  with 
broad  religious  toleration,  and  although  such  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founders  of  both  communities,  yet  in  Maryland, 
after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  severe  penal  laws 
were  enacted,  and  every  Roman  Catholic  was  prohibited  from 
teaching  a  school  in  the  province.  The  education  of  children 
in  this  faith,  therefore,  was  obtained  with  difficulty  either 
abroad  or  privately  in  their  families.  So  it  happened  that  the 
father  had  graduated  from  the  &mous  Jesuits'  College  of  St. 
Omer's. 

He  married,  in  the  year  of  1770,  Monica  Brooke,  the 
daughter  of  another  planter  of  Maryland.  Roger  Brooke 
was  one  of  seven  children  of  this  union,  being  the  third  child 
and  the  second  son. 

The  Revolution  having  removed  all  difficulty  on  the  score  of 
religion  and  the  constitution  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  1776, 
having  placed  all  persons  professing  the  Christian  religion  on 
an  equal  footing,  the  child  was  sent  to  a  public  school  and 
then  put  under  the  charge  of  a  private  tutor,  and  thus  pre- 
pared to  enter  Dickinson  Collie.  In  his  autobiography  he 
describes  his  journey,  after  the  spring  vacation  in  1792,  to 
reach  Carlisle: 

«'  We  embarked  on  board  of  one  of  the  schooners  employed  in 
transporting  produce  and  goods  between  the  Patuxent  River  and 
Baltimore,  and,  owing  to  unfavorable  winds,  it  was  a  week  before 
we  reached  our  port  of  destination ;  and,  as  there  was  no  stage  or 
any  other  public  conveyance  between  Baltimore  and  Carlisle,  we 
were  obliged  to  stay  at  an  inn  until  we  could  find  a  wagon  re- 
turning to  Carlisle,  and  not  too  heavily  laden  to  take  our  trunks 
and  allow  us  occasionally  to  ride  in  it.     This  we  at  length  accom- 
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plished,  and  in  that  way  proceeded  to  Carlisle,  and  arrived  safely, 
making  the  whole  journey  from  our  homes  in  about  a  fortnight." 

It  is  more  than  a  century  now  since  Taney  graduated  with 
tne  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  fall  of  1795.  During 
the  period  of  his  studentship  he  went  home  but  twice,  by 
reason  of  the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  walking  all  the  way 
from  Carlisle  to  Baltimore,  a  distance  of  eighty-five  miles,  in 
a  little  over  two  days.  He  says  of  his  college  life  that,  taken 
altogether,  it  was  a  plcrs?.nt  one.  He  boarded  with  James 
McCormick,  the  profe>sor  of  mathematics,  to  whose  kindness 
and  patience  he  pays  tribute.  Ht-  speaks,  too,  of  Dr.  Nisbet, 
*•  whose  share  of  the  college  duties  was  ethics,  logic,  meta- 
physics and  criticism."  Also  of  Dr.  Robert  Davidson,  who 
lectured  on  history,  natural  philosophy  and  geography,  and 
of  Charles  Huston,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  last 
named  becoming  a  distinguished  jurist  himself  and  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Upon  his  graduation,  young  Taney  was  the  valedictorian  of 
his  class.  He  speaks  of  his  effort  in  a  way  that  indicates  that 
it  was  a  severe  trial  to  him ;  and  that  you  may  have  some 
notion  of  what  a  commencement  was  in  those  days,  I  shall 
quote  again  from  his  autobiography,  a  fragment  of  which,  un- 
fortunately incomplete,  may  be  found  fn  Tyler's  Life: 

"The  commencement  was  held  in  a  large  Presbyterian  church, 
in  which  Dr.  Nisbet  and  Dr.  Davidson  preached  alternately.  A 
large  platform  of  unplaned  plank  was  erected  in  this  church  in 
front  of  the  pulpit  and  touching  it,  and  on  a  level  with  its  floor. 
From  this  platform  the  graduate  spoke,  without  even,  I  think,  a 
single  rail  on  which  he  could  rest  his  hand  while  speaking.  In 
front  of  him  was  a  crowded  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ; 
behind  him,  on  the  right,  sat  the  professors  and  trustees  in  the 
segment  of  the  circle,  and  on  the  left,  in  like  order,  sat  the  gradu- 
ates who  were  to  speak  after  him ;  and  in  the  pulpit,  concealed 
from  public  view,  sat  some  fellow-student,  with  the  oration  in  his 
hand,  to  prompt  the  speaker  if  his  memory  should  fail  him.  I 
evidently  could  not  have  been  very  vain  of  my  oration,  for  I  never 
called  on  my  prompter  for  it,  and  have  never  seen  it  since  it  was 
delivered,  nor  do  I  know  what  became  of  it.  I  sat  on  this  plat- 
form, while  oration  after  oration  was  spoken,  awaiting  my  turn, 
thinking  over  what  I  had  to  say,  and  trying  to  muster  up  courage 
enough  to  speak  it  with  composure.     But  I  was  sadly  frightened. 
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and  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  my  voice  was  husky  and  miman- 
ageable.  I  was  sensible  of  all  this — much  mortified  by  it — and 
my  feeling  of  mortification  made  matters  worse.  Fortunately,  my 
speech  had  been  so  well  committed  to  memory,  that  I  went  through 
without  the  aid  of  the  prompter.  But  the  pathos  of  leave-taking 
from  the  professors  and  my  classmates,  which  had  been  so  carefully 
worked  out  in  the  written  oration,  was,  I  doubt  not,  spoiled  by  the 
embarrassment  under  which  it  was  delivered." 

This  redtal  gives  an  impression  of  the  highly  nervous  tem- 
perament of  the  future  Chief  Justice,  and  of  the  strength  of 
will  he  must  have  had  to  have  overcome  it  as  he  did  ;  for  not- 
withstanding his  long  life,  for  the  most  part  amid  the  full  blaze 
of  public  criticism,  he  was  troubled  with  trepidation  in  public 
speaking  to  the  last.  In  the  spring  of  1796  Mr.  Taney  en- 
tered the  office  of  Judge  Chase,  of  the  General  Court  of 
Maryland,  at  Annapolis,  that  being  the  place,  he  says 

''  from  the  character  of  the  judges  of  the  General  Court,  of  the 
bar  who  attended  it,  and  the  business  transacted  in  it  ...  of  all 
others  in  the  state,  where  a  man  should  study  law,  if  he  expected 

to  attain  eminence  in  his  profession." 

His  student  life  was  one  of  unremitting  labor.  Each  man 
must  choose  for  himself  that  mental  regimen  which  seems 
best  fitted  for  his  advancement,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  advise  a 
student  to  take  the  career  of  any  man,  no  matter  how  great 
he  may  be,  and  set  before  him  his  rules  with  the  determina- 
tion to  adhere  to  them  slavishly,  He  must  consider  diflfer- 
ences  in  temperament,  time,  place  and  general  surroundings,, 
but  no  one  will  regret  concentration  of  purpose  and  steady 
work  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity ;  and  the  example  of  men 
like  Taney  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  them.  Let  me  quote 
again  his  own  views  upon  what  he  did,  and  his  advice  to  one 
situated  as  he  was  : 

"  I  determined  not  to  go  into  society  until  I  had  completed  my 
studies,  and  I  adhered  to  that  determination.  In  the  midst  of  the 
highly  polished  and  educated  society  for  which  that  city  was  at  that 
time  distinguished,  I  never  visited  in  any  family,  and  respectfully 
declined  the  kind  and  hospitable  invitations  I  received.  I  associ- 
ated only  with  the  students,  and  studied  closely.  I  have  for  weeks 
together  read  law  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  was  mistaken  diligence,  and  that  I  should  have 
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profited  more  if  I  had  read  laur  four  or  five  hours  and  spent  some 
more  hours  in  thinking  it  over  and  considering  the  principle  it  es- 
tablished, and  the  cases  to  which  it  might  be  applied.  And  I  am 
satisfied,  also,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  me  if  I  had 
occasionally  mixed  in  the  society  of  ladies  and  of  gentlemen  older 
than  the  students.  My  thoughts  would  often  have  been  more 
cheerful  and  my  mind  refreshed  for  renewed  study,  and  1  should 
have  acquired  more  ease  and  self-possession  in  conversation  with 
men  eminent  for  their  talents  and  position,  and  learned  from  them 
many  things  which  law  books  do  not  teach.  I  suffered  much  and 
often  from  this  want  of  composure  and  from  the  consciousness  of 
embarrassment  when  I  emerged  from  my  seclusion  and  came  into 
the  social  and  business  world." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  his  reading  in  the  office  of  a  judge 
was  not  without  its  disadvantages,  remarking : 

**  In  the  office  of  a  lawyer  in  full  practice  the  attention  of  the 
student  is  daily  called  to  such  matters,  and  he  is  employed  in 
drawing  declarations  and  pleas,  special  and  general,  until  the  usual 
forms  become  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  he  learns,  by  actual  prac- 
tice in  the  office,  the  cases  in  which  they  should  be  respectively 
used,  and  what  averments  are  material  and  what  are  not.  The 
want  of  this  practical  knowledge  and  experience  was  a  serious  in- 
convenience to  me,  and,  for  some  time  after  I  commenced  practice, 
I  did  not  venture  to  draw  the  most  ordinary  form  of  a  declaration 
or  plea  without  a  precedent  before  me  ;  and  if  the  cause  of  action 
required  a  declaration  varying  in  any  degree  from  the  ordinary 
money  counts,  or  the  defence  required  a  special  plea,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  examine  the  principles  of  pleading  which  applied  to 
it,  and  endeavored  to  find  a  precedent  for  a  case  of  precisely  that 
character.  Nor  was  it  so  easy,  in  that  day,  for  an  inexperienced 
young  lawyer  to  satisfy  himself  upon  a  question  of  special  plead- 
ing. Chitty  had  not  made  his  appearance,  and  you  were  obliged 
to  look  for  the  rule  in  Comyn's  Digest  or  Bacon's  Abridgment,  or 
Viner's  Abridgment,  and  the  cases  to  which  they  referred ;  and  I 
bave  sometimes  gone  back  to  Lilly's  Entries  and  Doctrina  Placi- 
tandi  in  searching  for  a  precedent." 

As  we  all  know  who  are  engaged  in  active  practice,  and  as 
you  have,  no  doubt,  been  taught  in  this  law  school,  the  old 
science  of  pleading,  the  study  of  which  made  such  eminent 
lawyers,  has  given  place  to  a  system  in  my  judgment  far 
better;  but  reforms  in  the  law,  and  in  other  things,  are  apt  o 
have  some  accompanying  disadvantages.  The  abolition  of 
the  study  of  pleading,  except  in  its  superficial  outlines,  has 
produced  a  carelessness  and  lack  of  accurate  and  close  think- 
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ing  at  the  bar  that  old  practitioners  look  upon  with  regret. 
In  Taney's  young  manhood  he  says  : 

'*  Strict  and  nice  technical  pleading  was  the  pride  of  the  bar,  and 
I  might  almost  say  of  the  court,  and  every  disputed  suit  was  a  trial 
of  skill  in  pleading  between  the  counsel,  and  a  victory  achieved  in 
that  mode  was  much  more  valued  than  one  obtained  on  the  merits 
of  the  case." 

Young  Taney  attended  the  sessions  of  the  General  Court,, 
under  the  advice  of  his  preceptor,  tu  watch  the  trial  of  causes 
and  the  arguments  of  counsel  and  try  his  apprenticed  hand  at 
reporting.  He  says  after  he  came  to  the  bar,  when  his  ex- 
perience was  more  mature,  that  he  thr^w  these  reports  into 
the  fire,  being  satisfied,  when  he  read  them,  *'that  no  one  was 
fit  for  a  reporter  who  was  not  an  accomplished  lawyer."  He 
advises  against  moot  courts,  taking  the  opinion  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, who  thought  them  an  encouragement  to  young  men 
to  argue  with  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  dis- 
cussed. He  says  the  danger  is  that  the  student  will  bring  the 
habit  with  him  to  the  bar,  and 

''he  will  sometimes  find  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
been  silent  than  to  have  spoken.  All  the  lawyers  of  Maryland, 
who  have  risen  to  eminence  and  leadership,  were  trained  in  the 
manner  described  and  advised  by  Mr.  Chase." 

Here,  again.  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  character 
and  temperament  of  the  student  should  be  considered.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  moot  courts  are  very  excellent  aids  in 
stimulating  inquiry,  and  what  may,  perhaps,  be  called,  for  lack 
of  a  better  term,  original  research  in  the  law.  Competent 
jurists  have  complimented  the  arguments  of  law  students  deliv- 
ered in  the  ancient  Law  Academy  cf  Philadelphia,  an  institu- 
tion founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  the  student 
and  the  young  lawyer  practical  methods  of  conducting  busi- 
ness, including  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
is.  undoubtedly,  however,  a  disadvantage  to  many  a  young 
man  who,  having  a  facility  of  speech  and  of  constructing  sen- 
tences, that  when  tested  by  their  last  analysis  convey  httle  or 
no  meaning,  has  deceived  himself  and  possibly  others  into  the 
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notion  that  he  was  a  forensic  orator  because  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  boclies  of  this  kind. 

There  were  great  lawyers  in  Maryland,  as  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  those  early  days.  Mr.  Taney  speaks  of  Luther  Martin, 
Philip  Barton  Key,  John  Thompson  Mason,  John  Johnson, 
Arthur  ShaafT,  James  Winchester  and  William  Pinkney. 

Listening  to  such  men  in  action,  and  inspired  by  their  suc- 
cess in  a  profession  that  requires  first  of  all  an  absolute  devo- 
tion to  it,  and  an  ambition  for  success  not  easily  discouraged, 
after  studying  closely  for  three  years,  in  the  spring  of  1799  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  still  afRicted  by  nervousness, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  never  entirely  left  him.  He  attributes 
his  misfortune  to  his  delicate  health,  saying : 

''  That  it  was  infirm  fi-om  my  earliest  recollection ;  my  system 
was  put  out  of  order  by  shght  exposure ;  and  I  could  not  go 
thxough  the  excitement  and  mental  exertion  of  a  court,  which 
lasted  two  or  three  weeks,  without  feeling,  at  the  end  of  it,  that 
my  stiength  was  impaired  and  I  needed  repose." 

Acting  upon  the  advice  of  his  fiither,  Mr.  Taney  settled  in 
Calvert  county  and  became  a  candidate  for  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Maryland,  and  was  elected. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  he  was  more  often  in 
general  society,  though  he  complains  that  a  defective  vision 
often  made  him  feel  awkward  and  uncomfortable  lest  he  should 
be  guilty  of  rudeness  in  not  speaking  to  someone  he  knew. 

When  the  session  was  over,  he  returned  to  the  country  and 
indulged  himself  with  the  reading  of  general  literature  and 
the  enjoyments  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

**  When  the  weather  permitted,"  he  says,  **  I  was  always  out, 
wandering  on  the  shore  of  the  river  or  in  the  woods,  much  of  the 
time  alone,  occupied  with  my  own  meditations,  or  sitting  often  for 
hours  together  under  the  shade,  and  looking  almost  listlessly  at  the 
prospect  before  me.  There  was  always  a  love  of  the  romantic  about 
me,  and  my  thoughts  and  imaginings  when  alone  were  more  fre- 
quently in  that  direction  than  in  the  real  business  life." 

On  the  expiration  of  his  term,  Mr.  Taney  became  a  candi- 
date again  for  the  House  of  Delegates,  as  a  Federalist,  but 
was  defeated  and  his  prospects  for  political  elevation  for  the 
time  were  ended.     He  then  made  up  his  mind  to  begin  the 
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practice  of  the  law  at  Frederick,  and,  in  March,  i8oi,he  took 
up  his  abode  in  that  city.  Frederick  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  having  mills  and  manu&ctories  of  diflerent  de- 
scriptions ;  and,  as  it  was  situated  on  the  Cumberland  Road,  the 
great  highway  from  Baltimore  and  the  West,  it  was  enlivened 
by  the  tide  of  travel.  It  required  five  years  of  residence 
before  Mr.  Taney  achieved  a  practice  sufficiently  lucrative  to 
make  him  independendent.  He  had  as  a  fellow  student  at 
Annapolis,  Francis  Scott  Key,  whose  name  has  been  made 
famous  as  the  author  of  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  On 
January  7,  1806,  Mr.  Taney  married  his  friend's  sister,  Anne 
Phebe  Charlton  Key ;  his  marriage  was  in  every  way  a  happy 
one,  Mrs.  Taney  being  congenial  in  her  temperament  and 
accomplished  in  many  ways. 

One  of  Mr.  Taney's  important  cases  in  his  early  practice 
was  the  trial  of  General  Wilkinson,  then  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  United  States  Army,  before  a  military  court  convened 
at  Frederick.  This  was  in  the  year  181 1.  Although  General 
Wilkinson  was  personally  unpopular  and  was  prosecuted  by 
the  ablest  counsel,  he  was  acquitted.  Mr.  Tan^  was  again 
a  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
about  the  year  181 2,  but  was  again  defeated.  In  18 16,  how- 
ever, he  became  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  achieved 
a  fine  reputation  in  that  body. 

In  those  days  the  feeling  against  slavery  had  not  extended 
so  iar  as  in  later  times,  but  there  was  a  strong  feelii^  of 
antagonism  against  it.  Naturally,  there  was  much  excitement 
in  Maryland,  a  slave  holding  community,  when  the  institution 
was  attacked  in  public  speech.  A  Mr.  Gruber,  a  minister  in 
good  standing  in  the  Methodist  Church,  preaching  at  a  camp- 
meeting  in  Washington  county  to  a  large  audience,  of  whom 
four  hundred  were  negroes,  in  the  course  of  his  address  is  said 
to  have  remarked : 

**  Is  it  not  a  reproach  to  a  man  to  hold  articles  of  liberty  and 
independence  in  one  hand  and  a  bloody  whip  in  the  other,  while 
a  negro  stands  and  trembles  before  him  widi  his  back  cut  and 
bleeding,"  and  he  continued  with  other  words  equally  ofiensive  to 
the  peculiar  institution. 
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Mr.  Gruber  had  come  from  Pemisylvania,  and  this  fact 
aggravated  his  offence;  he  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  as 
intending  to  incite  the  slaves  to  msurrection,  and  when  the 
case  came  for  trial  Mr.  Taney  appeared  as  his  counsel.  In  a 
powerful  address  to  the  jury,  he  dwelt  particularly  upon  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  argued  successfully  that 
Mr.  Gruber  had  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights.  Mr.  Taney's  language  in  regard  to  slavery  is 
significant  in  view  of  his  fiimous  utterances  in  later  life  : 

"  A  hard  necessity,  indeed,  compels  us  to  endure  the  evil  slavery 
for  a  time ;  it  was  imposed  upon  us  by  another  nation  while  we 
yet  in  a  state  of  colonial  vassalage.  It  cannot  be  easily  or  suddenly 
lemoved,  yet,  while  it  continues  it  is  a  blot  on  our  national 
character.  Every  real  lover  of  freedom  confidently  hopes  that  it 
will  effectually,  though  it  must  be  gradually  wiped  away  and 
earnestly  looks  for  the  means  by  which  this  necessary  object  may  be 
best  attained." 

Mr.  Gruber  was  acquitted. 

Mr.  Taney's  reputation  had  now  become  great ;  he  was  re- 
tained in  many  important  causes  and  his  recognition  grew  as 
years  went  by ;  he  was  noted  for  his  deference  to  the  bench, 
and  his  exceeding  courtesy  and  fairness  towards  his  brother 
lawyers.  Mr.  Tyler  tells  an  anecdote  to  indicate  his  lofiy 
professional  spirit.  He  was  engaged  in  an  ejectment  cause,. 
and  it  stood  ready  for  trial  when  he  noticed  that  his  opponent 
was  unprepared,  his  locations  were  wrong,  and  he  would 
certainly  lose  his  case  irrespective  of  its  merits  if  he  went  to 
trial.  Thereupon  he  leaned  over  to  his  opponent  and  told 
him  the  fact. 

Such  chivalrous  courtesy  should  mark  every  practitioner 
and  he  should  stamp  what  is  known  as  sharp  practice  wherever 
he  meets  it  The  really  great  men  of  the  bar  have  always 
risen  far  above  sharp  practice  and  petti -fogging  methods. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  Taney  seems  to  have  relied  only  upon  the 
strength  of  his  arguments  and  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
were  advanced.     It  is  said  of  him  that 

''his  language  was  always  chaste  and  classical,  and  his  eloquence 
undoubtedly  was  great — sometimes  persuasive  and  gentle,  sometimes 
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impulsive  and  overwhelming.  He  spoke,  when  excited,  from  the 
feelings  of  his  heart,  and  as  his  heart  was  right,  he  spoke  with 
prodigious  effect." 

In  his  dealings  with  the  court,  it  was  further  remarked  by 
the  same  authority,  Mr.  William  Schley  of  the  Baltimore  Bar : 

''that  in  taking  exception  to  the  adverse  rulings  of  the  court,  he 
never  cloaked  a  point,  but  presented  it  clearly  and  distinctly  for 
adjudication  by  the  court. ' ' 

Does  this  not  suggest  a  thought  that  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  young  men  as  they  come  to  the  bar ;  that 
their  admission  oath  requires  them  to  act  "  with  all  due  fidelity 
to  the  court  as  well  as  to  the  client?  "  And  does  not  fidelity 
to  the  court  require  an  open,  candid  statement  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  facts  to  the  best  knowledge  of  the  lawyer  ?  And  should 
he  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  aid  the  court  as  far  as  he  can  by 
presenting  his  conclusions  of  law  with  the  utmost  fairness  and 
without  any  conscious  effort  to  color  his  formulas  to  meet  the 
immediate  cause  he  advocates  ? 

The  retirement  of  the  great  Luther  Martin  and  the  equally, 
though  differently,  great  Pinkney,  in  the  year  1823,  left  an 
opening  at  the  Baltimore  Bar,  and  Mr.  Taney  removed  to  that 
city. 

Although  a  Federalist  in  politics,  Mr.  Taney  could  not 
bring  himself  to  support  the  attitude  of  that  wing  of  his  party 
which  found  expression  in  the  Hartford  Convention  during  the 
War  of  18 1 2,  and  he  supported  the  candidacy  of  General 
Jackson  for  the  presidency  in  1824.  He  had  no  political 
aspirations,  but  a  man  of  his  eminence  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  factor  in  political  life  under  the  conditions  existing  at  that 
time  in  any  state  of  the  Union.  He  was  not  so  well  known 
beyond  the  boarders  of  Maryland  as  his  great  compeer 
William  Wirt,  but  in  his  state,  as  has  been  said,  he  ranged 
with  the  most  eminent  of  his  profession.  In  1827,  upon  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Baltimore  Bar,  he  was 
appointed  Attorney-General  of  Maryland.  Causes  of  the  more 
important  kind  in  all  branches  of  jurisprudence  required  his 
professional  attention,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  especially 
employed  in  matters  of  maritime  law,  in  marine  insurance,  and 
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the  volumes  of  reports  exhibit  his  skill,  notably  as  a  special 
pleader. 

Hitherto,  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  personal  characteristics 
and  professional  acquirements  of  Mr.  Taney,  as  a  practicing 
lawyer,  but  the  turn  of  events  now  brought  him  into  history 
as  a  statesman.  General  Jackson  became  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1829,  and  owing  to  internal  dissendons  some 
of  the  members  of  his  cabinet  resigned.  Mr.  Taney's  attitude 
during  the  War  of  18 12  subsequently  gave  him  a  political 
position  which,  together  with  his  professional  acquirements, 
had  caused  the  President  to  offer  him  the  appointment  of 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  And  upon  his  indicating 
his  acquiescence,  he  was  appointed  to  that  exalted  office  in  June, 
1831.  Hitherto,  Jackson  and  Taney  had  had  no  personal 
acquaintance,  but  there  sprang  up  between  them  at  once 
a  feeling  of  confidence  and  regard.  At  that  time  the  Presi- 
dent's attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  an  institution  chartered  by  the  general 
government  situated  in  Philadelphia.  This  bank  found  it 
necessary  to  apply  for  a  re-charter  because  by  its  limitations 
its  original  charter  would  expire  in  1836. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1829,  the 
President  drew  attention  to  this  fact  and  indicated  a  doubt 
whether  the  renewal  should  be  granted  if  applied  for  by  the 
stockholders.  The  bank  had  been  created  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  had  continued  in  existence,  excepting  in  the 
interval  between  181 1  and  18 16.  It  had  been  approved  by 
Mr.  Gallatin  as  of  great  public  utility  during  Jefferson's 
administration,  opposed  as  that  great  leader  was  to  everything 
that  tended  towards  centralization.  As  a  result  of  the  financial 
irregularities  during  the  War  of  18 12  and  the  failure  of  the 
state  banks  to  produce  the  proper  means  of  arranging  ex- 
changes, the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  report 
of  Secretary  Dallas,  chartered  a  new  United  States  Bank  in 
1 8 16.  As  the  story  is  told  by  Charles  J.  Ingersoll  in  his 
History  of  the  Second  War  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain^  the  bank  was  carried  by  the  Republican  party. 
The  Federalists  voted  against  it,  especially  Daniel  Webster, 
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Jeremiah  Mason,  and  John  Sergeant,  who  became,  says  Mr. 
IngersoU,  "  its  chief  counsellors,  advocates  and  agents." 

It  is  evident  that  Jackson  looked  upon  the  United  States 
Bank  as  the  incarnation  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
money  power  and  as  inimical  to  our  institutions.  Whether 
this  was  the  growth  of  experience  and  observation  after  he 
assumed  the  presidential  chair,  or  as  has  been  asserted,  his 
fixed  intention  when  he  assumed  the  presidency,  is  only  a 
matter  of  curious  interest.  Mr.  IngersoU  sa3rs  that  the  latter 
was  his  feeling,  and  that  from  the  intimation  of  his  first  mes- 
sage, he  never  swerved,  not  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  United 
States  Bank  in  itself,  but  to  the  bank'  as  then  constituted. 
Jackson  was  not  alone  of^osed  to  the  renewal  of  the  National 
Bank  charter,  but  also  to  the  continuance  of  the  high  protec- 
tive policy  and  to  the  internal  improvements  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  upon  these  issues  the  battle  was  joined  later 
between  Mr.  Clay  and  himself  as  the  candidates  of  opposing 
parties  for  the  presidency.  "Three  years  of  contest  followed 
between  the  president  of  the  bank  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,"  after  Jackson's  declaration  in  his  first  annual 
message,  notwithstanding  the  &ct  that  Congress  in  both 
hou.ses  supported  the  bank  and  expressed  disapprobation  of 
its  destruction.  Two  men  more  unlike  than  these  two  presi- 
dents, both  in  early  training,  education  and  natural  disposition 
could  hardly  be  found.  Jackson,  a  man  of  the  people, 
schooled  in  broader  experience,  shrewd,  unhesitating,  and 
with  an  iron  nerve  that  upheld  him  in  all  his  plans,  a  soldier^ 
moreover,  accustomed  to  direct  and  simple  methods ;  while 
the  president  of  the  bank,  Nicholas  Biddle,  was  equally  brave, 
equally  shrewd,  but  with  a  temper  and  education  and  an  en\n- 
ronment  very  different  from  that  of  his  antagonist. 

Mr.  Biddle  was  an  eminent  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  sprung 
from  a  distinguished  family  and  educated  in  all  the  accom- 
plishments that  distinguish  a  gentleman,  a  strikingly  hand- 
some person,  an  orator  and  a  man  of  force.  He  was  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
time.     Mr.  IngersoU  says  of  him  : 

"No  American  had  such  European  repute,  and  Jackson's  was 
the  only  one  comparable  and  that  far  inferior  to  it." 
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With  antagonists  of  this  character  and  with  an  issue  so 
great  the  battle  was  fought,  and  upon  his  success  depended 
Jackson's  re-election  and  upon  his  defeat  depended  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  bank. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay  was  overwhelming.  Out  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  votes  he  received  but  forty-nine,  and 
General  Jackson  entered  upon  his  second  term  as  President 
of  the  United  States  with  his  enemy  unhorsed  and  at  his 
mercy. 

For  a  time  attention  was  directed  from  the  bank  issues  by 
the  Nullification  Ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  but  when,  after 
Jackson's  emphatic  declaration  warning  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  of  his  determined  purpose  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  difficulty  was  adjusted  by  the 
passage  of  a  new  Revenue  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay, 
Jackson  and  his  Attorney  General  appeared  to  have  been  of 
one  mind  with  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  charter,  and 
neither  were  men  to  relax  their  purpose.  They  looked  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  bank  as  dangerous  to  our  political 
institutions  and  as  the  exponent  of  a  power  not  to  be  trusted. 
The  next  move  was  the  removal  of  the  government  deposits 
that  had  been,  so  long  in  the  bank.  First  came  the  message 
recommending  the  sale  of  the  seven  millions  of  the  stock  of 
the  bank,  held  by  the  United  States ;  with  it  a  recommenda- 
tion to  investigate  whether  the  public  deposits  were  safe  in  the 
bank's  custody.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  com- 
mittee reported  that  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  the  deposits 
might  safely  be  continued  and  this  resolution  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Taney  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  with- 
drawing the  deposits,  and  in  August,  1833,  wrote  to  the 
President  expressing  his  opinion.     He  says  in  his  letter: 

**  My  mind  has  for  some  time  been  made  up  that  the  continued 
existence  of  that  powerful  and  corrupting  monopoly  will  be  fatal 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  that  no  man  but  yourself  is 
strong  enough  to  meet  and  destroy  it ;  and  that  if  your  adminis- 
tration closes  without  having  established  and  carried  into  operation 
some  other  plan  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  revenue, 
the  bank  will  be  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  any  one  who  may 
succeed  you.    Entertaining  these  opinions,  I  am  prepared  to  hazard 
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much  in  order  to  save  the  people  of  this  country  from  the  shackles 
which  a  combined  moneyed  aristocracy  is  seeking  to  iiasten  upon 

them." 

Jackson  answered : 

''The  United  States  Bank  attempts  to  overawe  us.  It  threatens 
us  with  the  Senate  and  with  Congress,  if  we  remove  the  deposits. 
As  to  the  Senate,  threats  of  their  power  cannot  control  my  course 
or  defeat  my  operations." 

And  he  continued  at  length,  indicating,  that  if  Mr.  Duane, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  should  decline  to  carry  out  his 
policy,  he  would  transfer  Mr.  Taney  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eralship in  order  that  he  might  do  so.  It  turned  out  as  antici- 
pated ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  refused  to  withdraw  the  de- 
posits and  was  removed  by  the  President,  Mr.  Taney  being  ap- 
pointed Secretary  in  his  stead.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
the  Treasury  Department  on  the  24th  of  September,  1833,  and 
on  the  26th  gave  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  ii 
the  same  time  notifying  the  various  banks  that  they  had  been, 
selected  as  depositories  for  the  public  money  instead  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  The  consequences  were  immediate,  and 
most  painful ;  the  loans  and  discounts  of  the  banks  amounting 
to  more  than  seventy  millions  were  immediately  called  in,  the 
bank  alleging  that  the  loss  of  the  deposits  compelled  it  to  this 
action.  The  state  banks  were  compelled  to  the  same  course, 
and  the  paper  currency  being  thus  suddenly  contracted,  a  vast 
train  of  financial  difficulties  resulted.  A  panic  came  upon  the 
country  unprecedented  in  its  history. 

**  Commerce  became  embarrassed.  Property  became  unsalable. 
The  price  of  produce  and  labor  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  laborers  were  thrown  out  of 
employment ;  and  many  wealthy  people  were  reduced  to  poverty. 
The  friends  of  the  bank  were  involved  in  common  ruin  with  its 
enemies." 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  1833,  the  President 
boldly  accused  the  bank  of  a  misuse  of  its  powers,  especially 
asserting  that 

"in  violation  of  the  express  provisions  of  its  charter,  it  had  by 
a  formal  resolution,  placed  its  funds  at  the  disposition  of  its  presi- 
dent, to  be  employed  in  sustaining  the  political  power  of  the 
bank." 
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He  then  explains  the  appointment  of  the  new  Secretary  and 
ascribe?  to  the  efforts  of  the  bank  **  to  control  public  cipmion 
through  the  distresses  of  some  and  the  fears  of  others,"  the 
panic  that  existed-  Mr.  Taney  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  explaining  his  action. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  his  legal  right  to  remove  the  public 
moneys,  and  the  question  to  be  answered  related  only  to  its 
expediency.  The  Secretary  did  not  hesitate  to  place  his 
opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the  bank's  charter  upon  the 
ground  of  its  great  power,  it  being,  said  he, 

"a  fixed  principle  of  our  political  institutions  to  guard  against  the 
unnecessary  accumulation  of  power  over  persons  and  property  in 
any  hands.  And  no  hands  are  less  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those 
of  a  moneyed  corporation.** 

Although  the  Senate  stood  by  the  bank  in  this  last  struggle, 
the  House  of  Representatives  supported  the  administration, 
and  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was  refused.  The  policy  of 
General  Jackson,  which  as  we  have  seen,  was  urged  upon  him 
by  Mr.  Taney,  aroused  opposition,  respectable  not  alone  from 
its  numbers,  but  from  the  character  of  its  representatives* 
Such  names  as  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  McDuffie,  Binney, 
Adams  were  strenuous  in  their  opposition. 

Taney's  biographer  sees  nothing  to  criticise  adversely  in  the 
conduct  of  the  administration,  and  explains  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  conflict  with  no  little  force,  remarking  : 

"  When  a  government  has  instituted  a  policy  even  of  ultimate 
min,  interests  spring  up  under  that  policy,  upon  which  thousands 
of  fortunes  depend,  that  must  suffer  in  the  transition  to  even  a 
policy  which  only  can  save  the  country  from  destruction.  Of  all 
powers  on  earth,  the  money  power  is  the  most  mighty,  the  most 
unscrupulous,  the  most  craving,  the  most  unrelenting,  and  the  most 
sure  to  have  devotees.  It  has  not  only  bought  individuals,  but 
governments,  and,  in  fact,  the  ruling  majority  of  nations.  And 
there  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  all  that  is  great  in  man  as  the  dominion 
of  money.  There  is  no  more  important  civil  achievement  in  the 
working  of  our  Government  than  the  overthrow  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States."     (Tyler,  page  217.) 

Having  accomplished  this  prodigious  work,  Mr.  Taney  met 
the  brunt  of  the  opposition  and  was  refused  confirmation  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  near  the  close  of  the  session 
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in  June,  1834,  his  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  Thereupon 
he  resigned,  taking  with  him  the  approval  of  his  own  con- 
science, the  earnest  thanks  of  the  president,  and  the  denunci- 
ation of  those  who  were  opposed  to  his  policy. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  now — that  more  than  sixty  years 
have  rolled  by  since  the  fierce  and  embittered  contest  to 
which  we  have  made  reference — ^that  Jackson  and  Taney  were 
right  in  their  opposition  to  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
great  corporation  which  they  slew ;  but,  whether  they  were 
right  or  wrong,  no  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  strength  and 
courage  they  showed.  But  at  that  time,  in  the  face  of  distress 
and  sufTering  resulting  from  the  battle,  there  was  a  large  body 
who  looked  upon  Jackson  as  being  little  less  than  a  madman, 
and  Taney,  to  use  Webster's  expression,  as  his  **  pliant  instru- 
ment."    Taney's  motives  are  thus  set  forth  by  himself: 

"It  was  obvious  to  my  mind,  from  the  facts  before  me,  that  a 
great  moneyed  corporation,  possessing  a  fearful  power  for  good  or 
for  evil,  had  entered  into  the  field  of  political  warfare,  and  was  de- 
liberately preparing  its  plans  to  obtain,  by  means  of  its  money, 
an  irresistible  political  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  control  the  measures  of  the  government.  It  was  evi- 
dent, if  this  ambitious  corporation  should  succeed  in  its  designs, 
that  the  liberties  of  the  country  would  soon  be  destroyed ;  that  the 
power  of  self-government  would  be  wrested  from  the  people,  and 
they  would  find  themselves,  at  no  distant  day,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  worst  of  all  possible  governments — a  moneyed  aristocracy. 
In  this  posture  of  affairs,  full  of  peril  and  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
this  great  nation,  I  saw  the  gray-haired  patriot  now  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  who  has  so  often  breasted  every  danger  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  once  more  prepared  to  plant  himself 
in  the  breach,  to  defend  his  countrymen,  at  every  hazard  to  him- 
self, from  the  impending  danger.  I  firmly  believe  and  still  believe, 
that  the  safety  of  the  country  depended  on  his  prompt  and  decisive 
action.  I  had  long,  as  one  of  his  cabinet,  advised  the  proceeding 
which  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt.  ...  It  was  impossi- 
ble, in  a  crisis  when  the  dearest  interests  of  the  country  were  at 
stake,  that  I  would,  without  just  disgrace,  have  refused  to  render 
my  best  services  in  its  defence.  I  should  have  been  unworthy  of 
the  friendship  of  the  high-spirited  and  patriotic  citizens  who  are 
now  around  me  if  I  could  have  thou^t  of  myself  and  my  own 
poor  interests  at  such  a  moment." 

With  his  rejection  by  the  Senate  in  1834  Mr.  Taney  retired 
for  a  brief  while  from  public  life,  but  in   1835  the  resignation 
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of  Mr.  Justice  Gabriel  Duvall  made  a  vacancy  among  the  As- 
sociate Justice-  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  Taney's  name  was  again  sent  to  the  Senate  for  this 
great  office.  It  was  an  interesting  fact  that  it  was  before 
Judge  Duvall  that  Taney  had  argued  his  first  case  in  the 
Mayor's  Court  of  Annapolis,  and  now  he  found  himself  named 
as  his  successor.  The  Senate  did  not  reject,  but  indefinitely 
postponed  the  nomination,  so  that  it  fell. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  after  presiding  over  the  court  for 
thirty-four  years — he  having  taken  his  seat  on  the  bench  at 
the  February  Term,  1801^-died  in  the  summer  of  1835,  and 
on  the  28th  of  December  of  that  year  Mr.  Taney  was  nomi- 
nated to  fill  his  place.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  led 
by  Clay  and  Webster,  his  nomination  was  confirmed.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  Marshall  himself  had  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  his  confirmation  when  named  for  the  Duvall  vacancy, 
thus  giving  evidence  of  his  own  appreciation  of  his  success- 
or's learning  and  character. 

Of  his  career  as  Chief  Justice,  speaking  of  him  strictly 
firom  a  professional  point  of  view,  one  cannot  enlarge  within 
the  limits  of  an  address.  His  opinions,  says  George  W. 
Biddle, 

"contained  in  thirty- two  volumes  of  reports,  beginning  with  11 
Peters  and  ending  with  2  Black,  are  distinguished  by  their  clear- 
ness, learning,  directness  and  firm  grasp  of  the  points  discussed, 
and,  whei  dealing  with  constitutional  subjects,  for  sound  and 
weighty  reasoning,  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  political  history 
of  the  ccjntry,  and  for  the  close  bearing  of  all  contained  in  them 
u  on  the  (question  under  examination. ' '  (Political  Science  Lectures, 
Univ.  of  Michigan,  1889,  p.  125). 

Questions  covering  the  whole  range  of  jurisprudence  were 
presented  for  consideration  and  argued  at  the  bar  of  the  court 
by  men  unexcelled  in  learning  and  ability — questions  of  far- 
reaching  constitutional  importance.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
had  set  up  the  landmarks  upon  the  field  of  constitutional  law 
which  have  rarely  been  moved  by  later  decisions.  So  his 
successor,  though  differing  at  times  in  his  point  of  view,  con- 
tinued the  work  of  development  and  set  stricter  limits  where 
necessary. 
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We  shall  glance  at  a  few  of  his  decisions.  In  the  fiimous 
case  of  CharUs  Rivar  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge^  ii  Peters, 
420,  the  case  had  been  argued  before  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
but  not  then  decided.  The  provision  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution prohibiting  states  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  the  contracts  was  interpreted.  It  was  contended 
that  an  exclusive  privilege  had  been  granted  to  the  Charles 
River  Bridge,  and,  therefore,  the  Warren  Bridge  could  not  be 
erected,  as  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  au- 
thorizing the  erection  of  the  Warren  Bridge,  impaired  the  im- 
plied contract  contained  in  the  charter  of  the  Charles  River 
Bridge.  But  the  Chief  Justice  held  that  public  grants  must 
be  construed  strictly,  and  that  we  cannot, 

''  by  legal  and  mere  technical  reasoning,  take  away  from  them  any 
portion  of  that  power  over  their  own  internal  policy  and  improve- 
ment which  is  necessary  to  their  well-being  and  prosperity." 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  have 
ever  graced  the  American  bench,  and  whose  text-books  have 
been  for  years  manuals  for  students  of  law,  dissented  from  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  viewed  with  melancholy  the  tendency  of 
the  court.  He  was  fearful  lest  the  principle  of  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  should  be  obliterated.     But,  says  Mr.  Biddle : 

''  Unless  the  luxuriant  growth,  the  result  of  the  decision  in  4 
Wheaton,  had  been  lopped  and  cut  away  by  the  somewhat  tren- 
chant reasoning  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  whole  field  of  legislation 
would  have  been  choked  and  rendered  useless  in  time  to  come,  for 
the  production  of  any  laws  that  would  have  met  the  needs  of  the 
increasing  and  highly  developed  energies  of  a  steadily  advancing 
community." 

Another  case  in  which  Justices  Story  and  McKinley  dis- 
sented from  a  majority  of  the  court  was  that  of  Graves  v. 
Slaughter,  where  it  was  decided  that  the  constitution  of  Mis- 
sissippi was  not  self-enforcing,  but  required  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islature to  carry  into  effect  its  provision  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  into  that  state  as  merchandise  for  sale.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  concurred  with  the  majority  of  the  court  and 
gave  this  significant  judgment,  that  it  was  for  the  states  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  alone  whether  or  not  they  would  allow 
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?5l.ives  to  be  brought  within  their  limits  from  another  state, 
ekhcr  for  sale  or  for  any  other  purpose,  and  adding  the 
thought  that  Congress  could  not  control  their  action  by  any 
constitutional  power.     (15  Peters,  449.) 

Another  c;reat  case  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  court,  de- 
livered by  the  Chief  Justice,  involving  the  ownership  of  cer- 
tain land  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Amboy,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  decided  that  the  title  of  the  soil  under 
navigable  rivers  remained  in  the  ownership  of  the  state  as 
part  of 

**  the  prerogative  rights  annexed  to  the  political  powers  conferred 
upon  the  original  proprietary  grantee  of  the  crown,  to  which  the 
state  had  succeeded,  and  did  not  pass  as  private  property." 

One  of  the  great  slave  cases,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  is 
that  of  Prigg  v.  Tlte  Commamvealth  of  Pennsylvania,  16  P. 
539,  wherein  it  was  decided  that  the  Act  of  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  of  March  25,  1826,  under  which  the  plaintiff  in 
error  was  convicted  of  kidnapping,  was  unconstitutional.  In 
this  case  the  Chief  Justice  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the 
court  delivered  by  Justice  Story,  that  the  Congress  alone  had 
power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  facts 
of  this  case  were  these :  Prigg,  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  had 
kidnapped  a  fugitive  slave  in  Pennsylvania  and  had  restored 
her  to  her  owner  in  Maryland.  He  was  indicted  for  this  in 
Pennsylvania,  under  a  law  which  declared  that  the  taking  of 
any  negro  or  mulatto  by  force  from  the  state  was  a  felony. 
The  act  provided  a  means  whereby  fugitive  slaves  could  be 
returned  legally,  requiring  a  hearin;^  before  a  magistrate,  and 
this  act  had  been  violated  by  Prigg.  When  the  case  came 
before  the  court  on  the  part  of  Prigg  the  Pennsylvania  act 
was  held  unconstitutional,  because  the  Constitution  had  pro- 
vided that  the  remedy  should  be  exclusive  in  Congres; ,  and 
the  states  were  prohibited  from  passing  any  law  upo  1  the 
subject.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  although  concurring  w':h  the 
majority  of  the  court,  did  not  agree  m  this  view  of  the  powers 
of  the  states,  holding  that,  so  long  as  they  did  nothing  to  im- 
pair the  law  as  enacted  by  Congress,  there  beini^  no  express 
condition,  they  could  make  any  rej^ulations  they  chose  on  the 
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subject.  This  was  a  case  in  which,  while  the  entire  court 
concurred  in  the  conclusion  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional, 
they  difTered  widely  in  the  reasons  that  lead  them  to  this 
conclusion.  The  decision  reached  in  this  case  led  Congress 
to  attempt  later  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  raised  by  the 
court  by  the  &mous  Fugitive  Slave  law,  passed  in  1850;  but 
the  question  can  never  be  said  to  have  been  finally  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people  until  the  Civil  War  solved  it  for 
all  time. 

One  of  the  greatest  cases,  in  its  far-reaching  effects  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  decided  by  the  court  in  1847,  ^^ 
which  the  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  and 
concurred  in  by  the  Chief  Justice,  was  that  of  IVaring-  v. 
Garif,  5  Howard,  441,  which  extended  the  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  Court  to  the  navigable  rivers  and 
the  great  inland  waters,  irrespective  of  the  old  English  test  of 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides.  It  may  seem  strange  at  this 
time  that  it  should  have  been  contended  that  rules  governing 
the  jurisdiction  of  admiralty  courts  upon  the  comparatively  in- 
significant waters  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  could  be 
invoked  to  fetter  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  or  the 
Mississippi  River.  And  yet  there  were  strong  dissents  to  the 
view  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  court  in  this  case.  The  de- 
cision in  Waring  v.  Clarke  was  subsequently  sustained  and 
reaffirmed  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  case  of  the  Genesee 
Chiefs  where  it  was  held  by  the  Chief  Justice  that  an  act  of 
Congress  extending  maritime  jurisdiction  was  entirely  consti- 
tutional. 

It  would  be  an  unnecessary  labor  to  attempt  a  critical 
review  of  Chief  Justice  Taney's  great  decisions  during  the 
first  half  of  his  term.  So  many  subjects  were  embraced,  so 
perspicuous  were  his  judgments  that  each  is  worthy  of  separate 
consideration.  The  student  must  read  them  in  the  original 
reports  for  a  thorough  knowledge,  and  for  one  merely 
historical,  he  will  find  in  Mr.  Biddle's  paper,  already  alluded 
to,  and  in  Mr,  Carson's  History  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  com- 
mentary that  will  repay  his  reading.  Mr.  Carson  is  not  carried 
away  by  admiration  for  the  successor  of  Judge  Marshal!,  to 
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whom  his  unbounded  admiration  is  paid,  and  it  was  no  lii^htly 
expressed  conviction  which  inspired  this  passage  in  his  History. 

"  On  the  whole  the  work  accomplished  by  Taney  and  his  associates 
during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  term,  was  quite  as  essential  to 
the  full  realization  of  our  welfare  as  a  nation  and  an  accurate  appre- 
ciation of  the  tme  chanu:ter  of  our  government  as  any  preceding 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  court.  It  served  to  check  excesses,  to 
limit  extravagancies  of  doctrines,  to  awaken  and  develop  new 
powers,  to  moderate  tendencies,  to  introduce  contrasts  and  elements 
which  in  future  years  could  be  mingled  and  used  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  whole,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  each  part." 
(Carson,  History  of  the  Supreme  Court,  336. ) 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since  Judge  Tane>'  had  taken  liis 
seat  on  the  bench,  when,  in  1856,  the  case  of  Drcd  Scott  v. 
Sanford,  19  Howard,  393,  was  decided. 

After  the  lapse  of  forty-two  years  it  should  be  possible  to 
approach  the  consideration  of  this  famous  decision  with  calm- 
ness and  impartiality,  but  at  the  time  of  the  decision  there 
existed  too  tense  a  feeling  between  the  pro-slavery  and  anti- 
slavery  elements  to  permit  an  impartial  judgment,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  storm  of  abuse  directed  against  the  vener- 
able Chief  Justice,  from  which  his  whole  career,  lofty,  brave 
and  pure  as  it  had  been,  should  have  defended  him.  This  was 
an  appeal  by  Dred  Scott,  a  negro,  from  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri.  Scott 
had  brought  an  action  in  the  United  States  Court  to  establish  the 
freedom  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  claiming  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  thus  showing  the  court's 
jurisdiction  against  the  defendant,  the  administrator  of  his 
reputed  master,  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  defendant  filed  a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
ailing  that  the  plaintiflT  being  a  negro  of  African  descent, 
whose  ancestors  had  been  brought  to  this  country  as  slaves, 
was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri. 

A  general  demurrer  was  filed  to  this  plea,  and  sustained  by 
the  court,  and  the  defendant  required  to  answer  over.  The 
defendant  then  pleaded  in  bar,  of  the  action  that  the  plaintiff, 
his  wife  and  children  were  slaves,  and  the  property  of  the 
defendant. 
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At  the  trial  the  facts  were  agreed  upon  that,  in  1834,  Dred 
Scott  was  a  negro  slave,  and  belonged  to  Dr.  Emerson, 
a  surgeon  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  who  took  him  to 
a  military  post  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  held  him  there  till 
1836  as  a  slave.  Dr.  Emerson  then  removed  the  plaintifTto 
Fort  Snelling,  north  of  36**  30'  and  north  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  where  he  held  him  as  a  slave  till  1836. 

In  1835,  Harriet,  a  negro  slave  of  Major  Taliaferro,  an 
officer  in  the  army,  was  taken  by  her  master  to  Fort  Snelling, 
where  she  was  held  as  a  slave  until  1 838,  having  been  sold  in 
the  meantime  to  Dr.  Emerson. 

In  1836,  the  plaintiff  and  Harriet,  with  the  consent  of  Dr. 
Emerson,  inter-married  at  Fort  Snelling,  and  had  two  children, 
one  born  north  of  the  north  line  of  Missouri,  and  another 
within  that  state. 

In  1838,  Dr.  Emerson  removed  the  plaintifTand  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  State  of  Mbsouri  where  they  have  since  resided. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  Dr.  Emerson  sold  the 
family  to  the  defendant  as  slaves,  and  the  defendant  had  ever 
since  claimed  them  as  such. 

Previous  to  this  action,  Dred  Scott  brought  suit  for  his  free- 
dom in  the  Circuit  Court  of  St.  Louis  Co.,  and  obtained  a 
verdict  and  judgment  in  his  favor,  but  on  writ  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  the  judgment  below  was  reversed, 
and  the  case  remanded  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  state  to 
await  the  decision  of  this  case.  At  the  trial,  the  jury,  under 
instructions  from  the  court,  found  a  verdict  that  the  plaintiflf, 
his  wife  and  children  were  negro  slaves,  the  lawful  property  of 
the  defendant.  Upon  this  verdict,  judgment  was  entered  for 
the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff  filed  exceptions  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  court.  Upon  these  exceptions  the  case  came  up 
on  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  record  reached  the  court,  it  presented  tu'o 
questions:  i.  Whether  Scott  by  reason  of  his  African  descent, 
irrespective  of  the  question  of  his  personal  freedom,  could  be 
a  citizen  **  of  the  States  of  the  Union." 

2.  Whether  the  fact  that  Scott  having  been  a  slave  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  after  being  taken  by  his   master  to  a  free 
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State,  and  thence  into  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
north  of  the  parallel  of  36**  30'.  **  where  slavery  was  prohibited 
under  the  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise 
Act,  and  then  being  brought  back  to  the  State  of  Missouri, 
was,  in  legal  effect,  emancipated  by  residence  with  his  master 
in  a  free  state  or  a  free  territory,  so  that  the  condition  of  servi- 
tude would  not  re-attach  to  him  on  his  return  into  Missouri.*' 

The  first  question  was  involved  in  the  decison  of  the  court 
in  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction.  If  the  court  below  was  wrong 
in  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  this  plea,  and  its  action  should  be 
reversed,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  consider- 
ation of  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  only  necessary  order 
would  have  been  a  mandate  to  the  court  below  to  dismiss  the 
case  for  lack  of  jurisdiction.  If,  however,  the  court  should 
hold  with  the  court  below  that  it  was  compatible  with  citizen- 
ship to  be  a  negro  of  pure  African  descent,  then  the  second 
question  would  have  to  be  decided,  whether  residence  such  as 
had  been  held  by  Scott  and  his  family  in  a  free  state,  and  in 
the  Louisiana  Territory,  north  36°  30'  would  entitle  him  to 
freedom. 

The  second  question  involved  (a.)  a  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  the  residence  in  a  foreign  state  upon  the  status  of  a 
slave  in  Missouri,  and,  (b.)  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  any  portion  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  effect  of  such  prohibition  upon  the  status  of  the 
slave  in  Missouri. 

The  case  was  first  argued  at  the  December  Term  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1835,  and  it  was  then  decided,  in  conference, 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  decide  the  question  of  Scott*s 
citizenship  under  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  but  that  the  case 
should  be  disposed  of  by  an  examination  of  its  merits,  1.  ^.,  by 
deciding  whether  he  was  a  freeman  or  slave  upon  the  facts 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  under  the  plea  in  bar  of  the  action. 

The  question  to  be  decided  in  this  view  of  the  case  was 
merely  whether  the  removal  of  Scott,  by  the  temporary  resi- 
dence of  his  master  out  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  affected  his 
status  in  that  state.  This  question  was  already  res  adjudicata 
in  Missouri,  the  Supreme  Court  having  decided  to  the  effect 
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that  Scott's  removal  had  not  emancipated  him, — a  decision  at 
variance  with  other  decisions  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  but 
the  last  one  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  was  assigned  to  write  an  opinion  em- 
bodying this  view  of  the  case,  which  he  did,  JJ.  Curtis  and 
McLean  dissenting.  In  commenting  upon  this  opinion,  George 
Ticknor  Curtis  says : 

'<  The  astuteness  with  which  this  opinion  avoided  a  decision  of 
the  question  arising  out  of  the  residence  of  Scott  in  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  where  slavery  was  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  remarkable  subtilty  of  the  reasoning  that  this,  too, 
was  a  matter  for  the  state  court  to  decide,. because  the  law  of  the 
territory  could  have  no  extra  territorial  force  except  such  as  the 
State  of  Missouri  might  extend  to  it  under  the  comity  of  nations, 
show  very  distinctly  that,  after  the  first  aigument  of  the  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  was  not  deemed  by  a  majority  of  the  bench  to  be 
either  necessary  or  prudent  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  said,  in  the  opinion  prepared  by  Judge 
Nelson,  that  even  conceding  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  that 
this  provision  of  the  Act  of  Congress  is  valid  within  the  territory 
for  which  it  was  enacted,  it  can  have  no  operation  or  effect  beyond 
its  limits,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state.  .  .  .  Our  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  upon  this  branch  of  the  case,  that  the  question  involved 
is  one  depending  solely  upon  the  law  of  Missouri,  and  that  the 
Federal  Court,  sitting  in  die  state  and  trying  the  case  before  us, 
was  bound  to  follow  it." 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks  very  justly : 

"  If  this  view  of  the  case  had  been  adhered  to  by  a  majority  of 
the  court,  no  judge  would  have  placed  himself  on  record  as  holding 
that  a  free  negro  could  not  be  a  citizen,  and  therefore  could  not 
obtain  a  standing  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing, under  a  sul^equent  plea  to  the  merits,  that  he  bad  no  claim  to 
fr^om,  because  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  no  power 
to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  National  domain." 

Shortly  after  the  opinion  of  Justice  Nelson  had  been  written, 
and,  of  course,  before  it  was  promulgated.  Justice  Wayne  pro- 
posed a  re-argument  of  the  case,  and  it  was  ordered  for  the 
ensuing  term  upon  the  two  questions : 

I .  Whether,  after  plaintiff  had  demurred  and  the  court  had 
given  judgment  on  the  demurrer  in  favor  of  plaintiflf  and  had 
ordered  the  defendant  to  answer  over,  and  the  defendant  had 
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pleaded  to  the  merits,  the  Appellate  Court  can  take  notice  of 
the  facts  admitted  in  the  record  by  the  demurrer,  so  as  to 
decide  whether  the  court  had  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  cause. 

2.  Whether  or  not,  assuming  the  court  is  bound  to  take 
notice  of  the  facts  appearing  upon  the  record,  the  plaintiff  is  a 
citizen  of  the  State  of  Missouri  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789. 

*'It  will  be  seen  that  these  questions,"  says  Curtis,  "in  sub- 
stance and  in  terms  related  to  the  focts  set  up  in  the  plea  to 
the  jurisdiction,  and  to  the  power  of  the  Appellate  Court  to  act 
upon  those  facts  after  that  plea  had  been  overruled  by  the  Circuit 
Court  and  the  defendant  had  been  ordered  to  plead  to  the  merits, 
and  on  those  Hacts  set  forth  in  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine the  citizenship  of  the  plaintiff.  If  the  facts  of  Scott's  African 
descent  and  the  slsivery  of  his  ancestors  set  up  in  the  plea  to  the 
jurisdiction  could  be  rightly  taken  notice  of  in  the  Appellate  Court, 
as  admitted  by  the  plaintiff's  demurrer  to  that  plea,  and  if  it  should 
be  held  that  these  &cts  amounted  in  law  to  pioof  that  he  was  not 
a  "  citizen,"  then  there  was  nothing  that  could  in  judicial  propriety 
be  done  but  to  order  the  case  to  be  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. But  if  it  should  be  held  that  on  these  facts,  assuming  that 
die  Appellate  Court  was  bound  to  notice  them,  Scott  was  a  citizen, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  then,  and  only  then,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  judge  to  act  upon  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  merits  to  determine  the  constitutional  validity 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  restriction." 

Unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  of  the 
court,  one  of  its  justices,  Wayne,  conceived  the  idea  that  llie 
opportunity  had  come  for  the  court  to  decide  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territories  by  deciding  that 
Congress  had  no  right  to  prohibit  its  introduction,  and  that 
the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  was  null  as  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress  to  enact.  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Justices  Catron 
and  Grier  concurred  in  the  views  of  Justice  Wayne,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Chief  Justice  wrote  an  opinion  which,  when 
promulgated,  set  the  country  in  a  flame.  As  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Biddle  his  opinion  asserts  the  following  propositions : 

**  I.  A  free  negro  of  the  African  race  whose  ancestors  were 
brought  to  this  country  and  sold  as  slaves,  is  not  a  citizen  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

"  2.  The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  was,  therefore,  erro- 
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neous,  as  it  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  contioveny  between  the 
parties. 

''  3.  Scott  was  a  slave.  The  law  making  the  Territor7  of  Wis- 
consin free  territory  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

'^4.  The  Missouri  Compromise  Act  of  March,  iSao,  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  void." 

No  one,  with  any  knowledge  of  character,  would  question 
at  this  time  the  absolute  integrity  of  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
Chief  Justice  in  rendering  this  decision,  but  &imess  requires 
that  we  should  pronounce  it  an  error  of  enormous  conse- 
quence— all  the  worse  because  committed  by  going  outside 
the  legitimate  field  of  judicial  decision.    As  Mr.  Carson  says : 

*'  Without  entering  into  technical  niceties,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  general  judgment  of  the  profession,  irrespective  of 
the  political  question  involved,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  court  after 
holding  upon  consideration  of  the  plea  in  abatement  that  Dred 
Scott  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  dismissed 
the  case,  without  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  second 
question  involved,  and  that  in  doing  so  they  transcended  the  proper 
bounds  of  judicial  authority  and  indulged  in  mere  Mier  dicta  of  no 
legal  validity  or  conclusiveness." 

And  Mr.  Biddle  expresses  the  view 

**  that  the  Chief  Justice  in  an  anxious  endeavor  to  cany  out  the 
views  so  often  expressed  by  him  as  to  the  right  of  the  individual 
states  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  subject  of  this  domestic  relation 
has  been  carried  beyond  the  proper  limitations  within  which  it 
should  have  been  confined."  He  bases  his  views  upon  this 
reasoning : 

A.  The  plea  in  abatement  simply  raised  the  question  whether  a 
free  person  of  African  descent,  whose  ancestors  were  slaves,  was  a 
citizen  entitled  to  sue.  .  .  .  Now  it  was  shown  by  Curtis,  J., 
his  opinion  that  in  several  states,  notably  North  Carolina,  at  die 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  free  negroes  were  citizens. 
Therefore  the  plea  was  bad. 

B.  The  legislation  by  Congress,  including  the  celebrated  Act  of 
6th  March,  1820,  was  justified  by  the  Constitution.  The  article 
in  question  which  the  Chief  Justice  said  applied  only  to  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  Virginia  and  some  other  states  (Northwest  Terri- 
tory) had  no  such  restricted  meaning.     This  is  clear. 

I.  By  the  history  of  the  times.  2.  By  the  inherent  force  of  the 
words  of  the  Article  (Article  IV,  Section  3,  paragraph  2).  3.  By 
all  fair  and  reasonable  rules  of  construction,  includling  contempo- 
raneous construction. 

C.  Lastly  the  courts  of  Missouri  had  no  right  to  disregard  the 
law,  and  to  reverse  their  original  decisions,  nor  was  the  Federal 
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Supreme  Court  bound  to  follow  the  last  decision  of  the  highest 
court  of  this  state  under  the  circumstances  presented." 

While  it  is  true  that  six  of  the  eight  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  concurred  with  the  Chief  Justice  in  holding 
that  Dred  Scott  was  a  slave  and  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  should  be  affirmed,  each  of  these  judges  filed  a 
separate  opinion,  and  their  views  upon  the  various  questions 
involved  were  for  the  most  part  very  divergent.  The  great 
opinion  on  the  Dred  Scott  case  is  not  that  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, but  that  of  Mr.  Justice  B.  R.  Curtis,  of  which  Mr.  Biddle 
says,  "  hardly  too  much  can  be  said  in  praise  cf  this  masterly 
effort/' 

Justice  Curtis  having  affirmed  the  ruling  of  the  court  below 
in  favor  of  its  jurisdiction,  in  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  the 
plea  filed,  which  alleged  that  his  African  ancestry  debarred 
Scott  from  citizenship,  proceeded  to  show  that  while  the  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  Congress  was  not  legitimately  before  the 
court,  under  the  view  of  the  majority,  yet  as  the  court  had 
jurisdiction  in  his  view,  he  proceeded  to  consider  the  case  on 
its  merits.  He  shows  by  a  powerful  reasoning  that  the  court 
below  was  wrong  in  its  decision  and  that  it  should  be  reversed. 
At  this  distance  of  time,  with  a  new  generation  grappling 
with  new  issues,  it  requires  an  effort  of  the  imagination  to  ap- 
preciate the  enormous  sensation  caused  by  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  One  of  the  counsel,  a  brother  of  Judge  Curtis,  in 
his  memoir  of  his  distinguished  brother,  gives  his  opinion  as 
follows : 

**  The  course  of  the  majority  of  the  judges  in  this  case  of  Dred 
Scott  precipitated  the  action  of  causes  which  produced  our  Civil 
War,  and  which  would  otherwise  have  lain  dormant  until  the 
period  of  danger  to  the  Union,  arising  out  of  the  existence  of 
slavery,  had  passed  by  ...  On  the  one  hand,  without  the  stim- 
ulus afforded  by  the  decision,'  there  would  have  been  no  ade- 
quate cause  for  the  formation  in  the  Northern  States  of  a  geo- 
graphical party  with  professed  efforts  aimed  at  the  supposed  pre- 
dominance of  the  '  slave  power '  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  the  new  and  unnecessary  stimulus  of 
this  supposed  decision,'  Southern  feeling  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  theoretical  right  to  carry  slaves  into  the  territories 
must  have  died  a  natural  death.  .  .  .  Thus  a  great  misfortune, 
for  which   the  people  should  not  be  blamed,  because  it  was  not 
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solely  by  the  arts  of  demagogues  or  politicians  that  their  confidence 
in  the  court  was  impaired.  That  confidence  was  impaired  in  the 
minds  of  men  whom  no  arts  of  the  demagogue  or  politician  could 
reach.  A  vast  majority  of  the  legal  profession  throughout  the 
whole  North,  and  some  of  the  best  legal  minds  in  the  South,  alike 
rejected  the  supposed  decision  and  were  alike  dissatisfied." 
(Curtis,  Life  of  B.  R.  Curtis,  197,  198). 

Under  such  provocation  attacks  were  made  upon  the  Chief 
Justice  of  a  character  too  outrageous  to  dignify  by  attempting 
a  defence.  The  meanest,  because  of  the  artful  way  in  which 
his  language  was  presented,  was  that  which  attributed  to  him 
the  sentiments  that  a  negro  "  had  no  rights  which  the  white 
man  was  bound  to  respect/'  when  the  cqntext  shows  that  he 
was  endeavoring  to  state  an  historical  fact  to  show  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  unfortunate  race  was  held  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

How  grossly  unjust  it  was  to  attribute  unhumane  sentiments 
to  this  venerable  man,  especially  in  his  relations  with  the 
negro.  Although  bom  a  slaveholder,  he  was  so  inimical  to 
the  system  that  he  manumitted  all  of  his  slaves  and  took  the 
warmest  interest  in  their  welfare.  His  professional  abilities 
were  freely  given  in  the  defence  of  their  cause.  He  was  even 
known  to  stop  a  child  and  help  her  with  her  bucket  of  water 
in  the  streets  of  Washington  when  he  was  in  high  position — 
and  she  but  a  slave,  the  child  of  a  despised  race. 

Let  us  turn  from  this,  the  one  great,  most  unfortunate  epi- 
sode in  a  career  distinguished  for  usefulness  and  lustrous  with 
examples,  to  be  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  future  genera- 
tions. Let  it  be  finally  admitted,  in  the  light  of  history,  that, 
with  intentions  too  pure  and  lofty  to  be  doubted,  six  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  committed  an  error,  and  with  their 
chief  must  bear  the  responsibility  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  majority  went  aside  from  the  true  path  and  fell  into  a 
pit.  Their  conclusions  were  riddled  by  the  inexorable  logic 
of  Curtis  and  McLean,  and  served  no  other  purpose  than  to 
make  a  solemn  warning  to  their  successors. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Chief  Justice,  now  venerable 
with  a  great  age,  proceeded,  amidst  the  heated  excitement  of 
the  times  and  even  in  the  clash  of  arms,  to  administer  the 
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laws  with  a  calmness  and  unchangeable  dignity  that  extorted 
admiration  even  from  his  enemies.  His  stem  determination 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government  in 
matters  within  its  domain  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Ableman  v.  Booth,  21  Howard,  506,  where  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin  had  decided  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  was 
unconstitutional  and  resisted  its  enforcement.  In  his  opinion 
the  Chief  Justice  observes  : 

"Now  it  certainly  can  be  no  humiliation  to  a  citizen  of  a  re- 
public to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the  laws  as  administered  by 
the  constituted  authorities.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  among  his  first 
and  highest  duties  as  a  citizen,  because  free  government  cannot 
exist  without  it ;  nor  can  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a 
sovereign  state  to  observe  iiuthfully,  and  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity 
and  truth,  the  compact  into  which  it  voluntarily  entered  when  it 
became  a  state  of  this  Union.  On  the  contrary,  the  highest  honor 
of  sovereignty  is  untarnished  faith ;  and  certainly  no  faith  could 
be  more  dehberately  and  solemnly  pledged  than  that  which  every 
state  plicated  to  the  other  states  to  support  the  Constitution  as  it 
is,  in  all  its  provisions,  until  they  shall  be  altered  in  the  manner 
which  the  Constitution  itself  prescribes." 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  this  great  jurist  on  the  question  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  National  Government ;  but  when  the 
officers  of  that  government  exceeded  their  authority,  not  all 
the  terror  of  military  force  could  swerve  him  from  rebuking 
the  action. 

In  Ex  parte  Merryman,  (Campbeirs  Reports,  246),  a  citizen 
of  Baltimore  was  arrested  in  May,  1861,  by  a  military  force 
under  order  of  Major-General  Cadwalader,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  McHenry.  Upon  petition  of  the 
prisoner  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  sitting  at  chambers,  directing  the  commandant  of  the 
fort  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner  the  next  day.  When 
the  writ  had  been  served,  the  officer  made  return  declining  to 
obey  it,  (i)  because  the  petitioner  had  been  arrested,  by  order  of 
tiie  Msyor-General  commanding,  on  a  charge  of  treason  in  being 
"  publicly  associated  with  and  holding  a  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant in  a  company  having  in  their  possession  arms  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  avowing  his  purpose  of  armed  hostility 
against  the  government ;  (2)  that  the  officer  having  the  peti- 
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tioner  in  custody  was  duly  authorized  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  such  cases  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  the  public  safety/' 

The  Chief  Justice  held  these  reasons  to  be  insufficient,  and 
that  the  petitioner  was  entitled  to  be  set  at  liberty.  He  issued 
an  attachment  for  contempt  against  General  Cadwalader ;  but 
when  the  marshal's  returns  showed  that  he  could  not  senre 
the  writ,  and  the  evidently  superior  military  force  made  it 
useless  to  summon  the  passe  condUUus^  he  held  the  marshal 
excused  and  filed  an  opinion  upon  the  fiicts  and  law  of  the 
case,  showing  that  the  writ  could  not  be  suspended  without 
authority  of  Congress.  As  remarked  by' Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  bi- 
(^raphy : 

''  There  is  nothing  more  sublime  in  the  acts  of  great  magistmtes 
that  give  dignity  to  govermnents  than  this  atteoqil  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  die 
civil  authority  in  the  midst  of  amis.  His  court  was  open,  and  he 
sat  upon  the  bench  to  administer  the  law.  The  cannon  of  Fort 
McHenry,  where  Merryman  was  imprisoned,  pointed  upon  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  But  the  Chief  Justice,  with  die  weight  of  eighty- 
four  yean  upon  him,  as  he  left  the  house  of  his  acm-in-law,  Kb-. 
Campbell,*  remarked  that  it  was  likely  he  should  be  imprisoned  in 
Fort  McHenry  before  night,  but  that  he  was  going  to  court  to  do 
his  duty."     (Tyler,  427.) 

When  we  sit  down  in  the  quiet  of  our  libraries  to  give  a 
calm  judgment  upon  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Dred  Scott,  we  shall  see  how,  even  the  greatest,  purest 
and  most  dispassionate  men  all  unconscious  to  themselves, 
are  influenced  by  their  environment.  The  curse  of  slavery 
lay  upon  this  country  like  a  deadly  blight,  and  it  penetrated 
all  classes  of  society  in  the  South  and  warped  the  judgment 
of  men  whose  interests  were  involved  in  the  North.  It  is  no 
reflection  upon  the  great  Chief  Justice,  nor  upon  any  of  his 
associates,  to  say  that  they  were  affected  by  the  condition  of 
the  civilization  then  existing.  They  were  men  of  conservative 
temperament  and  they  well  hoped  that  the  fiat  of  the  law 
would  end  the  controversy.  They  were  greatly  mistaken.  As 
Mr.  Biddle  says»  in  his  criticism  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Prigg  V.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 
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"  In  truth  the  sulvcct  la\  beyond  the  domain  of  legislative  or 
judicial  action.  The  feeling  is  so  deep-seated  in  the  hearts  of  men 
to  comment  upon  untavorably,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
exercise  of  all  authority  distasteful  to  their  passions  or  their  pre- 
judices, that  it  is  impossible  to  reason  with  it,  or  even  to  contend 
against  it,  except  by  the  exercise  of  physical  force. 

Especially  is  this  so  in  free  countries,  and  particularly  in  one 
where  the  general  level  of  intelligence  is  high,  and  the  means  for 
concerted  action  abundant  by  reason  of  the  ability  for  the  almost 
instantaneous  propagation  of  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  the 
general  mass.  In  vain  shall  you  attempt  to  appeal  to  the  reason  or 
patriotism  of  men  thus  aroused.  You  may  demonstrate  with 
unerring  truth  that  the  Constitution  is  incapable  of  more  than  one 
construction  upon  the  point  in  question,  and  you  may  show  with 
the  clearness  of  the  noonday  sun  that  this  construction  favors  the 
obnoxious  practice.  You  may  further  prove  from  the  history  of  the 
times,  with  an  accuracy  which  admits  of  no  challenge,  that  the 
compact  by  which  the  several  states  were  fused  into  one  united 
body  wo'ild  never  have  taken  place  without  the  concession  which 
is  found  enacted  into  words  in  the  instrument  of  union.  You  may 
talk  of  duty,  justice,  fairness,  submission  to  the  laws ;  but  you  talk 
against  the  wind  in  doing  so.  When  men's  passions  are  aroused 
they  no  longer  reason.  P^tssion  is  at  one  end  of  the  line, 
reason  at  the  other,  and  the  latter  is  always  outweighed  by  the 
former.  Men  simply  rely  upon  their  feelings  as  their  principle  of 
action  ;  and  especially  do  they  do  this  when  they  can  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  gtatifying  these  feelings  without  expense  to  their 
pockets.  Adam  Smith  wrote,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  the 
resolution  by  which  our  ancestois  in  Pennsylvania  set  at  liberty 
their  negro  slaves,  must  satisfy  us  that  their  number  then  could  not 
have  been  very  great  in  that  state,  and  before  making  this  statement 
he  had  demonstrated  'that  the  work  done  by  slaves,  though  it 
appears  to  cost  only  their  maintenance,  is  in  the  end  the  dearest  of 
any  kind  of  labor.'  " 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  do  I  think  it  to  be  within  the 
scope  of  a  paper  of  this  kind,  to  attempt  to  describe  the  pri- 
vate life  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  but  it  is  necessary  for  a  just 
appreciation  of  his  character  to  know  something  of  his  habits 
of  life.  With  the  sincerity  that  was  one  of  his  most  notable 
attributes,  he  carried  out  unostentatiously,  but  with  perfect 
consistency,  his  conception  of  his  duties  towards  Almighty 
God;  never  swerving  from  his  faith  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  obeyed  its  requirements  down  to  the 
smallest  detail.  I  have  been  told  by  one  who  often  saw  him 
in  his  declining  years,  that  it  was  his  custom  to  attend  Mass 
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daily  and  his  slight  spare  form  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the 
streets  of  Washington  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  on 
his  way  to  and  from  his  church.  He  was  scrupulously  exact 
in  the  performance  of  official  duty,  yet  he  was  loved  and  rev- 
erenced by  all  his  associates.  It  was  said  of  him  by  a  po- 
litical opponent  (Mr.  Lamon), 

**  Chief  Justice  Taney  was  the  greatest  and  best  man  I  ever  knew. 
I  never  went  into  his  presence  on  business,  that  his  gracious  cour- 
tesy and  kind  consideration  did  not  make  me  feel  that  I  was  a 
better  man  for  being  in  his  presence." 

When  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  but  a  short  time  before  his 
deatii,  one  of  the  members  of  his  family  asked  him  for  a  sen- 
timent with  his  autograph,  he  chose  the  well-worn,  but  always 
impressive  lines  of  Horace : 

*' Justum  et  tanacem  propositi  virnm 
Non  dvium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultns  instantis  tyianni, 
Mente  qnatit  solida." 

And  surely  they  were  descriptive  of  his  own  character ;  just 
and  tenacious  of  his  views,  he  could  not  be  shaken  by  any 
threat  from  their  defence  when  occasion  required. 

On  the  1 2th  of  October,  1864,  his  illustrious  career  dosed. 
I  think  from  what  has  been  said,  you  will  need  no  words  of 
eulogy  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  examples  it  has  shown 
for  the  emulation  not  only  of  lawyers,  but  of  all  good  men. 
It  was  said  of  him  by  a  venerable  jurist,  Charles  O'Conor,  "  I 
will  not  attempt  the  hopeless  task  of  intensifying  by  mere 
words  the  strong  emotions  of  affectionate  and  reverential 
regret  for  our  great  loss  universally  felt  Those  who  knew 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  who  witnessed  in  his  administration  of 
justice  the  gracious  dignity  of  his  bearing,  and  the  stem  im- 
partiality of  his  judgment  find  in  their  own  vivid  recollections 
a  voice  with  which  mine  cannot  compete.  Those  who  have 
not  enjoyed  that  high  privilege  will  gather  from  the  perusal 
of  his  recorded  decisions  far  better  conceptions  of  his  worth 
and  intellectual  greatness,  than  any  mere  eulogium  could 
inspire.'* 

Walter  George  Smith, 

Philadelphia. 
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When  one.  not  a  payee  or  maker,  indorses  a  note  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  maker  of  it  credit  with  the  payee,  and 
before  the  note  has  been  indorsed  by  the  payee,  he  is  called 
an  anomalous  indorser.  It  is  the  impression,  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  to  hold  such  an  indorser. 
A  wishes  to  borrow  5iocx5  and  B  offers  to  lend  it  if  A  will 
give  security.  Accordingly  a  note  is  made — payable  to  B, 
signed  by  A  as  maker,  and  indorsed  by  C  to  j^ive  it  credit  with 
B,  who  then  parts  with  his  ^^ooo  to  A.  The  attitude  of  the 
Pennsylvania  courts,  it  is  thought,  is  :  that  B  cannot  hold  C ; 
that  a  subsequent  holder  who  has  notice  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  indorsement  cannot  hold  C ;  and  that  it  is  sufficient 
notice  of  these  circumstances  if  B*s  name  appears  on  the  back 
below  C's.  A  doctrine  of  this  sort  is  admitted  to  be  not 
altogether  satisfactory ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  opposed  to 
the  law  of,  perhaps,  every  jurisdiction  in  which  negotiable 
instruments  are  in  use;  and  because,  secondly,  it  is  a  result 
which  our  sense  of  natural  justice  instinctively  condemns ;  but 
still  it  is  reinforced  by  a  respectable  opinion  that  on  principle  it 
is  correct  and  that  any  contrary  doctrine  is  not.  Under  such 
drcumstances  two  questions  are  naturally  suggested.  Is  it 
really  inconsistent  with  the  legal  theory  of  notes  to  hold  an 
anomalous  indorser  ?  And  if  not,  have  the  cases,  nevertheless, 
settled  the  question  beyond  hope  of  being  corrected  ? 

The  first  question  has  been  so  much  discussed  that  one 
need  not  attempt  to  add  anything  to  what  has  already  been 
said  upon  it.  My  purpose  in  going  into  it  is  to  get  together 
.some  material  that  will  be  of  help  in  answering  the  second, 
that  is,  in  clarifying  the  cases,  and  so  to  find  out  exactly  on 
what  terms  Pennsylvania  really  is  with  the  subject. 

Putting  the  intimation  already  thrown  out  into  the  shape  of 
a  proposition,  we  may  start  out  by  saying  that  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  legal  theory  to  attach  a  liability  to  an  anomah^us 
indorser;  and  since,  to  prove  this,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
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show  only  how  he  can  be  held,  lack  of  patience  drives  us  at 
once  to  the  consideration  of  this  narrower  question.  Now, 
however  much  we  may  be  bent  upon  holding  him  to  some 
lir.bility,  we  will  quickly  make  up  our  minds  not  to  hold  him 
to  a  liability  that  does  not  fit  his  intention.  It  is  unfair,  for 
instance,  to  hold  him  as  a  maker  or  guarantor,  for  he  did  not 
intend  to  assume  the  liability  of  either  of  these.  He  intended 
tu  be  liable  only  after  the  maker ;  and,  although  he  under- 
stood himself  to  be  liable  secondarily,  it  was  not  necessarily  as 
a  guarantor.  He  expected,  furthermore,  to  be  liable  only 
upon  demand  and  notice;  to  make  him  a  maker  or  guarantor 
dispenses  with  these.  Pennsylvania,  in  the  early  cases,  did  not 
notice  these  objections  and  the  disposition  to  hold  him  as  a 
guarantor  was  almost  crystallized  into  a  settled  doctrine.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  injustice  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
was  notice ;  and  one  is  not  disposed  to  object  seriously  to  a 
case  which  it  is  better  to  know  is  settled  than  how.  But  the 
mistake  led  to  holding  the  indorser  even  where  there  was  no 
notice  and  so  imposed  a  different  liability  from  what  was 
assumed.  Both  these  errors  were  soon  unconsciously  corrected 
by  the  Statute  of  1885,  which  not  only  required  guaranties  to 
be  in  writing,  but  did  not  have  that  requirement  satisfied  by 
simple  indorsement.  Corrected?  Yes,  but  not  entirely;  an 
opportunity  was  open  to  start  on  the  right  track.  Instead,  the 
courts  made  another  and  more  serious  mistake ;  they  assumed 
that  if  the  anomalous  indorser  could  not  be  held  as  guarantor, 
he  could  not  be  held  at  all — ^this  without  really  any  attempt 
whatever  at  hunting  for  another  liability. 

Why  not  hold  him  as  an  indorser  ?  That  certainly  is  the 
very  liability  he  intended  to  assume,  and,  besides,  demand  and 
notice  are  necessary  to  hold  him  as  such  ;  so  that  the  objec- 
tions that  keep  him  from  being  responsible  as  a  maker  or 
guarantor  are  got  rid  of  It  has,  therefore,  been  suggested 
that  he  should  be  held  as  a  first  indorser,  because  "  the  prior 
party's  position  on  the  note  seems  to  render  his  liability 
strictly  anaiagous  to  that  of  the  drawer  of  a  bill  upon  the 
maker  in  favor  of  the  payee."  '    There  is  something  clumsy  in 

'  Daniel,  Sect,  714. 
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this  suggestion  and,  besides,  no  one  but  a  payee  can  be  first 
indorser. 

A  better  and  more  scientific  theory,  it  seems,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  New  York  court.  The  payee,  as  holder,  is 
allowed  to  sue  the  anomalous  indorser  as  second  indorser,  and 
the  objection  that  he  cannot  recover  on  the  ground  that  he  in 
turn  would  be  liable  as  first  indorser,  is  answered  by  saying 
that  that  defence  of  avoidance  of  circuity  of  action  is  not  avail- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  of  the  indorsement  show 
that  the  anomalous  indorser  was  not  to  hold  the  payee.' 
Professor  Ames,  in  his  summary,*  states  it  more  simply :  "The 
payee  as  holder,  may  obviously  indorse  the  instrument  to  the 
surety  without  recourse,  and  may  also  fill  up  the  blank 
indorsement  of  the  surety  to  himself.  In  this  way  the  parties 
.^c  placed  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  maker  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  delivered  the  note  to  the  payee,  the  payee  had  then 
indorsed  it  without  recourse  to  the  surety,  and  the  surety  had 
then  indorsed  it  to  the  payee.  In  both  cases  the  payee,  as  second 
indorsee,  charges  the  surety  as  second  indorser."  It  has  been 
binted  as  an  objection  to  this,  that  the  payee  has  no  authority 
to  indorse  "  without  recourse ;  "  but  the  answer  is  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  having  authority  at  all.  The  payee  is  allowed 
to  bring  out  matter  which  will  prevent  the  anomalous  indorser 
from  setting  up  the  defence  of  circuity  of  action ;  and  indorse- 
ment "  without  recourse  *'  is  nothing  more  than  a  convenient 
way  of  putting  down  this  result.  And  if  it  be  said  that  this 
is  really  introducing  parol  evidence  to  vary  a  written  contract, 
the  answer  is  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  evidence  :  the  payee 
may  bring  in  under  an  equitable  defence  the  same  matter 
which,  before  the  introduction  of  equitable  defences,  would 
have  entitled  him  to  an  injunction  preventing  the  anomalous 
indorser  from  suing  him  as  first  indorser ;  and,  certainly,  he 
may  prove  his  case. 

Settling  ourselves  down,  then,  upon  the  fact,  as  it  seems 
proper  we  may,  that  the  payee  as  second  indorsee  may 
hold  the  surety  as  second  indorser,  and  remembering  also 

»  Moore  v.  Cross,  19  N.  Y.  227  ( 1S59). 
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that  notice  is  necessary  to  charge  an  indorser,  we  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  examine  the  cases  with  some  sense.  Our  first  refresh- 
ing surprise  is  to  find  how  few  and  of  what  sort  the  authorities 
are ;  in  perhaps  not  more  than  four  cases  was  the  question 
involved  and  in  those  the  discussion  is  not  apt  to  meet  with 
approval. 

In  every  other  case  there  is  something  distinguishable.  In 
the  cases  in  which  there  was  no  demand  or  notice  it  was 
proper  not  to  hold  the  defendant.  Such  were  McCune  v. 
Taylor^  and  Barto  v.  Schmeck}  Such,  probably,  we  may  also 
take  SchoUenberger  v.  Neff^  and  Fegenbusk  v.  Lang^  to  be 
from  the  mere  fact  that  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
notice,  and  although  the  defendants  in  both  cases  were  held, 
the  result  is  unsatisfactory  and  must  be  due  to  starting  with 
the  mistaken  notion  that  guaranty  b  the  proper  action.  In 
Slunk  V.  Robeson^  and  Jiuk  v.  Morrison?  nothing  is  said  about 
notice.  The  second  simply  decides  that  a  mere  indorsement 
is  not  sufficient  writing  to  satisfy  the  statute.  In  all  these 
cases  excepting  Skenk  v.  Hoieson^  the  action  was  on  a  guar- 
anty and  any  discusssioii  in  them  would  have  little  weight  in 
an  action  on  an  indorsement.  Even  had  there  been  notice,  it 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  plaintiff  has 
misconceived  his  action.  One  case — Smiik  v.  iKfJi/fr'— did 
say  that  upon  indorsement  alone,  the  surety  is  not  liable  to  the 
payee.  Of  course,  the  payee  must  meet  the  defence  of 
avoidance  of  circuity  of  action  and  so  the  burden  is  upon 
him  to  show  that  the  surety  was  not  to  have  recourse 
to  him. 

In  only  one  case  before  Sckafer  v.  Tke  Bank?  does  it 
appear  that  the  defendant  had  notice,  and  in  that  he  was  held 
liable  to  a  holder  who  took   from  the  payee  after  maturity. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  holder  took  the  note  subject  to  equities,  the 
case  practically  decides  that  payee  may  recover.* 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  authorities  when  we  come  to 
Schafer  v.  T7u  Bank?  which  is  considered  the  leading  case — a 
distinction  due,  however,  not  so  much  to  its  solid  reasoning 
and  faithful  examination  of  the  cases  as  to  its  presumptuous- 
ness  in  putting  itself  down  as  settling  the  question  for  all 
time.  Solomon  Schafer  was  the  indorser  of  a  note  payable  to 
Jacob  and  Joseph  Schafer.  The  payees,  having  indorsed 
below  Solomon  Schafer 's  name,  had  the  note  discounted  at 
the  plaintiff  bank,  and  it  was  held  that  plaintiff  could  not  re- 
cover, although  there  was  demand  and  notice.  There  were 
two  counts — ^the  first  was  on  guaranty  ;  the  second  charged 
defendant  as  second  indorser,  alleging  that  payees  were  first 
indorsers. 

Justice  Sharswood  was  anxious  not  to  depart  from  the  au- 
thorities. •*  Our  unanimous  conclusion,"  he  says,  '*  is  to  ad- 
here to  these  decisions,"  and  he  overruled  the  only  case 
{Kyner  v.  Shower)  that  was  on  all  fours  with  the  one  he  was 
deciding.  He  goes  on,  "  But  were  there  more  doubt  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  settled  in  Barto  v.  Schmeck  and 
Jack  v.  Morrison  than  there  is,  we  ought  not  now  to  depart 
from  them,"  not  recognizing  that  not  only  demand  and  notice 
distinguished  the  cases,  but  that  those  cases  were  on  actions 
of  guaranty,  while  here  there  was  a  count  on  the  indorsement. 
This  failure  to  apprehend  the  subject  clearly  is  noticed  also  in 
the  examination  of  the  cases.  Taylor  v.  McCune  and  Barto  v. 
Schmeck  and  other  cases  do  not  have  their  decisions  stated 
with  the  exactness  we  should  expect.  It  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, too,  if  Justice  Sharswood  is  justified  in  his  criticism  of 
Justice  Gibson's  remarks  in  Kyner  v.  Shower.  The  statement 
in  that  case — ^^  and  when  there  is  no  such  proof,  he  authorizes 
the  payee  to  write  over  his  name  any  form  of  engagement  he 
may  see  proper  " — may  be  fairly  interpreted  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  statement  of  what  Justice  Gibson  himself  conceived  the 
law  to  be  rather  than  a  statement  of  what  he  supposed  Taylor 
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V.  McCune  established.  And  although  it  may  not  be  quite  ac- 
curate, its  aspect  is  considerably  altered  when  it  is  read  in  the 
light  of  the  facts  of  Kyner  v.  Shower, 

From  Justice  Sharswood's  whole  discussion  it  is  evident 
that  the  case  was  practically  decided  on  the  first  count,  and 
that  it  was  assumed  that  there  was  no  liability  on  the  second. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  into  the  reason  for  this  assump* 
tion.  We  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  traceable  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  introduction  of  presumptions  that  seem  to  serve 
no  purpose  but  that  of  confusing  the  subject.  In  Taylor  v. 
McCunc,  Bell,  J.,  says  of  Tillman  v.  Wheeler}  which  he  con- 
siders decisive  of  his  case,  that  it  decided  that  "  there  was 
nothing  to  disprove  the  legal  presun^tion  flowing  from  the 
appearance  of  the  paper;  that  T.  put  his  name  to  it  as 
second  indorser,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  payee,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  drawers  and  payee,  as  first  in- 
dorser." In  this  case  and  its  partner,  Herrick  v.  Carman* 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  indorser  intended  to  be  anything 
more  or  less  than  a  second  indorser,  with  the  privileges  that 
go  with  that  position,  one  of  which  is  to  look  back  to  the 
payee  as  first  indorser.  In  other  words,  the  payee  did  not 
show  that  there  were  circumstances  which  would  deny  the 
right  of  the  surety  to  have  recourse  to  him.  There  was  not 
this  difficulty  in  McCune  v.  Tt^lor,  for  there  it  appears  that 
Taylor  indorsed  to  give  the  note  credit  with  the  payee ;  and, 
therefore,  the  New  York  cases  were  not  in  point.  When 
nothing  2^)pears  except  the  indorsement,  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
need  there  is  for  a  presumption;  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  that  the  indorsement  was  to  give  credit  with  the 
payee,  it  is  contrary  to  the  fact  to  say  that  the  surety  is  pre- 
sumptively a  second  indorser  upon  the  responsibiliiy  of  the 
payee.  The  significant  result — and  it  is  perhaps  traceable  to 
this  misapplication  of  the  New  York  cases — is  that  Pennsyl* 
vania,  while  pretending  to  follow  New  York,  has  reached  an 
opposite  result — New  York   having  found  no  difficulty  what- 
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ever,  consistently  with  JtUman  v.  Wheeler  and  Herriek  v.  Car^ 
man,  in  holding  the  surety. 

Another  notion  ths^  has  helped  along  this  assumption  that 
a  surety  cannot  be  held,  was  introduced  in  Barto  v.  Schmeck, 
Woodward,  J.,  says:  "There  was  no  proof  to  charge  Barto 
with  liability  to  the  payee,  and  he  could  be  made  liable  to 
Schmeck  as  a  subsequent  holder  only  by  the  payee's  assum- 
ing the  responsibility  of  first  indorser.  ...  It  was  a  fraud  on 
Barto,  therefore,  for  Mannerback  (the  payee)  to  indorse  below 
him  and  to  negotiate  the  note  to  Schmeck  without  himself 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  a  first  indorser.  And  Schmeck 
took  the  note,  with  his  eyes  wide  open  to  the  fact  that  Man- 
nerback was  the  payee  and  could  not  regularly  be  second  in- 
dorser. This  was  a  circumstance  sufficient  to  discredit  the 
commercial  character  of  the  paper  and  to  put  Schmeck  upon 
inquiry,"  etc.  The  court  thought  that  Mannerback  was  not 
first  indorser,  because  he  signed  below  Barto  ;  but  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  names  to  determine  whether  or  no  one  is  a  first  in- 
dorser? It  seems  it  ought  to  be  immaterial  on  what  part  of 
the  paper  the  payee  writes  his  name  so  long  as  he  puts  it  down 
as  a  first  indorsement.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  simply  a 
question  of  what  was  the  payee's  intention  when  he  indorsed  ? 
It  seems  so ;  and  hence  that  intention  becomes  a  matter  of  in- 
quiry for  us.  Now,  it  is  surely  not  easy  to  impute  one  or 
another  definite  intention  to  a  payee  who  has  indorsed  below 
the  anomalous  indorser,  when  we  know  that  he  indorsed  in  a 
half-mechanical  way,  as  a  matter  of  course  in  business,  with- 
out any  contemplation  of  the  l^al  refinements  that  are  likely 
to  arise.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not  positively 
stupid  for  us  to  say  that  he  meant  his  indorsement  to  be  an 
indorsement,  and  hence  meant  it  to  pass  legal  title  and  to 
make  a  contract  just  as  other  indorsements  do.  But  a  payee 
can  transfer  legal  title  only  by  becoming  first  indorser,  for  the 
reason  that  otherwise  a  subsequent  holder  does  not  come 
within  the  tenor  of  the  bill ;  and,  therefore,  the  fair  and  natural 
interpretation  of  his  act  is  that  he  did  become  first  indorser. 

A  further  objection  to  Justice  Woodward's  dictum  is  the 
disastrous  result  that  would  come  from  following  it  out  logi- 
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cally.  If  it  is  to  put  a  purchaser  on  inquiry  when  the  payee's 
name  is  below  that  of  the  anomalous  indorser,  why  not  when 
his  name  is  written  across  the  face  or  lengthwise  on  the  back, 
or  in  any  other  of  the  numerous  positions  that  may  be  imag- 
ined ?  To  put  him  on  inquiry  in  a  particular  case  seems 
nothing  less  than  arbitrary.  And  what  would  the  result  be 
but  to  lessen  the  freedom  of  currency  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments, while  the  drift  of  the  law  merchant  is  in  the  opposite 
direction. 
"  Sharswood,  J.,  of  course,  had  to  admit  that  if  the  payee  in- 
dorsed "  without  recourse"  above  the  surety,  then,  as  to  bama 
fide  holders,  the  surety  would  certainly  be  conclusively  bound 
to  answer  as  second  indorser ;  but  he  claimed  that,  "  if  the 
surety  was  sued  by  the  payee  in  the  character  of  subsequent 
indorser,  he  undoubtedly  could  show  that  in  fiict  such  re^ 
stricted  indorsement  was  not  made  until  after  he  had  signed, 
and,  as  to  any  liability  to  the  payee,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  mere  evasion  of  the  statute  that 
was  intended  to  prevent  perjuries  as  well  as  frauds."  Accord- 
ing to  this  the  bona  fide  holder  may  sue  the  surety,  who  will 
then  have  no  recourse  to  the  payee  as  first  indorser  "  without 
recourse,"  or  he  may  sue  the  payee,  who,  we  may  suppose, 
has  also  signed  as  third  indorser,  and  the  payee  cannot  hold 
the  surety ;  so  that  it  is  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  holder, 
who  is  to  pay  the  note — ^the  surety  or  the  payee.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  Justice  Sharswood  fixes  the  liability  of  the 
surety  to  the  holder  by  the  law  merchant  (not  incorrectly) ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  the  liability  of  the  surety  to  the  payee 
(as  second  indorsee),  he  brings  in  the  statute — for  what  reason 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand. 

Only  two  cases  can  be  said  in  any  way  to  follow  Schafer  v. 
The  Bank.  With  the  admission  in  Murray  v.  McKee}  that 
"  it  was  rightly  decided  \l  Jack  v.  Morrison  is  to  be  considered 
law"  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  other  conclusion.  The 
other  case  is  Hauer  &  McNair  v.  Patterson}  in  which  Shars- 
wood with  fatal  consistency  held  that  an  anomalous  indorser 
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who  took  up  a  note  could  recover  against  the  payee  as  first 
indorser,  a  conclusion  the  very  opposite  of  which  a  good  case, 
Moore  v.  Cross  ^  says  no  one  would  doubt. 

The  last  case,  Amot  v.  Symands^  on  anomalous  indorse- 
ment may  be  consistent  with  Schrfer  v.  The  Bank^  but  the  test 
which  it  adopts  goes  far  toward  relaxing  the  doctrine  of  that 
case.  When  Amot  purchased  the  note  the  payee's  name  ap- 
peared in  the  proper  place  on  the  back,  while  that  of  the 
anomalous  indorser  was  at  the  opposite  end  and  inverted  with 
respect  to  the  payees'.  It  was  held  that  the  holder  could  re- 
cover against  the  anomalous  indorser.  The  court  says,  "  If 
the  defendant,  in  case  he  is  required  to  pay,  will  have  recourse 
to  the  payees,  it  follows  that  he  is  liable  as  second  indorser  to 
the  holder.  Whether  he  would  have  such  recourse  or  not  is 
really  the  test  of  liability.  .  .  .  The  l^al  effect  of  placing 
their  (the  payees')  name  where  it  is,  is  to  make  them  liable  as 
first  indorsers."  This  test  has  the  advantage  of  doing  away 
with  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  notice  which  we  have  seen 
occasioned  some  confusion  in  the  earlier  cases.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a  payee  comes  to  A  with  a  note  he  has  not  yet  in- 
dorsed, but  upon  which  there  appears  the  name  of  the  anom- 
alous indorser,  then  indorses  the  note  above  the  anomalous 
indorser  and  gets  the  money  from  A.  According  to  the  test 
laid  down  here  A  may  recover,  even  though  he  has  had  notice 
of  the  character  of  the  indorsement.  But,  however  satisfac- 
tory the  test  may  be  in  such  a  case,  the  objection  to  it  is  that 
it  will  not  work  where  the  payee  indorses  "without  recourse" 
above  the  name  of  the  surety;  for  the  surety  will  not  then 
have  recourse  to  the  payee,  and  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  he  would  be  liable  to  a  bona  fide  holder.  A  further  ob- 
jection to  the  reasoning  in  this  case  is  the  arbitrariness  with 
which  the  rule  is  laid  down  that  the  liability  of  the  indorser 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  payee's  name.  That  is,  if 
the  payee  indorses  in  position  A,  the  surety  is  to  be  held  ;  if 
one  or  two  inches  from  position  A,  he  is  not  to  be  held.  When 
recovery  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  inches  it  seems  you  are 
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getting  pretty  close  to  the  borderland  of  absurdity.  But 
besides  this  there  is  the  difficulty  in  applying  such  a  rule. 
Suppose  the  payee's  name  were  below  that  of  the  surety,  but 
in  the  right  direction,  while  that  of  the  surety  is  inverted,  or 
suppose  payee  wrote  his  name  lengthwise  along  the  back,  will 
the  test  help  you  very  much  in  determining  whether  or  no 
payee  is  first  indorser?  The  simple  and  workable  rule  is  to 
say  that  it  is  immaterial  where  payee  writes  his  name ;  how- 
ever inartistic  its  position  with  reference  to  other  names,  it  is 
still  a  first  indorsement  if  meant  to  be  such. 

We  have  noticed  that  it  seemed  improper  and  confusing  in 
such  cases  as  Barto  v.  Sckmeck  and  Sckafer  v.  The  Bank  to 
say  that  the  position  of  the  name  of  the  first  indorser  below 
that  of  the  second  was  sufficient  to  put  plaintiff  upon  inquiry. 
A  case — Loosee  v.  Bissell — ^  now  came  up  in  which  that  ques- 
tion would  seem,  upon  first  blush,  to  have  been  correctly  in- 
troduced. The  payee  of  a  note  that  had  been  indorsed  by  an 
anomalous  indorser  pledged  the  note  as  collateral  security 
with  the  plaintiff  bank,  but  did  not  indorse  it ;  subsequently 
he  had  it  discounted  by  the  bank  and  then  indorsed  it.  The 
bank  was  not  allowed  to  recover  on  the  ground  that  the  fiuls 
were  sufficient  to  put  it  upon  inquiry.  Of  course,  a  transferee 
of  a  note  is  taken  to  have  notice  of  what  appears  on  the  note, 
and  in  that  sense  it  can,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  holder  here 
was  put  upon  inquiry.  But  that  inquiry  would  develop  the 
&ct  merely  that  the  transfer  of  the  note  without  indorsement 
of  the  payee  would  operate  only  as  an  assignment  of  the 
payee's  interest,  and  that  that  interest  from  the  very  face  of 
the  p24>er  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  right  against  prior 
parties.  In  other  words  there  was  no  assignment  in  any  sense 
of  any  right — legal  or  equitable — against  the  surety,  and  it  is 
irrelevant,  therefore,  to  bring  in  any  talk  of  notice  of  equities 
that  he  may  have  against  the  payee.  More  than  this,  it  seems 
quite  inaccurate  to  speak  of  the  equities  of  the  subsequent 
holder  against  the  payee.  An  indorser  always  recovers  on 
his  legal  title  and  the  question  strictly  is  not  whether  he  has 
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an  equity  against  the  payee,  but  whether  the  payee  has  an 
equitable  defence  to  the  legal  action.  The  defence  to  plain- 
tifTs  action  here  was  not  that  he  had  noHce^  but  that  he  had 
not  given  vahu.  The  money  that  he  paid  in  the  first  instance 
was  in  consideration  of  what  was  then  assigned  him,  and  at 
that  time  he  got  no  right  against  the  surety.  True,  the  sub- 
sequent indorsement  by  the  payee  gave  him  legal  title,  but  at 
that  time  he  gave  no  value  for  the  right,  and  hence  is  not  a 
purchaser  for  value. 

A  few  more  cases  are  usually  dted  under  the  head  of  anom- 
adous  indorsement  that  have  no  business  to  be.  EUbertv. 
Rnkbeimr^  merely  decides  that  you  may  prove  a  guaranty  if 
you  have  a  writing.  In  Temple  v.  Baker?  the  question  was 
simply  whether  there  was  a  memorandum  in  writing  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  statute. 

In  Slack  v.  Kirk?  the  discussion  of  anomalous  indorsement 
with  the  subsequent  supposedly  necessary  adherence  to  Schqfer 
V.  The  Bank^  gives  an  awkwardness  to  the  case  from  which  it 
ought  to  be  free.  Slack,  the  payee,  indorsed  the  note  as  first 
indorscr.  Subsequently,  Kirk  indorsed  the  note,  but  inadvert- 
entfy  wrote  his  name  above  that  of  the  first  indorser.  It  was 
held  that  Kirk,  who  when  the  note  fell  due  paid  half  of  it  to 
the  subsequent  holder,  could  not  recover  from  Slack.  The 
theory  of  the  court  was  that  Kirk  could  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the  holder  and  so  recover  from  Slack,  while  Slack 
could  not  hold  Kiric  because  Kirk  was  an  anomalous  indorser. 
The  result  was  satisfactory ;  the  theory,  rather  otherwise;  for 
the  case  seems  capable  of  the  simple  explanation  that  a  second 
indorser  may  hold  a  first.  The  contention  that  this  is  not  so 
when  the  name  of  the  second  appears  above  that  of  the  first 
teems  so  weak  that  one  hardly  stops  to  ccMisider  it  If  an 
answer  were  needed  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  can  be 
shown  by  parol  matter  that  the  second  indorser  put  his  name 
above  by  mistake. 

The  latest  case  dted  under  anomalous  indorsement  is  C/»- 

>68Ptt.a4S(i87x). 
•lasP*.  634  (1889). 
•67  Pa.  380(1871). 
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iral  National  Bank  v;  Dreydoppel}  A  note  was  made  by  J.  & 
E.,  payable  to  their  own  order,  and  indorsed  by  defendant,  and 
subsequently  by  the  makers  themselves.  The  court  accounts 
for  the  refusal  of  the  cases  to  allow  recovery  against  the 
anomalous  indorser  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  recourse  to 
the  payee ;  but  it  contends  that  the  reason  fails  in  the  present 
case  because  he  has  recourse  to  the  payees  as  makers^  and 
that  he  should  therefore  be  held.  Again  the  result  is  correct, 
but  again  the  question  of  anomalous  indorsement  has  no 
business  to  be  discussed.  A  man  cannot  promise  himself,  and 
so  a  note  payable  to  the  maker  is  incomplete — is  not  a  note 
and  does  not  become  such  until  after  the  maker  indorses  it. 
At  that  time  the  effect  of  the  indorsement  is  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  the  indorsee  and  so  complete  the  note.'  This  in* 
dorsement,  however,  is  not  a  strict  indorsement,  for  that  is  .a 
transfer  or  pre-existing  liability,  and  here  there  is  no  such  lia- 
bility. The  maker,  by  putting  his  own  name  down  as  payee, 
reserves  the  designation  of  the  payee  for  a  future  time  and  hps 
subsequent  indorsement  is  merely  this  designation  of  the  payee; 
so  that  the  apparent  anomalous  indorser  is  really  the  first 
indorser,  and  hence  there  is  nothing  irregular  about  the  note. 

I  have  gone  into  the  cases  sufficiently,  I  tiiink,  to  show  tiiat 
they  are,  at  least,  not  very  satisfactory.  In  not  one  of  them 
does  there  seem  to  be  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  subject;  is 
most  of  them  anomalous  indorsement  did  not  require  discus- 
sion ;  in  tiiose  that  it  did  the  reasoning  could  be  sounder.  And 
it  is  more  than  just  possible,  too,  that  it  may  be  fairly  said  tiiat 
it  has  really  not  been  settled  in  Pennsylvania  that  an  anom- 
alous indorser  who  gets  notice  cannot  be  held.  It  is  certain, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  authorities  are  in  such  a  shape  that  stare 
decisis  loses  much  of  its  nightmare  effect  That  principle, 
after  all,  it  may  sometimes  be  only  the  next  best  thing  to 
follow  with  conscious  blindness;  the  t^^r^  best  thing  maybe 
to  disregard  it  intelligently. 

George  Stem, 

PhUadelpliiA;  March,  1S99. 

*  134  Pa.  499  (1890). 

'  Hooper  v,  Williama,  a  Ezch.  iS. 
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As   M ARKKD   BY    DeCISIOKS  SkUECTBD    FROM    THE  AdVANCB 

Reports. 


CAMMXBMB. 
The  word  **  cars  "  in  a  Wisconsin  Statute,  giving  a  right  of 
hbbj  fart     action   to   railway  employes  injured  by  fellow- 
•ro"Cw«»   servant's  negligence  (ll   1893,  c.  220),  was  held 

to  include  hand-cars :  Benson  v.  Chicago,  St  P.,  M.  &  0,  R. 

(Sup.  Ct  of  Minnesota),  77  N.  W.  798. 

A  bought  a  mileage  book,  containing  a  clause  of  forfeiture 
for  use  by  any  other  than  the  purchaser,  with  money  furnished 
^^  by  a  ticket  ''scalper/'  paid  him  for  the  part  she 
had  used,  and  deli^xred  to  him  the  unused  por- 
tion. She  afterwards  attempted  to  take  a  second 
trip  on  the  same  book,  but  in  the  meantime 
person  had  used  it,  and  on  evidence  oi  this  the  rail- 
road company  had  listed  the  ticket  as  forfeited.  A  was 
j^ocordmgly  coaq)elled  to  surrender  the  book  and  pay  fue 
mder  pain  of  being  put  off  the  train.  On  action  by  A  against 
the  railroad,  A  and  the  scalper  agreed,  in  testifying,  that  no 
authority  to  permit  others  to  use  the  ticket  had  been  given  by 
A.  Held,  that  the  ownership  of  the  mileage  was  for  the  jury, 
and  that  if  the  title  to  it  remained  in  A,  and  she  gave  no  license 
to  others  to  use  it,  the  ticket  was  not  forfeited.  Judgment  for 
A  affirmed.  Mueller  v.  Chicago,  B.  &  N.  R.  (Sup.  Ct.  of 
Minnesota),  77  N.  W.  566. 


coNsmnnnoNAL  law. 

An  iiqiiiiction  against  a  criminal  prosecution,  in  a  state 

court  under  a  valid  state  law,  of  a  bank  officer  for 

embezzlement,  cannot  be  granted  by  a  Federal 

;^^^  court  because  the  latter  had  previously  obtained 

jurisdiction  in  equity  cases  in  which  a  receiver  of 

the  bank  had  been  appointed  and  the  civil  liability  of  such 

officer  was  in  litigation :  Harkrader  v.  Wadley,  19  Sup.  Ct.  140. 

In  Howell  v.  Miller  etal^gi  Fed.  129,  the  Circuit  Court  of 

247 
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Appeals  decides  (i)  A  compiler  and  publisher  of  an  annotated 
SaittoProtccc  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^e  Statutes  of  a  state  may  copyright 

Copyright,  his  work,  and  such  copyright  will  cover  and  pro- 
'■?^"«*"*"*   tect  such  part  of  the  contents  as  is  the  product  of 

Authority.  ^^  ^^^  labor.  (2)  A  suit  to  enjoin  the  publica- 
eicveath      tion,  distribution  and  sale  of  a  similar  work,  on 

AHCBdHMat  ^jjg  ground  that  it  infringes  such  copyright,  is  not 
a  suit  against  the  state  within  the  purview  of  the  Eleventh 
Amendment,  U.  S.  Const.,  because  the  matter  for  such  publi- 
cation was  prepared  under  direction  of  a  state  statute,  and  is 
owned  by  the  state  and  in  its  possession,  and  the  defendants 
are  officers  and  agents  of  the  state,  and  proceeding  in  accord- 
ance witli  such  statute. 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Wilkes  County  v.  Call  (Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina),  31  S.  E.  481,  is  a  late  <^ase  of  bond 
lapairMMtof  repudiation.  The  bonds  were  declared  void, 
theObUtatioB  against  the  dissent  of  two  justices,  on  various 
•*  Contract*  technical  grounds,  among  which  was  the  &ct  that 
the  vote  on  the  second  reading  of  the  act  authorizing  tlie 
loan  was  not  recorded  in  the  journal  of  the  legislature. 
"  There  can  be  no  bona  fide  holders  of  unconstitutional  obli- 
gations," says  the  court,  *'  nor  can  ignorance  of  pubUc  stat- 
utes and  legislative  journals  be  deemed  otherwise  than  wilful 
or  negligent." 

A  decision  precisely  similar  to  this  {Union  Bank  v.  Board 
of  Comt^s,  119  N.  C.  214,  25  S.  E.  966)  was  held  by  District 
UDooffstato  J"dg^  Pumell  (Bank  v.  Board,  90  Fed.  7,  E.  D. 
Pcctoi—iMoM  of  N.  C.)  to  govern  only  for  the  future.  Its  appli- 
■  "Law"  cation  to  contracts  entered  into  previously  was 
considered  by  the  learned  judge  unconstitutional,  as  being  leg- 
islation  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Former  deci- 
sions had  established  the  law  in  North  Carolina  that  "  the 
copy  of  an  act,  attested  according  to  law  by  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  and  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,"  constituted  "  conclusive  proof  of 
the  enactment  and  content3  of  the  statute  of  the  state,"  not  to 
be  attacked  "  by  the  legislative  journals  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner." This  "  law  "  of  the  state  could  not  be  "  repealed  "  by 
judicial  decision  so  as  to  invalidate  contracts  already  formed. 

This  decision  of  the  Federal  court  goes  very  far,  but  not 
farther  than  Pease  v.  Peck,  18  How.  599  (1855).  In  the  latter 
case  the  act  in  question  was  never  passed  by  the  legislature, 
but  was  engrossed  by  a  clerk's  mistake.     For  a  number  of 
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years  the  state  courts  treated  the  statute  as  valici,  but  later  dis- 
covered the  error,  and  declared  the  law  void  ab  initio.  This 
decision,  in  its  application  to  contracts  entered  into  on  the 
fiuth  of  the  original  construction,  was  reversed  by  the  United 
Slates  Supreme  Court 

In  diis  connection  especial  interest  attaches  to  the  last  Vir- 
ginia coupon  case,  McCuUaugh  v.  State  of  Virgima^  19  Sup. 
Q.  1 34.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia  declared 
unconstitutional  in  totoHtut  Act  of  1871,  which 
made  bond  coupons  receivable  for  state  taxes  and 
gave  rise  to  the  whole  brood  of  cases  of  which 
this  is  the  latest,  and  accordingly  denied  remedy 
to  a  bondholder,  McCullough.  The  court,  in 
taking  this  action,  made  no  mention  of  the  Act  of  1887,  under 
the  authority  of  which  the  state  officers  refused  to  receive  the 
coupons  in  payment  of  taxes.  Neverthless,  the  United  States 
^  Supreme  Court  granted  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Virginia,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter's  action  impaired 
the  obligation  of  McCuUough's  contract  As  Mr.  Justice 
Peckham  points  out,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  this  furnishes 
the  first  instance  <A  the  granting  of  such  a  writ  under  the 
contract  clause,  where  the  state  court  had  not  upheld  a  state 
statute,  wUch  was  Mcgpi  to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract To  be  sure,  the  majority  asserts  this  case  to  be  fracts- 
cidfy  ginng  effect  to  the  Act  of  1 887,  while  not  nominally 
'doing  so.  But  the  view  in  the  dissenting  opinion  seems  the 
more  rational,  and  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
rule  of  Gelfke  v.  Dubuque  has  in  this  case  been  extended, 
and  that  settled  judicial  construction  of  a  state  law  is  here 
considered  part  of  the  statute  for  the  purpose  of  giving  juris- 
dktion.  by  the  subject-matter,  just  as  before  it  had  been  con- 
sidered part  of  the  statute  for  the  decision  of  a  case,  after  the 
Federal  jurisdiction  had  been  conferred^  citizenship. 


CONTRACTS. 

In  Mcffett,  Hodglans  &  Clark  Co.  v.  Rochester  (Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals),  91  Fed.  28,  the  plaintiffs  filed  a  bill  for  a 
MMA»,  rescission  of  a  contract  awarded  to  him  for  public 
itiiriMiia  work,  on  the  ground  of  mistake,  in  that  they  had 
made  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  certain  tunnel 
excavation  by  omitting  to  take  into  consideration  certain 
features  of  the  work,  thereby  making  his  bid  ^27,000  less  than 
it  should  have  been.     The  court  dismissed  the  bill  on  the 
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ground  that  the  alleged  mistake  lacked  two  elements  essential 

to  render  it  one  for  which  rescission  would  be  granted ;  first, 

it  was  not  mutual,  and,  second,  plaintiff  was  not  free  from 

negligence, 

A  and  B  entered  into  a  written  agreement  to  embark  in  a 
joint  venture  in  the  purchase  of  stocks,  B  to  furnish  the  capital 

Usury.  to  Carry  on  the  business,  to  share  equally  in  the 
*-•"  profits,  and  in  case  of  loss  to  be  reimbursed  not 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  full  amount  of  his  investment,  but  to 
receive  a  sum  in  excess  of  legal  interest  thereon.  Held,  it  not 
being  shown  that  the  agreement  was  a  device  to  conceal  a  loan 
of  money,  that  the  contract  was  not  usurious :  Orviss  v. 
Curtiss  (Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York),  52  N.  E.  690. 

On  appeal  from  a  judgment  against  B  on  a  bail  bond,  B 
contended  that  there  was  no  consideration  for  the  bond. 
Bail-bond,  inasmuch  as  C,  for  whose  appearance  the  bond 
conskieratioB  ^as  given,  was  at  the  time  of  his  escape  under 
arrest  for  another  offence.  Held,  afllirming  the  judgment, 
that  the  discharge  from  custody  for  the  offence  for  which  the 
bail  was  given  was  sufllicient  consideration  for  the  bond, 
though  the  offender  was  in  custody  for  another  offence  until 
his  escape :  Dutdap  v.  State  (Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas),  49 
S.  W,  349. 


CORPORATIONS. 

National  Bank  v.  lUhuns  &  W.  Lumber  Co.,  77  N.  W.  185 
{Supreme  Court  of  Wijuronsin),  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
stock  iMutd  decisions  which  recognize  that  it  is  only  on  the 
In  ExdMBfe  ground  of  fraudulent  overvaluation  of  the  prop- 
fi>r  Property  grty  that  the  stock  issued  in  exchange  for  it  can 
be  treated  by  creditors  as  not  fully  paid.  The  court  cites, 
with  approval,  the  well*known  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  Cait  v.  AmalganuOing  Co.,  1 19  U.  S. 

343- 

Ignoring  for  a  moment  the  '*  corporate  entity/'  we  cannot 

but  regard   stockholders  as  partners  with   limited   liability^ 

stock  soM  at  Hence,  we  conclude  (i)  that  a  stockholder  who 

o  Discmmt,    has  been  induced  by  fraud  to  subscribe  to  stock, 

IwSit tonL*  has  an  equity  of  rescission  against  his  associates ; 

ociiid  for      (2)  that  his  equity  will  not,  however,  avail  against 

Praad        ^he  legal  right  of  a  corporate  creditor,  who  is  in 

substance  the  creditor  of  all  who  are  stockholders  when  his 
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debt  accrues ;  (3)  that  the  liability  of  a  stockholder  to  re- 
spond up  to  the  par  value  of  his  stock  is  the  same  thing 
(within  limits)  as  the  liability  of  the  partner  to  respond  for 
firm  debts  to  the  full  extent  of  his  resources ;  (4)  that  as  a 
private  agreement  of  indemnity  is  enforceable  between  part- 
ners, so  an  agreement  that  a  stockholder  shall  not  be  liable 
for  the  par  of  his  stock  is  valid,  except  as  against  corporate 
creditofB ;  and*  thetdbre,  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  to 
deprive  Um  of  his  equity  of  rescission  under  the  circumstances 
above  stated.  This  is  all  that  there  is  (except  a  point  of  equity 
pleading)  in  such  a  case  as  Barcus  v.  GaUs^  89  Fed.  785 
(Crc.  Q.  of  AppL  4th  Circ.).  The  court,  however^  being 
sadly  hampered  by  the  artificial  reasoning  to  which  long 
fiunOiarity  with  the  "  entity  "  has  accustomed  us,  labors  hard 
to  reach  the  proper  result,  and  does  so  only  after  a  toilsome 
journey. 

In  RffWi  V.  Liuikald,  77  N.  W.  153,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin  deals  another  blow  at  the  obsolescent  *'  trust 
fund  theory  "  by  remarking  that  *'  it  is  true  that 
the  mere  fiict  of  the  insolvency  of  a  corporation 
does  not  convert  its  property  into  a  trust  fund  for 
tte  benefit  of  all  its  creditors,  so  as  to  prevent  one  irf*  them» 
williout  fraud,  from  obtaining  a  preference  by  ordinary  adveri- 
tvy  proceedings."  This  must  involve  the  concession  that  a 
corporation  may  prefer  a  creditor.  The  court,  however,  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  right  to  prefer  a  director  who  is  a 
creditor.  The  case  before  the  court  was  a  case  of  trickery 
and  sharp  practice  upon  the  part  of  the  fiivored  director.  It 
is  to  be  rqp-etted  that  the  court  did  not  rest  its  decision  on 
the  ground  of  fraud.  It  seems  impossible  to  sustain  the  prin- 
ciple as  broadly  as  the  court  undertook  to  state  it 

Although  the  stock  of  his  corporation  was  fully  paid,  a 
stockholder,  who  voluntarily  discharged  a  cor- 
porate debt,  asserted  an  equity  of  contribution 
against  his  fellow-stockholders.  The  court  de- 
nkd  his  right.     Gorder  v.  Connor^  jy  N.  W.  383. 


CRmiMALLAW. 

In  (^en  v.  Eltis,\iZgg\  i  Q.  B.  231,  false  representations 

had  been  made  in  Glasgow,  but  the  goods  were  obtained  in 
England.  Held,  that  the  offence  consists  in  ob- 
taining the  goods,  and  not  in  making  false  pre- 
tences whereby  they   might   be   obtained,   and» 
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therefore,  the  English  court  had  jurisdiction  to  try  the  charge 

of  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences. 

Who  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  was  the  question  involved  in 
In  re  Money,  55  Pac.  930,  which  was  before  the  Supreme 
Pagitivcs  Court  of  Washington.  The  petitioners  were  con- 
froaJwuce,  victed  of  murder  in  Idaho,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
coBvictor'  pnsonment  in  the  penitentiary  of  that  state.  In 
going  from  the  place  of  trial  to  the  penitentiary, 
in  custody  of  an  officer,  they  were  compelled,  by 
the  topographical  condition  of  the  country,  to  pass  through 
a  portion  of  another  state.  When  in  this  portion  they  applied 
for  their  release  on  habeas  corpus^  on  the  ground  that  the 
officer  had  no  authority  to  detain  them  in  that  state.  Held, 
they  were  not  fugitives  from  justice,  but  convicted  persons 
under  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  a  sister  state  to  which  full 
faith  must  be  given.    Remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  officer. 


EQUITY. 

The  case  of  Coons  v.  Christie,  53  N.  Y.  Suppl.  668,  carries 
the  use  of  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes  further  than  any 
iBfaBcttoM,  ^^^^^  which  has  come  to  our  notice.  The  court 
RMtntat  would  Seem  to  hold  that  one  may  be  restrained 
Trade  iT  kMc  ^^  injunction  from  asking  another  to  break  his 
contract  with  the  plaintiff,  thus  not  only  follow- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Lumley  v.  Guy,  2  E.  &  B.  216,  but  pre- 
venting the  breach  of  duty  recognized  in  that  case,  by  an 
injunction.  The  court,  however,  put  their  decision  on  another 
ground.  The  defendant  had,  as  an  officer  of  a  union,  ordered 
the  employes  of  the  plaintiff  to  stop  work.  The  decision 
granting  the  injunction  is  apparently  placed  on  the  ground  of 
an  organized  interference  with  the  plaintifi's  business.  This 
idea  underlies  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  opinion  in  Arthur  v.  Oakes^ 
62  Fed.  321,  where  he  held  a  strike  in  itself  illegal  as  a  com- 
bination to  injure  another.  Compare,  also.  Farmers'  Loan  and 
Tnist  Co,  V.  North  Pacific  R.  R.  Co, ,  60  Fed.  803.  The  principle 
of  law  would  seem  to  be  that  all  combinations  which  injure  the 
business  or  property  of  another  are  unlawful.  It  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out  that  if  actors  and  the  injured  party  are  com- 
petitors in  trade,  this  principle  is  not  law.  Where  the  actors 
are  workmen,  and  the  injured  employers,  it  is  in  this  country 
rapidly  tending  to  become  law.  Compare  Allen  v.  Flood, 
[i  898]  A.  C.  I  ;  Davis  v.  Engineers,  5 1  N.  Y.  Suppl.  180 ;  and 
the  opinion  of  Holmes,  J.,  in  Vcghlahan  v.  Gunter,  44  N.  E. 
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(Mass.)  IC77.  The  second  case  deals  with  the  principle  of 
Lumley  v.  Guy,  the  third  with  harm  which  one  may  do  to 
another  with  impunity,  and  AUen  v.  Floods  more  or  less  with 
both  questions. 

GUARANTY. 

Ordinarily  an  agreement  with  a  bank  to  be  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  notes  cf  a  third  person  which  it  may  endorse, 
is  a  continuing  offer,  which  may  be  withdrawn  as  to 
any  subsequent  notes  by  notice.  Home  Savings 
Bamk  V.  HosU,  77  N.  W.  (Mich.)  625,  was  a  case  of  this  kind, 
where  the  directors  of  a  company  had  executed  their  bond  to 
the  bank  for  indorsements  to  be  made  during  the  ensuing 
year.  It  was  held,  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  espe- 
cially because  the  bond  was  only  a  substitute  for  another,  the 
consideration  for  which  had  been  executed,  that  it  was  not 
revocable  by  notice,  and,  therefore,  not  by  the  death  of  one  of 
the  obligors. 

LeUgk  Coal  and  Navigatiam  Co,  v.  Blaktslee,  41  Atl.  (Pa.) 
992,  decides  that  a  guarantee  of  the  validity  of  a  signature 
ftatHt»«f     to  a  power  on  a  stock  certificate  is  a  contract  from 
iiaNiMiai    the  date  thereof,  and  an  action  cannot  be  main- 
tained upon  it  on  proof  of  its  forgery  after  seven  years. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFB. 

Iowa  is  one  of  those  states  where  cruel  and  inhuman  con- 
duct must  endanger  life  in  order  to  constitute  a  ground  for 
divorce.  Blair  v.  Blair,  76  N.  W.  (la.)  700,  is 
a  good  illustration  of  how  far  such  conduct  may 
go  without  authorizing  the  court  to  separate  the 
parties— ^ven  to  hiring  a  man  to  compromise  his 
wife's  chasti^.  The  existence  of  such  a  case  is  a  strong  ar- 
gument in  &vor  of  moderately  liberal  divorce  laws. 

Driver  v.  Driver,  52  N.  E.  (Ind.)c407,  holds  that,  for  a  mar- 
CiMiiij       ried  man  falsely  to  deny  the  paternity  of  his  wife's 
child,  is  such  cruelty  as  will  entitle  her  to  divorce. 


INNKEBPBRS. 

In  the  case  of  Turner  v.  Stafford,  9  Pa.  Super.  Ct.  83,  it 

Qumt,       ^^  decided  that  the  absence  of  a  guest  all  night 

AbMMs  uvm  from  a  room  engaged  by  him  at  a  hotel  is  not 

fJ^T^'       such  n^ligence  on  his  part  as  will  bar  his  right 

McffNgmcc     ^^  recover  the  value  of  property  stolen. 
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MASTER  AND  SERVANT. 

Waiask  R.  Co,  v.  JCeUey,  52  N.  E.  (111.)  152,  was  a  case  in 
which  a  railroad  company  had  deducted  a  certain  monthly 
HMpitaifM*  ^""^  f*"®™  *^  wages  of  an  employe  for  the  pur- 
Railway  posc  of  maintaining  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  in- 
jured employes.  It  was  held  that,  so  &r  as  the 
management  of  the  hospital  was  concerned,  the 
company  was  like  any  other  principal,  liable  for  the  acts  of  its 
agents,  and  hence  liable  to  one  who  suffered  an  unnecessary 
amputation  by  a  surgeon,  employed  by  the  company,  who  was 
under  the  influence  of  narcotics. 

The  general  principle  of  the  duty  of  a  master  to  furnish  his 
servants  with  a  safe  place  to  work  and  proper  tools,  etc.,  is 
Safe  Ptacs  to  ^^^'  Settled.     The  difficulty  in  applying  it  is  seen 

wark.        in  Laie  Erie  &  W,  R.  Co.  v.  Morrissey,  52  N.  E. 

*}^y  (111.)  299.  The  plaintiffs  ground  of  complaint 
was  that  the  company  had  neglected  its  duty  of 
leveling  the  track  at  switching  points,  and  that  plaintiflr  had 
been  injured  thereby.  A  judgment  for  plaintiff  was  affirmed 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury. 
Plaintiff  escaped  the  ordinary  defence  of  having  voluntarily 
undertaken  the  risk  in  question  by  proving  that  it  was  his  first 
trip  as  conductor  to  that  place. 


MORTGAGES. 

Webber  v.  Lawrence^  77  N.  W.  (Mich.)  266,  is  an  instruc- 
tive case.  Lawrence,  holding  title  to  property  subject  to  a 
AMsapttoa.   ^ 1 5, COO  mortgage  in  favor  of  Webber,  deeded  it 

<>•**■«•  to  Coming,  who  by  the  deed  assumed  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  mortgage  debt.  A  contemporaneous  written 
agreement  disclosed,  however,  that  the  transaction  was  merely 
to  secure  Coming  for  indorsing  a  note  of  Lawrence's,  who» 
by  the  agreement,  was  to  retain  possession  of  the  prem- 
ises and  apply  the  income  to  the  payment  of  tlie  loan  and 
mortgage.  In  a  foreclosure  suit  by  Webber  it  is  now  held 
that  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  personal  decree  for  deficiency 
against  Coming ;  he  has  no  contract  with  him,  himself,  and 
his  right  through  Lawrence  is  subject  to  the  defence  that 
could  be  set  up  in  a  suit  brought  by  Lawrence  himself,  to  wit,, 
that  Lawrence  had  not  performed  his  part  of  the  contract. 
See  Gamsey  v.  Rogers,  47  N.  Y.  233 ;  Gc^Bfney  v.  Hicks,  131 
Mass.  124. 

The  familiar  rule  of  negotiable  paper,  that  its  transfer  car- 
ries with  it  an  implied  warranty  that  the  paper  is  genuine,  was 
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AMigamcBt,  applied  in  Waller  y.  Staples,  77  N.  W.  (la.)  570, 
Warranty  to  a  mortgage.  The  second  assignee  of  a  mort- 
gage was  tiiere  held  entitled  to  recover  against  the  first  the 
loss  accruing,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  mortgage  was  a 
forgery. 

m 

Long  V.  Landman,  76  N.  W.  (Mich.)  374,  is  a  recent  illus- 
tration of  the  principle  that,  where  an  executor  has  obtained 
Mwtii^  by   authori^  from  a  court  to  mortgage  his  testator's 

B""*"*^  estate,  the  mortgagee  has  a  right  to  rely  upon  the 
real  &cts  set  forth  in  the  petition ;  and  these  facts,  if  sufficient  to 
confer  jurisdiction  on  the  court,  cannot  subsequently  be  de- 
nied by  the  heirs  in  a  suit  to  foreclose  the  mortgage.  If  this 
were  not  so,  it  would  practically  be  impossible  for  an  executor 
to  borrow  any  money  on  a  mortgage. 


MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

In  an  action  against  a  city  for  maintaining  a  nuisance  in 
depositing,  near  the  premises  of  the  plaintiff,  garbage  gath- 
NaiMBCB.  ercd  from  the  public  streets,  the  court  affirmed 
i-*"W«ty  a  judgment  for  plaintiflf:  City  of  Albany  v.  Slider, 
(Appellate  Court  of  Indiana,)  52  N.  E.  626.  The  rule 
that  a  munidpal  corporation  cannot  escape  liability  for  main- 
taining a  nuisance,  under  the  plea  that  the  nuisance  was  cre- 
ated in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  to  the  public,  is  now  well  set- 
tled :  Haag  v.  Commissioners,  60  Ind.  511;  Petersburgh  v. 
Applegarth,  28  Gratt.  321 ;  Brayton  v.  Fall  River,  113  Mass. 
218:  Hannibal  \,  Richards,  80  Mo.  530;  Wood  on  Nui- 
sances, sec.  742. 

Electric  Power  Co,  v.  Mayor  of  City  of  New  York,  55  N.  Y. 
Suppl.  460.     In  this  case  the  electric  company  had  illegally 
■tiMiTti  ii    erected  wires  upon  housetops.     The  city  authori- 
Btoctric  wires  ties   cut  down  and   removed  the  wires   without 
*Uf^y      notifying  the  company  to  remove  them.     Held, 
that  the  city  was  liable  for  conversion  in  removing 
the   wires,  although  illegally   placed,  without  notifying  the 
company,  and  without  oflfering  the  company  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  reclaiming  them. 


MBGUGBNCB. 

The  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the  case  of  Laidlaw  v.  Sage, 
have  at  last  been  clearly  enunciated  by  the  New  York  Court 
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Proximate     ^^  Appeals  in  52  N.  E.  679,  and  the  result  reached 
CaoM,        is  substantially  the  same  as  when  the  case  was 

Dynaaito     fj^st   tried,  and  the  complaint  dismissed  because 

uteof a"'     there  was   no  connection   or,   at   least,  not  the 

Haouui  BdBt  necessary  connection  between  the  act  of  the  de- 

MsShMtf  fendant.  Sage,  and  the  injury  of  the  plaintiff;  in 
other  words,  that  the  act  of  the  defendant  was  not  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  injury  to  the  plaintiff.  The  facts  of  this  long 
protracted  case  were  :  In  December  of  1891,  one  Norcross 
entered  the  office  of  Russell  Sage,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  carpet 
bag,  and  handed  a  note  to  Sage  which,  in  substance,  stated 
that  there  was  ten  pounds  of  dynamite  in  the  bag,  which,  if 
dropped  on  the  floor  would  blow  up  everything  in  the  place. 
It  then  continued,  "  I  demand  ^1,200,000,  or  I  will  drop  the 
bag."  Sage  parleyed  with  him,  and  Norcross,  evidently 
believing  that  Sage  did  not  intend  to  comply  with  his  demand, 
caused  the  explosion  to  take  place.  Norcross  was  blown  to 
pieces,  one  of  the  clerks  was  killed,  and  everything  in  the  office 
was  shaken  up.  The  plaintiff  entered  the  office  a  short  time 
after  Norcross,  but  before  the  explosion,  and  claims  that  Sage 
caught  hold  of  him  and  moved  him  about  the  width  of  his 
body,  or  about  eighteen  inches,  thus  bringing  him  between 
Sage  and  Norcross,  and  he  was  in  this  position  when  the  ex- 
plosion took  place.  The  plaintiff  received  a  severe  injury  and 
he  brought  this  action  for  damages  against  Sage.  At  the  first 
trial  the  case  was  dismissed  because  there  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  trial  court,  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  This  was 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  they  holding  that  no  question 
of  proximate  cause  was  involved.  After  four  trials  and  the  ques- 
tions being  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  three  times, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  decides  that  there  was  no  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  practically  take  the  same  grounds  as  the 
original  trial  court,  so  that,  afler  all  these  years  of  litigation, 
the  plaintiff's  claim  is  practically  dismissed.  It  is  true  that 
the  judgment  was  reversed  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  yet  the 
view  that  the  court  took  of  the  evidence,  puts  an  end,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  case,'  unless  some  new  evidence  is  dis- 
covered. The  court  did  not  rest  its  opinion  upon  the  question 
of  proximate  cause  alone,  yet  it  is  very  apparent  that  that 
was  the  determining  factor  in  the  decision,  and  it  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  plaintiff  would  have  been  injured  if  Sage  had 
not  moved  him,  because  everybody  in  the  room  was  injured. 
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PARTNERSHIP. 

In  order  to  enforce  a  partnership  liability  against  one  who 
has,  in  &ct,  ceased  to  be  a  partner,  it  must,  on  principle,  ap- 
••  itoMiiiff  pear  that  the  plaintiff  has  been  misled  to  his  dis- 
*>^"  advantage  by  the  defendant's  •*  holding  out." 
Whatever  doubts  may  have  been  cast  by  the  New  York  courts 
upon  the  soundness  of  this  proposition  by  the  decision  in 
PtMm  V.  Sicar^  6i  N.  Y.  456,  may  be  regarded  as  set  at  rest 
by  Bant  v.  Walker,  66  N.  Y.  424,  and  by  Lamer  v.  MiUiken, 
54  New  York  Suppl.  424.  See  the  remarks  of  Gray,  J.,  in 
Thompson  v.  Bank,  1 1 1  U.  S.  530. 


PLBADING  AND  PRACTICB. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Colorado  has  decided  that  if  a 
sherifTs  return  of  service  be  false,  and  not  the  result  of  any 
misconduct  of  the  plaintifT,  its  falsity  may  be 
shown  by  the  party  injured,  in  a  proceeding  to 
vacate  the  judgment.'  This  is  broadly  contrary  to 
the  old  rule,  that  as  between  parties  and  privies  the  return  of 
the  sheriff  was  conclusive,  and  that  it  could  not  be  questioned, 
except  in  an  action  against  the  officer  for  a  false  return.     The 

court  further  held  that  the  unauthorized  appear- 

i»j  ance  of  an  attorney  for  a  defendant,  without  the 
latter 's  knowledge,  does  not  confer  jurisdiction. 
These  are  definite  rulings  upon  points  of  practical  importance 
that  have  been  debated  in  other  forums. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Mitchell,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Pfe.D«ctoioB  ^^^  ^'  Schaeffer,  161  Pa.  530,  under  the  ist  Sec- 
iiBdcr  Art.  4,  tion  of  Art  4,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
JJ^  States,  where  the  position  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
judgment,  both  by  the  organic  law  and  by  many 
judicial  interpretations,  would  seem  to  be  very  strong  in  an 
action  upon  a  judgment  entered  in  the  court  of  another  state. 
It  was  held,  in  this  Pennsylvania  case,  that  an  affidavit  of  de- 
fience  to  such  an  action  is  sufficient  which  avers  that  the 
appearance  recited  in  the  record  of  the  judgment  sued  on  was 
merely  constructive,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  defendant  was  not 
served  with  process,  did  not  appear,  and  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  suit  until  recently,  when  demand  was  made,  in  Philadel- 
delphia,  upon  him  for  payment.  See  abo  Bodurtha  v.  Good- 
rick,  3  Gray,  508,  in  which  it  was  held  that,  in  the  absence  of 
personal  notice  or  service,  a  mere  recital  that  the  defendant 
appeared  by  attorney  was  not  absolutely  binding,  and  did  not 
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preclude  him  from  showing  that  the  attorney  was  not  retained 
or  authorized.  Said  Shaw,  C.  J. :  "  It  would  be  reasoning  in 
a  circle,  and  inconclusive,  to  say,  that  the  court  had  jurisdic- 
tion, because  it  was  shown  by  their  record  that  the  defendant 
appeared  by  attorney ;  and  that  they  had  authority  to  make 
such  record,  binding  upon  him,  because  they  had  jurisdiction :" 
Du  Bais  V.  Clark,    55  Pac.  75a 


REAL  PROPERTY. 

In  Boyd  v.  Bloom,  52  N.  E.  750  (Ind),  it  was  held  that  the 
grant  of  "  a  free  and  undisturbed  right  to  the  use  **  of  a  cer- 
BMMMat.  tain  way  does  not  give  the  grantee  a  right  to  an 
opM  Way  open  way,  these  words  not  aniounting  to  the  grant 
of  an  open  way.  The  plainttfT  in  this  case  objected  to  the 
placing  by  the  defendant  of  gates  at  either  end  of  the  way. 
The  general  rule  is  that  the  grant  of  a  way  does  not  take 
away  the  right  to  place  gates  thereon  which  the  grantee  must 
open  and  close  when  he  uses  the  way.  The  language'  must 
be  express  and  explicit  to  take  away  this  right :  Bion  v.  Cole^ 
man,  44  N.  H.  539;  Short  v.  Devine,  146  Mass.  119;  Green 
V.  Goff,  153  111.  534;  Hartman  v.  Pick,  167  Pa.  18;  KohUr 
v.  Smith,  3  Pa.  Super.  Ct.  176 ;  Jones  on  Easements,  §§  400- 
I,  405,  406.  In  Cannery  v.  Brooke,  73  Pa.  80,  the  words 
'*  free  right  of  passageway  with  free  ingress  and  egress  at  all 
times*'  was  held  not  to  imply  that  a  gate  across  the  way 
grranted  was  an  obstruction. 


SALB& 

A,  a   wholesale  dealer,  shipped  goods    to  B,   a    retailer, 
at  various  times,  the  bills  behig  marked,   ''  Consigned ;  our 
ReCMttoa  af   property  until  paid  for."     He  knew  that  the  con- 
Titto,        signee  mingled  the  goods  with  his  general  stock, 
owwunLto     ^^^  retailed  them  in  his  business   when  and  as  he 
pleased  and  at  his  own  prices ;  nor  did  he  require 
the  latter  to  make  any  report  of  such  sales,  nor  keep  any 
separate  inventory  or  account  of  such  goods,  they  being  paid 
for  out  of  the  general '  proceeds  of  the  retailer's  business. 
Held,  that  A  retained  no  title  as  against  an  assignee  for  cred- 
itors of  B :  Mayer  v.   Catron  (Court  of  Ch.  App.  of  Tenn.)» 
48  S.  W.  255.  

TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES. 

In  an  action  by  A  against  a  telegraph  company  for  dam- 
^es  occasioned  by  negligence  in  the  transmission  of  a  mes- 
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sage,  it  appeared  that  the  message,  when  received 
TnmmSZk&m  ^Y  A.,  was  considered  by  him  as  of  doubtful 
•I  mmmmw.  meaning,  and  that  he  asked  the  agent  of  the  de- 
^JJJ222^  fendant  company  if  it  was  correct,  and  was  in- 
formed that  it  had  been  repeated  and  was  correct. 
Held,  that  A  was  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  as  a 
matter  of  law :  Ha$bratui  v.  WesUm  Umon  TeL  Co.  (Su- 
preme Court  of  Iowa),  yy  N.  W.  1034. 


TRUSTS. 

With  two  dissenting  voices  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
has   held  that  a  trustee  of  a  private  charity,  who  becomes 

LtaMntj«f    trustee  by  virtue  of  holding  a  public  office,  can 
TrMteu      appoint  another  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  trustee,  and, 

f  the  appointment  is  carefully  made,  is  freed  from  all  further 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  trust  property.  Here  a  tes- 
tator-directed that  ^10,000  should  be  paid  to  the  judges  of 
the  county  court,  to  invest  the  same  on  good  security  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  certain  designated  charitable  purposes. 
The  judges  ordered  that  the  fund  be  received  by  the  county 
treasurer.  Successive  county  treasurers  took  care  of  the 
property  for  twenty-five  years  and  made  periodical  reports  to 
tiie  court  Then  a  treasurer  was  elected  who  misapplied  the 
propeity.  Before  his  election  his  reputation  had  been  good. 
Suit  was  brought  to  determine  if  the  judges  in  office  at  the 
time  of  the  treasurer's  misappropriation  were  liable  for  the 
loss  to  the  trust  property.  The  decision,  as  indicated,  was  in 
iavor  of  the  judges :  Anderson  v.  Roberts,  48  S.  W.  847. 


WARBHOUSBHEN. 

In  New  York  Trust  Co,  v.  lipman,  52  N.  E.  593,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  held  that  where  a  warehouse  gave 
a  depositor  open,  negotiable  receipts  for  bales  of 
goods  deposited,  deliverable  only  on  the  return  of 
the  receipts,  and,  according  to  their  custom,  held  the  number 
of  bales  called  for  against  such  receipts  without  agreeing  to 
deliver  any  particular  bales,  and  the  depositor,  after  pledging 
the  receipts  without  notice  to  the  pledgee,  withdrew  the  bales 
first  deposited  and  replaced  them  with  others  of  equal  value, 
the  lien  of  the  pledgee  was  transferred  to  the  new  bales,  and 
the  release  of  the  old  bales  constituted  a  valuable  considera- 
tion for  subjecting  the  new  ones,  as  deposited,  to  the  same  lien. 
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Insurable  Interest  in  Life  ;  Creditor's  Poucy  ;  Vaudity. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  has  delivered  an  exhaustive  opinion 
in  the  case  of  Exchange  Bank  of  Macon  v.  Loh^  31  S.  E.  459 
(1898),  discussing  the  nature  of  a  creditor's  policy  of  life  insur- 
ance and  the  quantum  of  the  insurable  interest.  The  ftcts  were 
briefly  these :  Hudgins  gave  the  bank  certain  mortgages  on  his 
property  as  security  for  his  indebtedness.  He  assigned  likewise 
two  poUcies  on  his  life  and  continued  to  pay  the  premiums  himself. 
Subsequently  he  applied  for  another  policy  for  his  own  purposes,  but 
the  company  sent  two,  both  payable  to  his  estate ;  as  he  declined 
to  accept  the  additional  one  on  account  of  the  expense  involved  in 
carrying  it,  the  bank  assumed  it,  whereupon  Hudgins  accepted  it 
260 
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and  executed  the  necessary  assignment  in  due  form.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly understood  by  all  peuties  that  the  bank  took  the  policy  solely 
for  its  own  protection  as  a  creditor  and  that  Hudgins  was  in  no- 
wise liable  for  any  premiums  upon  it.  The  bank  paid  all  the  pre- 
miums accordingly.  Hudgins  died  insolvent,  and  his  administrator 
filed  a  bill  praying  that  the  assets  of  the  estate  be  marshaled.  A 
net  balance  was  due  the  bank,  after  deducting  the  proceeds  of  the 
policies  first  mentioned  and  the  proceeds  of  the  mortgages ;  the 
hank  proposed,  therefore,  to  pay  this  out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
last  mcntioaed  policy  and  then  to  retain  the  balance  of  the  fund  as 
its  own.  The  court,  however,  ordered  the  net  proceeds  of  all  the 
policies  to  be  applied  first  to  the  indebtedness  and  to  the  cost  of  the 
policies,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  mortgages  to  be  applied  to  pay  the 
small  remaining  balance.  The  effect  of  such  a  marshalling  was  to 
leave  a  fund  for  the  general  creditors.  From  this  decree  the  bank 
appealed. 

Had  the  funds  been  applied  as  proposed  by  the  bank,  the  indebt- 
edness, after  the  proceeds  of  the  first  policies  and  of  the  mortgages 
had  been  exhausted,  would  have  been  a  little  over  {600 ;  the  last 
policy  raised  a  fund  of  nearly  {5000.  The  court  felt  itself  obliged, 
therefore,  to  pass  upon  the  nature  of  the  bank's  insurable  interest 
and  to  decide  whether  or  not,  under  the  circumstances,  this  was  a 
wagering  policy. 

The  nature  of  a  creditor's  policy  of  insurance  is  first  examined ; 
the  opinion  of  the  court  opens  with  the  preliminary  remark  that 
much  of  the  confusion  whidi  surrounds  this  complicated  question 
of  a  creditor's  insurable  interest  is  to  be  attributed  to  two  erroneous 
views  entertained  by  quite  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  courts 
and  judges  in  this  country — that  the  contract  is  not  one  of  indem- 
nity, and  that  the  insurable  interest  is  not  confined  strictly  to  the 
amount  of  the  indebtedness  to  be  secured.  There  is  also  the  pre- 
liminary remark  that  the  form  of  the  transaction  is  utterly  im- 
material ;  the  policy  may  be  issued  to  the  insured  and  by  him 
assigned  to  his  creditor,  or  it  may  be  payable  directly  to  the  creditor 
as  nominated  beneficiary.  The  proposition  that  life  insurance  cannot 
be  valid  for  any  purpose  but  indemnity  is  asserted  most  positively. 
Godsally,  Boldero^  9  East.  72  (1807),  is  cited  and  approved.  In 
this  case,  it  may  be  remembered,  Lord  Ellenborough  followed  Lord 
Mansfield's  ruling  in  a  question  of  marine  insurance  and  held  it  was 
the  indenmity  involved  which  distinguished  life  insurance  from  gam- 
ing or  wagering.  The  court  refers  to  the  fact  that  Godsalls.  Boldero 
was  overruled,  yet  adheres  to  the  rule  enunciated  in  that  case.  Refer- 
ence is  likewise  made  to  ^<ifr^  v.  HunUy  128  U.  S.  195  (1888),  where 
a  distinction  appears  to  be  recognized  in  the  aspects  of  the  question 
as  regards  the  relations  of  the  assured  to  the  company  and  to  the 
insured's  estate.  The  court,  however,  does  not  suggest  the  other 
alternative,  /.  ^.,  a  creditor's  policy  may  be  one  of  indemnity  in  its 
inception  but  afterwards,  like  any  other  policy  of  insurance,  it  is  to 
be  performed  regardless  of  the  continuance  of  the  interest. 
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Having  detennined  the  policy  to  be  strictly  one  of  indemnity, 
the  court  comes  readily  to  the  conclusion  that  the  insurable  interest 
cannot  exceed  the  indebtedness  to  be  secured.  The  court  '*  wishes 
to  be  understood  as  employing  the  word  '  indd>tednes5  *  in  a  liberal 
sense  and,  accordingly,  as  holding  that  it  may  embrace  not  only  a 
debt  or  debts  actually  existing  when  the  insurance  is  taken  oat  by 
the  debtor  or  is  thereafter  assigned  to  the  creditor,  but  also  additioniJ 
indebtedness  to  arise  upon  the  making  of  further  loans  or  advances 
by  the  creditor  to  the  debtor ;  such,  for  instance,  as  cash  for  pre- 
miums to  be  paid  in  obtaining  the  policy  or  in  keeping  it  alive." 
But  the  further  distinction  is  made  that  premiums  vc^untarily  paid  by 
die  creditor,  without  liability  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  cannot  be 
charged  against  the  policy.  The  decisions  upon  this  much  litigated 
subject  are  then  examined  in  some  detail  and  shown  to  be  thoro^;hly 
conflicting.  Those  holdiog  the  amount  of  the  debt  is  the  limit  of 
insurance  are  approved.  The  court  next  considers  the  important 
KMsaoiRUUrY.  Smiik^  70  Md.  261, and  Ulruhy.  Riimoekl^  143  Fa. 
238  (1891),  which  decide  that  theinsorance  may  exceed  this  limit, 
provided  ^re  be  not  a  '* gross  disproportion"  between  the  two. 
In  Ubichy,  Reinoekl^  Chief  Justice  Fuoon  considered  the  quamium 
of  the  interest  at  very  great  length,  as  a  result  of  which  he  elaborated 
this  rule : 

"  A  creditor  may  lawfully  take  oat  a  policy  of  insumnce  on  the 
life  of  his  debtor  in  an  amoont  sufficient  to  cover  the  debt,  with 
interest,  and  the  cost  of  such  insurance,  with  interest  thereon,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  debtor's  expectancy  of  life  according  to  the 
Cau-lisle  Tables ;  but,  if  such  amount  be  exceeded,  the  policy  may 
be  a  wagering  transaction." 

This  opinion  is  criticised  by  Lumpkin,  P.  J.,  much  as  it  was  in  this 
magazine  (35  Am.  Law  Reg.  &  Rev.,  i 79-181).  '*  It  is  radically 
erroneous,"  he  declares,  "  to  say  that  one  average  man  has  a  greater 
or  less  chance  to  live  out  his  expectancy  than  another. "  The  same 
conclusion  is  reached  also,  as  in  the  article  cited,  that  under  the 
doctrine  announced  in  Pennsylvania  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  wagering  policy.  Amick  v.  Butler^  in  Ind.  578  (1887),  a  case 
very  much  in  point,  is  then  examined,  and  the  award  of  the  fund 
to  the  creditor  disapproved.  The  opinion  then  suggests  that  many 
of  the  policies  thus  litigated  should  have  been  treated  as  nullities 
and  the  courts  should  not  have  lent  their  assistance  either  in  com- 
pelling the  insurance  companies  to  pay  or  in  determining  the  tide  to 
proceeds  paid  voluntarily  by  the  insurers. 

The  principles  governing  the  decision  being  thus  ascertained,  it 
is  held  the  contract  was  a  wager  if  the  bank  took  the  policy  solely 
on  its  own  responsibility,  at  its  own  expense  and  for  its  own  benefit ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  Hudgins  assigned  the  policy  as  a  collateral 
security  for  his  indebtedness,  present  or  prospective,  the  transaction 
was  lawful  and  proper.  If  the  policy  were  solely  for  the  bank's 
benefit,  the  insured's  administrator  had  no  status  because  (a)  there 
was  no  privity  of  contract  between  him  and  the  insurer,  and  (b)  the 
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courts  would  not  intervene  to  enforce  a  wager.  An  examination  of 
the  facts  satisfied  the  court  that  the  purpose  of  the  parties  was 
indemnity  and  the  decree  of  the  court  below  was  confirmed. 

Littlcy  J.,  concurred  specially.  Life  insurance  is  not,  he  con- 
siders, a  contract  of  indemnity,  for  "a  life  is  not  and  cannot  of 
itself  be  a  subject  of  valuation. ' '  At  the  most,  it  would  seem,  the 
policy  is  'Mn  the  nature  of  indemnity."  As  to  the  quantum  of  the 
interest,  the  rule  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  court  is  pronounced 
impracticable  because  of  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  cost 
of  the  insmanoe,  to  include  it  in  the  "  indebtedness."  The  Penn- 
sylvania mle  is  substantially  approved  instead.  Judge  Little  insists, 
likewise,  on  a  distinction  between  policies  assigned  to  the  creditor 
and  tfiose  issued  directly  to  him.  In  the  one  case  he  has  no  rights 
save  under  the  assigxunent  and  that  is  only  to  secure  the  payment 
of  his  debt ;  if  the  debt  be  paid  prior  to  the  debtor's  decease,  the 
assignment  has  no  fiirther  validity,  the  original  contract  is  enforced 
and  the  beneficiary  will  receive  the  fund.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  contract  is  with  the  creditor,  the  debtor  and  his  repre- 
sentative had  no  interest  in  it  under  any  circumstances  and  cannot 
assert  a  claim  to  the  proceeds. 

The  questions  involved  in  this  case  have  been  discussed  at  such 
length  in  this  magazine  by  the  present  writer,  (<'  Insurable  Interest 
mLtfe,^*  Vol.  35,  pages  65  to  87  and  161  to  183),  that  it  is  not  now 
piopoaed  to  examine  them  very  fully.  The  court,  we  may  add, 
dtes  diis  article  anx>ng  its  authorities. 

Lnmpkin,  P.  J.,  does  not  recognize  the  distinctions  generally 
diawn  between  policies  on  one's  own  life  and  on  the  life  of  another 
dian  tbe  asBmed.  Certainly,  in  an  ordinary  case,  it  will  make  no 
diffeseBce  to  a  creditor  whether  he  himself  takes  out  the  policy  or 
receives  an  assignment  of  one  then  taken  out  by  the  instired  ;  yet, 
as  Little,  J.,  points  out,  the  two  are  not  identical  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  parties  to  the  original  contract.  A  further  distinc- 
tion between  them  is  that  one  is  issued  on  the  interest  of  the  assured, 
the  odier  on  the  insured's  interest  in  his  own  life.  Such  an  interest 
in  his  own  life  is  necessarily  present  and  we  may  well  conceive  of 
its  qmantttm  being  limited  as  is  the  quantum  of  one's  interest  in  the 
life  of  anodier.  The  writer,  however,  is  not  aware  of  any  case 
involving  snch  a  limitation.  Once  a  policy  has  been  issueid,  the 
Inrther  continuance  of  the  underl3ring  interest  is  generally  thought 
unimportant.  After  its  inception,  therefore,  the  contract  ought 
not  to  be  held  one  of  indemnity.  Whether  an  assignee  of  a  poHcy 
issued  originally  upon  a  sufficient  interest  must  likewise  have  an 
interest,  is  a  question  in  a  measure  analogous  in  treatment  to  the 
question  whether  the  beneficiary  must  originally  have  an  interest. 
Of  course,  in  some  jurisdictions,  wagers  are  unlawfiil  either  by  the 
Common  Law  or  by  statute.  Originally,  as  has  been  shown 
(35  Am.  Law  Reg.  &  Rev.,  67-78,  sufra)^  contracts  of  life  insur- 
ance made  without  interest  were  valid  at  Common  Law  and  were 
afterwards  prohibited  only  because  of  the  questions  of  public  policy 
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involved.  In  the  present  case  the  insared  was  an  actor  in  effecting 
the  insoiance.  His  own  pmdence  should  have  prevented  his 
incurring  any  serious  risk  of  murder  and  his  interest  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  in  most  jurisdictions  to  sustain  the  policy. 

If  the  policy  was  valid,  the  further  question  arises  as  to  the 
owneidiip  of  the  surplus.  Since  the  assignment  was  for  collateral 
security  and  was  not  absolute,  the  court's  decision  is  probably  in 
accord  with  most  of  the  authorities,  but  this  only  goes  to  show  how 
precarious  was  the  bank's  position.  Its  security  diminished  year  by 
year  and  at  last  might  well  prove  an  actual  source  of  loss,  yet  not 
even  the  early  death  of  the  insured  could  yield  the  bank  an 
advantage  to  compensate  it  for  the  risk  it  had  nm.  Those  wishing 
to  puisue  the  subject  further  should  examine  Bnue  v.  Ganien^ 
L.  R.  5  Ch.  App.  32  (1869),  and  Crottyv.  Union  M.  Ins.  Co., 
144  U.  S.  621  (1891),  both  interesting  and  well-considered  cases. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  two  rales  formulated  in  the  case  to  govern 
the  quan£um  of  the  interest  iq>ply  only  to  policies  taken  out  by  the 
creditor  or  assigned  to  him  absolutely.  They  appear  equally 
impracticable  in  operation.  The  one  Judge  Little  advocates  is  sub- 
stantially the  Pennsylvania  rale  criticised  by  Judge  Lumpkin.  As 
the  latter  very  traly  says,  under  it  there  can  n^ver  be  a  gambling 
contract.  In  &ct  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  by  mathematics  that 
the  limit  can  never  be  reached,  even  when  the  premiums  alone  are 
considered  and  the  debt  is  disregarded.  Judge  Lumpkin's  rale« 
similarly,  is  shown  by  Judge  Little  to  be  unsatisfactory.  If  the 
insured  dies  before  his  expectancy,  the  creditor  may  save  a  part  of 
his  security,  but  even  at  best  only  a  part.  If  die  payment  of 
premiums  continues  for  three-fourths  or  seven-eighths  of  the  ex- 
pectancy, the  security  must  in  most  cases  be  wholly  lost.  Of 
course,  not  even  the  intermediate  rale  of  allowing  insurance  to  an 
amount  exceeding  the  debt,  and  then  awarding  the  insured's  estate 
the  surplus  after  repaying  the  debt  and  costs,  fully  meets  the  case. 
The  trath  of  the  matter,  as  has  been  shown,  is  that  insurance  to 
protect  a  debt  is  essentially  fallacious  and  the  only  endeavor  must 
be  to  find  some  working  rale.  Neither  of  those  suggested  by  the 
Georgia  court  is  satisfactory  ;  one,  because  it  is  wholly  inadequate, 
the  other,  because  of  its  vagueness.  Probably  some  restraint  upon 
life  insurance  is  needful  in  addition  to  those  ordinarily  imposed  by 
our  modem  civilization  to  prevent  murder,  yet  it  would  seem  the 
law  might  well  be  satisfied  with  any  interest,  even  though  small, 
which  would  lead  a  man  in  good  faith  to  insure  another's  life. 

Erskine  Hatard  Dickson. 


Trial  by  Jury  ;  Communications  to  Jurors,  ^aie  v.  McCor- 
mick  (Supreme  Court  of  Washington,  Oct.  19,  1898),  54  P^. 
Rep.  764.  The  importance  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  trial 
by  jury  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  well-recognized  rale 
that  communications  between  jurors  and  other  persons,  bearing 
upon  the  cause  and  working  prejudice  to  one  of  the  parties,  invali- 
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date  the  verdict.  That  this  rule  be  enforced  with  strictness  would 
seem  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  to  the  retention 
of  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  this  mode  of  trial.  The 
courts  agree  upon  this  point  in  all  jurisdictions.  But  where  such  a 
communication  is  not  positively  shown  to  have  related  to  the  cause 
and  to  have  worked  prejudice,  though  it  is  probable  or  possible 
diat  such  was  the  case,  the  courts  have  rendered  conflicting  de- 
cisions as  to  the  validity  of  the  verdict.  In  civil  suits  the  general 
rale  seems  to  be  that  a  verdict  which  twelve  men  have  rendered 
under  the  aoleoinity  of  their  oaths  is  entitled  to  such  considerarion 
that  sometfaii^  nore  than  mere  suspicion  of  improper  influence  is 
required  to  set  it  aside.  IVefudice  to  the  unsuccessful  party  must 
affirmatively  appear:  Hamiton  v.  Pease^  54  111.  325  (1870); 
Armlederv.  JJebenman^  33  Ohio,  77  (1877) ;  Barbour  "v.  Archer^ 
3  Bibb  (Ky.),  8  (1813), ;  BUun  v.  Chambers,  i  S.  &  R.  169 
(1814)  %  Jackson  \.  Jackson,  33  Ga.335  (i86r).  Some  cases  have 
gone  very  iax  in  this  direction.  In  Baker  v.  Simmons,  39  Barb.  198 
(1859),  there  was  a  direct  interference  with  the  jury  on  the  part 
of  the  constable  having  them  in  charge  to  induce  them  to  agree 
upon  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  successful  party,  and  it  was  held  that 
the  verdict  should  not  be  set  aside  on  this  ground.  This  case  was 
cited  and  followed  in  Hagery,  Hager,  38  Barb.  92  (1863).  In 
the  flame  state,  however,  Nesmith  v.  Ins,  Co,,  8  Abb.  Pr.  141 
(1859)9  a  verdict  was  set  aside  because  a  juror  listened  to  statements 
by  a  third  party  attacking  the  credibility  of  defendant's 


CoBumuiicatioiis  are  more  closely  scrutinized  in  criminal  cases 
Morromv.  Commissioners,  21  Kan.  484  (1879),  and  while  a  ver- 
dict will  never  be  disturbed  where  it  affirmatively  appears  that  a 
conmnmication  was  innocent  {^McKenzie  v.  Siate,  36  Ark.  334,  343 
(1870),  Acre  are  cases  which  rule  that  a  communication,  with- 
out more,  creates  such  an  unfiivorable  presumption  that  unless  it  is 
positively  shown  to  be  innocent,  the  verdict  will  be  set  aside : 
SiaU  V.  Hascall,  6  N.  H.  352  (1835)  ;  Nelms  v.  State,  21  Miss. 
500  ( 1 850) .  A  much  larger  number  of  decisions  hold  that  the  mere 
fiurt  of  9«ch  communication  will  not  invalidate  a  verdict,  unless  it 
be  made  to  appear  probable  that  prejudice  resulted  therefrom: 
Martin  v.  People,  54  111.  225  (1870);  Brake  v.  State,  4  Baxt. 
{Tenn.)  361  (1874)  ;  PeopUy.  Kelly,  94  N.  Y.  526  (1884)  ;  Flan- 
^[on  V.  StaU,  64  Ga.  52  (1879);  Barlow  v.  State,  2  Blackf. 
114  (1829) ;  State  v.  O^cuel,  31  N.  J.  L.  249,  262  ;  MacKenaie 
V.  StcUe,  36  Ark.  234,  343  (1870).  In  the  last  cited  case,  which 
was  a  trial  fiir  a  capital  offence,  a  bystander  handed  a  juror  a  slip 
of  paper  with  writing  on  it.  The  Supreme  Court  on  reviewing  the 
case,  recognized  that  the  communication  was  highly  improper,  but 
held  that  as  the  record  showed  a  want  of  proof  that  an  improper 
influence  was  had  on  the  juror,  the  verdict  should  not  be  set  aside. 
In  £p^  V.  State,  19  Ga.  102  (1855),  a  remark  was  made  to  a 
juior  by  a  person  standing  near.     The  court  held  that  in  order  to 
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set  the  verdict  aside  the  defendant  most  show  that  the  remark  was 
made  aboat  the  case,  and  an€aivorable  to  him,  at  least. 

In  the  principal  case,  which  was  a  trial  for  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  the  presiding  judge  allowed  two  letters  to  be  delivered  to  a 
juior  daring  the  trial.  The  judge,  without  opening  the  letters, 
saw  that  they  were  from  a  considerable  distance  from  the  county 
and  had  been  in  transit  several  days.  This  was  specified  as  error 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  and  on  that  ground  the 
decision  was  reversed  and  the  case  remanded.  Chief  Justice  Scott, 
in  rendering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  "  It  is  the  intoition  of 
the  law  that  jurors  in  all  actions  shall  be  most  carefolly  guarded 
from  outside  influences,  and  while  it  is  probably  true  in  this  case 
that  the  documents  sent  in  did  not  influence  them  in  arriving  at 
their  verdict,  it  is  possible  that  they  did  so.  It  is  certainly  con- 
ceivable that  the  envelopes  containing  the  letters  might  have  been 
opened,  and  communications  to  the  jury  inserted  therein,  and  the 
envelopes  again  sealed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  escape  detection  .  .  . 
It  is  not  necessary  to  establish  that  the  letters  did  contain  anything 
damaging  to  the  defendant.  The  opportunity  was  given,  and  tte 
fact  that  they  might  have  contained  somediing  of  the  kind  b 
sufficient." 

It  is  believed  that  the  rule  laid  down  in  this  case  is  stricter  than 
that  of  any  prior  American  decision.  In  State  v.  HascaU^  su^ra^ 
and  similar  cases  which  hold  that  a  communication,  without  more, 
creates  an  unfiivorable  presumption  which  must  be  rebutted,  it  pos- 
itively appeared  that  there  was  such  unexplained  communication. 
In  the  case  under  discussion  it  is  apparent  that,  if  the  letters 
handed  to  the  juror  had  not  been  tampered  with  (and  there  was  no 
evidence  that  they  had  been),  nothii^  was  present  to  raise  a  sus- 
picion of  prejudice  to  the  defendant.  So  far  as  any  communication 
was  shown  to  have  been  made,  it  was  explained.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  raise  the  unfavorable  presumption,  the  court  must  depend 
upon  a  double  possibility — ^first,  the  possibility  that  there  was  a 
communication ;  and  second,  if  in  fact  there  was  a  communication, 
the  possibility  that  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  defendant.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  communication  was  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
presiding  judge,  whose  discretion  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  certainly 
entitled  to  some  confidence,  and  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  au- 
thorities on  this  point,  it  is  believed  that  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
Washington  court  will  not  be  followed  in  its  strictness  in  other  ju- 
risdictions. 
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Lectures  on  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Delivered  before  the 
Dwight  Alumni  Aasociatioa  by  Wiluam  D.  Guthrie.  Boston : 
Little,  Blown  &  Co.     1898. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  lectures  furnish  most  entertaining  reading  and  at 
the  same  time  display  great  thoroughness  of  learning.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  author's  minute  familiarity  with  all  the  recent 
cases.  His  views  are  "views  of  the  day"  in  an  exaggerated 
degree  ;  he  expresses  in  the  most  pronounced  form  the  present  in- 
creasing tendency  to  shoulder  upon  the  Federal  courts  responsibility 
for  everything.  He  wants  further  extension  of  the  "constitutional 
guaranties"  to  protect  foreign  corporations  from  state  invasion  of 
their  **  property  rights"  and  of  what  he  thinks  should  be  their 
"privileges  and  immunities  "  (see  p.  55).  He  wants  to  construe 
the  first  eight  amendments  as  incorporated  into  the  restrictions  on 
state  action  by  virtue  of  this  "  magna  charta/'  as  he  calls  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  and  thinks  the  courts  will  eventually  alter  their 
position  and  make  such  a  construction  (p.  58,  ei  seq,).  The 
language  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  which  reported  the 
Amendment  is  quoted  to  support  this  interpretation,  and  the  con- 
tention is  made  that  the  "question  has  yet  to  be  squarely  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  some  case  properly  raising  the  point  and 
fully  presenting  it  in  connection  with  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  To  this  intention  .  .  .  not  the 
slightest  reference  has  heretofore  been  made  in  any  case  ..." 
<p.  64). 

After  reading  this  language  it  seems  a  little  curious  to  go  back  to 
an  earlier  lecture  and  discover  that  "the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  not  adopted  in  order  ...  to  vest  in  the  Supreme  Court 
general  supervision  over  the  legislation  of  the  states,  with  authority 
to  nullify  such  as  it  did  not  approve.  If  this  were  not  so,  the 
Supreme  Court  would  become  the  censor  of  practically  all  state 
statutes  and  the  tribunal  of  appeal  from  all  legislation  regulating  or 
affecting  individual  liberty  or  property  rights"  (p.  43).  What 
less  than  this  would  result  from  a  construction  which  embodies  in 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  all  the  fiist  eight  amendments,  and  gives 
foreign  corporations  the  "privileges  and  immunities"  of  citizens? 
We  have  a  condition  of  affairs  even  now  too  nearly  approaching  that 
described.  Mr.  Guthrie  (p.  28)  points  out  that  the  ten  years  since 
the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  have  been  the  period  of 
the  greatest  activity  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  that  this  greatest 
activity  is  occasioned  principally  by  cases  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.     "  More  cases  involving  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
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are  now  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  adjudication  than  upon 
any  other  branch  of  jurisprudence  "  (p.  27).  Our  "  due  process  *' 
and  ''equal  protection"  cases  already  clog  the  wheels  of  justice. 
Laws  and  ordinances  in  every  other  country  considered  the  appro- 
priate exercise  of  administrative  authority,  are  here  attacked  in 
District,  Circuity  Supreme  courts,  and  finally  after  litigation  often 
lasting  years  are  solemnly  pronounced  unconstitutional. 

The  five  lectures  are  entitled  as  follows :  I,  Of  the  History  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  (very  interesting);  II,  The  Principles  of 
Construction  and  Interpretation ;  III,  Of  Due  Pkocess  of  Law ; 
IV,  Of  the  Equal  Protection  of  the  I^ws ;  V,  Of  the  Rales  of 
Practice.  There  is  added  a  well  annotated  copy  of  the  Constita- 
tion,  which  has  an  index  separate  from  that  of  the  lectures. 

^.  fV.  IV. 


The  Commbrcb  Clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  By  SL 
Parmelee  Prentice  and  John  E.  Egan.  Chicago :  Callaghan 
&  Company.     1898. 

The  Commerce  Clause  of  the  Constitution  has  become,  by  force 
of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  acts,  moat 
vitally  interesting  to  all  who  desire  that  the  constitution  may  be 
found  equal  to  the  enormous  strain  new  occasions  are  ever  calling 
upon  it  to  endure. 

Our  authors  have  called  attention  to  this  clause  as  a  ''peace- 
maker." This  it  most  undoubtedly  has  been,  and,  perhaps,  the 
thought  has  a  wider  application  than  the  writers  intended.  The 
throwing  down  of  any  barrier,  be  it  industrial  or  otherwise,  which 
divides  the  selfish  interest  of  one  set  of  men  from  those  of  another 
set,  is  usually  equal  to  the  formation  of  a  bond  of  union.  Our  con- 
stitution in  this,  as  in  many  other  apparently  minor  points,  has  in 
itself  the  seeds  of  many  a  peaceful  revolution,  if  it  be  but  preserved 
until  the  slow  processes  of  nature  allow  the  harvest  to  succeed  the 
seed  time,  llie  events  of  the  past  few  years,  however,  may  lead 
many  to  ask  if,  under  certain  interpretations,  this  same  clause  may 
not  be  rather  the  promotor  of  passions  such  as  lead  to  violence  and 
bloodshed  rather  than  to  the  calm  ways  of  peace.  When  the 
authority  of  the  peace-maker  is  invoked  to  justify  the  utterance  of 
such  militant  words  as  these,  "  If  the  emergency  arises,  the  army  of 
the  Nation  and  all  its  roihtia  are  at  the  service  of  the  Nation  to 
compel  obedience  to  its  laws."  In  re  Debs^  158  U.  S.  582,  the 
promise  of  peace  seems  silenced  by  these  harsher  sounds.  Our 
authors,  however,  do  not  attempt  to  look  idx  into  the  future,  they 
give  us  what  has  been  done,  and  give  it  in  the  usual  mode.  That 
is,  they  divide  their  subject  into  heads  and  sub-heads,  and  arrange 
the  cases  in  orderly  progression  under  these.  Our  judges  should  be 
flattered  in  these  latter  days  of  books  composed  of  extracts  fix>m 
their  decisions  strung  together  with  slender  connecting  threads  by 
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the  judicioos  hand  of  the  author.  Since  they  have  said  these  things 
so  welly  why,  indeed,  should  the  author  say  them  over  again  in  his 
own  way,  which,  in  many  cases,  he  may  be  justified  in  thinking 
will  not  be  a  better  way  ?  Certainly,  if  the  author  has  not  much  to 
say,  it  is  well  he  should  say  little,  but  the  reader  may  sometimes 
feel  that  he  has  heard  these  judicial  voices  before;  they  were 
acquaintances  of  his  early  student  life,  and  friends  before  he 
finkhed.  But  they  were  not  always  in  accord,  and  they  left  problems 
which  as  yet  he  has  not  been  able  to  solve.  He  looks  at  a  new 
work  such  as  this  with  hope  for  new  light  on  these  problems ;  he 
finds  them  stated,  finds  a  clear  and  systematic  setting  forth  of  the 
law  on  the  question ;  a  book  to  which  he  can  turn  to  settle  a  half 
foigotten  point  or  confirm  his  remembrance  of  others ;  in  many 
ways  a  most  satisfactory  book,  and  if  he  asks  for  more,  he  is  probably 
ungrateful,  for  he  is  asking  for  what  is  denied  him  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  books  upon  the  law  which  now  come  to  him. 
And  since  the  supply  of  others  is  so  limited,  he  may  well  ask  him- 
self if  the  demand  is  not  limited  also,  and  if  he  is  not  of  a  minority 
too  small  to  be  of  concern  to  the  makers  of  books. 


A  CoMPBHBiUM  OP  Insanity.    By  John  B.  Chapin,  M.D.,  L.L.D. 
niustiiated.     Philadelphia :  W.  B.  Saunders.     1898. 

A  book  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Dr.  Chapin  is  always  de- 
serving of  careful  attention,  and  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  supplies  a 
professional  want  of  long  standing,  viz.,  a  compendium  in  a  concise 
form,  of  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  stripped  as  for  as  practicable  of 
technical  terms,  it  deserves  conscientious  appreciation.  After  stat- 
ing that  the  abnormal  conditions  and  manifestations  usually  em- 
biaced  under  the  terms  "  insanity  "  and  ''  idiocy,"  or  occuring  as 
complications  of  bodily  disease,  are  better  studied  when  aided  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  its  normal  condition, 
the  author  devotes  an  introductory  chapter  to  the  consideration  of 
the  operative  faculties  of  the  normal  mind,  which,  for  purposes  of 
convenience,  he  divides  into  the  intellectual  faculties  ^  the  emotions  or 
feelings^  and  the  willy  and  the  relation  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  individuals  to  mental  peculiarities. 

The  treatise  itself  is  comprehensive  yet  simple.  A  chapter  on 
Idiocy  and  Imbecility,  in  which  an  accurate  definition  and  descrip- 
tion of  each  is  given,  and  the  distinction  between  them  explained,  is 
followed  by  one  devoted  to  the  definitions  of  insanity.  After 
quoting  several,  he  gives  his  commendation  to  the  following: 
"Insanity  is  that  mental  condition  characterized  by  a  prolonged 
change  in  the  usual  manner  of  thinking,  acting,  and  feeling — the 
result  of  disease  or  mental  degeneration.  * '  Chapter  III.  defines  and 
distinguishes  the  terms  Delusion,  Hallucination  and  Illusion,  and 
then  the  author  points  out  that,  as  these  usurp  the  places  of  other 
ideas,  they  make  new  channeb  and  operate  upon  individuals  so  as 
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to  excite  actions.  This  phase  of  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  chapter  en- 
titled Actions  of  the  Insane.  The  classification  and  nomenclature  of 
the  various  forms  of  Insanity — Mania,  Melancholia,  Periodic  In- 
sanity, Progressive  Systematic  Insanity,  Dementia,  Organic  and  Senile 
Dementia,  General  Paral3rsis,  Insane  Neurosis,  Toxic  Insanity,  Moral 
and  Impulsive  Insanity,  Idiocy — and  a  treatment  of  each  of  them, 
follows  in  logical  order,  together  with  valuable  suggestions  for  treat- 
ment in  each  of  these  forms.  Interesting,  though  brief,  is  a  chapter 
on  those  Abnormal  Psychical  States  brought  about  by  traumatic  or 
moral  shocks,  or  obscure  nervous  diseases,  which  manifest  them- 
selves by  a  suspension  of  conscious  cerebration,  or  of  the  function 
of  some  of  the  Acuities  of  the  mind,  as  the  will  and  memory.  The 
author  points  out  that  persons  so  affected  cannot  be  classed  as 
insane  and  cautions  great  care  in  fixing  a  degieee  of  mental  re^xm- 
sibility.  The  relation  of  Bforbid  Anatomy  to  Insanity,  a  chapter 
on  Medical  Certificates  and  Feigned  Insanity,  of  great  practical 
value,  complete  this  treatise.  The  author  gives  a  concise  account 
of  the  various  steps  in  the  proceedings  for  the  detention  and  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  in  hospitals,  and  emphasizes  the  responsibility 
of  the  physician  in  this  important  inquiry. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  this  work  impresses  one  with  the  author's 
complete  gra^>  of  his  subject,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
phecying  a  complete  fiilfillment  of  the  hope  expressed  in  the  pieiaoe 
that  ''  it  wiU  prove  helpfiil  to  members  of  the  legal  profeanon,  and 
to  others  idio,  in  their  relations  to  the  insane,  and  to  those  siqipQaed 
to  be  insane,  of  the  desire  to  acquire  some  practical  knowlec^  of 
insanity,  presented  in  a  form  that  may  be  understood  by  die  non- 
profi»sional  reader." 

/.  A.  McK. 
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LIENS   OF  THE  RECEIVERSHIP   OF   A  BUSINESS 
CORPORATION.— PART  I. 

The  scope  of  a  receiver's  powers,  in  the  event  of  the  insol- 
vency of  a  business  corporation,  has  been  much  discusseJ  of 
late  in  the  courts.  We  propose,  in  this  article,  to  examine 
briefly  some  of  the  recent  decisions  touching  the  right  of  a 
receiver  to  continue  a  private  business  and  incur  expenses  that 
shall  be  prior  charges  on  the  fund. 

When  a  receiver  is  appointed  for  an  insolvent  corporation, 
the  matter  may  aflect  the  interests  of  (a)  the  owners  ;  (b)  the 
lien  creditors,  of  various  classes ;  (c)  the  unsecured  or  gen- 
eral rreditors  of  the  corporation  ;  (d)  the  creditors  of  the  re- 
cavcr,  and  (e)  the  public.  Manifestly  the  relative  importance 
to  be  attached  to  these  various  interests  will  depend  in  part 
upon  the  theory  of  the  receivership,  and  in  part  upon  the 
nature  of  the  business.  It  must  be  remembered  that  orig- 
inally a  receiver  could  be  appointed  at  the  suit  of  a  creditor 
having  an  equitable  lien^  to  collect  the  rents  and  profits  of 

^  **  The  rule  about  receiTen  ib  very  clear.  A  mortgagee  who  has  the 
legal  estate  cannot  have  a  receiver,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take 
posse aaion.  An  eqitable  mortgagee  may,  but  he  cannot  if  the  first  is  in 
possession."  Per  Bldon,  L.  C.  Bemey  v.  Sewell,  i  J.&  W.  627  (1820)  ; 
Gresley  v.  Adderley,  i  Swanst.  573  ( 1818) ;  Howell  v.  Ripley,  10  Paige, 

43(1843). 
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an  estate  for  his  benefit/  but  without  prejudice  to  superior 
liens;'  then,  if  a  superior  lien  of  the  same  nature  were  not 
paid,  the  holder  of  it  might  have  this  receiver  removed  and  his 
own  appointed  in  the  stead  of  the  first.'  In  such  a  case,  and 
under  such  a  theory  of  the  practice,  the  question  here  to  be 
considered  cannot  well  arise.  Now,  it  is  more  customary  to 
give  notice  to  all  parties  and  appoint  a  receiver  to  receive  and 
preserve  the  property  or  fund  in  dispute  pendente  lite^  and  hold 
it  impartially  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  as  their  interests  may 
appear.^  These  interests  conflict  in  many  cases :  a  lien  cred- 
itor may  wish  an  immediate  sale  that  would  sacrifice  the 
owner's  interests,  or,  again,  the  interests  of  the  public  may 
require  the  business  to  be  continued  and  expense  thereby 
incurred  to  the  prejudice  of  the  liens.  This  last  condition  is 
most  often  presented  in  the  case  of  a  railroad,  since  "a  railrogul 
is  authorized  to  be  constructed  more  for  the  public  good  to 

1  In  the  latter  case  Walworth,  C,  said,  inter  alia  :  '*  When  a  receiTer 
is  appointed  in  a  suit,  he  is  appointed  for  the  benefit  of  anch  of  the  par- 
ties in  that  suit  as,  it  shall  afterwards  appear,  were  entitled  to  the  loiid  in 
controversy,  but  not  for  the  benefit  of  atFangen  to  the  salt  If  the  tt- 
oeivenhip  interferes  with  the  right  of  a  stranger,  he  may  apply  to  the 
court  to  be  heard  pro  inieresse  sue,  and  his  rights  will  be  protected 
against  any  inequitable'  interference  by  the  officer  of  the  oonit  Bat  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  does  not  give  to  a  mere  ftnnger  to  the  aait 
the  benefit  of  the  proceedings  in  that  canse,  so  as  to  anthoriae  him  to 
claim  that  which  he  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  if  snch  a  receiver 
had  never  been  appointed." 

'  Bemey  v.  Sewell,  i  J.  &  W.  627  (1830),  supra.  See  also  the  forms  in 
Seton  on  Decrees :  Decree  Appointing  Receiver  of  Estate  in  Mortgage. 
* '  Let  a  proper  person  be  appointed,  etc.,  untkoui  prejudice  to  ike  rights  of 
any  mortgagee  or  mortgagees  of  the  said  estates,  or  any  or  either  of  them, 
[or  but  the  appointment  of  such  receiver  is  not  to  affect  any  prior  in- 
cumbrancers upon  the  said  estates  who  may  think  proper  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  said  estates  by  vixtne  of  their  respective  secnritiea. "]  Seton 
on  Decrees,  219.  Decree  Appointing  Receiver  on  Application  of  Judg- 
ment Creditors.  "  Let  a  proper  person  be  app<nnted  to  receive  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  real  estate,  etc,  ^m/  without  prefudice  to  the  right  of 
any  prior  incumbrancer;  and  if  any  prior  incumbrancer  is  in  posses- 
sion, then  without  prejudice  to  such  possession,  etc."    lb,,  no, 

"See,  in  general,  3  Danieirs  Chat'.  Prac.,  ♦•  1951-2;  Wi^^wall  r. 
Sampson,  14  How.  52  ( 1852),  and  the  f  >rey oing  .ases. 

*3  Daniell  ^  Cha  ^  Prac,  *  10^9;  High  on  Receivers,  J  i;  Da  v..  v. 
Gray,  16  Wi      ^18 
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be  subserved  than  for  private  gain  .  .  .  The  pubUc  retain 
rights  of  vast  consequence  in  the  road  and  its  appendages 
with  which  neither  the  company  nor  any  creditor  or  mort- 
gagee can  interfere.  They  take  their  rights  subject  to  the 
rights  of  the  public,  and  must  be  content  to  enjoy  them  in 
subordination  thereto.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  public 
right  by  which  the  courts,  when  they  take  possession  of  the 
property,  authorize  the  receiver,  or  other  officer  in  whose 
charge  it  is  placed,  to  carry  on  in  the  usual  way  those  active 
operations  for  which  it  was  designed  and  constructed,  so  that 
the  public  may  not  suffer  detriment  by  the  non-user  of  the 
franchises."^  From  this  need  was  developed  what  is  known 
as  the  Rule  in  Fosdick  v.  Schall, 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  sustained,  in 
Wallace  v.  Loamis^  an  order  appointing  receivers  of  a  railroad, 
with  authority  to  raise  funds  for  the  repairs  and  operation  of 
the  road  by  the  issue  of  certificates  that  should  be  prior  in 
lien  to  the  existing  incumbrances.  The  opinion  of  the  court 
was  delivered  by  Bradley,  J.,  who  said,  inter  alia:  "The 
power  of  a  court  of  equity  to  appoint  managing  receivers  of 
such  property  as  a  railroad,  when  taken  under  its  charge  as  a 
trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  incumbrances,  and  to  authorize 
such  receivers  to  raise  money  necessary  for  the  preservation 
and  management  of  the  property,  and  make  the  same  charge- 
able as  a  lien  thereon  for  its  repayment,  cannot,  at  this  day, 
be  seriously  disputed.  It  is  a  part  of  that  jurisdiction,  always 
exercised  by  the  court,  by  which  it  is  the  duty  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  trust  funds  in  its  hands.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
power  to  be  exercised  with  great  caution,  and,  if  possible,  with 
the  consent  or  acquiescence  of  the  parties  interested  in  the 
fund." 

The  basis  of  this  practice  was  thus  stated  in  Fosdick  v. 
Schall:^  *'  The  power  rests  upon  the  fact  that,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  the  mortgage  creditors 
have  got  possession  of  that  which  in  equity  belonged  to  the 

'  Barton  v.  Barbour,  104  U.  S.  126,  135  (1851). 

«97U.  8.146(1897). 

•99^.8.235(1878). 
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whole  or  a  part  of  the  general  creditors.  Whatever  is  done, 
therefore,  must  be  with  a  view  to  a  restoration,  by  the  mort- 
gage creditors,  of  that  which  they  have  thus  inequitably  ob- 
tained It  follows  that,  if  there  has  been  in  reality  no  diversion, 
there  can  be  no  restoration,  and  that  the  amount  of  restoration 
should  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  diversion." 

As  the  court  has  already  e^lained,'  ''the  income  out  of 
which  the  mortgagee  is  to  be  paid  is  the  net  income  obtained 
by  deducting  from  the  gross  earnings  what  is  required  for 
necessary  operating  and  managing  expenses,  prc^r  equip- 
ment and  useful  improvements.  Every  radlroad  mortgagee,  in 
accepting  his  security,  impliedly  agrees  that  the  current  debts 
made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  shall  be  paid  from 
the  current  receipts  before  he  has  any  claim  upon  the  income. 
.  .  .  The  mortgagee  has  his  strict  rights,  which  he  may  en- 
force in  the  ordinary  way.  If  he  asks  no  favors,  he  need 
grant  none ;  but  if  he  calls  upon  a  court  of  chancery  to  put 
forth  its  extraordinary  powers  and  grant  him  purely  equitable 
relief,  he  may,  with  propriety,  be  required  to  submit  to  the 
operation  of  a  rule  which  always  applies  in  such  cases,  and  do 
equity  in  order  to  get  equity.  The  appointment  of  a  receiver 
is  not  a  matter  of  strict  right.  Such  an  application  always 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  discretion ;  and  the  cbtoicellor 
should  so  mould  his  order  that,  while  favoring  one,  injustice 
is  not  done  to  another." 

This  decision  was  soon  afterwards  re-stated  in  Bumkam  v. 
Bowen^  as  follows :  "  If  current  earnings  are  used  for  the 
benefit  of  mor^rage  creditors  before  current  expenses  are  paid, 
the  mortgage  security  is  chargeable  in  equity  with  the  resto- 
ration of  the  fund  which  has  been  thus  improperly  applied  to 
their  use." 

It  follows  from  this  th^t,  if  the  receiver  is  appointed  at  the 
instance  of  a  judgment  creditor,  the  material  man  has  no  relief 
of  this  character,  because  as  to  such  a  creditor  there  has  been 
no  diversion.' 

» Id.,  252,  253. 

« III  U.  S.  776  (1883). 

^  KneeUnd  v,  American  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  136  U.  S.  90  (1889). 
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Since  the  rule  was  first  enunciated,  the  question  has  been 
repeatedly  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
decisions  we  need  not  now  discuss.  The  rule  has  gradually 
been  enlarged  to  include  necessary  supplies  purchased  and 
wage  claims  incurred  immediately  before  the  receivership, 
tbe  general  expenses  of  the  receivership  itself,  rentals  of 
leased  lines,  and  various  other  matters.  Moreover,  the  basis 
of  the  rule  is  made  also  the  need,  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
property  and  of  the  public,  of  continuing  the  railroad  as  a 
going  concern.  Properly  to  protect  these  claims,  therefore, 
they  are  in  many  cases  given  a  lien  upon  the  corpus  of  the 
fund,  as  well  as  upon  the  income  collected  by  the  receiver.^ 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
High  on  Receivers,  §  3946,  et  seq.^  where  many  authorities 
are  cited.  What  has  been  said  here  may  serve  to  explain  the 
efforts  made  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  ordinary  business  cor- 
porations. 

The  .Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  passed 
upon  the  matter,  but  thus  alluded  to  it  in  Wood  v.  GuaranUe 
Trust  Co. :  '  ''  The  doctrine  of  Fosdick  v.  Schall  has  never  yet 
been  applied  in  any  case  except  that  of  a  railroad.  The  case 
lays  great  emphasis  on  the  consideration  that  a  railroad  is  a 
peculiar  property,  of  a  public  nature,  and  discharging  a  great 
public  work.  There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  such  a 
case  and  that  of  a  purely  private  concern.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  decide  the  question  here,  but  only  point  it  out." 

There  have  been,  however,  numerous  cases  in  the  inferior 
Federal  courts  and  in  the  Supreme  courts  of  the  several 
states.  To  examine,  first,  those  in  the  Federal  courts,  one  of 
the  earliest  b  Seventh  National  Bank  v.  Shenandoah  Iron  Com- 
pany^  decided  soon  after  Burnham  v.  Bowen}  Priority  was 
claimed  for  supplies  alleged  to  have  been  furnished  an  iron 
manufacturing  company  and  for  money  advanced  for  wages, 
but  such  a  company  was  held  not  to  come  within  the  equitable 

1  Miltenbeiger  v,  Logansport  Railway  Co.,  xo6  U.  S.  286^  311  (i88a), 
etc,  etc. 
>  128  U.S.  416(1888). 
» 35  Fed.  436  (X887). 
*iii  U.  8.776(1883). 
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principles  that  give  the  employes  of  a  railroad  company  a 
prior  lien  on  its  current  earnings  for  the  payment  of  their 
wages.  Paul,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion,  referred  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Fosdicfe  V.  SchaU,  but  held  it  applicable  only  to  rail- 
roads, which  led  him  to  call  the  master's  allowance  of  the 
claims  '*an  innovation  on  the  rights  of  the  prior  lienholders  of 
a  corporation  "  of  this  kind.  The  same  claims  were  again 
before  him  in  Ftdelity  Ins.,  Tr.  &  S.  D.  Co.  v.  Shenasubak 
Iron  Co,}  when  priority  was  claimed  for  receiver's  certificates 
representing  them.  The  earlier  decision  was  affirmed,  with 
the  remark  that  "this  doctrine  has  nev^  been  applied  to- 
mining  or  manufacturing  companies.  It  is,  owing  to  the 
j^o^-public  character  of  such  companies,  confined  to  railroad 
corporations." 

The  next  case  is  Famurs*  Loan  and  Trust  Company  v. 
Grape  Creek  Coal  Company}  in  which  application  was  made 
for  leave  to  borrow  money  on  receiver's  certificates  to  pay  cer* 
tain  taxes,  etc.,  and  provide  working  capital  for  a  coal  com* 
pany.  This  case  is  generally  cited  as  the  leading  authority, 
and  we  quote  at  length  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Gresham  r 

"  When  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  court  of  chancery  to 
take  possession  of  property  which  is  the  subject  of  litigation,, 
by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  all  expenses  incident 
to  its  safe  keeping  and  preservation  are  properly  chargeable 
against  it ;  and,  if  there  be  no  income,  such  expenses  will  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  corpus  before  distribution  to 
lien  or  other  creditors.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
because  property  of  a  private  corporation  or  a  natural  person 
may  be  thus  protected  and  preserved  before  sale,  that,  in  order 
to  rabe  money  to  operate  it  for  profit,  a  court  may  place  a 
charge  upon  it  in  advance  of  existing  liens.  Pending  a  suit  to 
foreclose  a  mortgage  executed  by  a  railroad  corporation,  the 
road  may  be  operated  by  a  receiver,  and  debts  contracted  for 
labor,  supplies  and  other  necessary  purposes  before,  as  well  as 
after,  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  may  be  made  a  first  lien 
upon  income,  and,  if  that  is  not  adequate,  upon  the  corpus  of 

U2Fed.  377  (1889). 
'50  Fed.  481  (1892). 
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the  property.  In  the  exercise  of  this  exceptional  and  extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction,  which  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
courts  have  entered  orders  making  receiver's  certificates  first 
liens  on  the  mortgaged  property.  This  has  been  done,  how- 
ever, on  grounds  not  applicable  to  mortgages  executed  by 
private  corporations.  A  railroad  corporation  is  a  ^^-public 
institution,  charged  with  the  duty  of  operating  its  road  as  a 
public  highway.  .  .  .  Private  corporations  owe  no  duty  to 
the  public,  and  thdr  continued  operation  is  not  a  matter  of 
public  concern.  .  .  .  The  court  is  not  asked  to  subvert  the 
lien  of  the  mortgage  on  the  ground  that  the  trustee  or  bond- 
holders have  got  possession  of  anything  which,  in  equity, 
belongs  to  general  creditors.  It  is  to  enable  him  to  operate 
the  mines  for  the  benefit  of  bondholders,  against  the  wish  of 
part  of  them,  that  the  receiver  desires  to  be  invested  with 
authority  to  issue  certificates  which  shall  be  a  prior  lien  upon 
the  property  embraced  in  the  trust  deed.  Extensive  as  are  the 
powers  of  courts  of  equity,  they  do  not  authorize  a  chancellor 
to  thus  impair  the  force  of  solemn  obligations  and  destroy 
vested  rights.  Instead  of  displacing  mortgages  and  other 
liens  upon  the  property  of  private  corporations  and  natural 
persons,  it  is  the  duty  of  courts  to  uphold  and  enforce  them 
against  all  subsequent  incumbrances.  It  would  be  dangerous 
to  extend  the  power  which  has  been  recently  exercised  over 
railroad  mortgages  (sometimes  with  unwarranted  freedom),  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  nature,  to  all  mortgages.  The  power 
does  not  exist,  and  the  application  is  denied.'* 

Judge  Paul  had  the  question  before  him  again  for  consider- 
ation a  year  later  in  Fidelity  Ins.,  Tr.  &  S,  D.  Co.  v.  Roanoke 
Iron  Company}  and  his  opinion  contains  a  very  satisfactory 
statement  of  the  law.  Proceedings  in  foreclosure  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  mortgage  trustee  and  the  receiver  appointed  by 
the  court  filed  a  petition  praying  leave  to  issue  receiver's  cer- 
tificates. It  was  desired  to  give  these  a  paramount  lien,  to 
obtain  funds  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  iron.  This  ap- 
plication was  opposed  by  various  bondholders  and  supply  lien 
creditors.     The  question  of  the  court's  right  to  authorize  such 

*68Ped.  623  (1895). 
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an  issue  had  not  been  ruled  by  the  Circuit  Court  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  the  number  of  manufacturing  corporations  in  hke 
case  within  the  district  led  Judge  Paul  to  consider  it  very  at- 
tentively. He  refers  to  the  Rtde  in  Fosdick  v.  Schall^  by  this 
time  thorou<rhly  established,  and  notices  the  cautions  given 
by  the  courts  in  applying  it.  Thus,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  who 
had  enunciated  the  rule,  said,  in  Sliaw  v.  Railroad  Company,^ 
that  the  courts  should  not  allow  money  thus  to  be  borrowed 
by  mortgagees  to  complete  an  unfinished  road  except  under 
extraordinary  circumstances — rather,  the  enterprise  should  be 
reorganized  by  converting  the  bonds  into  stock  and  creating  a 
new  mortgage,  or  by  some  equivalent  scheme  which  would 
place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  those  immediately  interested. 
Judge  Paul  proceeds: 

''  The  principle  on  which  the  doctrine  rests  is  that  railroad 
companies  are  considered  public  corporations  which  are  not 
controlled  and  managed  alone  for  the  personal  benefit  of  the 
individual  stockholders  ...  A  railroad  is  created  by  the  will 
of  all  the  people  of  the  state,  as  expressed  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  it  exercises  its  powers  and  franchises  only  by 
their  permission  ...  It  would  be  a  serious  calamity  to  the 
people  of  any  section  of  the  country  to  allow  a  railroad  of 
any  importance,  constructed  for  their  benefit,  to  be  stopped  in 
its  operations  for  lack  of  means  to  keep  it  alive  and  pay  its 
running  expenses.  We  cannot  deduce  from  these  reasons,  for 
exercising  this  extraordinary  power  of  a  court  of  equity  in 
dealing  with  the  interests  of  a  railroad  company,  any  authority 
for  the  court  to  deal  in  the  same  way  with  a  private  corpora- 
tion. The  latter  is  created  solely  with  reference  to  the  pecu- 
niary advantage  of  the  individuals  who  take  part  in  its  creation 
and  enjoy  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  the  profits  arisii^  out  of 
its  operations.  The  public  has  no  interest  in  its  existence  or 
continuance  other  than  what  may  accrue  to  the  people  of  the 
particular  locality  in  which  a  mill,  factory  or  furnace  may  be 
established.  This  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  care  and  protection  of  a  court  of  equity.'' 

But  when  Judge  Paul  laid  down  the  rule  in  broad  terms 
>  looU.  S.  612  (1879). 
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that,  without  the  assent  of  all  the  Hen  creditors,  the  court  has  no 
power  to  authorize  the  receiver  of  an  insolvent  business  cor- 
poration to  issue  certificates  with  paramount  lien  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  business,  he  was,  nevertheless,  careful 
to  add  the  proviso,  ^  unless  it  be  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to 
preserve  the  existence  of  the  corporate  property  and  its  fran- 
chises." The  question  of  preserving  the  franchises,  be  it 
noted,  had  not  yet  arisen. 

The  right  recognized  in  Fosdich  v.  Schall  and  the  following 
cases  of  claiming  priority  for  supplies  furnished  immediately 
before  the  receivership  was  invoked  in  Snivefy  v.  Ijknms  Coat 
Company}  A  vendor's  lien  was  foreclosed  and  the  receiver 
appointed  in  the  proceedings  was  directed  to  continue  to 
operate  the  company's  mines  and  transact  its  mercantile  busi- 
ness. This  case,  like  the  earlier  one  of  LaughUn  v.  U.  5. 
RolUng  Stoch  Company^  raises  the  question  indirectly,  since 
a  claim  for  supplies  furnished  a  railroad  corporation  is  given 
its  lien  to  procure  the  continued  operation  of  the  road  as  a 
going  concern.  This  reason,  the  court  held,  does  not  apply 
to  a  private  corporation ;  the  public  has  no  special  interest  in 
it,  and  it  may  well  be  closed  down  during  the  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings. Again  the  assertion  is  made  that  contracts  of  the 
parties  must  be  free  from  interference  by  the  courts,  and  not 
be  impaired  by  the  preference  of  simple  contract  claims. 

A  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  considered  the  question,  for  the 
first  time,  in  Hanna  v.  State  Trust  Company}  A  land  and 
irrigation  company  became  insolvent,  the  second  mor^gee 
instituted  foreclosure  proceedings  and  a  receiver  was  ap- 
pointed ;  authority  was  sought,  against  the  objection  of  the 
first  mortgagee,  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  with  a  para- 
mount lien  to  pay  taxes  and  raise  funds  to  continue  the  irri- 
gation business  and  improve  the  company's  lands.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  company  had  sold  much  land  on  credit  and 
the  fruit  trees  planted  by  the  purchasers  would  die  unless 
irrigated.     The  master  reported,  furthermore,  it  was  *'  of  vital 


»  69  Fed.  204  (1895). 
'64Ped.25(i894). 
3    70  Fed.  2(1895). 
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importance  to  the  company"  that  the  amounts  due  on  the 
executory  contracts  be  collected,  which  could  not  be  done 
unless  the  business  were  continued,  and  that  the  purchasers 
had  a  right,  in  justice  and  equity,  to  demand  the  performance 
of  the  contracts.  It  will  be  observed  an  effort  was  made  to 
assimilate  the  case  to  that  of  a  railroad  operated  for  the  public 
good.  An  order  was  entered  accordingly  and  the  first  mort- 
gagees sq;>pealed. 

The  opinion  of  the  Qrcuit  Court  of  Appeals  is  exhaustive. 
Caldwell,  Cir.  J.,  refers  to  the  authorities  relating  to  railroads 
and  to  those  just  examined  in  the  United  States  Circuit  and 
District  Courts,  involving  private  corporations,  but  relies 
chiefly  on  Raki  v.  AttriU}  a  case  to  be  considered  presently. 
The  opinion  of  Judge  Caidwdl  deab  so  clearly  with  the  whole 
question  tnat  we  quote  from  it  at  length : 

"The  amended  bill  would  seem  to  be  founded  on  the 
theory  that  a  private  corporation  conducting  any  kind  of 
business  may,  when  it  becomes  insolvent,  obtain  immunity 
from  the  compulsory  payment  of  its  debts  by  procuring  a 
junior  mortgagee,  or  some  other  creditor,  to  file  a  bill  alleg- 
ing the  insolvency  of  the  corporation,  and  praying  for  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  with  authority  to  manage  and  con* 
duct  its  business.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  a  bill,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  competent  for  the  court,  in  addition  to  appointiiig 
a  receiver  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  corporation,  to 
enjoin  its  creditors,  including  the  holders  dL  the  prior  liens  on 
its  property,  from  collecting  their  debts  by  due  course  of  law, 
and  to  continue  such  injunction  in  force  so  long  as  the  court, 
in  its  discretion,  sees  fit  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  insol* 
vent  corporation.  When  a  receiver  is  appointed  under  such 
a  bill,  he  usually  makes  haste,  as  the  receiver  did  in  this  case, 
to  assure  the  court  that,  if  he  only  had  some  capital  to  start 
on,  he  could  greatly  benefit  the  estate  by  carrying  on  the 
business  that  bankrupted  the  corporation.  In  this  case,  the 
company  being  insolvent  and  its  property  mortgaged  for 
more  than  it  was  worth,  there  was  no  way  of  raising  money 
to  set  the  receiver  up  in  business,  except  by  the  court  giving 

>lo6N.  ¥,423(1887). 
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its   obligations,   in   the   form   of   receiver's   certificates,  and 
making   them  a  paramount  lien  on  all  the  property  of  the 
corporation,  by  displacing  the  appellants'  prior  liens  thereon. 
As  commonly  happens  in  cases  of  this  character,  the  receiver, 
the  insolvent  corporation  and  the  junior  mortgagee  united  in 
u^ng  the  court  to  arm  its  receiver  with  the  desired  powers. 
They  ran  no  risk  in  so  doing.    The  corporation  was  insolvent^ 
and  a  foreclosure  of  the  prior  mortgage  would  leave  the  junior 
mortgagee  without  any  security ;  so  that  it  had  nothing  to 
lose,  and  everything  to  gain,  in  experiments  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  mortgaged  property,  so  long  as  the  cost  of  those 
experiments  was  made  a  prior  lien  thereon.     The  effect  of  the 
proceeding  was  to  burden  the  prior  mortgagee  with  the  whole 
cost  of  the  expenditures  and  experiments  made  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  property  on  the  petition,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
insolvent  corporation  and  the  junior  mortgagee.     The  repre- 
sentation is  always  made,  in  such  cases,  that  the  receiver  can 
cany  on  the  business  much  more  successfully  than  was  done 
by  die  insolvent  corporation.    This  commonly  proves  to  be 
an  error.     But,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  afford  no  ground  of 
equitable  jurisdiction,  for  it  is  not  a  function  of  a  court  of 
equity  to  carry  on  the  business  of  private  corporations,  whether 
solvent  or  insolvent.      It  is  obvious   that  if  the  holders  of 
the  first  mor^ages  and  the  other  creditors  of  the  insolvent 
corporation  were  allowed  to  proceed,  in  the  customary  and 
lawful  mode,  to  collect  their  debts,  it  would  put  an  end  to  the 
business  of  the  receiver,  and  they  are  therefore  enjoined  from 
fbredosing  their  mortgages  or  collecting  their  debts.     The 
chancery  court  thus  assumes,  in  effect,  all  the  powers  and 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  but  with- 
out any  bankrupt  or  insolvent  law  to  guide  or  direct  it  in  the 
administration  of  the  estate.     Its  only  guide  is  that  varying 
and    unknown    quantity    called   'judicial    discretion/    The 
powers  claimed  for  a  court  of  equity  in  such  cases  are,  indeed, 
much  greater  than  a  court  of  bankruptcy  can  exercise.    There 
never  was  a  bankrupt  court,  under  any  bankrupt  act,  author- 
ized, at  its  discretion,  to  displace  or  nullify  valid  liens  on  the 
bankrupt's    property,   or  itself   to   create    liens   paramount 
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thereto.  ...  If  junior  lien  creditors  of  an  insolvent  private 
corporation  could  do  what  has  been  attempted  in  this  case, 
every  private  corporation  operating  a  sawmill,  gristmill,  mine, 
factory,  hotel,  elevator,  irrigating  cfitches,  or  canying  on  any 
other  business  pursuit,  would  q>eedily  sedc  the  protection  of 
a  chancery  court,  and  those  courts  would  soon  be  ccmducting 
the  business  of  all  the  insolvent  private  corporations  in  the 
country.  If  it  were  once  settled  that  a  chancery  court, 
through  a  receiver  appointed  on  the  petition  of  a  junior  mort- 
gagee, could  carry  on  the  business  of  such  insolvent  corpora- 
tions at  the  risk  and  expense  of  those  holding  the  first  or  prior 
liens  on  the  property  of  the  corporation,  such  liens  would 
have  little  or  no  value.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  court 
<A  equity  to  conduct  the  business  of  insolvent  private  cor- 
porations, any  more  than  it  b  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
insolvent  natural  persons.  If  it  may  take  under  its  control 
the  property  of  an  insolvent  private  corporation,  and  authorise 
a  receiver  to  carry  on  its  business,  and  make  the  dd>ts  incunned 
by  the  receiver  in  so  doing  paramount  liens  on  all  the  property 
of  the  corporation,  and  enjoin  its  creditors  in  the  meantime 
from  collecting  their  debts,  it  is  not  perceived  why  it  may  not 
proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  estate  of  an  insolvent  nat- 
ural person.  .  .  . 

Taxes  are  the  first  and  paramount  lien  on  all  property,  and 
must  be  paid.  When  taxes  are  due  on  property  in  the  hancb 
of  a  receiver,  and  he  has  no  funds  to  pay  them,  the  court  will 
authorize  him  to  borrow  money  for  that  purpose  and  make 
the  obligation  given  for  the  money  so  borrowed  a  prior  lien  on 
the  property  on  which  the  taxes  were  due.  This  is  not  fixing 
a  new  or  additional  lien  on  the  property,  or  di^ladng  any 
prior  lien.  It  is  simply  changing  the  form  of  the  lien  firom 
one  for  taxes  to  one  for  money  borrowed  to  pay  the  taxes." 

The  Qrcuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  took  a 
much  less  rigorous  view  of  its  duty  in  another  case  involving 
a  corporation  whose  operations  affected  the  public'  There 
was,  to  be  sure,  the  difference  that  in  one  the  receiver  was 
appointed  in  foreclosure  proceedings,  and  in  the  other  because 
»  GenenU  Blcctrk  Co.  v.  Whitney,  74  Fed.  664  (1896). 
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of  allegations  of  insolvency  and  mismanagement.  The  de- 
fendant had  a  profitable  contract  to  light  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  and  another  contract  under  which  the  receipts  from 
the  first  were  assigned.  The  receiver  was,  therefore,  per- 
mitted to  perform  one  and  repudiate  the  other,  thus  in  effect 
protecting  the  holders  of  liens  on  the  corporation's  property 
at  the  expense  of  other  creditors  holding  liens  on  the  corpo- 
ratifMi's  income.  The  court  well  said :  **  It  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  the  court  should  be  required  to  operate  the  prop- 
erty without  funds  to  meet  its  necessary  running  expenses,  for 
the  phs^sical  impossibility  involved  is  the  patent  answer  to  such 
a  contention."  Yet  is  not  the  course  adopted  by  the  court 
quite  as  unreasonable,  even  if  more  feasible  ? 

The  later  Federal  cases  call  for  no  extended  notice.  In 
Newian  v.  Ea^  &  Pkanix  Mfg.  Co,}  the  corporation  prayed 
the  court  to  require  the  receivers  (who  were  apparently  ap- 
pointed by  reason  of  the  corporation's  insolvency)  to  pay  the 
maturiiig  mor^[age  interest,  and  thereby  prevent  a  default  that 
would  have  entitled  the  trustee  to  proceed  to  enforce  the  trust 
deed.  This  could  be  accomplished  only  by  an  issue  of  re^ 
oetver's  certificates,  with  lien  prior  to  the  bonds  whose  interest 
would  thus  have  been  paid,  and  prior  also  to  other  preferred 
datms.  The  court  properly  enough  refused  to  sanction  such 
an  illusory  payment  as  this,  resting  the  decision  on  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Gresham,  in  Farmers'  Loan  aud  Trust  Co,  v.  Grape 
Creek  Coal  Co} 

In  Doe  v.  Northwestern  Coal  and  Transportation  Co?  the 
general  rule  is  reiterated  and  enforced  as  to  lien  holders  who 
had  not  consented  to  the  issue  of  receiver's  certificates,  but 
those  who  had  consented  were  postponed  to  them. 

From  this  review  of  the  authorities  it  appears  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet  been  called  upon 
to  consider  how  far  the  Rule  in  Fosdkk  v.  Schall  is  applicable 
to  a  private  corporation.  The  court  has  suggested,  however, 
that  the  rule  may  not  s^ly,  and  it  has  assigned  to  the  rule, 

>76Ped.4x8(x896). 

*  50  Fed.  481  (1892). 

•  78  Fed.  62  (X896). 
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especially  in  the  later  decisions,  a  basis  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  and  duties  of  a  private  corporation. 

The  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  have  decided  the  question 
directly  only  once.  The  right  to  borrow  money  to  pay  taxes 
was  conceded,  but  the  power  of  the  court  to  charge  an  estate 
with  liens  to  secure  the  continued  operation  of  a  business  con- 
ducted for  private  profit,  important  though  that  business  might 
be  to  the  corporation's  customers,  was  denied  in  the  strongest 
terms.  In  this  instance  the  business  was  the  furnishing  of 
water  for  irrigation,  a  business  vitally  affecting  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  in  the  arid  sections  of  the 
West,  and  one  that  may  well  some  day  be  classed  among 
those  to  be  conducted  by  the  state. 

The  only  other  case  before  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in- 
volved the  furnishing  of  light  to  a  city — another  semi-public 
enterprise.  Here  the  court  aided  the  receiver  by  restoring  to 
him  current  income  diverted  and  assigned  by  the  corporation 
to  obtain  funds  for  immediate  use.  Without  this  additional 
revenue  the  receiver  could  not  have  met  his  current  expenses, 
but  the  assignee  had  a  good  title  and  the  contract  producing 
the  revenue  was  beneficial  to  the  receiver ;  we  submit,  there- 
fore, that  enjoining  the  city  from  making  payment  to  the  as- 
signee was  tantamount  to  divesting  liens,  as  is  done  in  dealing 
with  railroads.  The  action  is  justified  on  general  grounds,  yet 
the  nature  of  the  business  may  have  influenced  the  decision. 

The  Circuit  and  District  Courts  have  dealt  with  applications 
for  leave  to  issue  receiver's  certificates  in  cases  of  corporations 
engaged  in  coal  mining  and  in  iron  and  general  manufacturing. 
The  purpose  of  the  applications  was  to  secure  working  capital 
and  to  give  preference  to  claims  for  wages  earned  and  supplies 
furnished  immediately  before  the  receivership.  These  courts 
have  uniformly  disclaimed  such  power  as  an  invasion  of  vested 
rights.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  claim  to  be  paid  had 
the  paramount  lien  in  any  event,  like  taxes,  and  immediate 
payment  was  desirable,  the  certificates  were  authorized.  Of 
course,  when  those  whose  interest  would  be  affected  gave 
their  consent,  the  question  could  not  arise. 

In  general,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  rule  as  well  settled 
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in  the  Federal  courts.  It  will  be  interesting,  nevertheless^  to 
see  what  will  be  done,  should  the  case  arise  of  a  corporation 
having  by  statute  the  monopoly  of  operating  a  ferry  or  of 
supplying  a  city  with  light  or  water. 

Erskine  Hazard  Dickson, 
(To  be  cootiniied. ) 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGES.— PART  III. 

Il.—Tke  Right  to  Interfere!^ 

2.  Public  Subject  Matter  of  Contract, 
(b.)  Contract  of  Public  Service. 

Transportation  is  the  typical  example  of  a  public  calling. 
The  common  law  compelled  those  carriers  "holding  them- 
selves out  for  hire  to  carry  the  goods  of  all  persons  indiflfer- 
ently/'  to  substantiate  this  "holding  out"  and  to  accept  the 
goods  of  any  who  offered.  The. charges  of  the  carriers  thus 
"  common/'  in  the  legal  sense,  were  a  matter  of  judidal  con- 
cern and  by  law  must  be  reasomabU.  The  argument  which 
would  confine  the  right  to  interfere  to  cases  involving  contracts 
of  public  service  brings  here  a  post  ergo  propter,  and  asserts 
that  the  r^ulation  of  the  rates  follows,  because  the  public  has 
a  right  to  demand  the  service.  But  why,  pray,  has  the  public 
a  "  right  to  demand  the  service  ?  " 

Mr.  Albert  Stickney,  in  his  book  on  "  State  Control  of  Com- 
merce and  Trade,"  makes  a  division  of  occupations  into  what 
he  calls  "  public  employments  "  and  "private  employments.*' 
The  former  including  light,  water,  tdegra4>h  and  telephone 
service,  also  that  of  grain  elevators  and  stockyards,^  in  addi- 
tion to  the  business  of  transportation,  are  legitiniately  Um 
subjects  of  state  control.  The  latter,  which  it  is  asserted  are 
clearly  distinct  from  those  in  which  the  service  is  essentially 
public,  are  among  the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property  guar- 
anteed by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  canno.  be  touched 
by  the  legislature.  "As  to  private  employments  the  growth 
of  the  law  has  been  continuous  to  its  present  condition  of 
virtually  complete  non-interference.  As  to  common  carriers, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  state  control  is  practically  unrestricted, 
and  is  ample  for  the  protection  of  all  rights  of  the  citizen. 
The  growth  in  the  one  branch  of  the  law  has  been  from  a 

*  Continued  from  March  number. 

>  As  to  ttockyazds,  ace  Cotting  v.  Stockyards  Co.,  79  Fed.  679  ( 1897). 
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condition  of  minute  and  annoying  restriction  to  one  of  com- 
plete freedom.  In  the  other,  it  has  been  from  a  condition 
of  comparative  freedom  to  one  of  complete  and  adequate 
supervision  and  control." ' 

In  like  manner^  Mr.  Justice  Field  says  that  it  is  not  "within 
the  competency  of  a  state  to  fix  the  compensation  which  an 
individual  may  receive  for  the  use  of  his  own  property,  in  his 
private  business,  and  for  hb  services  in  connection  with  it"  ' 

From  these  words  might  be  inferred  a  positive,  determinable^ 
and  essential  difference  in  kind  between  '*  public  "  and  "  private ' ' 
occupations.  An  examination  of  the  famous  grain  elevator 
cases  may  help  us  to  an  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  at- 
tempted distinction.  Munm  v.  Illinois^  was  a  case  involving 
the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  of  Illinois  which  declared 
grain  elevators  to  be  public  warehouses  and  prescribed  the 
rates  of  storage.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  affirming  the 
validity  of  the  act  declares  (p.  131),  "  that,  although,  in  1874, 
there  were  in  Chicago  fourteen  warehouses  adapted  to  this 
paiticular  business,  and  owned  by  about  thirty  persons,  nine 
business  firms  controlled  them ;  and  (that)  the  prices  charged 
and  received  for  storage  were  such  '  as  have  been  from  year 
to  year  agreed  upon  and  established  by  the  different  elevators 
or  warehouses  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  which  rates  have 
been  annually  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  printed 
in  said  city,  in  the  month  of  January  in  each  year,  as  the 
established  rates  for  the  year  next  ensuing  such  publication.' 
Thus  it  is  apparent  that  all  the  elevating  facilities  through 
which  these  vast  productions  'of  seven  or  eight  great  states  of 
the  West '  must  pass  on  the  way  '  to  four  or  five  of  the  states 
on  the  sea  shore '  may  be  a  '  virtual '  monopoly. 

"  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  if  the 
common  carrier,  or  the  miller,  or  the  ferryman,  or  the  inn- 

*  Pige  88  of  "Commerce  and  Trade."  Mr.  Stickney  paaaes  orer  the 
Ttgv^aXaaa  of  intereat  with  the  aimple  aaaerlioa  that  the  reaaona  for  that 
aie  hiatorical.  With  anbmiaaion,  the  opinion  may  be  yentnred  that  the 
reaaona  for  the  other  aorta  of  regulation  are  alao  "  hiatorical." 

'  Diaaenting  opinion  of  Field,  J.,  in  Mnnn  v.  niin<»a,  94  U.  S.  113* 
158(1876). 
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keeper,  or  the  wharfinger,  or  the  baker,  or  the  cartman,  or  the 
hackney-coachman,  pursues  a  public  employment  and  exer- 
cises '  a  sort  of  public  office/  these  plaintiffs  in  error  do  not 
They  stand,  to  use  again  the  language  of  their  counsel,  in  the 
very  *  gateway  of  commerce,'  and  take  toll  from  all  who  pass. 
Their  business  most  certainly  '  tends  to  a  common  charge,' 
and,  therefore,  according  to  Lord  Hale,  every  such  ware- 
houseman '  ought  to  be  under  public  regulation,  viz. :  that  he 
.  .  .  take  but  reasonable  toll.'  Certainly,  if  any  business 
can  be  clothed  '  with  a  public  interest,  and  cease  to  be  juris 
privati  only,'  this  has  been.  //  ntay  not  be  made  so  by  the 
operation  of  the  constitution  of  Illinois  or  this  statute,  but  it  is 
by  the  facts'*     (Last  italics  mine.) 

It  was  supposed  that  this  case  was  practically  overruled  by 
the  Minnesota  cases,'  but  later  in  Budd  v.  New  York}  Munn 
v.  Illinois  was  reaffirmed  and  emphasized.  The  majority 
opinion  approved  the  language  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York,  from  which  the  case  had  been  brought  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  the  effect  that  the  right  of  the  legislature 
"  to  regulate  the  charges  for  services  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  property  did  not  depend  in  every  case  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  a  legal  monopoly  or  whether  special 
governmental  privileges  or  protection  had  been  bestowed^  that 
there  were  elements  of  publicity  in  the  business  of  elevating 
grain  which  peculiarly  aflkcted  it  with  a  public  interest ;  that 
those  elements  were  found  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
business,  its  relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  state  and  country 
apid  the  practical  monopoly  enjoyed  by  those  engaged  in  if* 
(italics  mine). 

Mr.  Justice  Blatchford,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
said:  "It  is  contended  .  .  .  that  the  business  of  the 
relators  in  handling  grain  was  wholly  private  and  not  subject 
to  regulation  by  law ;  and  that  they  had  received  from  the 
state  no  charter,  no  privileges,  and  no  immunity,  and  stood 
before  the  law  on  a  footing  with  the  laborers  they  employed  to 
shovel  grain,  and  were  no  more  subject  to  regulation  than  any 

>  134  U.  S. 
'143X1.8.517(1891). 
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Other  individual  in  the  community.  But  these  same  facts 
existed  in  Afunn  v.  Illinois,  In  that  case,  the  parties  offending 
were  private  individuals  doing  a  private  business^  without  any 
privil^;e  or  monopoly  granted  to  them  by  the  state.  Not 
only  is  the  business  of  elevating  grain  affected  with  a  public 
interest,  but  the  records  show  that  it  is  an  actual  monopoly^ 
besides  being  incident  to  the  business  of  transportation  and  to 
that  of  a  common  carrier,  and  thus  of  a  quasi-public  character. 
The  act  is  also  constitutional  as  an  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  state/' ' 

In  Brass  v.  Staeser^  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  dissents  '*  because 
the  facts  show  ,  ,  ,  no  practical  monopoly  to  which  a 
citizen  is  compelled  to  resort,  and  by  means  of  which  a  tribute 
can  be  exacted  from  the  community."  The  learned  justice, 
desiring  earnestly  to  find  some  barrier  which  can  be  placed  by 
the  courts  in  the  way  of  "  legislative  assaults  "  upon  property, 
having  &iled  to  establish  the  one  of  "  l^al  monopoly,"  '  now 
takes  his  stand  behind  the  "virtual  monopoly"  limitation  appa- 
rently set  up  by  the  decisions  in  Munn  v.  Illinois  and  Budd  v. 
New  York.  But  the  majority  (a  narrow  one  of  five  to  four) 
refuse  to  admit  that  theory  as  the  determining  iactor  in  those 
cases :  ^  "  Again,  it  is  said,  that  the  modes  of  carrying  on 
the  business  of  elevating  and  storing  grain  in  North  Dakota 
are  not  similar  to  those  pursued  in  the  Eastern  cities ;  that 
the  great  elevators  used  in  transhipping  grain  from  the  lakes 
to  the  railroads  are  essential ;  and  that  those  who  own  them, 
if  uncontrolled  by  law,  could  extort  such  charges  as  they 
pleased ;  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  expressions  used  in  our 
previous  opinions,  in  which  this  business,  as  carried  on  at 
Chicago  and  Bufialo,  is  spoken  of  as  a  practical  monopoly,  to 
which  shippers  and  owners  of  grain  are  compelled  to  resort. 
The  surroundings  in  an  agricultural  state,  where  land  is  cheap 
in  price  and  limitless  in  quantity,  are  thought  to  be  widely 
diflerent  and  to  demand  difierent  regulations. 

1  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  jaat  what  ibis  last  sentence  means. 
■153U.  S.  391,  409(1894). 

*  See  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Bndd  v.  New  York,  supra, 

*  Brass  i\  Stoeser,  supra^  at  p.  403. 
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"These  arguments  are  disposed  of,  as  we  think,  by  the 
simple  observation,  alreacty  made,  that  the  &cts  rehearsed 
are  matters  for  tlwse  who  make,  not  far  those  who  interpret 
the  laws.  (Italics  mine.)  When  it  is  once  admitted,  as 
it  is  admitted  here,  that  it  is  competent  for  the  legislative 
power  to  control  the  business  of  elevating  and  storing 
grain,  whether  carried  on  hy  individuals  or  associations  (my 
italics),  in  cities  of  one  size  and  in  some  drcumstanoes, 
it  follows  that  such  power  may  be  I^ally  exerted  over 
the  same  business  when  carried  on  in  smaller  cities  and 
under  other  circumstances.  It  may  be  conceded  that  that 
would  not  be  wise  legislation  which  provided  the  same  regu- 
lations in  every  case,  and  overiooked  differences  in  the  facts 
that  called  for  regulations.  But,  as  we  have  ho  right  to  revise 
the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  the  law  in  question,  so  we 
would  not  be  justified  in  imputing  an  improper  exercise  of 
discretion  to  the  legislature  of  North  Dakota.  It  may  be 
true  that,  in  the  cases  dted,  the  judges  who  expressed  die 
conclusions  of  the  court  entered  at  some  length  into  a  de- 
fence of  the  propriety  of  the  laws  which  they  were  consider- 
ing, and  that  some  of  the  reasons  given  for  sustaining  them 
went  rather  to  their  expediency  than  to  their  validity.  Such 
efforts,  on  the  part  if  fudges,  to  just^  to  citizens  the  ways  ef 
legislatures ,  are  not  without  value,  though  they  are  Sable  to  be 
met  by  the  assertion  of  opposite  views  as  to  the  practical  wisdom 
(f  the  law;  and  thus  the  real  question  at  issue^-^namely,  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  act  at  all — is  obscured**  (italics  mine). 
These  views  of  the  majority  are  quoted  at  length  because  of 
the  evident  tendency  of  the  court  to  disregard  any  distinction 
between  "  public  "  and  "  private  "  employments,  so  £ir  as  re- 
gards the  right  of  the  l^slature  to  interfere.  With  the  policy 
of  such  interference  the  court  rightly  say  they  have  nothing 
to  do. 

There  seems  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  position 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  words  public  and  private  are 
incapable  of  exact  definition.  When  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  asks, 
"  If  it  (the  government)  may  r^ulate  the  price  of  one  service, 
which  is  not  a  public  service,  or  the  compensation  for  the  use 
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of  one  ^  ind  of  property  which  is  not  devoted  to  a  public  use, 
why  may  it  not,  with  equal  reason,  regulate  the  price  of  all 
service  and  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  all 
property  ?"  *  he,  of  course,  perpetrates  a  petitio  principU  in  his 
condition.  What  would  constitute  a  ''dedication  to  public 
use  "  in  one  state  of  society,  would  not  in  another.  The  terms 
are  all  relative,  and  cannot  be  delimited  with  certainty.  The 
statement  so  often  made,  in  varying  forms,  that  a  ''  public  use 
is  very  diflerent  from  a  public  interest  in  the  use,"  since 
**  there  is  scarcely  any  property  in  whose  use  the  public  has 
Ao  interest,"'  asserts  a  difference  only  of  degree. 

3.  Efiect  on  Public  Interests. 

The  "  public  interest/'  at  the  last  analysis,  is  what  makes 
the  public  character  of  the  service.  The  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  is  not  the  foundation  of  such  character. 
The  gift  of  that  prerogative  is  the  result  of  a  common  cause. 
Carriers  were  regulated  when  they  were  only  wagoners  and 
boatmen.  Public  franchise  and  eminent  domain  came  later, 
•as  a  means  of  exercising  government  control  or  of  assisting  a 
business  in  which  the  people  at  large  were  concerned.  Also, 
■as  we  have  seen,  the  artificial  personality  of  a  corporation  is  of 
itself  no  reason  for  state  interference  with  its  business,  nor  is 
the  legal  grant  of  a  special  privilege.  See  how  the  simple 
^'public  interest"  explanation  clears  up  the  vexed  question  of 
**  legal "  and  "  virtual "  monopolies.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
historically,  there  has  ever  been  a  class  of  "  legal  monopo- 
lies "  which  did  not  arise  from  a  prior  partial  or  complete  mo- 
nopoly of  fact.  Monopolies  in  commodities  must  have  been 
enjoyed  before  governments  were  organized.  An  individual 
monopoly  in  salt,  for  instance,  in  savage  times,  would  cause 

*  Bndd  V.  New  York,  143  U.  S.  517,  dinenting  opinion,  at  p.  551 
{189a).  "Such  an  aigament  would  be  aa  atrong  and  as  conclusive 
against  the  ezerdae  of  the  taxing  power.  For  if  the  legislature  may 
IcTj  a  tax  upon  property,  they  may  absorb  the  entire  property  of  the 
taxpayer.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  power  where  there  is  an  ex- 
erdae  of  judgment.'*    McLean,  J.,  in  Piqua  >Bank  v,  Knoop,  16  How. 

369.383(1853). 

*  Mr.  Justice  Brewer's  dissent  in  Budd  v.  New  York,  supra,  at  p.  549. 
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coercion  of  numbers — a  "  government  regulation."  A  tribal 
monopoly  would  give  rise  (as  a  matter  of  fact  has  been  the 
case)  to  intertribal  wars,  and,  when  the  tribe  grew  into  a 
nation,  to  national  supervision.  The  virtual  monopoly  helps 
make  the  public  interest,  and  that,  in  turn,  is  the  reason  for 
creating  the  legal  monopoly — the  most  radical  and  thorough 
form  of  government  control. 

To  be  sure,  this  line  of  reasoning,  like  that  which  contro- 
verts the  old  distinction  between  tnala  prohibita  and  mala  inse^ 
removes  a  certain  appearance  of  clearness  and  distinct  limita- 
tion presented  by  some  of  the  theories  discussed.  It  is  true, 
as  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  said,  that  no  one  can  tell  when  his  busi- 
ness will  become  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  public  to  be 
impressed  with  a  "  public  interest."  **  Public  policy,"  which 
Mr.  Bonney  thinks  is  synonymous  with  common  sense»  may 
to-day  stamp  a  business  as  "  public  "  which  yesterday  was 
considered  "private."  That  must  be  within  the  discretion  of 
the  legislature,  and  is  or  should  be  purely  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency, having  regard  to  the  average  reached  by  a  balancing 
of  the  good  to  be  accomplished  or  the  evil  to  be  overcome  by 
any  particular  piece  of  law-making,  against  the  troubles  and 
disadvantages  incident  to  its  enforcement.  The  "  rights  of 
man  "  should  enter  into  the  question  only  to  furnish  a  very 
strong  presumption  against  the  poluy  of  interference  lq;isla- 
tion,  not  at  all  against  the  enacting  power. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  the  force  of  considera- 
tions such  as  these,  in  three  important  cases :  Head  v.  Amat^ 
keag  Mfg.  Co.}  Brass  v.  Stoeser}  and  HoUUn  v  Hardy  ;  *  and 

>  113  U.  S.  9  (1885)-  'nus  case  upheld  a  MaaMcfanwtti  "  MiU  Act.'^ 
which  ga^e  certain  mannfiictaring  companies  a  right  to  oveifloip  the 
lands  of  others.  The  present  decision,  like  that  of  Murdoch  v.  Slick- 
ney,  SCnsh.  113  (185 1),  refoses  to  consider  any  theory  of  eminent  do- 
main as  the  basis  of  the  statute.  But  many  subsequent  cases  unite  is 
considering  such  overflowing  "a  taking,*'  which  requires  a  prerogative 
right  See  Randolph  on  Eminent  Domain,  pp.  387,  388 ;  Lewis  on  Bmi- 
nent  Domain.  {{  182-3.  The  curious  circle  in  which  the  leasoner  is 
landed,  by  attempting  to  justify  one  prerogative  of  the  state  by  another, 
is  well  illustrated  in  this  matter  of  eminent  domain.  In  the  transporta- 
tion cases  the  exercise  by  the  railroads  of  the  right  referred  to  is  adduced 
to  furnish  a  reason  for  state  control  of  rates.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
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in  many  other  instances  the  view  here  contended  for  has  been 
tacitly  acknowledged  The  American  protective  tariff  system 
employs  the  greatest  and  most  characteristic  prerogative  of 
government — that  of  taxation — to  build  up  private  business 
enterprises,  because  of  the  interest  the  public  are  supposed  to 
have  in  manufactures.  The  other  prerogative  of  eminent 
domain  has  been  granted  in  aid  of  mills  and  ketones,  drainage 
(for  commercial  purposes),  mining  and  lumbering.*  And  the 
^*third  prerogative,"  of  the  *•  police  power"  (which  is  gener- 
ally used  to  embrace  everjrthing  not  covered  by  the  first  two, 
and  sometimes  to  include  them),  has  been  used  in  regulation 
of  so*called  private  affairs  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
widest  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  wisdom  of  any 
given  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  but  much  would  be  gained 
if  questions  of  power  should  be  left  out  of  account.  But  if 
the  legislature  can  do  these  things,  why  fnay  it  not  ?  And 
then  what  of  Bellamy,  State  Socialism,  the  *'  coming 
slavery  ?" 

This  suggestion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  that  it  is  only  the 
courts  that  stand  between  our  present  society  and  a  socialistic 
reorganization  of  it,  b  very  interesting  as  showing  the  judicial 
estimate  of  the  legislatures.  The  learned  justice  evidently 
considers  that  powers  such  as  some  of  those  reposed  in  the 
British  Parliament  would,  if  exercised  by  our  own  legislatures, 
**  shake  society  to  its  foundation  and  destroy  our  civilization," 
as  Messrs.  Guthrie  and  Harrison  said  arguendo  in  the  Illinois 
Inheritance  Tax  Case.f  The  real  doubt  behind  all  this  is  doubt 
of  popular  government.  Too  many  people  have  sat  at  ease, 
despising  the  legislative  authority,  and  relying  on  the  courts 
for  protection  from  it  under  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitu- 

Uill  €■■>■,  tbe  gnnt  of  the  eminent  domsin  is  frequently  justified  by  the 
pmriomssiaUregMlatioH  of  the  charges  !  See  Lewis  on  Eminent  Domain, 
{  17S,  €t  seq. 

*St^ra. 

*  169  U.  S.  366  ( 1898).  This  decided  the  business  of  mining  to  be  sub- 
ject tosnch  •  "public  interest"  ss  to  justify  state  control  of  hours  of 
labor  therein. 

*See  Lewis's  Bm.  Dom.,  chapter  on  "What  is  a  Public  Use,"  I  157, 
etseq. 

1 170  U.  8.283(1898). 
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tion.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  ultimate  authority,  rising 
superior  to  all  constitutions,  is  the  will  of  the  people.  If 
that  directs,  constitutions  will  be  changed.  It  may  not 
always  be  that  the  despised  "  Populists  "  will  be  confined  to 
the  legislatures,  with  conservative  intelligence  in  the  courts 
nullifying  all  their  attempts  to  right  what  they  believe  to> 
be  wrongs.  The  final  battle,  after  all,  must  be  fought  at 
the  polls.  The  feeling  with  which  the  so-called  **  masses '" 
regard  the  courts  is  well  illustrated  by  the  language  attributed 
to  a  labor  leader  recently  in  this  city.  He  said :  '*If  the  life 
to  come  should  be  like  this  life — ^if  there  should  be  trusts  and 
corporations  there — ^they  would  tear  up  all  the  avenues  lead* 
ing  to  the  Throne,  take  the  gold  from  the  streets  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  to  make  a  corruption  fund,  and,  if  God  said  '  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,'  would  immediately  have  it  declared  unconsti- 
tutional." Observe  the  expression  *•  have  it  declared."  That 
expresses  the  feeling  exactly.  The  people  who  passed  the 
laws  are  possessed  with  the  idea  that  somehow  they  have 
been  cheated  out  of  them. 

The  Socialists,  by  whatever  name  called,  are  the  ou^rowth 
of  conditions.  If  the  conservative  classes  could  learn  that  die 
only  permanent  guarantee  of  individual  rights  lies  not  in  con- 
stitutions or  in  courts,  but  in  the  vigilance  with  which  liberty 
must  always  be  bought  and  maintained ;  if  these  classes  should 
cease  to  occupy  themselves  merely  in  evading  and  attacking 
laws,  and  should  make  thdr  influence  felt  upon  legislation 
itself,  then  we  should  have  the  security  enjoyed  by  our  British 
cousins,  who  get  along  very  well  under  maximum  freight  rate 
laws  and  graduated  income  and  inheritance  taxes,  which  are 
enforced  without  judicial  question  as  to  their  reasonableness. 

To  the  first  inquiry,  "  Has  a  government  the  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  contracts  of  its  subjects  ?"  no  answer  seems  pos- 
sible but  "  Yes  !"  All  attempts  to  segr^^ate  common  carriers 
and  other  occupations  historically  subject  to  state  regulation,, 
appear  &ilures.  The  carrier  is  no  more  or  less  rightfully 
under  government  control  than  others,  except  in  so  far  as  he 
is  more  or  less  the  object  of  the  public  interest.  What  fc,ivc5 
the  public  that  interest?     No  definite   criterion   can   be  hid 
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down.  It  is,  or  should  be,  a  legislative  and  not  a  judicial 
question.  Three  of  the  reasons  usually  put  forward  were 
given  in  the  preliminary  diagram  : 

(a)  Interference  with  Trade  (including  "  Oppression 

of  Third  Persons"),  or 

(b)  Creation  of  Monopoly,  or 

(c)  Rise  of  Prices. 

All  of  these  may  apply  to  carriers,  but  the  last  particularly. 
As  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Knapp  says,^  "the 
thing  the  public  is  interested  in,  after  all,  is  how  much  they 
have  got  to  pay."  The  elegance  of  this  expression  might  be 
improved,  but  its  truth  seems  to  be  unimpeachable. 

III. — 77if  Practicabiliiy  cf  State  Interference  with  Transporta- 
tion Contracts. 

(a.)  Early  Legislation. 
Carriers  by  common  law  were  required  to  serve  the  public 
without  discrimination  and  for  a  "  reasonable  compensation." 
The  first  specific  legislation  to  enforce  this  seems  to  be  3 
William  and  Mary,  c.  1 2  (1691) : '  **And  whereas  drivers^  wag- 
oners  and  other  carriers^  by  combination  amongst  themselves^  have 
raised  the  prices  of  carriage  of  goods  in  many  places  to  excessive 
rates^  to  the  great  injury  cf  trade ;  be  it  therefore  enacted 
.  .  .  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  every  county  and  other 
place  within  the  realm  of  England^  or  dominion  of  Wales^ 
shall  have  power  and  authority,  and  are  hereby  enjoined  and 
required,  at  their  next  respective  quarter  or  general  sessions 
after  Easter  day  yearly,  to  assess  and  rate  the  prices  of  all 
land  carriage  of  goods  whatsoever,  to  be  brought  into  any 
place  or  places  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  by  any 
common  wagoner  or  carrier,  and  the  rates  and  assessments  so 
made,  to  certify  to  the  several  mayors  and  other  chief  officers 
of  each  respective  market  town  within  the  limits  and  jurisdic* 
tioQs  of  such  justices  of  the  peace,  to  be  hung  up  in  some 
publick  phce  in  every  such  market  town,  to  which  all  persons 

'  Report  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  Railroad  Committiionera,  May^ 

1894.  p.  24. 
'  9  Stats,  at  Large,  154.    Amended  21  Geo.  II,  c.  28  (1748). 
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may  resort  for  their  infonnation ;  and  that  no  such  common 
wagoner  or  carrier  shall  take  for  carriage  of  such  goods  and 
merchandises  above  the  rate  and  prices  so  set,  upon  pain  to 
forfeit  for  every  such  oflence,  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  to  be 
levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  his  and  their  goods  by  warrant 
of  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  where  such  wagoner  or  car- 
rier shall  reside,  in  manner  aforesaid,  to  the  use  of  the  party 
grieved." 

This  was  part  of  "  an  act  far  t/u  repairing  and  amending  the 
/ligltways  and  for  settling  the  raies  of  carriage  of  goods ^^  and 
is  found  in  Chitty's  Index  of  English  Statutes,  under  the  idtle 
**  Highways."  It  was  repealed  in  1867*  (and  not  in  1827,  as 
is  erroneously  stated  in  the  opinion  of  Waite,  C.  J.,  in  Ckueigo^ 
Etc.,  R.  Co,  V.  louHs)  ^  by  the  *'  Statute  Law  Revision  Act/' ' 
beginning :  "  Whereas  ...  it  is  expedient  that  certam  enact- 
ments .  .  .  which  may  be  regarded  as  spent,  or  have  ceased 
to  be  in  force  otherwise  than  by  express  and  specific  repeal,  or 
have,  by  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances,  become 
unnecessary,  should  be  expressly  and  specifically  repealed,** 
etc. 

The  Act  3  William  and  Mary,  c.  1 2,  was  probably  not  in 
practical  operation  very  long,  if  at  all,  in  its  application  to  car- 
riage rates.*     Waite,  C.  J.,  in  the  opinion  above  quoted,  refers 

'  94  U.  S.  155,  at  p.  162  (1876). 

'  30&  31  Vic  c  59  (i8^)>  107  SUU.  at  Laige,  244,  250. 

*  Lonl  Kenyon  said  in v,  Jai^aoD,  a  Pieake'a  N.  P.  C,  iSs,  186 

(1800),  ''There  are  acts  of  Parliament  which  anthoriied  jnadoea  of  the 
peace  to  %x.  the  rates  to  be  taken  by  earners,  and  I  have  known  inatanoea 
of  applications  to  the  sessions <fbr  that  purpose  .  .  .  ;"  bat  noanch  in- 
stances have  been  recorded.  Mr.  Albert  Stickney  might  just  aa  easily 
draw  his  lesson  from  the  fidlw«  of  this  law  aa  firom  the  £uliiie  of  Hiow 
of  Hdw.  Ill  and  Eliz.  He  might  just  aa  easily  conclude,  regarding  early 
English  History  only,  that  ."all  such  legislation"  haa  been  "nttaiy 
fruitless/'  and  that  modern  regulations  of  common  carrieia  '*  are  4n  the 
same  line."  (See  first  artide of  ptcaent  aeriea,  Deoemtier,  18981  wuttnt 
of  this  magazine,  p.  730).  On  the  contrary,  he  says  (see  Stale  Control  of 
Commerce  and  Trade,  p.  8) :  "  Such  common  carrien  are  virtually  public 
servants,  occupjring  and  operating  the  people'a  highwaysL  For  entry 
reason^  there/ore^  it  becomes  necessary  thai  they  should  be  subfect  io  siaie 
control.'*  (lUlics  mine.)  U  should  seem  that  the  hiatoiy  of  thia  Ittw 
*'  that  fiuled,"  by  Mr.  Sti^ney'a  own  aigumenta,  is  at  least  one  rtMon 
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to  this  statute  to  prove  the  power  of  regulation,  which,  as  he 
says,  "is  not  lost  by  non-user."  He  seems  to  infer  a  power  in 
the  state  legislature  from  that  in  Parliament,  and  says  the  fact 
that  the  statute  lapsed  through  non-enforcement  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  enacting  power. 

There  appear  to  be  no  statutes  in  the  United  States  fixing 
the  compensation  of  common  carriers  prior  to  the  era  of  rail- 
road buildiiig.  Then,  however,  numerous  taws  were  passed^ 
most  of  which  provided,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  official 
regulation  of  rates.  One  of  the  earliest  statutes,  and  one  that 
is  typical  of  most  of  the  laws  passed  at  this  time,  is  the  New 
Hampshire  Act  of  1844,  which  says  (Section  13)  "  the  rates 
of  toll  for  freight  of  passengers  and  merchandise,  whin  the 
mei  tmcame  of  the  stock  shall  exceed  10  per  cent.,  shall  be  subject 
to  attcration  and  revision  by  the  legislature,  according  as  they 
shall  deem  just  and  expedient."  The  Act  of  Vermont  (Laws 
vi  1849,  No.  41)  provided:  ''Every  such  corporation  may 
establish.  Sot  their  sole  benefit,  a  toll  upon  all  passengers  and 
prqpcfty  conveyed  or  transported  on  their  railroad,  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  determined  by  the  directors  of  the  corporation ; 
and  may  from  time  to  time  r^ulate  such  conveyance  and  trans* 
poctatioQ,  the  weight  of  loads,  and  all  other  things  in  relation 
to  the  use  61  such  road,  as  the  directors  shall  determine.  Pro- 
vided, that  the  Supreme  Court  may,  at  any  stated  session 
holden  in  any  county  through  which  said  road  passes,  on  the 
application  61  ten  freeholders  of  such  county,  and  due  notice 
thereof  to  the  corporation,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  deem 
ejq>edient,  alter  or  reduce  such  rates  of  toll,  according  to  the 
provisioiis,  if  any,  contained  in  the  charters  of  such  corpora- 
tions ;  tut  the  said  tolls  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  the  cor- 
poradan^  be  so  reduced  as  to  produce,  with  said  profits,  less  than 
Unper  centum  per  annum.  The  laws  of  New  York  (Acts  of 
1650,  Chapter  140)  declared  (Section  28)  ''but  such  com- 

wkj  OMiien  should  not  be  "  subject  to  state  control. "    Bnt  Mr.  Stickney 
lus  no  xeferenoe  to  this  statute  in  his  book. 

The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888  (51  &52  Vict.,  Chap  25) 
pnmdea  for  the  fixing  of  mazimnm  freight  rates  by  a  "  board  of  trade." 
But  see  infra. 
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pensation  for  any  passenger  and  his  ordinary  baggage  shall 
not  exceed  three  cents  per  mile,"  and  (Section  33)  "  the 
legislature  may  reduce  or  alter  the  rate  of  freight,  £sure,  etc,  on 
such  railroads ;  provided  that  the  same  shall  not  be  reduced 
below  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  per  anuum,  upon  the  capital  actu- 
ally expended,  without  the  consent  of  the  corporation^  nor  unless 
it  shall  have  been  ascertained  that  the  net  annual  income  of  the 
corporation  exceeds  ten  percent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  actu- 
ally expended:'  The  Ohio  Act  of  February  1 1 ,  1 848,  Section 
12,  contained  the  provision  that  '*  at  any  time  after  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  years,  from  the  time  an^  such  road  may  be 
put  in  operation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
prescribe  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons or  property  upon  said  road,  should  they  be  deemed  too 
high,  and  may  exercise  the  same  power  ten  years  thereafter; 
provided  that  no  reduction  shall  be  made  unless  the  net  profits  of 
the  company,  on  an  average  for  the  previous  ten  years^  shall 
amount  to  ten  per  centum  per  annum  upon  its  capital,  and  then 
so  as  not  to  reduce  the  future  probable  profits  below  the  scud 
per  centum^'  Pennsylvania  (Act  of  February  19,  1849,  Sec- 
tion 18)  and  Michigan^  (Act  of  February  12,  1855,  Sections 
17  and  35)  adopted  the  policy  of  legislative  regulation,  but 
without  any  limitation  as  respects  the  profits. 

These  early  statutes  are  given  thus  fully,  because  their 
phraseology  suggests  all  the  intricacies  of  the  problems  now 
confronting  us.  Most  of  these  statutes,  in  addition  to  the 
language  given,  contain  express  declarations  of  the  common 
law  rule,  that  the  rate  of  compensation  "  shall  be  "  or  "  must 
be"  no  more  than  is  "just  and  reasonable."  The  questions 
for  decision  then,  as  now,  were : 

(i)  What  is  a  "  reasonable  rate  ? " 

(2)  Granting  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  ''  reasonable  rate/' 
and   that    it    can    be   theoretically   defined,   what    practical 

'  An  amendment  to  this  act  was  adopted  March  15,  i86f ,  pxoTiding 
"  that  railroads  in  the  upper  Peninsnla,  having  leas  than  fifty  consecu- 
tive miles  of  road  in  actual  operation,  are  excepted  from  its  provisions 
and  allowed  to  charge  dilBEerent  rates."  This  was  on  account  of  the 
mountainous  surftu^e  of  the  Northern  Peninsula. 
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means  can  be  found  for  determining  just  rate^  in  particular 
cases? 

(3)  Granting  the  means  of  decision,  who  shall  employ 
them?  Whose  determination  shall  be  final?  The  legisla- 
ture's, the  railroad  commissioners*,  the  state  courts',  or  the 
United  Slates  courts'  ?  Or  shall  the  jury  determine  the  matter 
in  each  case  as  a  question  of  &ct  ? 

(4)  Does  the  rate  in  question  *'  deprive  any  person  of  prop- 
eity  without  due  process  of  law,"  or  **  deny  to  any  person  ** 
within  the  state  *'  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws?" 

The  fourth  question  by  the  cases  has  been  made  practically 
synonymous  with  the  second,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
volves all  the  others ;  but  it  has  been  placed  last  because  it 
comes  last  in  point  of  time.  The  most  elaborate  attempts  to 
define  a  reasonable  rate,  and  to  discover  the  means  for  deter- 
mining that  character,  have  been  made  in  cases  involving  the 
application  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Opposition  to 
government  regulation  /rr  u  seems  scarcely  to  have  been 
diou§^t  of  at  the  outset.  Such  opposition  appears  to  have 
arisen  largely  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  attempts  to  enforce  the  state's  prerogative  with  fidmess  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

The  first  careful  consideration  of  this  question  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  so-called 
"Granger  Gues,"^  decided  in  1876.  The  first  of  these  cases, 
JhTunn  V.  /UiMais,  involving  the  fixing  of  g^n  elevator  charges, 
has  already  been  specifically  discussed  under  another  head. 
Waite,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  R.  v.  fawa, 
said:  ''Railroad  companies  are  carriers  for  hire.  They  are 
incorporated  as  such  and  given  extraordinary  powers,  in  order 
that  they  may  the  better  serve  the  public  in  that  capacity.  They 
are^  therefore,  engaged  in  a  public  employment  affecting  the 
public  interest,  and  .  .  .  subject  to  legislative  control  as  to 
their  rates  of  brc  and  freight,  unless  protected  by  their  char- 
ters."    Mr.  Justice  Field  says,  in  AUomey-General  v.  Old  Cot-^ 

1  Mmm  V.  niinois,  94  U.  S.  113 ;  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.  R.  Co.  v,  Iowa,  Ih. 
155 ;  Fdk  V.  R.,  lb,  164;  Oiicago,  Etc.,  R.  v.  Ackley,  lb.  179;  Winona, 
Btc,  R.  V,  Blake,  lb.  180 ;  Stone  v,  Wiaconain,  lb.  z8i. 
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ony  R.  Company  :*  "  Whatever  diflerence  of  opinion  there  may 
have  been  among  the  justices  of  that  court  (the  Supreme 
Court)  concerning  the  tests  which  determine  whether  property 
is  affected  with  a  public  interest,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
property  of  railroad  corporations,  which  have  been  invested 
by  the  legislature  with  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  are 
common  carriers  of  persons  or  merchandise,  is  property  '  de- 
voted to  a  public  use/ "  .  .  .  The  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  perhaps  differ  in  opinion  whether 
there  can  be  any  judicial  interference  with  the  rates  for  railroad 
transportation  established  by  the  legislature  of  a  state  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  reasonable  (italics  mine),  but  they 
agree  .  .  .  that  the  legislature  may  establish  rates,  or  rea- 
sonable rates,  unless  there  is  an  express  provision  in  the 
charter  which  forbids  it. 

This  statement,  as  to  diflerence  of  opinion  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  can  no  longer  hold  since  March  7,  1898,  when  was  de- 
cided the  case  of  Smyih  v.  Ames^  commonly  known  as  the 
Nebraska  Freight  Rate  Case.  I  shall  consider  this  case, 
with  others  previously  decided,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  England,  in  the  next  and  last  article  of  this  series.  The 
endeavor  will  be  to  find  whether  any  new  proposition  of  law 
was  enunciated  in  this  famous  case,  and  to  discover,  if  possi- 
ble, the  exact  situation  in  which  we  are  are  now  left  in  the 
United  States  as  regards  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion. 

Roy  Wilson  White, 
(To  be  Gontintted.) 


1  160  Man.  62,  86  (1893) 
«  169  U.  S.  466. 
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As  Marked  by   Decisions  Selected   from  the  Advance 

Reports. 


ADMIRALTY. 

The  rule  that  where  supplies  are  ordered  for  a  vessel  by 
the  charterer,  the  materialman  b  put  on  inquiiy  as  to  the 

MwitiMt  charterer's  authority  to  pledge  the  ship's  credit, 
iMmm,       and  will  obtain  no  lien  where  he  knows,  actually 

^jJJJJJJ*'  or  constructively,  that  the  charterer  has  no  such 
^  authority,  is  recognized  in  the  recent  case  of  The 
Del  Norte,  90  Fed.  506.  In  that  case,  however,  it  was  held 
that  the  materialman  was  relieved  from  the  duty  of  inquiry  by 
a  statute  of  the  state  (Washington),  which  made  "  Masters, 
a<{ents,  consignees,  contractors,  sub-contractors,  or  other 
person  or  persons  having  charge  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the 
coastruction,  alteration,  repair  or  equipment  of  any  vessel .  .  . 
the  agent  of  the  owner."  As  the  materialman  had  no  actual 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  he  was  allowed  to  recover,  and  the 
owner  was  said  not  to  be  injured  by  this  result,  as  he  had 
protected  himself  by  a  ''Contract  of  Guaranty"  with  the 
charterer. 


ASSIGNM BNT8  FOR  CRBDITORS. 

Following  the  dictum  in  Chaffees  v.  Risk,  24  Ga.  432,  and 
the  decision  in  Vallance  v.  Trust  Co.,  42  Pa.  441,  it  was  held 

^jiarat   J*^  ^^*  ^'^  ^^^  ^^'  ^'  /^*^^»  42  Atl.  (Pa.)  1 89, 
^  that  an  assignment  by  a  debtor  to  a  member  of  the 

*****  creditor  firm,  in  trust,  to  pay  the  firm  debt,  was 
an  assignment  directly  to  the  creditor  which,  under  the  Act  of 
1843  ^f  Pennsylvania,  does  not  have  to  be  recorded. 


BANKRUPTCY. 

In  n  Bates  MaeMrn  Co,,  91  Fed.  625,  involved  the  question 
of  the  right  of  the  directors  of  a  corporation  to  admit  in  writing 
liMiniBBBf  '^  inability  to  pay  its  debts,  as  a  basis  of  an  invol- 
iBMivmcjr  »y  untary  petition.  It  was  held  that  such  an  act  was 
^^^*^^^^  beyond  the  authority  of  the  directors  and,  there- 
fore, not  binding  on  the  company,  the  court  intimating  a  doubt 
as  to  the  parallel  rule  permitting  the  directors  to  make  an 


assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 
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BANKRUPTCY  (Continued). 

Another  question  of  first  importance  uiyier  the  new  act  is 
whether  the  act  of  bankruptcy  described  under  §  3  as  "  per- 
Act  off  mitting  while  insolvent  any  creditor  to  obtain  a 
Braknipuy  preference  through  legal  proceedings,"  requires 
any  participation  on  the  part  of  the  debtor.  Adams,  D.  J., 
In  re  Reichman,  91  Fed.  624,  thought  not  For  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  question  see  Collier  on  Bankruptcy,  notes 
to  §  3. 

Bray  v.  CoM,  91  Fed.  102,  decides  a  number  of  minor 
points  under  the  new  law  :  (i)  That  a  referee  is  not  disqualified 
CoMtnictiofl  under  §  43  by  being  a  debtor  of  the  bankrupt,  the 
off  New  Act  interest  therein  mentioned  means  an  interest  in  the 
estate,  and  a  debtor  has  none;  (2)  That  &n  assignment  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy  without  regard  to 
the  debtor's  assets  at  the  time;  (3)  That  a  mere  denial  of 
insolvency  in  the  answer  does  not  sustain  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  defendant  and  (4)  that  if  defendant  desires  a  jury  trial 
he  must  claim  it  by  the  date  fixed  for  his  answer. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

In  Dewey  v.  Des  Moines^   19  Sup.  Ct.  379,  it  was  alleged 

that  the  amount  of  a  special  assessment  on   city  lots  was 

*  greater  than    the  reasonable    market  value  of 

AooMomento.  ^aid   lots/'   and    that   defendants   were    seeking 

Personal  '*  to  Compel  plaintiff  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  said 
N^n-^RMUiMt  ^^y  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  lots. 
Understate    This  allegation  was  considered  not  to  raise  a  Fed- 

statute,  gral  question,  because  the  point  had  not  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  state  court.  But  on 
a  further  question,  which  had  been  brought  up  in  the  state 
court,  the  opinion  declares  :  "  The  state  may  provide  for  the 
sale  of  the  property  upon  which  the  assessment  is  laid,  but  it 
cannot,  under  any  guise  or  pretence,  proceed  further  and  im- 
pose a  personal  liability  upon  a  non-resident  to  pay  the  assess- 
ment or  any  part  of  it."  Such  imposition  is  a  "  taking  "  of 
property    "  without  due  process,"   and   so  unconstitutional. 

Eminent      This  case  calls  to  mind  another  recent  instance  of 

Domain,  special  assessment — Norwoods,  Baker ^  172  U.  S. 
irj^"m^r  269,  S.  C,  19  Sup.  Ct.  187.  (Notice  how  the  un- 
in  Excess  •('    official    reports  have  secured  promptness  in  the 

Benefit  \s^yxt,  of  those  bearing  the  official  imprint.  The 
case  was  decided  December  12,  1898.)     Here  an  assessment 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  (Continued). 

by  the  front  foot  was  held  a  taking  of  private  property  for 
public  use  without  compensation.  Mr.  Justice 
Brewer's  dissent,  in  which  concurred  Shiras  and 
White.  JJ.,  emplojrs  some  language  which  seems 
rather  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  learned  justice's 
distrust  of  legislatures,  as  expressed  in  the  grain  elevator 
cases.  Says  he  (p.  297),  ''A  public  improvement  having 
been  made,  it  is,  beyond  question,  a  legislative  function  .  . 
to  determine  the  area  benefitted  by  such  improvements,  and 
iki  Ugislathe  deUrmimatum  is  comclumt!'     (Our  italics.) 

In  Grois  v.  Kentucky  Board  of  Managers  cf  World's  ColutH" 
Han  Exposition,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  with  two 
judges  dissenting,  have  declared  that  the  Ken- 
tucky Board  of  Managers  for  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position of  1893,  at  Chicago,  which  was  endowed 
with  the  power  to  make  contracts  by  the  act  cre- 
ating it,  may  be  sued  on  any  such  contract.  The 
dissenting  judges  contended  that  the  members  of  the  board 
were  *'  agents  of  the  state,"  and  that  it  was  the  state's  prop- 
erty alone  which  was  to  be  affected  by  the  suit.  Accordingly, 
the^  considered  the  action  as  brought  virtually  against  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  The  majority  proceeded  on  the  theory 
that  the  board,  though  not  named  a  corporation,  and  appa- 
rently not  intended  as  such  by  the  legislature,  really  was  a 
^iHU»-corporate  entity,  which  could  sue  and  be  sued,  citing  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer's  opinion  in  Hancock  v.  Railroad,  145  U.  S. 
409,  12  Sup.  Ct  969  (1892). 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  has  decided  that  a 
statute  (Laws  1889,  c.  385)  providing  that  every  trade  union 
Uannrfai  Dto-  adopting  a  label  to  designate  the  products  of  the 
crteiMtipo.  labor  of  its  members  may,  by  filing  a  copy  of 
TradtL^cis  gy^ij  ijibel,  obtain  the  right  to  enjoin  the  use, 
counterfeit  or  imitation  of  same,  is  not  unconstitutional  in  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  members  of  unions  as  against  non- 
union workmen :  Perkins  v.  Heert,  53  N.  E.  18. 


CONTRACTS. 

In  Hall  V.  Alford,  49  S.  W.  444.  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky  reaffirms  the  rule  that  in  that  state  a 
to    third  person  may  sue  on  a  contract  made  for  his 


RltM^f 


CttMMwatioii  benefit  between   others,  to  the  consideration   of 
*•  *"*        which  he  is  a  stranger. 
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CONTRACTS  (Conanued). 

In  Olds  etal,  v.  East  Tennessee  Stone  and  Marble  Co,  (Court 

of  Chancery  Appeals  of  Tenn.),  48  S.  W.  333,  the  plaintiff 

offtraad      wrote  the  defendant,  a  dealer  in  marble,  asking  if 

AcccptuM    he   could  furnish   a  certain   kind   of  marble  at 

a  certain  price ;  defendant  answered  by  telegraph  "  Will  meet 

.  .  .  price  .  .  .  Letter  to-day's  mail/'    The  letter  referred  to, 

stated  that  the  defendant  did  not  care  for  the  contract  for  the 

marble  specified  in  the  offer,  and  offered  a  different  marble  at 

a  less  price,  which  was  refused.     In  an  action  on  the  contract 

alleged  to  have  been  consummated  by  the  plaintiff's  letter  and 

.the  defendant's  telegram,  the  court  held,  that  the  letter  sent  by 

•defendant  and  referred  to  in  his  telegram  must  be  considered, 

and^  taken  with  the  telegram,  did  not  consummate  a  contract 


CORPORATIONS. 

Forrester  v.  Boston,  Etc,,   Mining  Co,  (Supreme  Court  of 
Montana),  55  Pac.  229,  recognizes  the  right  of  minority  stock- 
Riciits  •!     holders  to  restrain  the  directors  of  a  solvent  and 
Miaority      prosperous  corporation  and  the  holders  of  a  ma- 
Stockhoi^crs  jority  of  its  stock  from  transferring  the  corporate 
property  to  another  corporation,  in  consideration  of  an  ex- 
change of  stock  or  of  a  certain  cash  payment  to  stockholders 
unwillmg  to  exchange.     So  £air  so  good ;  but,  on  examina- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  complainants  purchased  their  stock 
pe  ding  the  consummation  of  the  transfer,  and  with  notice  of 
the   nature  of  the  proposed   transaction.     It  should   seem, 
under  such  circumstances,   that  they  were   without  equity. 
Moreover,  one  complainant  was  the  solicitor  and  the  other  the 
vice-president  of  a  rival  concern.     It  is  true  that  the  trial 
judge  found  that  they  were  acting  in  "  good  faith ;"  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  perilously  near  the    position  of  the  plain- 
tiff, who  was  rebuked  by  Lord  Wesbury,  in  Forrest  v.  Ry,  Co,, 
4  DeG.  F.  &  J.  125,  as  distinguished  from  the  facts  of  Col- 
man  V.  Eastern  Co's  Ry,  Co,,  10  Beav.  i,  where  Lord  Lang- 
«dale  made  a  more  lenient  ruling. 


COUNTY  BONDS. 

In  an  opinion  containing  an  exhaustive  review  of  authori- 

ities,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  following  Ckaf- 

Rccitois,     /^^  County  v.  Patter,  142  U.  S.  3SS*  decides  that 

'Bstoppd      as  against  a  bona  fide  purchaser  of  county  bonds, 

a  recital  in  the  bonds  that  the  total  amount  of  the  issue  does 

Dot  exceed  the  constitutional  limit  of  indebtedness,  taken  in 
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connection  with  tlic  fact  that  the  bonds  do  not  show  upon 
their  face  the  amrnnit  of  the  issue,  estops  the  county  from  dis- 
puting the  truth  of  the  recital  :  Board  of  ComviissUmcrs  of 
Gunnison  County  v.  Rollins,  19  Sup.  Ct,  390. 


CRIMINAL  LAW. 

What  degree  of  proof  is   necessary  in  order  to  make  out  a 

defence  of  insanity  was  before   the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 

Hoaickto.     sylvania,  in  Cotn.  v.  IVircback,  42  Atl.  542.     The 

iHMiiity  defendant  had  shot  and  killed  a  man,  and  his  de- 
fence was  insanity.  It  was  held,  first,  that  a  man  is  presumed 
to  be  sane  until  he  is  proved  to  be  insane,  and  this  can  only 
be  proved  by  fairly  preponderating;  exidence.  Doubt  as  to 
his  sanity  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  presumption. 
Second,  a  murder,  which  is  otherwise  in  the  first  degree,  is 
not  reduced  to  murder  in  the  second  degree  by  a  doubt  as  to 
the  sanity  of  the  murderer,  as  insanity  is  either  a  complete 
defence  or  none  at  all. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  parent  who  refuses  to  provide 
a  physician  or  medicine  for  a  sick  child  is  guilty  of  man- 
Maastanffhtcr,  slaughter,  where  the  child  dies  as  a  consequence 
Parent  Rcfasinc  of  such  refusal,  was  before  the  English  Court  for 
to  Procure  ncdi-  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  Queen  v.  Senior,  [  1 899  j 
I  Q.  B.  283.  The  parent  belonged  to  a  religious 
sect  who  did  not  believe  in  medical  aid  or  drugs,  but  who  an- 
nointed  with  oil  and  prayed  for  a  recovery.  A  child  of  the 
defendant's  was  taken  sick,  and,  although  the  illness  was  a 
grave  one,  and  from  which  it  afterwards  died,  he  refused  to 
call  in  a  physician  or  secure  medicine.  Every  other  attention 
was  paid  to  the  child,  and  the  defendant  was  a  kind  and  loving 
father.  The  court  decided  that  as  a  statute  made  it  incum- 
bent upon  parents  to  provide  such  aid  and  made  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  those  who  "  wilfully  neglect "  so  to  do,  the  father 
was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  manslaughter.  The  case  is  a  val- 
uable one  on  account  of  what  falls  from  Lord  Russell  at  the 
end  of  his  opinion :  "  I  wish  to  add  that  I  dissent  entirely 
from  the  view  attributed  to  Piggott,  B.,  in  Reg  v.  Nines,  and 
am  not  satisfied  that  in  the  present  case  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  at  common  law  to  justify  a  conviction."  This 
shows  a  rational  development  in  this  branch  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, and  is  valuable  in  those  states  where  no  statutes 
exist  on  this  subject.  The  view  attributed  to  Piggott,  B.,  was 
that  in  such  a  cnse  as  this  there  could  be  no  conviction  at 
common   law.     (See  note  in  this  i<:sue.) 
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BVIDENCB. 

Two  Texas  cases,  Jl/l  K.S-r.ILR.  v./akmsom  (S.  C.  Tex.), 
48  S,  W.  568.  MdG.  ff.  6-  N.  R.  R.  v.  Davis  (S.  C  Tex.), 
KmImw  Dec  22,  1898.  48  S  W.  570,  indicate  when,  in 
ahm  Acte  negligence  cases,  acts  of  prior  n^ligence  on  the 
part  of  the  alleged  delinquent  may  be  admitted.  In  the 
former  case  e\idence  ofleied  diat  the  plaintiflfhad  often  slept 
on  duty,  to  prove  that  on  this  occasion  he  had  been  asleep, 
was  rqected,  as  the  question  of  negligence  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  act  in  question  and  not  by  the 
character  for  care  and  caution  of  the  person  performing  the  act 

In  the  second  case,  the  competency  or  incompetency  of  the 
person  whose  act  caused  the  injury,  and  his  employer's  knowl- 
edge thereof  being  in  issue,  the  action  being  by  one  servant  to 
recover  for  an  injury  caused  by  the  negligence  of  another,  evi- 
dence of  prior  acts  of  similar  negligence  was  admitted,  they 
being  frequent  enough  to  show  an  habitual  course  of  careless 
conduct;  but  evidence  that  the  delinquent  was  a  drinking 
man,  the  rules  positively  forbidding  drinking,  was  excluded 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  he  was  drunk  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  Mere  general  bad  habits  in  no  way  contriDuting 
to  the  accident  can,  of  course,  not  be  showiL 

In  Hmgkes  v.  L.  &  N,  R.  R,,  48  S.  W.  671,  an  accident 
having  occurred  to  a  brakeman  on  the  ddendant's  train,  the 
statement  made  by  the  conductor  at  the  time  of 
the  occurence  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident  was 
excluded,  it  aiq>earing  that  he  had  not  seen  the  accident  nor 
had  any  personal  knowledge  of  its  cause,  his  statement  ex- 
pressing merely  his  opinion  thereof 

In  Pumeer  Sainngs  Bank  v.  Peck  (Ct.  Civil  Ap.  Tex.),  49  S. 
W.  160,  the  court  sustained  the  exclusion  of  evidence  of  the 
CMKtaatoM«f  witness'  understanding  of  the  law  upon  the  sub- 
^^  ject  of  the  insolvency  of  loan  and  building  asso- 
ciations, saying  that  it  was  for  the  court  to  decide  the  case 
upon  its  understanding  of  the  law,  and  that  they  could  cfis- 
pense  with  the  witness*  generosity  in  stating  his  legal  opinion 
on  the  subject 

HUSBAND  AND  WIPE. 

The  Pennsylvania  Act  of  May  4,  1855,  P.  L.  430,  was  the 

subject  of  discussion  in  Seltser^s  Estate^  42  Atl.  (Pa.)  289. 

nurtiBi-j     '^^  court  easily  held  that  the  purpose  of  tha^  act 

RigktotatiM   was  to  give  the  husband  the  same  rights  in  his 

i^cci!M4  wue  ^*^^  estate  that  she  would  have  had  in  his  if  she 

survived  him ;  but  that  the  question  whether  this 
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proportion  shall  be  one-third  or  one-half  depends  on  whether 
the  decedent  left  any  children,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  survivor  has  children  or  not. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  disposition  of  the  courts  to  put  the 
ActkMby      wife  on  the  same  footing  as  her  husband,  we  still 
Wife  for      find  occasional  conservative  decisions  denying  her 
JmIxo^!^^   equal  privileges:  such  is  Morgan  v.  Martin^  42 
HysiMuid      Atl.  (Me.)  354,  where  the  court  sustained  a  de- 
murrer to  a   declaration   setting    forth    an   alienation   of  a 
husband's  affections. 

Parker  v.  Parker,  42  Atl.  (N.  J.)  160,  is  a  skilful  treatment 
of  an  old  subject.  In  New  Jersey  a  wife  is  entitled  to  alimony 
if  her  husband  has  both  abandoned  and  refused  to 
support  her.  It  was  held  that  his  cruel  treatment 
of  her,  justifying  a  departure  from  his  house,  was  equivalent  to 
an  abandonment  by  him,  and  that  his  altered  attitude  of  recon- 
ciliation upon  the  filing  of  this  bill  for  alimony,  was  no  defence, 
being  obviously  insincere. 

HORTGAGBS. 

Westy.  Williams,  [1899]  I  Ch.  132,  is  an  important  case. 
Hapkinson  w  RoU,  9  H.  L.  C.  514,  has  settled  that  a  first 
mortgagee,  whose  mortgage  is  taken  to  cover  also 
subsequent  voluntary  advances,  cannot  claim  pri- 
ority of  second  mortage,  of  which  he  had  notice 
before  he  made  the  advances.  It  was,  perhaps. 
Against  generally  supposed,  however,  that  if  the  first  mort- 
J^^^  gagee  had  covenanted  to  make  the  subsequent 
advances,  he  would  be  protected  as  to  them ;  and 
it  was  so  held  by  Kekewich,  J.,  in  the  lower  court,  [1898]  i 
Ch.  488.  His  decision  is,  however,  now  reversed  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  on  the  ground  that  the  tacit  agreement  of  every 
such  mortgage  is  that  the  advances  are  to  be  made  only  if  the 
security  has  not  been  impaired ;  and,  if  it  has  been  impaired 
by  a  second  mortgage,  the  first  mortgagee  should  not  make 
the  additional  advances. 


MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

The  constitutional  provision  that  ''  The  compensation  of  any 

city,  county,  town,  or  municipal  officer,  shall  not  be  changed 

Qm^^^^      after  his  election  or  appointment,  or   during  his 

Urn. '      Term  of  office,"  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 

Reaction  of    ^f  Kentucky  to  apply  only  to  the  salary  of  officers 

having  a  fixed  term,  and  not  to  the  salary  of  a 
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policeman  who,  under  the  statutes,  was  removable  at  pleasure^ 

with  or  without  cause .  City  of  Lexington  v.  Rennick,  49  S.  W. 

787. 

In  People  ex,  rel.  Labaugh  v.  Board  of  Education^  52  N.  E. 
850,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  declares  that,  where  small- 
pox does  not   exist  and  there  is  no  reasonable 
cause  to  apprehend  its  appearance,  a  rule  adopted 
vacciMtioaof  by  the   Sute   Board   of  Health   compelling  the 
^  vaccination    of    children   as    a    pre-requisite    to 

attendance  in  the  public  schools,  is  unreasonable  and  void. 


NBGLIGENCB. 

In  Aden  v.  Village  of  CItarlotte  (Supreme  Court.  App.  Div.) 
54  N.  Y.  Suppl.  754,  which  was  an  action  against  the  muni- 
Repair  of  cipality  to  recover  for  injuries  received  from  a 
sidewalk,  defective  sidewalk,  it  appeared  that  the  stringers 
Negligence  ||oi(^,ng  the  boards  on  the  sidewalk  were  so  badly 
decayed  as  not  to  securely  hold  nails  driven  into  them 
through  the  planks.  Witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  testified  that 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  accident  they  had  observed  the 
defects  in  the  walk,  while  defendant's  witnesses,  who  had  been 
over  the  walk,  testified  that  they  had  not  discovered  its  de- 
fective condition.  Held  (i),  that  the  evidence  warranted  a. 
finding  that  the  defect  had  existed  for  such  a  length  of  time 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  municipality,  and  that  its 
omission  to  repair  same  was  negligence ;  (2)  that  the  defect 
was  not  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  be  discovered  by  the  exer- 
cise of  such  reasonable  care  as  the  municipality  was  bound  to 
maintain. 

In  Williams  v.  HaySy  52  N.  E.  589.  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  had  this  state  of  facts  before  them.  The  captain 
LossofVcMei  ^^  ^  '^"S'  ^^**  working  hard  to  save  it  from 
Negligence  of  a  storm.  became  exhausted.  Tugs  passing  offered 
OMiccn,  jjjm  assistance,  which  he  declined,  and  he  seemed 
"**"  ^  dazed  and  made  irresponsive  answers  to  questions^ 
The  brig  was  unmanageable  and  drifted  upon  the  beach. 
This  action  was  against  the  master  for  the  negligent  destruc- 
tion of  the  vessel.  Held,  that  if  the  master  was  suffering 
from  temporary  insanity,  resulting  from  exhaustion  caused  by 
his  efforts  to  save  the  brig,  he  was  not  liable. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,   in   Green  v.  Ashland 
Water  Co.,  77  N.  W.  722,  decided  that  where  a  water  com- 
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pany's  source  of  supply  was  contaminated  by 
CoMpMy's  sewage  for  a  lon«  time,  several  years,  and  the 
Liabiitty  for  fact  that  it  annually  caused  epidemics  of  typhoid 
Furauhing     f^^^^  ^^  ^  matter  of  common  knowledge,  the 

loipiirc  Water  ..11  r  % 

presumption  is  that  the  members  of  such  com- 
munity of  ordinary  intelligence  have  notice  of  the  situation, 
and  in  the  absence  of  contrary  evidence,  this  will  preclude  a 
recovery  by  a  person  injured  by  the  use  of  such  water,  because 
of  his  contributory  fault. 

The  sewage  of  a  city  was  drained  into  a  bay.  and  it  was 
from  this  bay  that  the  company  took  its  water.  The  water  of 
the  bay  had  been  polluted  for  years,  all  of  which  the  plaintiff 
knew,  and  as  he  was  an  intelligent,  reading,  workingman, 
taking  one  of  the  city's  papers,  where  the  dangers  of  taking 
water  from  the  bay  was  discussed,  he  must  be  taken  to  have 
contributed  to  the  injury  which  resulted  from  his  having 
typhoid  fever. 


PLEADING  AND  PRACTICE. 

Choses  in  action  cannot  *  e  levied  upon  and  sold   under  a 

fieri  fiuias.     Therefore  an  alleged  sale,  under  such 

AgaiB^      an  execution,  of  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the 

I  to      defendant  in  and  to  a   policy  of  insurance,  passed 

no  title  :  Building  and  Loan  Ass'n  v.  Maker,  9  Pa. 

Sup.  340. 

The  exceptions  to  this  are  quite  numerous  in  Pennsylvania. 

See  the  opinion  of  Mitchell,  J.,  in  Farnsworth  v.  Flagg,  12  W. 

N.  C.  500  (thougrh  his  instance  of  a  patent  seems  to 

N«te  that  i^        ^      *\        .«  Tu  I  r 

uicr«mr«Ex.  US  not  correct).  •*  The  common  law  reason  for 
cepuoos  la  this  is  a  technical  one,  i.  e,,  the  incapability  of 
Peaasyivaate  manual  sdzure  and  delivery  by  the  sheriff.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  office  and  operation  of  a  fi.  fa,  have  been 
much  enlarged,"  and  examples  are  given — as  the  levy  upon 
land,  the  sale  of  a  corporate  franchise  under  the  Act  of  April 
7,  1870.  To  these  may  be  added  the  sale  of  an  interest  in  a 
partnership. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has   reaffirmed  the  rule 

that  the  courts  of  a  state  where  a  mortal  wound  was  inflicted 

JartsdictioB    ii^ve  jurisdiction,   though    the  deceased  died  in 

taCMcsof     another  state:  State  v.  Garrison,  49  S.  W.  507. 

Harder       ^p^^  ^  discussion  of  this  question  see  United  States 

V.  GuiteaUf  i  Mackcy,  Sup.  Ct.  Dist.  of  Columbia,  p.  48.) 
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The  following  iiitocitiag  points  were  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  February  last,  upon 
appeal  firood  the  Supreme  Court  of  tibe  Territory  of 
Oklahoma:  (i)  Where  the  ground  of  an  attach- 
ment may  be  alleged  in  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute, the  authority  to  allow  the  writ  need  not  be 
exercised  by  tibe  judge  of  the  court,  but  may  be 
delegated  by  the  legislature  to  an  official,  such  as 
the  clerk  of  the  court.  (This  recalls  the  Pennsylvania  **  At- 
tachment under  the  Act  of  1869."  See  Amended  Act  of 
May  24.  1887,  P.  L.  197.) 

(2)  The  section  of  the  organic  act  of  the  territory  requires 
that  all  civil  actions  shall  be  brought  in  the  coun^  where  a 

JwtatfirtNM  (defendant  resides  or  can  be  found.  It  was  con- 
by  PrM»c«at  tended  that  under  this  act  the  court  could  not 
•■  ••■  acquire  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  defend- 
ant by  constructive  service,  by  foreign  attachment.  Held, 
that  in  a  proceeding  by  attachment  of  property,  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  action  in  rem,  it  is  elementary  that  the  de- 
fendant is  found,  to  the  extent  of  the  property  levied  upon, 
where  the  property  is  attached. 

(3)  The  requirement  of  the  territorial  statute  that  the  plain- 
tiff give  bond  as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  issuance  of  an  attach- 

itinBiiiwirt    ment  against  a    resident,  but  requires  no  bond 

of  Bm4  la     where  the  attachment  is  against  the  property  of  a 

^AMrtlld^Mt'  non-resident,  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  Fourteenth 

la  Cue  of  nm-  Amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the  United 

jJl^J^^    States,  or  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act.     The  dis- 

•f  dL  Pro-    tinction  between  a  resident  and  a  non-resident  is 

ccw  of  Law.    so  broad   as  to  authorize  a   classification.      The 

E«Mi%ratoe.  P^^^^  ^^  grant  the  remedy  in  one  case  and  to 

tiM  «f  tke     deny  it  in  the  other  embraces  the  right  to  impose 

^^^        upon   the  one  a   condition   not  required  in   the 

other :   Central  Co,  v.  Campbell  Co,,  19  Sup.  Ct.  346. 

When  appellant  dies  after  argument,  but  before  decision,, 
judgment  will  be  entered  before  his  death  (Sup.  Court  of  Cal.) : 
P^y,^      Ede  V.  Cuneo,  55  Pac.  772.    This  practice  calls  to 
Appdiut     mind  the    rule  in   Peimsylvania    founded   upon 
Dccuto        legislation   in    England.   In  CAase  v.  Hodges,  2 
Pa.  48,  Bumside.  J.,  said:  "The  statute  of  17 
Charles  II,  chap.  8,  made  perpetual  by  i  James  II,  chap. 
17,  sect.  5,  enacts  that,  when  either  party  dies  between  ver- 
dict and  judgment,  the  death  shall  not  be  alleged  for  error^ 
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so  that  the  judgment  be  had  within  two  terms  after  verdict.'^ 
It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  the  death  of  the  defendant 
between  verdict  and  judgment  (if  not  more  than  two  terms 
intervened)  could  not  be  assigned  for  error.  And  in  Wood  v. 
Boyle ^  177  Pa.  621,  the  like  ruling  was  made  in  the  case  of 
the  death  of  the  plaintiff  after  verdict  before  the  entry  of 
judgment. 

In  38  American  Law  Register  (N.  S.)  56,  there  was  a 

reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 

MwteniB     vania  in  Middleton  v.  Middleton,  41  Atl.  291,  upon 

Diiroree  the  invalidity  of  appointments  of  masters  in  di- 
vorce. By  an  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  March  10,  1899, 
the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  are  empowered  to  "  appoint 
masters  in  divorce  proceedings,  and  to  adopt  rules  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  before  the  master  and  fixing  his  fees."  This 
will,  doubtless,  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the  recent  practice 
in  Philadelphia. 


PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT. 

The  limitations  of  a  wife's  right  to  bind  her  husband  as  his 
agent  are  shown  in  DetwiUr  v.  Bower ^  9  Pa.  Super.  473.  Ad- 
»■■>■■<!  iBri  ini^ng  that  a  husband  is  liable  for  necessaries  for 
wHe.  his  £dimily  ordered  by  his  wife,  the  court  neverthe- 
WHe'sAffMcy  jggg  j^^jj  ^jjg^^^  though  mediciucs  are  necessaries, 
an  expensive  surgical  operation  is  not — or  at  least  that  plaintiff 
should  not  have  performed  it  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  child's  father. 


QUASI-CONTRACTS. 

In  Capital  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Co,  v.  Gaines,  49  S.  W.  462, 

the  CcTurt  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  cited  with  approval  the  lan- 

Mistakc  of     guage  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  in 

*-»^'        Northrop  v.  Graves,  19  Conn.  554,  where  it  was 

Vmjwi^mt.     ^*^^"   "We  mean  distinctly  to  assert  that  when 

Riftatto      money  is  paid  by  one  under  a  mistake  of  his  rights 

Recover      ^j^j  duty,  and  which  he  was  under  no  legal  or 

moral  obligation  to  pay,  and  which  the  recipient  has  no  right 

in   good  conscience   to   retain,   it    may  be    recovered  back, 

whether  such  mistake  be  one  of  &ct  or  law ;   and  this,  we 

insist,   may   be   done  both   upon   the  principle  of  Christian 

morals  and  the  common  law  "  ;  and  decides  that  money  paid 

to  a  gas  company  as  meter  rent  under  a  mistake  of  law  may 

be  recovered,  though  the  payment  was  voluntary. 
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REAL  PROPERTY. 

An  interesting  state  of  facts  raised  the  question  of  the 
extent  of  the  easement  of  the  public  in  land  taken  for  a  high- 
Pcc«f  umd  ^^y»  ^^  Huffman  v.  State ^  52  N.  E.  713  (Ind.).  It 
uadcr  there  appeared  that  A's  land  was  bounded  by  a 
Hiftaway  highway,  under  which  the  B  natural  gas  company 
had  laid  a  pipe  on  the  side  of  the  road  next  A's  land.  The 
company  afterwards  sent  men  to  take  up  this  pipe,  and  A 
ordered  them  to  desist  from  digging  it  up,  alleging  that  they 
were  guilty  of  a  trespass  on  his  land.  In  a  prosecution  of  the 
servants  of  B  for  trespass,  the  court  recognized  the  principle 
that  the  title  to  the  land  was  in  A  to  the  middle  of  the  high- 
way, subject  to  the  easement  of  the  public,  but  held  that  the 
easement  did  not  extend  to  the  laying  of  pipes  for  natural  gas, 
and  sustained  a  conviction  for  trespass.  The  decision  followed 
Consumer's  Gas  Co,  v.  Huntsinger^  14  Ind.  App.  156.  where  it 
was  held  that  the  building  of  a  pipe-line  for  gas  along  a  high- 
way is  an  additional  burden  upon  the  fee,  for  which  compen- 
sation must  be  made  to  the  owner.  By  statute  in  Indiana,  it 
is  made  unlawful  for  a  company  to  lay  such  a  line  without  the 
consent  of  the  abutting  owner.  It  has  been  held  that  the 
owner  of  the  fee  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  or  ejectment 
against  any  one  who  cannot  justify  his  right  to  the  use  of  the 
highway  under  the  owner  of  the  easement :  Cooper  v.  SmiA^ 
9  Serg.  &  R.  26;  Alden  v.  Murdoch;  Dubuque  v.  Moloney^  9 
la.  450;  Locks  V.  Nashua  &  Lowell  R.  R.,  104  Mass.  i. 


SALES. 

A  sold  a  tract  of  land  to  B,  agreeing  to  accept  bank  stock 
in  payment.  Subsequently,  the  bank  having  gone  into  the 
vcador'sLica,  h^'^ds  of  a  receiver,  A  filed  a  bill  alleging  that  he 
Fraud  of  *  had  been  induced  to  accept  the  stock  through 
Vendee  misrepresentations  as  to  the  value  thereof,  and 
praying  for  a  vendor's  lien,  for  the  deficiency  arising  from  the 
failure  of  the  stock,  to  equal  its  represented  value.  Held,  that 
A  could  not  affirm  the  contract  and  maintain  a  lien  for  the 
deficiency,  but  that  his  remedy  was  by  rescission  or  at  law 
by  an  action  for  damages  for  the  fraud:  Graham  v.  Moffett 
(Supreme  Court  of  Michigan),  78  N.  W.  132. 

In  McKenzie  v.  Rothschild,  24  South.  716,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama  reasserts  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  same 

Prayd.  court  in  Maxwell  v.  Shore  Company,  21  South. 
RcMiwioB  1009,  ^hat  ••  a  sale  and  purchase  of  goods  is  frau- 
dulent and  open  to  disaffirmance  by  the  seller  when  the  pur- 
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SALES  (Continned). 

chaser  was,  at  the  time  thereof,  insolvent,  or  in  failing  circum- 
stances, and  had  the  design  not  to  pay  for  them,  or  had  no 
reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to  pay  for  them,  and 
either  represented  that  he  was  solvent  or  intended  to  pay,  or 
had  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to  pay,  or  failed  to 
disclose  Ills  financial  condition,  or  the  &ct  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  pay,  or  expect  to  be  able  to  pay,  for  the  goods.*' 


STATUTE  OP  FRAUDS. 

A  contractor,  who  had  undertaken  to  build  a  house  for  B, 

became  insolvent,  and  A,  a  sub-contractor,  threatening  to  quit 

FroBiseto     ^ork,  B  told  him  to  continue  his  work  and  that 

Pay  Debt  of    he  would  see  that  he  was  paid.     In  an  action  on 

Another      ^^jg  promise  by  A  against  B  held,  that  it  was  not 

a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  within  the  statute  of 

frauds :  Hall  v.  Alford,  49  S.  W.   444  (Court  of  Appeals  of 

Kentucky). 

STATUTES. 

In  Henrietta  Mining  &  Milling  Co,  v.  Gardner,  19  Sup.  Ct. 
327,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  reiterates  the  rule 
Adoytioofrow  that  a  paragraph  adopted  by  a  territorial  legisla- 
AMthcr  State  ture  from  the  code  of  another  state  is  presumed  to 
be  taken,  with  the  meaning  it  had  in  that  state. 


SURETYSHIP. 

First  Nat,  Bank  v.  Parsons,  32  S.  E.  (W.  Va.)  271,  is  a 
nice  example  of  when  a  surety  will,  or  rather  will  not,  be  dis- 
sarety,       charged  by  the  creditor's  conduct.     It  was  held 
Disciwrge  by    that  he  was  not  discharged  either  by  the  creditor's 
^cond^ct*      releasing  an  attachment  against  real  estate  because 
it  was  encumbered  beyond  its  full  value,  or  by  the 
continuance  of  a  suit  against  the  defendant  for  a  term.     The 
underlying  condition  of  the  surety'  right  in  each  case  is  cor- 
rectly stated  to  be  that  a  surety  cannot  be  discharged  by  any 
act  which  does  not  impair  his  rights  or  affect  the  creditor's 
remedy. 

TRADE-NAME. 

An  important  decision  on  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of 

a  geographical  name  as  a  trade-name  has  been  made  by  the 

Supreme   Judicial    Court    of    Massachusetts,    in 

Appro^etion  ^,^^^^^    Waltham   Watch  Co,  v.   United  States 

Ocosraphicei    Watch  Co,,  53  N.  E.  141.     The  question  raised 

J'*"**        at  the  hearing  was  whether  the  defendant  should 

be  enjoined  against  using  the  words  "  Waltham  " 
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TRADE-NAME  (Contiiiued). 

or  "  Waltham,  Mass./'  upon  plates  of  its  watches  without  some 
accompanying  statement  which  should  clearly  distinguish  its 
watches  from  those  made  by  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiflTwas 
the  first  manufacturer  of  watches  in  Waltham,  and  had  acquired 
a  great  reputation  before  the  defendant  began  to  do  business 
in  the  same  town,  and  it  was  found  that  the  word  "Waltham  " 
which  originally  had  been  used  by  the  plaintiflf  in  a  merely 
geographical  sense  had,  by  long  use,  come  to  have  a  secondary 
meaning  as  a  designation  of  the  watches  which  the  public  had 
become  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  name,  and  that  the 
defendant  used  the  name  to  deceitfully  divert  custom  from  the 
plaintiff.  The  defendant  contended  that  whatever  its  intent, 
it  had  a  right  to  put  its  name  and  address  upon  its  watches, 
and  to  require  it  to  add  words  which  would  distinguish  its 
watches  from  the  plaintiffs  would  discredit  them  in  advance. 
The  court,  acknowledging  the  abstract  difficulties  involved  in 
the  question,  made  a  decree  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  English  House  of  Lords  has  affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Manchester  Brewing  Company  v.  North 
siBiiarityof  Cheshire  and  Manchester  Brewing  Company ^ 
Na«es,  [1898],  I  Ch.  539,  noted  in  37  Am.  Lj^w  Reg.  572. 
iRlanction  Th^  court  held  that  the  Manchester  Brewing  Com- 
pany— an  old  and  well-known  firm— could  enjoin  the  use,  by 
a  new  company,  of  the  name,  •'  North  Cheshire  and  Man- 
chester Brewing  Company,"  although  there  might  not  have 
been  intention  to  deceive:  North  Cheshire  and  Manchester 
Brewing  Company  v.-  Manchester  Brewing  Company^  [^^99] 
A.  C.  83. 


TRUSTS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  has  decided,  in  Dickson 
V.  Barker ^  77  N.W.  820,  that  a  promissory  note  given  on  consid- 
Contract  to     oration  that  a  trustee  joins  the  maker  with  him  in  a 
BocoMc       trust,  is  given  on  an  illegal  consideration  and  void, 
Trystcc       ^ytxi  though  the  note  is  made  payable  to  the  cestui 
que  trust,  the  cestui  being  ignorant  of  the  transaction.  In  this  case 
one  of  the  directors  of  a  savings  association  agreed  to  elect 
the  maker  of  the  note  a  director.     The  note  was  made  pay- 
able to  the  company.     Under  the  laws  of  Minnesota  a  savings 
association  has  no  capital  stock,  and  is  to  be  managed  exclu- 
sively in  the  interest  of  the  depositors.     After  the  vote  was 
given  and  the  payee  elected  a  director,  the  company  made  an 
assignment.     The  receiver  was  plaintiff  on  the  note. 
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Responsibility  of  Directors  of  Corporations  for  Wrongful 
Acts.  Editor  American  Law  Register :  The  "Evening  Post'*  of 
New  Yorky  in  a  note  upon  my  article,  ''The  Nature  and  Law  of 
Corporations,"  38  Am.  Law  Reg.  (N.  S.)  137,  while  agreeing 
generally  with  my  conclusions  and  especially  assenting  to  the  state- 
ment that  ''  the  directors  and  not  the  stockholders  should  be  held 
primarily  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  corporations, ' '  neverthe- 
less goes  on  to  say  that  "whatever  considerations  of  equity  or 
public  opinion  might  seem  to  demand,  nevertheless  positive,  written 
law  compels  the  court  to  take  the  position  that  it  is  to  the  stock- 
holders that  third  persons  must  look  as  the  corporate  body  which 
has  injured  them.    We  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  public 
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feeling  in  this  matter ;  Mr.  Williams  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
we  should;'*  concluding  from  this  line  of  reasoning,  although 
with  what  sequence  it  is  difficult  to  see,  that  ''the  true  remedy  is 
not  additional  legislation,  but  care  on  the  part  of  stockholders  in 
the  selection  of  directors  and  a  lively  interest  in  the  management 
and  conduct  of  corporations." 

I  agree  with  the  ''  Post "  that  as  a  rule  man  can  be  made  neither 
good  nor  happy  by  legislation,  nor  did  I  ever  mean  to  suggest  that 
public  feeling  could  adways  be  trusted,  but  I  endeavor  to  point  out 
that  it  is  the/act,  irrespective  of  either  legislation  or  decisions  of 
the  court,  that  a  commercial  corporation  is  composed  of  its 
directors  and  not  of  its  stockholders,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
feeling  of  the  people  that  such  is  the  case  is  correct,  while  the 
courts  unfortunately  have  fallen  into  error. 

The  "Post"  is  also  in  error,  I  think,  in  its  statement  that  the 
courts  are  controlled  in  this  matter  by  statute  ;  on  the  contrary,  as 
a  rule,  I  think,  the  statutes  are  entirely  silent  on  the  question  and 
the  courts  are  absolutely  free  (or  were  originally,  although  now 
possibly  bound  by  their  own  decisions),  to  impose  upon  the 
directors  their  proper  responsibility.  What  I  recommended,  there- 
fore, was  not  an  attempt  to  make  directors  of  corporations  good  by 
statute,  but  merely  by  statute  to  confer  upon  the  public  the  common 
law  right  of  action  against  persons  wronging  them  ;  even  though 
such  persons  happen  to  be  the  directors  of  a  corporation,  and  thus 
to  correct  the  error  of  the  courts. 

The  suggestion  of  the  *'  Post "  that  the  difficulty  should  be  met 
by  more  careful  selection  of  directors  by  stockholders  is  aside  the 
question.  What  must  be  done  is  to  impose  upon  directors  their 
proper  responsibility,  so  they  will  be  compelled  for  their  own  pro- 
tection to  be  careful  in  their  corporate  acts.  As  a  rule  the  directors 
of  corporations  are  men  of  good  reputation  and  standing,  the 
trouble  is  the  public  is  deceived  thereby,  since  in  many  cases  the 
most  respectable  men  seem  to  have  no  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility when  acting  in  a  corporate  capacity.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
directors  are  the  corporation  and  act  as  such  ;  proper  liability  for 
their  corporate  acts  7o/i^n  wrongful  should  be  imposed  upon  them. 

But  the  objection  to  the  review  by  the  **  Post "  really  lies  deeper. 
The  writer  thereof  apparently  failed  to  read  with  any  care  the  first 
part  of  the  article  reviewed,  wherein  the  nature  of  a  corporation  is 
discussed  and  the  foundation  laid  for  the  future  argument.  If  he 
had  done  so,  he  would  have  recognized  that  the  conclusions  fol- 
lowed as,  of  course,  from  such  inquiry  and  that,  therefore,  any 
criticism  of  the  former  should  be  based  on  a  criticism  of  the  latter. 

Henry  W.  IViiliams. 
Baltimore ;  April,  lo,  1,899. 

Taxation  ;  Situs  of  Personal  Property  ;  Interstate  Com- 
merce. A  Statute  of  Utah  authorizes  a  tax  upon  cars  owned  out- 
side the  state  but  temporarily  within  it.     Acting  under  this  law  the 
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board  of  equalization  of  the  state  assessed  and  valued  ten  cars  be- 
longing to  the  Union  Refrigerator  Transit  Company  and  the  tax 
collector  of  Salt  Lake  County  levied  the  tax  apportioned  to  that 
county. 

In  order  to  a%'oid  seizure  of  the  cars  the  transit  company  paid 
the  tax  under  protest  and  brought  suit  against  the  collector  for  re- 
covery of  same.  Union  Refrigerator  Transit  Company  v.  Lynch^ 
County  Treasurer,  55  Pac.  (Utah)  639  (Dec.  10,  1898).  The 
plaintiff  claimed  that  the  tax  was  illegally  collected  upon  two 
grounds,  first,  that  plaintiff  being  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  having  no 
]>lace  of  business  nor  property  within  the  State  of  Utah,  except 
these  cars  transiently  there  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  or  receiving 
interstate  freight  and  for  no  other  purpose,  that  said  cars  had  ac- 
quired no  such  situs  within  the  borders  of  Utah  as  to  give  jurisdic- 
tion over  them  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  second,  that  such  a 
tax  is  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  and  repugnant  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  defendant  having  demurred,  the  lower 
co'.irt  sustained  the  demurrer  and  dismissed  the  action,  and  upon 
appeal  this  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah. 

The  court  bases  its  decision  as  to  cars  having  acquired  a  situs  for 
purposes  of  taxation  o|i  two  cases  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co,  v.  Penna,^  141  U.  S.  18  (i89o),and 
Adams  Express  Co,  v.  Ohio,  165  U.  S.  194  (1896),  and  reftisad  of 
the  court  to  grant  a  rehearing  in  last  case,  Adams  Ex,  Co,  v.  Ohio, 
166  U.  S.  185  (1896).  While  this  would  seem  decisive  upon  the 
point,  an  examination  of  these  cases  show  that  the  question  is  a 
much  closer  one  than  would  appear  from  the  uniformity  of  the  de- 
cisions. In  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Penna. ,  there  was  a  vigorous 
dissenting  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in  which  Mr.  Justice 
Field  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  concurred,  while  Mr.  Justice  Brown 
took  no  part  in  the  discussion,  not  having  been  a  member  of  the 
court  when  the  case  was  argued. 

In  Adams  Ex,  Co,  v.  Ohio^  a  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive  dis- 
senting opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  White  in  which  Mr. 
Justice  Field,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice  Brown  concurred. 

In  the  Pullman  Case  the  majority  of  the  court  held  a  Statute  of 
Pennsylvania  valid,  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  taking  as  a  basis  of  assessment  such 
proportion  of  its  capital  stock  as  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad 
over  which  its  cars  are  run  within  the  state  bears  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  miles  in  this  and  other  states  over  which  its  cars  are  run. 
The  court  held  that  no  general  principles  of  law  are  better  settled 
or  more  fundamental  than  that  the  legislative  power  of  every  state 
extends  to  all  property  within  its  borders,  and  that  for  purposes  of 
taxation  personal  property  may  be  separated  from  its  owner,  and 
he  may  be  taxed  on  its  account  at  the  place  where  it  is,  although  not 
the  place  of  his  own  domicil,  and  even  if  he  is  not  a  citizen  or  a 
resident  of  the  state  which  imposes  the  tax.  Also  that  it  is  equally 
well  settled  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
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United  States  which  prevents  a  state  from  taxing  personal  property 
employed  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  like  other  personal 
property  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  cites  in  support  of  these  propo- 
sitionsy  among  others,  the  cases  of  Gloucester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Fenna,^ 
114  U.  S.  196  (1884)  ;  Western  Union  Tel,  Co.  v.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 0/ Mass. ^  125  U.  S.  530  (1887),  and  Morye\.  B.  6*  O.  R.  R.^ 
127  U.  S.  117  (1887). 

The  court  explains  the  exemption  of  ships  engaged  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  from  local  taxation  by  pointing  out  that  com- 
merce on  sea  is  so  different  from  commerce  on  land  that  the  same 
rules  cannot  be  applied  to  both,  and  that  a  ship  registered  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  at  a  particular  port  cannot  acquire  another 
situs  merely  by  touching  at  another  port.  Railroad  Co.  v.  Mary- 
land, 21  Wall.  456  (1874),  is  cited  as  so  ruling  this  question  as  well 
as.  Harp  v.  Facific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.^  17  How.  596,  and  Morgan  v. 
Farham,  16  Wall.  471  (1872).  The  court  after  showing  that  this 
tax  is  a  tax  on  property  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  not  a 
tax  on  a  privilege,  or  on  the  goods  or  persons  carried,  and  is  there- 
fore within  the  power  of  the  state,  holds  that  the  mode  of  assessing 
the  proportion  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  represented  by 
their  personal  property  in  use  in  the  state  is  a  reasonable  and  valid 
one  and  constitutional. 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  takes  issue  at  once 
with  the  majority  of  the  court  on  the  broad  proposition  that  all 
personal  property  within  a  state  is  subject  to  the  taxing  power  of 
the  state.  The  rules  applicable  to  independent  nations  are  not 
always  applicable  to  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  rights  of  the 
states  are  in  many  things  restricted  by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
right  of  a  state  to  tax  interstate  commerce  is  one  of  those  restric- 
tions. The  learned  justice  concedes  that  all  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, within  a  state  and  belonging  there  may  be  taxed  by  the  state, 
but  when  property  does  not  belong  in  a  state  another  question  arises. 
To  illustrate,  he  says :  ' '  a  train  of  cars  starts  at  Cincinnati  for  New 
York  and  passes  through  Pennsylvania,  it  may  be  subject  to  police 
regulations  of  that  state,  but  it  would  be  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  tax  it."  Case  of  the  State  Freight 
Tax,  15  Wall.  232  (1872)  ;  Coe  v.  Errol,  116  U.  S.  517  (1885). 
.  .  .  But  when  personal  property  is  permanently  located  within 
a  state  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  use  or  sale,  then,  indeed,  it  is 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  and  to  the  burdens  of  taxation ;  as 
well  when  owned  by  persons  residing  out  of  the  state  as  when 
owned  by  persons  residing  in  the  state.  It  has  acquired  a  situs  in 
the  state  where  it  is  found." 

The  justice  points  out  that  personal  as  well  as  real  property  may 
have  a  situs  independent  of  the  owner's  residence  even  when 
engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  as,  for  instance,  an 
office  with  its  furniture  of  a  steamship  or  railroad  line.  Such 
property  would  be  subject  to  the  lex  rei  sita  and  to  local  taxation. 
But  the  ships  or  cars  of  those  lines,  being  the  vehicles  of  interstate 
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or  foreign  commerce,  having  no  fixed  or  permanent  situs  or  home, 
except  at  the  residence  of  the  owner,  cannot  be  taxed  without  an 
invasion  bf  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government, 
•except  where  they  belong;  authorities  to  this  effect  being  Hays 
V.  Pacific  Mcul  S,  S.  Ca.,  17  How.  596  (1854);  Morgan  v. 
Par  ham  f  16  Wall.  471  (1872);  Trans,  Co,  v.  Wheeling^  99 
U.  S.  273  (187S).  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  then  points  out  that  the 
question  involved  in  R.  R.  v.  Maryland^  21  Wall.  446,  cited  by 
the  majority  of  the  court,  was  the  power  of  a  state  over  a  corpora- 
tion created  by  it,  in  reference  to  its  rate  of  fares  and  the  remuner- 
ation it  was  required  to  pay  to  the  state  for  its  franchises,  and  that 
the  question  of  the  situs  of  the  property  could  not  arise.  The 
decision  in  Gloucester  Ferry  Co,  v.  Penna.^  114  U.  S.  196,  clearly 
holds  that  only  the  property  of  the  corporation  having  a  situs  in 
the  state  is  taxable  there,  such  as  the  wharf  and  ferry  house,  but 
the  vehicles  of  commerce  coming  into  the  state  or  capital  of  the 
<:orporation  is  exempt.  The  learned  justice,  therefore,  emphatically 
asserts  that  while  ships  or  railroad  cars  are  not  to  be  free  from  tax- 
ation, they  are  not  taxable  by  those  states  in  which  they  are  only 
transiently  present  in  the  transaction  of  their  commercial  opera- 
tions. If  this  were  not  so  a  train  of  cars  running  from  New^  York 
to  Chicago  could  be  taxed  by  every  state  through  which  they  ran. 

In  the  second  case  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  as 
aathority  for  its  decision,  namely,  Adams  Express  Co,  v.  Ohio^ 
165  U.  S.  X94  (1896  j,  the  facts  were  as  follows :  A  Statute  of  Ohio 
authorized  the  board  of  assessors,  in  appraising  the  property  of 
express  companies,  to  ignore  the  return  of  actual  value  of  personal 
property  by  the  company  and  to  arrive  at  a  basis  of  assessment  by 
taking  the  value  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  company,  or 
entire  value  in  money  of  the  property  of  the  company,  and  to 
return  for  taxation  such  proportion  of  same  as  may  be  fairly  said  to 
be  represented  by  the  value  in  money  of  the  property  within  the  State 
of  Ohio.  The  Adams  Express  Company  returned  for  taxation  real 
estate  valued  at  f  25,170  and  personal  property  consisting  of  horses, 
wagons,  money,  credits,  etc.,  valued  at  f 42, 065.  The  board  of 
assessors  found  their  capital  stock  at  its  market  value  was  worth 
about  {16,000,000 ;  that  its  gross  receipts  within  the  State  of  Ohio 
for  the  year  had  been  f  282, 181,  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  its 
total  property  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  valued  in  money,  was 
1533,059.80.  The  Adams  Express  Company  filed  a  bill  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  to  enjoin  collection  of  the  tax  and  the 
prayer  was  granted.  The  State  Supreme  Court  subsequently  having 
affirmed  the  validity  of  the  law,  the  Circuit  Court  reversed  its 
ruling  and  held  that  the  assessments  were  valid.  The  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  having  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court,  the 
case  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  This  was 
not  a  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  he  held,  because  not  a 
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tax  on  the  company's  business^  but  a  tax  on  its  property.  AH  cor- 
porations engaged  in  inteistate  commerce  should  bear  their  fair 
share  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  as  the  court  had  repeatedly 
held  in  the  case  of  railroads  and  telegraph  companies  that  their 
property  might  be  valued  in  the  several  states  through  which  their 
lines  or  business  extended,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  by  taking  into 
consideration  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put  and  all  the  elements 
making  up  aggregate  value,  and  that  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
fairly  and  properly  ascertained  might  be  taxed  by  the  particular 
state  without  violating  any  Federal  restriction,  so  in  this  case  no 
more  reason  could  be  perceived  for  limiting  the  valuation  of  express 
companies  to  horses,  wagons  and  furniture,  than  that  of  railroads, 
telegraph  and  sleeping-car  companies,  to  roadbed,  rails,  ties,  poles 
and  wires,  or  cars.  T7u  unity  is  a  unit  of  use  and  management^  and 
the  horses,  wagons,  safes,  pouches  and  furniture ;  the  contracts  for 
transportation  facilities ;  the  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness, whether  represented  by  tangible  or  intangible  property,  in 
Ohio,  possessed  a  value  in  combination  and  from  use  in  connection 
with  the  property  and  capital  elsewhere,  which  could  as  rightfully 
be  recognized  in  the  assessment  for  taxation  in  the  instance  of  these 
companies  as  the  others.  The  court  then  goes  on  to  hold  that  the 
situs  of  the  property  thus  taxed  is  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  is, 
therefore,  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  and  its  regulation,  and  dtes, 
among  other  cases,  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Penna.^  141 
U.  S.  18. 

Mr.  Justice  White,  in  the  dissenting  opinion,  starts  out  by  laying 
down  two  propositions  which  he  designates  as  elementary :  fiist, 
that  the  taxing  power  of  one  government  cannot  be  lawfully  exer- 
cised over  property  not  within  its  jurisdiction  or  territory,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  territory  of  another ;  and,  second,  that 
no  state  has  any  right  to  lay  a  tax  on  intetstate  commerce  in  any 
form,  whether  by  way  of  duties  laid  on  the  transportation  of  the 
subject  of  that  commerce,  or  on  the  receipts  derived  from  that 
transportation,  or  on  the  occupation  or  business  of  carrying  it  on. 
He  then  points  out  that  though  the  bill  filed  by  the  Adams  Express 
Company  set  forth  that  the  value  of  their  personal  estate  within 
the  State  of  Ohio  was  but  $42,065,  and  the  state  by  demurring 
admits  this  to  be  so,  yet  the  company  had  been  assessed  for  taxa- 
tion upon  a  valuation  of  $5339095.80.  The  learned  justice  thea 
says  that  this  enormous  increase  in  assessment  must  have  been 
arrived  at  by  going  outside  the  state  and  taxing  the  capital  stock 
of  the  corporation  proportioned  to  the  business  done  in  the  state 
to  the  entire  business  of  the  corporation.  He  directs  attention  to 
the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  affirming  validity 
of  the  law,  in  which  they  say:  "The  property  of  a  corporation 
may  be  regarded  in  the  aggregate  as  a  unit,  an  entirety,  as  a  plant 
designed  for  a  specific  object ;  and  its  value  may  be  estimated,  not 
in  parts,  but  taken  as  a  whole."  And  again,  "  If,  by  reason  of  the 
goodwill  of  the  concern,  or  the  skill,  experience  or  energy  with 
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which  its  business  is  conducted,  the  marked  value  of  the  capital 
stock  is  largely  increased,  whereby  the  market  value  of  the  tangible 
property  of  the  corporation,  considered  as  an  entire  plant,  acquires 
a  greater  market  value  than  it  otherwise  would  have  had,  it  cannot 
properly  be  said  not  to  be  its  true  value  in  money  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  because  goodwill  and  other  elements 
indirectly  enter  into  its  value."  He  then  points  out  that  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  taxation  in  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co.  v. 
Adams ^  155  U.  S.  688,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said, 
"The  substance  and  not  the  shadow  determine  the  validity  of  the 
exercise  of  the  power,"  and  says  the  learned  justice,  ''  testing  the 
tax  in  controversy  by  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Case,  it  becomes  in  reason  impossible  to  conclude  otherwise  than 
that  it  is  both  in  form  and  substance  taxation  by  the  State  of  Ohio 
of  property  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  it  is  also  an  imposition 
by  that  state  of  a  burden  on  interstate  commerce." 

Taking  up  the  so-called  unit  rule  as  applied  to  railroad  and  tele- 
graph companies,  and  treating  such  applications  of  the  rule  as  stare 
decisis^  he  protests  against  its  extension  and  shows  that  it  could  not 
apply  to  an  express  company.  In  the  case  of  a  railroad  or  telegraph 
company  there  \%  physical  unity ^  but  in  case  of  an  express  company 
operating  horses  and  wagons  in  different  states  the  only  unity  is  a 
metaphysical  one.  He  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  such  a  meta- 
physical unity  for  purposes  of  taxation  by  supposing  a  banker  in 
New  York  to  open  an  agency  in  New  Orleans,  equipping  an  office 
with  furniture  worth  I250.  The  assessor  on  his  next  visit  would 
say  to  the  agent,  "It  is  true  that  your  entire  tangible  property  is 
but  1 2  50,  but  by  reason  of  your  use  of  certain  elements  of  wealth 
in  New  York  I  will  assess  you  at  |i, 000,000." 

In  conclusion,  the  learned  justice  protests  against  the  argument 
that  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  era  requiring  new  and  progressive 
adjudications,  and  unless  the  court  admits  the  power  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  tax  to  be  as  claimed,  it  will  enable  aggregations  of 
capital  to  escape  just  taxation  by  the  several  states.  This  assertion, 
he  says,  is  as  unsound  as  the  fictitious  assertion  of  expediency  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  be  supported. 

This  decision  was  so  far-reaching  and  so  far  in  advance  of  any 
other  decision  relating  to  the  situs  of  personal  property  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  that  the  counsel  in  the  case  did  not  accept  the 
decision  as  final,  but  asked  for  a  rehearing.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  court  not  only  held  that  personal  property  situated  in  the  state 
was  subject  to  state  taxation,  but  that  this  tangible  property  by 
reason  of  a  unity  of  use  can  draw  to  it  intangible  property,  and  that 
both  may  be  taxed. 

The  petition  for  a  reargument  was  refused  in  Adams  Express  Co. 
V.  Ohio^  166  U.  S.  185  (1896),  in  which  the  court,  after  reiter- 
ating its  opinion  that  this  was  not  a  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce but  an  exercise  of  the  state  of  its  right  to  tax  the  property 
of  the  express  company,  laid  down  as  a  rule  "that  the  capital 
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Stock  of  a  corporation  and  the  Aanes  in  a  joint  stock  company- 
represent  not  only  tangible  property,  but  also  intangible  property, 
including  therein  all  corporate  franchises  and  all  contracts,  privi- 
leges, and  goodwill  of  the  concern ;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  express  company,  the  tangible  property  of  the  corpoiation  is 
scattered  through  different  states  by  means  of  which  its  business 
is  transacted  in  each,  the  sifus  of  this  intangible  property  is  not 
simply  where  the  home  office  is,  but  is  distributed  where  its  tangible 
property  is  located  and  its  work  is  done."  The  temper  of  die 
court  in  refusing  the  petition  for  reargument  was  a{^iareotly  not 
the  best,  for  they  stated  emphatically  that  **  no  fine-qmn  theories 
about  situs  should  interfere  to  enable  these  large  corporations,  whose 
business  is  of  necessity  carried  on  through  many  states,  from  bear- 
ing in  each  state  such  burden  of  taxation  as  a  fair  distribution  of 
the  actual  value  of  their  property  among  tho^e  states  requires." 

The  court  also  explained  that  ''whenever  separate  articles  of 
tangible  property  are  joined  together,  not  simply  by  unity  of 
ownership,  but  in  unity  of  use  there  is  not  unfrequently  developed 
a  property,  intangible  though  it  may  be,  which  in  value  exceieds 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  separate  pieces  of  tangible  property." 
It  would  almost  seem  from  this  that  the  court  was  ready  to  reveise 
Euclid,  had  such  action  upon  its  part  been  necessary  for  the  decision 
in  the  case. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  from  the  forgoing,  that  while  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  is  supported  by  decisions 
of  the  highest  court  of  the  land,  yet  that  court  itself  was  far  from 
unanimous  in  arriving  at  these  decisions,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  at  a  later  day,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  court,  the  same  question  may  be  decided  the 
other  way. 


Criminal  Law  ;  Manslaughter  ;  SpuirruAL  Treatment  or 
Disease.  After  a  lapse  of  twenty- two  years  the  *  *  Peculiar  People '  * 
have  added  another  instance  of  manslaughter  to  their  long  series  of 
well  meant  homicides.  The  case  of  Qu^en  v.  Senior  (Dec.  lo, 
1898),  [1899]  I  Q.  B.  283,  is  of  unusual  interest  because  of  the 
altered  positions  assumed  by  the  English  court  in  regard  to  spiritual 
remedies  when  applied  in  lieu  of  medical  aid.  The  first  case  of 
this  nature  arose  in  1868,  when  parents  were  charged  with  man- 
slaughter of  a  child  because,  pursuant  to  their  belief  as  members  of  a 
sect  called  **  Peculiar  People,"  they  failed  to  provide  medical  atten- 
tions for  their  infant  when  it  was  suffering  from  acute  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  Instead,  they  prayed  and  anointed  the  child  with 
oil,  but  notwithstanding  these  devotional  exercises  the  child  died. 
The  court  charged  that  there  was  a  very  great  difference  between 
neglecting  a  child  in  respect  to  food,  with  regard  to  which  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion,  and  neglect  of  medical  treatment,  as  to 
which  there  might  be  many  opinions;  and  cited  the  General 
Epistle  of  Saint  James  (v.  14-15)  upon  which  the  Roman  Church 
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fodods  the  doctrine  of  extreme  unction  and  the  Mormons  and 
'' Peculiar  People*'  rest  their  practice  of  healing  the  sick  by 
anointing  and  prayer  only,  The  jury  accordingly  brought  in  an 
acquittal.  In  the  like  case  of  Reg.  v.  Hurry  (1892),  76  C.  C.  C. 
Sessions  Paper  63,  a  contrary  result  was  reached,  but  in  Reg.  v. 
Hims  (1874),  80  C.  C.  C.  Sessions  F^per  309,  Baron  Pigot  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  that  the  indictment  of  a  i>arent  for  omitting 
to  provide  proper  and  sufficient  medicine  could  not  be  sustained. 
**That  he  may  be  one  of  those  persons  who  have  very  perverted 
views  and  very  superstitious  views,  and  may  be  altogether  mistaking 
that  doctrine  of  Scripture  from  which  he  has  taken  his  course  of 
proceeding  in  this  case,  may  be  perfectly  true ;  but  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  duty  neglected,  that  is,  a  duty  which  he 
knew  or  believed  to  be  such,  in  this  instance  I  am  clearly  of  the 
opinion  the  evidence  does  not  show. ' '  If  the  community  recognizes 
medicine  as  a  necessity,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  parent's 
opinions  should  be  considered,  but  the  strength  of  the  above  argu- 
ment is  recognized  by  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  in  Reg.  v.  Dawnsy  [1875] 
13  Cox  C.  C.  Ill,  although  a  conviction  was  there  sustained  be- 
cause of  the  Statue  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  122,  s.  37.  This  makes  it  an 
offence  punishable  summarily,  if  any  parent  willfully  neglects  to 
provide  medical  aid  for  his  child,  being  in  his  custody,  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  whereby  the  health  of  such  child  shall  have 
been  seriously  injured.  The  weight  of  opinion  in  these  cases  is 
clearly  to  the  effect  that  at  common  law  medicine  is  not  a  necessity  in 
the  sense  that  food  or  clothing  are,  and  that  a  parent  will  not  be  held 
responsible  for  withholding  it  if  actuated  by  honest  though  erro- 
neous motives.  In  the  recent  case  of  Queen  v.  Senior ,  the  prisoner 
was  indicted  for  neglecting  to  provide  medicine  for  his  nine  months' 
old  child,  who  had  died  of  diarrhoea  and  pneumonia.  The  father 
was  in  most  respects  kind  and  careful  but  entertained  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  power  of  prayer,  and,  like  the  Christian 
Scientists,  fancied  the  use  of  medicine  indicated  a  want  of  faith  in 
the  LonL  llie  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Banc  sustained  a  verdict 
of  manslaughter,  founded  on  the  Statute  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  i, 
which  provides  that  •*  if  any  person  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
who  has  the  custody,  charge,  or  care  of  any  child  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  wilfully  .  .  .  neglects  .  .  .  such  child  ...  in 
a  manner  likely  to  cause  such  child  unnecessary  suffering,  or  injury 
to  its  health,  that  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor."  It  is 
observable  that  medicine  is  not  mentioned  in  this  act  which  super- 
sedes the  earlier  statute,  and  the  court  remarked  that  **  the  question 
were  narrowed  down  to  whether  his  failure  to  provide  medical  aid 
could  be  called  neglecting  the  child  so  as  to  cause  injury  to  its 
health."  Lord  Russell,  C.  J.,  said,  '*  I  agree  with  the  statement  in 
the  summing  up,  that  the  standard  of  neglect  varied  as  time  went 
on,  and  that  many  things  might  be  ligitimately  looked  upon  as 
evidence  of  neglect  in  one  generation,  which  would  not  have  been 
thought  so  in  a  preceding  generation,  and  that  regard  must  be  had 
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to  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  the  time.  At  the  present  day,  when 
medical  aid  is  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  and  poorest  mem- 
bers of  the  commonity,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  suggested  that  the 
omissions  to  provide  medical  aid  for  a  dying  child  does  not  amount 
to  neglect."  This  ingrafting  upon  earlier  decisions  is  accentuated 
by  the  closing  paragraph — *'  I  wish  to  add  that  I  dissent  entirely 
from  the  view  attributed  to  Pigott»  B.,  in  J^gg.  v.  ffineSy  and  I  was 
not  satisfied  that,  in  the  present  case,  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence, 
at  common  law,  to  justify  a  conviction."  We  thus  have  a  decision 
that  failure  to  provide  medicine  for  a  child  is  culpable  n^lect  in 
the  parent,  and  a  strong  intimation  that  it  would  be  deemed  such 
neglect  as  to  warrant  a  conviction  oi  manslaughter  at  common  kw. 
The  thought  naturally  suggests  itself  as  to  how  far  this  decision  may 
be  applied  to  Christian  Science  practitioneis.  If  the  view  be  ac- 
cepted that  an  attempt  to  cure  by  prayer  is  (oolhardy  presumption 
or  gross  negligence,  it  would  seem  in  accordance  with  American 
decisions  (jCam.  v.  Fierce^  138  Mass.  165  (1884)),  that  a  Chris- 
tian Scientist  who  advertises  himself  as  a  healer  of  diseases  wouM  be 
culpable  if,  in  the  &ce  of  death,  he  were  to  apply  no  other  remedy. 
Further  decisions  wiU  be  watched  with  great  interest  for  a  solution 
of  this  problem  which  is  one  of  practical  importance  in  those  states 
where  spiritual  treatment  of  disease  is  held  not  to  be  covered  by 
statutes  rq^ulating  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Infant  as  Bailee.  A  recent  decision  in  the  Supieme  Court  of 
Nebraska  (CkurMUv,  WkiU,  78  N.W.  369)  hasai«mented  the 
weight  of  authority  with  respec^  fb  this  class  of  cases  by  hoUiiig 
an  infiuit  (nineteen  years  of  age)  liable  in  tort  for  injuries  done  to 
a  hired  horse  and  buggy.  The  contract  of  bailmdk,  it  appeared, 
contemplated  a  drive  of  five  miles  to  a  definite  place  and  return,  in 
breach  of  which  the  defendant  drove  fifty  miles  in  an  entirely 
different  direction  and  returned  with  bodi  the  faoiae  and  boggy 
damaged. 

The  court  affirmed  the  ruling  of  the  lower  court,  diat  **  the  rule 
that  one  who  hires  property  of  this  kind  for  one  purpose,  and  uses 
it  for  an  entirely  different  purpose  than  that  contemplated  by  die 
parties  in  the  contract  of  hiring,  is  liable  for  any  harm  that  nuqr 
happen  to  it  while  using  it,  applies  to  minors  as  well  as  adults.'* 

This  decision  is  in  strict  accordance  with  ^  trend  of  decisiom 
now  followed  in  most  states.  The  contrary  doctrine,  so  strongly 
upheld  in  Pennsylvania,  is  emphatically  ezprened  by  Rogers,  J., 
in  Penrose  v.  Curren^  3  Rawle,  351  (1833).  «*  The  founda- 
tion of  the  action  is  in  contract,  and,  disguise  it  as  yoo  may,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  convert  a  suit  originally  in  contmet  into  a  ooa- 
structive  tort,  so  as  to  charge  the  infimt."  This  resak  is  readied 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  which  frees  infimts  ftoan  liability 
on  contracts  for  other  than  necessaries ;  it  originated  in  the  desire 
of  courts  to  protect  or  shield  infiuits  from  die  consequences  to 
which  their  youth  and  credulity  might  lead  them.     But  when  it 
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appears  that  the  infant  has  committed  a  wilful  tort,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  contract  of  bailment,  the  reason  for  such  a  protection 
should  cease.  **  Where  the  infant  stipulates  for  ordinary  care  in  the 
use  of  the  thing  bailed,  but  fails  from  want  of  skill  and  experience 
and  not  from  any  wrongful  intent,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  law  that  this  privilege,  based  upon  his  want  of  capacity  to 
make  and  fully  understand  such  contracts,  should  shield  him." 
{Eaton  V.  ffUij  50  N.  H.  235,  1870.)  But  when  the  property  is 
bailed  to  the  minor  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  he  uses  it  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  from  that  for  which  it  was  bailed,  the  bailment  is 
thereby  determined ;  and  if  the  wrongful  act  determines  the  con- 
tract, why  can  tort  not  be  maintained  for  the  act,  which  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  contract  ?  Truly  the  tort,  though  concerned 
with  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  is  such  that,  but  for  the 
contract,  there  would  have  been  no  opportunity  for  committing  it ; 
yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  independent  of  the  contract  in  the  sense  of 
not  being  an  act  contemplated  by  it,  or  being  an  act  expressly  for- 
bidden by  it.  (Pollock,  Contracts,  p.  55.)  Only  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  duties  between  the  parties  is  the  tort  related  to  the 
contract,  and  only  so  far  can  it  be  ''an  attempt  to  disguise  the 
contract." 
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A  Preliminary  Treatise  on  Evidence  at  the  Common  Law. 
By  James  Bradley  Thayer,  LL.D,,  Weld  Professor  of  Law  at 
Harvard  University.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1898. 

Stephen's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  is  so  popular  with  the 
profession  in  this  country  and  its  use  in  American  law  schools  is  so 
general  that,  when  a  new  book  on  evidence  appears,  one  almost 
unconsciously  compares  it  with  the  work  of  the  distinguished  Eng- 
lishman. In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  comparison  be- 
comes a  contrast  because  the  two  books  are  so  unlike.  Stephea 
tells  lis  in  his  preface  that  a  study  of  Mill's  Logic  furnished  the 
starting  point  for  his  attempt  to  state  the  law  of  evidence.  He 
deliberately  undertook  to  treat  the  subject  as  "one  case  of  the 
general  problem  of  science,  namely,  inferring  the  unknown  from 
the  known."  His  book,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  undertaking  to 
"point  out  in  detail  the  very  close  resemblance  which  exists  be- 
tween Mr.  Mill's  theory  and  the  existing  state  of  the  law."  It  is 
dangerous  to  conduct  an  historical  investigation  with  a  view  to  the 
establishing  of  a  striking  and  attractive  analogy.  The  investigator 
is  almost  certain  to  "force  a  balance,"  as  the  accountants  say. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  Stephen  has  failed  to  la} 
due  stress  upon  the  fact  that,  at  the  common  law,  it  is  the  Jury  that 
is  seeking  to  ascertain  the  unknown.  Stephen  confounded  the 
logical  processes  of  the  individual  with  the  operation  of  that  body 
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of  rules  which  was  suggested  to  our  ancestors  by  escperience  and 
designed  by  them  to  aid  and  control  the  jury  in  its  work.  To 
Stephen  the  law  of  evidence  is  applied  logic.  To  Thayer,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  ''is  the  creature  of  experience  rather  than  logic*' 
(  p.  267  ) .  *  *  Evidence,  "in  Stephen's  view,  meaas  that  one  fact  is  or 
is  not  a  premise  from  which  the  existence  of  another  is  af  logical 
inference.  In  Thayer's  view  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  law  of 
evidence  is  the  rejection,  on  practical  grotmdsy  of  matter  which  is 
logically  probative.  After  ol^rving  that  this  branch  of  the  Com- 
mon I^w  is  **  the  child  of  the  jury  system"  (p.  266),  he  says: 
**  It  is  here  that  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  treatment  of  the  law  of  evi- 
dence is  perplexing,  and  has  the  aspect  of  a  tour  deforce,  •  Help- 
ful as  his  writings  on  this  subject  have  been,  they  are  injure*  by  the 
small  consideration  that  he  shows  for  the  historical  aspect  of- the 
matter,  and  by  the  over-ingenious  attempt  to  put  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence wholly  into  terms  of  relevancy.  It  is  to  be  ohseiired  that 
by  relevancy  he  always  means  logical  relevancy ;  the  common  bdt 
uninstructive  distinction  between  legal  and  logical  relevancy  is  not 
made  by  him.  This  attempt  goes  far  to  deprive  his  work  of  per- 
manent value  ;  it  is  impossible  thus  to  take  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
by  force.  One  who  would  state  the  law  of  evidence  truly  must 
allow  himself  to  grow  intimately  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
the  jury  system  and  its  long  history."  That  Professor  Thayer  has 
allowed  himself  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  which  he  here  speaks, 
no  one  who  reads  the  first  five  chapters  of  his  book  can  doubt. 
These  chapters  deal  with  **  The  Older  Modes  of  Trial,"  ''Trial 
by  Jury  and  its  Development  (three  chapters),  and  ''Law  and 
Fact  in  Jury  Trials. "  Realizing,  as  Stephen  did  not,  that  the 
study  of  the  Common  Law  is  in  its  nature  historical,  Professor 
Thayer  has  betaken  himself  to  the  original  sources,  and  the  work 
that  he  has  done  upon  them  is  in  the  best  sense  scholarly.  It  is 
interesting  to  scan  his  list  of  citations  of  "  Year  Book  and  Other 
Early  Cases"  (p.  29),  and  to  note  his  table  of  Laws,  Statutes  and 
Ordinances  consulted  "  (p.  34).  When  the  reader  discovers  that 
every  institution,  every  doctrine,  every  rule,  is  traced  step  by  step 
from  its  first  manifestation  until  it  has  attained  its  final  form  he 
feels  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  searcher  after  historical  truth,  and 
not  of  one  who  is  manipulating  history  in  the  interest  of  a  precon- 
ceived notion. 

Stephen's  book  was  the  work  of  a  brilliant  lawyer  who  had  prac- 
ticed actively  and  had  had  a  wide  experience  upon  the  bench. 
Professor  lliayer's  is  the  product  of  the  university  life.  The  author 
has,  indeed,  had  large  experience  at  the  bar,  but  we  cannot  be 
wrong  in  supposing  that  this  book  is  the  result  of  labors  in  the  li- 
brary and  the  class  room.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  those  who 
spend  their  lives  in  law  school  work  are  dreamers — theorists,  upon 
whom  the  "practitioner"  may  properly  look  with  suspicion.  No 
good  thing,  it  is  supposed,  can  thrive  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Yet 
Stephen's  Indian  Evidence  Act,  on  which  his  book  is  based,  is  an 
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Utter  fiukffe  in  pnctice.  It  is  productive  of  much  uncertainty  and 
great  conteioD.  It  is  condemned  alike  by  the  bench  and  by  the 
bar.  The  book  before  us,  however,  is  eminently  pnK:tical,  for  it 
exhibits  Ae  law  of  evidence  as  it  has  been  and  as  it  actually  is — 
and  nothing  is  as  practical  as  Inttk. 

The  author  has  done  the  profcsrion  a  service  in  Chapter  VII, 
''Judicial  Notice."  The  true  nature  of  the  subject  is  discussed 
Mtd  sone  valuable  suggestions  ase  thrown  oat  as  to  the  way  in 
which  a  judicious  devek>paient  by  the  bench  would  result  in  sluMrt- 
ening  jury  trials.  Chapter  VIII  dcak  with  "  Ptcsumptions." 
PkcsQoipCioM  do  not  belong  to  the  law  of  evidence ;  to  oonfuie 
them  widi  qoadoos  of  evidence  is  to  invite  error.  They  "  are  aids 
to  reasoning  [see  Ch^)ter  VI]  and  argumentation  which  asrame  the 
tnith  of  certain  matters  for  the  purpose  of  some  given  inquiry. 
They  may  be  grounded  on  genend  experience,  or  probability 
of  any  kind,  or  merely  on  policy  and  convenience.  On  what- 
ever bans  they  rest,  they  opemte  in  advance  of  argument  or 
evidence,  or  irrespective  of.it,  by  taking  something  for  granted,  by 
asnnning  its  existence"  (p.  314).  T^  treatment  of  this  subject 
isoneinstanceof  many  in  which  the  author  has  succeeded  in  detach- 
ing from  the  law  of  evidence  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  collateral 
matters  ''which  overlie  and  perplex  the  main  subject."  Another 
instance  is  the  treatn^nt  of  '-  Burden  of  Praof "  in  Chapter  IX. 
The  different  senses  in  iHiich  the  phrase  is  UMd  are  pointed  out  and 
it  is  detached  from  evidence  and  dasnfied  under  the  heads  of 
.pleading  and  legal  reasoning. 

To  the  practicing  lawyer  the  discussion  of  the  <*  Parol  Evidence 
Bule"  in  Chapter  X  and  of  "The  Best  Evidence  Rule"  in  Chapter 
XI,  comes  as  a  welcome  relief  after  the  perplexing  and  misleading 
^dissertations  which  one  is  wont  to  find  in  the  text  books.  If  the 
reader  of  this  review  is  disposed  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
opinions  here  expresKd  he  will  do  well  to  read  these  two  chapteis. 
llie  prediction  may  be  hazarded  that  a  hundred  octavo  pages  will 
•give  him  a  clearer  concepticm  of  these  two  much-misunderstood 
-"rules"  than  any  amount  of  reading  and  research  which  he  can 
indulge  in  elsewhere.  As  to  the  former  "  rule,"  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  At  greater  |Mut  of  the  subject  is  matter  of  substantive 
law  expressed  in  terms  of  evidence.  As  to  the  latter,  the  temptation 
te  allow  the  author  himself  to  speak  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
At  page  506  he  sums  up  Chapter  XI,  as  fiiUows:  "  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Best  Evidence  Rule  was  originally,  in 
days  when  the  law  of  evidence  had  not  yet  taken  definite  shape,  a 
common  and  useful  phrase  in  the  mouths  of  judges  who  were 
ez|»e8sing  a  genend  maxim  of  justice,  without  thinking  of  formulat- 
ing an  exact  rule ;  and  that  Gilbert,  in  his  premature,  ambitious, 
ai^  inadequate  attempt  to  adjust  to  the  philosophy  of  John  Locke 
the  rode  beginnings  and  tentative,  unconscious  efforts  of  the  courts, 
in  the  direction  of  a  body  of  rules  of  evidence,  hurt  rather  than 
Jielped  maiters.     By  holdmg  up  this  vague  principle  as  the  '  first 
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and  most  signal  rule '  of  an  excluding  system,  and  imparting  to  our 
law  at  that  period  such  systematized  and  fkr-looking  aims  in  the 
region  of  evidence,  he  threw  everything  out  of  focus.  A  cheap 
varnish  of  philosophy  took  the  place  of  an  ordered  statement  of  the 
facts.  In  Gilbert's  attempt  to  deal  exactly  with  the  question,  he 
was  driven  to  take  away  from  the  large  principle  of  the  Best 
Evidence  a  chief  part  of  its  natural  and  intended  reach,  and  to  turn 
it  into  a  narrow  declaration  that  you  must  not  offer  anything  which 
itself  imports  that  it  is  a  substitute  for  something  better.  Such  a 
reduction  was  necessary,  if  one  would  have  an  exact  rule.  But  it 
was  not  necessary  for  those  larger  purposes  which  thus  fax  it  had 
served.  The  judges,  as  often  happens,  knew  what  they  needed 
better  than  the  book-writers,  even  if  the  book-writer  was  himself  a 
judge,  as  Gilbert  was.  Gilbert's  definition  was,  indeed,  one  appli- 
cation of  the  larger  principle  that  they  used  in  licking  into  shape 
their  new  bantling  of  a  law  of  evidence ;  but  that  was  all.  And 
they  kept  on  applying  maxims  of  sense  and  justice,  and  this  one, 
among  others,  in  its  wide,  natural  sense,  until  these  hardened  into  one 
and  another  definite  and  specific  rule  of  nisi prius  practice,  and  be- 
came our  present  law  of  evidence.  Lord  Hardwicke's  utterance  about 
there  being  *  but  one  rule  of  evidence,  the  best  that  the  niature  of 
the  case  will  admit,'  had  no  such  limited  notion  as  the  followers  of 
Gill)ert  sought  to  put  upon  it.  It  was  that  same  broad,  untechnical 
declaration  of  a  general  principle  of  justice,  impossible  to  be 
reduced  into  a  definite  rule  of  exclusion,  with  which  Holt  and  h» 
contemporaries  began.  The  attempt  to  use  it,  o&  the  one  side,  as 
a  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  excluding  rule  at  all,  and,  on  the 
other,  as  in  itself  a  definite  working  rule  of  wide  reach  and  signifi- 
cance, were  both  dealt  with  justly  by  Chriatian,  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Our  experience  since  then  may  show  us,  I  think,  that  we 
shall  help  to  clear  the  subject,  and  keep  our  heads  clear,  if  we  drop 
the  name  and  the  notion  of  any  specific  separate  rule  of  the  Best 
Evidence.  In  doing  that,  we  need  not  dismiss  the  great  maxim  of 
fair  dealing  that  animated  the  judges  who  brought  in  this  phrase 
and,  in  many  applications,  used  it  for  a  century  in  shaping  the  law; 
a  principle  which  says,  not  that  one  must  always  furnish  the  best 
evidence,  and,  in  the  absence  of  it,  have  all  else  excluded ;  or,  that 
if  one  does  the  best  he  can,  this  will  always  be  enough,  but  that 
always,  morally  speaking,  the  fact  that  any  given  way  of  proof  is 
all  that  a  man  has,  must  be  a  strong  argument  ibr  receiving  it,  if  it 
be  in  a  fair  degree  probative ;  and  the  &ct  that  a  man  does  not  pro- 
duce the  best  evidence  in  his  power  must  always  afford  strong  giound 
of  suspicion. ' ' 

The  reader  will  now  understand  exactly  why  Professor  Thayer 
calls  his  book  **  a  preliminary  treatise. ' '  His  exposition  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  law  of  evidence  and  the  discrimination  by  him  of 
topics  improperly  absorbed  into  it  have  left  him  free  to  present  to 
us  <<  a  concise  statement  of  the  existing  law  of  evidence."  This, 
in  his  Introduction,  he  leads  us  to  look  for  before  long.     In  the 
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lie  ondiiics  the  subject  in  Chapter  XII— ''The  Present 
«nd  Futoie  of  the  Law  of  Evidence."  A  study  of  this  chapter 
cannot  but  be  helpful  to  judge  or  practitioner.  To  the  student  it 
b  invaluable.  In  Appendices  A,  Hand  C,  the  author  has  reprinted 
a  suggestive  article  on  '*  Presumptions  "  from  6  Law  Mag.  348 
(Oct.»  i83i)»  a  portion  of  a  lecture  dehvered  by  the  author  on 
**  The  Presumption  of  Innocence  in  Criminal  Cases ' '  and  Hawkins's 
Essay  on  ''The  Principles  of  Legal  Interpretation." 

When  Pollock  and  Maitland  wrote  the  introduction  to  their 
History  of  English  Law  they  named  Thayer  among  those  whose 
work  in  certain  fields  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  paite  over  that 
giound  in  cunory  fashion  in  order  to  avoid  ''vain  repetition."  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  work  which  he  has  now  placed  before  the  pro- 
fession has  likewise  been  done  once  for  all. 

G.  IV.  P, 


The  Law  of  Trade  and  Labor  Combinations  as  Appueo  to 
Bovcorrs,  Strikes,  Trade  Conspiracies,  Monofoues,  Pools, 
Trusts,  Etc.  By  Frederick  H.  Cooks,  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
Chicago:  Callaghan  &  Co.     1898. 

The  author  has  treated  this  comparatively  new  subject,  on  the 
whole,  in  an  interesting,  logical,  and  as  thorough  a  manner  as  can 
be  expected  in  one  volume.  He  works  his  way  with  a  forceful,  £ur, 
and  masterful  hand  through  **  the  deplorable  confusion  and  conflict 
of  decisions  "  to  principles  and  their  application. 

His  classification  cf  Combinations  ^odudng  Private  Injury  and 
Combinations  IVoducing  Public  Injury,  while  apparently  new,  is  en- 
tiidy  satis&ctmy.  He  entirely  discards  the  intent  to  injure  as  an 
efement  of  civil  liability,  and  claims  to  present,  for  the  first  time, 
the  fiindamental  and  universal  test  of  civil  liability  for  an  act  of  a 
tnKle  or  labor  combination ;  his  test  being,  whether  the  act  is  the 
nmtural  autgrmtfth  of  some  existing  lawful  relation.  The  difficulty 
of  appl3ring  the  test  to  some  cases  is  frankly  recognized  by  the 
author,  and  he  is  often  met  with  decisions  opposed  to  his  test. 

For  instances  of  the  difficulty  in  applying  such  test  one  needs 
only  to  refer  to  the  passages  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  matter 
where  there  is  only  the  general  relation,  as  meml^is  of  society,  ex- 
isting between  the  parties.  Also  in  the  matter  of  Boycotts,  m  ii 
seen  in  the  latter  part  of  section  nine,  on  page  forty-three,  and  a 
few  following  pages.  The  difficulty  b  here  met,  in  a  manner,  by 
the  author's  definition  of  boycott. 

Section  three,  and  the  autliorities  there  given,  are  frequently 
cited  to  support  the  test  stated  as  the  true  one  to  determine  irfiether 
or  not  an  act  creates  civil  liability,  and  to  show  that  the  act  is  not 
made  an  illegal  one  by  an  intent  to  injure,  and  this  section  might 
well  be  supported  by  more  leading  cases.  It  is  interesting  and 
profitable  to  compare  sections  three  and  ten,  especially,  wiUi  the 
view  of  considering  the  well  established  doctrine  of  civil  liability 
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there  referred  to  (§io)  and  to  observe  that  it  is  traced  to  its  origiD 
through  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Coleridge,  J. ,  in  LunUey  v.  Gye^ 
2  £1.  &  £1.  2i6  (1853).  That  well  established  doctrine  being  in 
conflict  with  the  author's  test,  and  claimed  to  be  mischievous  in  its 
results,  he  suggests  that  the  best  way  to  get  the  needed  relief  against 
it,  is  by  legislation. 

It  is  well  worth  the  trouble  to  compare  thoughtfully  the  recogni- 
tion, at  the  foot  of  page  sixty-two,  that  ''acts  producing  a  fear  of 
violence  to  person  or  property ' '  create  a  liability,  widn  the  state- 
ment on  pages  sixty-six  and  sixty-seven  that  the  idea  that  the 
doctrine  also  applies  to  fear  of  injury  to  business,  is  not  wdl 
founded  ;  because,  for  the  reason,  that  a  /ear  of  an  injury  to  busi- 
ness, and  an  in/ufy  to  business  have  no  independent  existence. 
They  have  no  independent  existence,  as  distinct  from  an  injury  to 
persons  or  property. 

Section  fifteen,  containing  a  discussion  of  acts  producing  a  rea- 
sonable fear  of  unlawful  injury,  and  acts  producing  fear  of  lawful 
injury,  is  of  peculiar  interest. 

An  examination  of  the  cases  cited  on  the  point  seems  to  justify 
the  remark  that  the  word  ''written  "  should  be  inserted  before  the 
word  "  words  "in  the  following  statement  on  page  eighty :  "  the 
remedy  by  injunction  has  been  extended  beyond  mere  bodily  acts 
producing  injury,  to  the  use  of  words  producing  injury." 

The  author  has  foithfully  adhered  to  his  purpose,  in  the  second 
division  of  the  treatise,  to  point  out  and  support  by  authorities  the 
existence  and  value  of  the  two  tests  of  liability  where  combinations 
cause  public  injury. 

Section  twenty  as  to  the  scope  of  legislation  by  Congress  and  by^ 
the  states ;  section  twenty-two  as  to  the  test  of  legality  of  restric- 
tion on  competition ;  and  sections  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine  and 
thirty  discussing  the  criminal  liability  and  the  civil  remedies  in 
case  of  such  restrictions  are  all  carefully  written  and  as  usual  weU 
supported  by  leading  cases.  The  last  section  in  the  book  deals  ably 
with  the  subject  of  restrictions  by  corporations  upon  competition. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  appendix  containing  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  provisions  relating  to  the  topics  treated 
under  the  first  classification. 

Mr.  Cooke  has  certainly  given  to  the  student  and  practitioner  a 
valuable  work. 

IV.  C.  J. 


The  Law  of  Mines,  Quarries  and  Minerals.  By  Robert 
FoRSTER  MacSwinnev,  M.  a.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    London :  Sweel  &  Maxwell,  Ltd. 

The  author  has  given  us  a  complete  work  of  900  pages  covering 
the  law  as  applied  to  mines  and  minerals  in  England. 

The  preface  contains  a  brief  review  of  the  recent  changes  in  the 
law  by  decisions  of  courts  and  by  statutes.    There  is  a  weU-arranged 
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and  complete  table  of  contents,  a  full  table  of  cases  and  a  table  of 
statutes. 

The  text,  covering  743  pages,  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  the 
law  pertaining  to  mines  and  mining,  and  is  divided  under  such 
sub-heads  as  Property  and  Possession,  Workings  and  Uses,  Con- 
tracts, Sales,  Leases,  Licenses,  Neighbors,  and  Local  Rights  and 
Customs* 

The  book  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  England,  but  the  general 
principles  discussed  and  pointed  out  makes  it  of  general  interest  to 
the  profession. 

H.  IV,  M. 


Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary.    Rawle's  Edition,    Vol.  IL    Boston  : 
The  Boston  Book  Company.     1897. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Francis  Rawle*s  revision  of  what  has 
long  been  the  acknowledged  head  of  legal  dictionaries,  is  fully  up 
to  the  high  standard  set  by  the  first  volume.  It  includes  words  of 
art  and  phrases  from  and  including  "Jacens"  to  **Zoll-Verein.*' 
The  volume  contains  1254  pages  of  double  column,  closely  printed 
matter,  consisting  of  all  the  terms  appearing  in  the  former  editions 
of  the  work,  together  with  many  additions. 

That  the  book  is  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date  appears  from 
the  fact  that,  on  page  11 74,  ei seq,^  title  ''United  States  Courts/* 
is  found  an  abstract  of  the  Bankrupt  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
July  I,  1898.  The  editor  has  copiously  annotated  each  statement 
by  references  to  very  recent  decisions,  many  of  them  appearing 
firom  courts  of  the  highest  authority  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  effort  has  been  made,  and  successfully,  to  make  the  revision 
more  than  a  mere  definition  of  terms.  To  that  end  the  general 
rules  of  law  on  any  particular  subject  are  arranged  in  proper  place. 
For  instance,  the  title  "Pledge,**  to  which  a  half  column  only  i.> 
devoted  to  definition,  occupies  ten  columns  of  the  book,  setting 
out  the  various  rules  of  decision.  Again,  the  title  **  United  States 
Courts ' '  is  enlarged  to  cover  seventeen  full  pages. 

Another  particularly  meritorious  part  of  the  book  is  found  under 
the  title  "Maxims*.*  Forty  pages  are  filled  with  legal  maxims 
and  their  meaning.  The  list  comprises  all  the  legal  maxims,  at 
least  all  that  any  practitioner  will  find  time  to  learn. 

Many  other  points  of  merit  might  be  picked  out,  but  it  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  refer  the  book  itself  to  the  profession  as  the  best  proof 
of  its  excellence. 

B.  D,  R. 


The  Law  Relating  to  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  with 
Forms  and  Suggestions.  By  William  M.  Thornton  and 
Frank  H.  Blackledge.  Albany,  X.  Y.  :  Matthew  Bender. 
1898. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  the  best  known  work  in 
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this  country  on  building  associations,  was  that  by  Thompson,  pub- 
lished in  1892.  The  second  edition  of  the  well-known  treatise  of 
the  Hon.  G.  A.  Rndlich  appeared  in  1895.  The  present  work  is 
in  two  parts :  Firsts  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  legal  aspects  of 
building  associations ;  second^  appendices  of  over  four  hundred 
pages.  One  of  the  novel,  and  perhaps  the  principal  feature  of  the 
book,  is  the  use  that  the  authors  have  made  of  the  excellent  treatise 
of  Mr.  Scratchley  on  Building  Associations,  a  work  but  little  known 
in  this  country.  From  such  examination  as  we  have  been  able  to 
give  to  the  appendices,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  anyone 
having  a  practice  among  building  associations  will  find  many  useful 
hints  and  aids  from  the  forms  published.  A  specially  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  appendices  is  the  publication  of  all  existing  state  laws 
on  the  subject  of  the  work  conveniently  arranged.  The  discussion 
of  the  case  law  appears  to  be  complete  and  accurate. 


A  Guide  to  the  Law  of  Licensing.     By  B.  Stephen  Foster. 
London :  Waterlow  &  Sons,  Limited.     1898. 

Those  in  this  country  interested  in  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  will  derive  many  valuable  suggestions  from  tlie 
perusal  of  this  work.  It  is  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  sys- 
tem of  liquor  licensing  existing  at  the  present  day  in  England  ioA 
Wales.  All  the  sections  of  acts  which  relate  to  a  particular  sub- 
ject have  been  collected  and  grouped  under  their  appropriate  head- 
ings. Under  each  section  of  tihe  act  the  prior  acts  rendered  obsolete 
or  affected  by  the  section  are  referred  to.  There  is  also  a  complete 
annotation  of  all  the  cases  in  which  the  section  has  been  construed 
by  the  courts.  The  whole,  therefore,  forms  what  we  would  call, 
n  this  country,  an  Aimotated  Digest  of  the  License  Laws. 

B.  A  I'. 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  PAROL-EVIDENCE  RULE*— 
PART  I. 

§  I.  Paroi  Evidence  Rule  not  a  Rule  of  Evidence,  An  un- 
fortunate employment  of  a  terminology  in  which  the  subject 
cannot  possibly  be  discussed  with  accuracy  and  lucidity,  a 
lack  of  systematic  treatment  in  its  proper  department  and  sur- 
roundings, and  an  inherent  necessity  for  certain  distinctions 
which  are  simple  in  themselves  but  are  in  application  to  indi- 
vidual cases  often  unavoidably  indecisive  and  difficult  to  trac 
— ^these  considerations  aLne  would  suffice  to  account  for  the 
confusion,  the  apparent  inconsistency,  and  the  discouraging  dif- 
ficulties that  attend  the  -o-ralled  parol-evidence  rule  and  make 
it  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  in  the  whole  field  of  evidence. 
No  one  can  approach  the  subject,  in  any  attempt  to  restate  its 
limitations,  except  with  a  sense  of  temerity ;  and  the  following 
brief  arrangement  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  rule  is  offered 
merely  in  the  belief  that  no  new  way  of  stating  them  can  be 
more  confusing  than  some  of  those  now  to  be  found,  while  a 
a  mode  of  statement  discarding  the  evidential  terminology, 

*  The  following  pages  were  prepared  for  use  in  a  forthcoming  edition 
of  Greenleaf  on  Evidence ;  they  have  not  been  altered  for  the  present 
purpose  except  by  the  omission  of  some  citations,  cross-references  and 
brief  paragraphs. 
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and  emphasizing  certain  related  doctrines  of  substantive  law, 
may  make  it  easier,  if  not  to  solve  the  various  problems,  at 
least  to  appreciate  what  is  the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved.* 

(i)  It  is  first  to  be  noticed  that  the  rule  or  rules  concerned 
are  not  rules  of  evidence.  They  do  not  exclude  certain  data 
because  those  data  for  one  reason  or  another  are  untrustworthy 
or  undesirable  means  of  evidencing  something  to  be  proved. 
They  do  not  declare  that  something  here  is  admissible  evi- 
dence while  something  there  is  not  What  the  rule  does  is  to 
forbid  a  certain  thing  to  be  proved  at  all,  and  this,  of  course, 
is  in  effect  to  declare  that  the  thing  is  legally  immaterial  for 
some  reason  of  substantive  law.  When  a  thing  is  not  to  be 
proved  at  all,  the  rule  of  prohibition  is  not  a  rule  of  evidence, 
even  though  the  words  "  proof"  or  "  evidence"  are  employed 
in  stating  the  prohibition  ;  just  as,  on  a  plea  of  self-defence  to 
an  action  for  battery,  if  we  say  that  no  evidence  of  the  plain- 
tiff's insulting  words  will  be  admitted,  we  mean  that  his  words 
are  no  excuse  for  the  battery.  If,  then,  we  dismiss  once  for 
all  any  notion  that  the  parol-evidence  rule  is  concerned  with 
any  doubts  or  precautions  or  limitations  based  on  the  nature 
of  certain  evidentiary  matter,  or  indeed  with  any  n^ulation 
about  evidence,  we  shall  have  taken  the  first  step  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  working  of  the  rule. 

(2)  It  is  next  to  be  noted  that  the  thing  that  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded as  immaterial  by  the  rule  is  not  particularly  anything 
that  can  clearly  be  described  as  "  parol."  Without  attempting 
to  discriminate  the  various  possible  senses  of  this  word,  it  w411 
be  enough  to  note  that,  so  &r  as  it  conveys  the  impression 
that  what  is  excluded  is  excluded  because  it  is  oral — because 
somebody  spoke  or  did  something  not  in  writing,  or  is  now 
offering  to  testify  orally, — this  impression  is  not  the  correct 
one.  Where  the  rule  is  applicable,  what  is  excluded  may  be 
written  material  as  well  as  conversations,  circumstances,  and 
oral  matter  in  general ;  and  where  the  rule  is  applicable  so 

>  For  an  acute  analyaia  and  hiatorical  examination  of  the  whole  anb> 
Ject,  see  ch.  10  in  Profeiaor  Tbaycr'a  "  Preliminary  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Byidence." 
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as  to  exclude  certain  written  material,  nevertheless  certain 
oral  material  may  properly  be  considered.  So  that  the  term 
"  parol "  affords  no  necessary  clue  to  the  kind  of  material  ex- 
cluded ;  and  it  conduces  to  the  intelligent  use  of  the  rule  to 
dismiss  any  notion  that  oral  or  parol  matters  are  inherently 
the  object  of  its  prohibition. 

(3)  Again,  within  the  scope  of  the  rule  are  usually  treated 
two  distinct  bodies  of  doctrine,  which  do  not  properly  touch 
each  other,  except  in  certain  relations  at  certain  points.  One 
of  these  concerns  the  constitution  of  legal  acts,  the  other  con- 
cerns their  interpretation ;  and  the  difficulties  of  principle  and 
lines  of  precedents  for  these  two  subjects  are  as  a  whole  en- 
tirely distinct,  and  cannot  properly  be  subsumed  under  any 
single  generalization  or  rule. 

In  short,  then,  the  "  parol-evidence  rule"  does  not  concern 
doctrines  of  evidence;  nor  is  it  to  be  tested  by  the  oral  nature 
of  the  fact  to  be  proved ;  nor  is  there  any  one  rule  on  the 
subject. 

§  2.  Comsiitutum  and  Interpretatian  of  Legal  Acts ;  Parol- 
Evidence  Rule,  A  person's  conduct  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  any  changes  that  occur  in  his  legal  relations.  The  creation, 
transfer,  and  extinction  of  a  right  and  of  an  obligation  are 
made  in  great  part  to  depend  upon  specified  kinds  of  conduct 
on  his  part.  This  conduct,  regarded  as  having  legal  conse- 
quences  of  the  above  sort,  may  be  spoken  of,  in  individual  in- 
stances, as  a  legal  act.*  The  terms  or  nature  of  the  act  vary, 
of  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  right  or  the  obliga- 
tion aimed  at — a  contract,  a  sale,  a  will,  a  notice,  and  so  on  ; 
the  substantive  law  specifies  these  terms  appropriately  in  the 
various  instances,  and  the  various  branches  of  the  substantive 
law  are  to  be  sought  for  these  essential  terms  of  the  conduct 
required  to  constitute  an  effective  act 

Now  the  conduct  which  may  go  to  make  up  the  terms  of  a 

>  The  true  point  of  view  has  thus  been  obscured  by  our  traditional 
handling  of  the  subject  in  terms  of  evidence.  The  German  discussions 
of  the  general  subject,  while  of  no  service  in  elucidating  our  special 
problems,  take  a  better  standpoint  for  discussion  ;  a  profitable  work  is 
"  Der  Irrthum  bei  nichtigen  Vertragen,"  by  Rudolph  Leonhard,  Dumm- 
lers,  Berlin,  1892. 
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legal  act  may  normally  be  spread  over  various  times  and  con- 
tained in  various  materials — as  where  a  contract  to  sell  goods 
may  have  to  be  gathered  from  conversations,  letters,  tele- 
grams, price-lists,  and  other  data.  If  there  were  no  such  rule 
as  the  "parol-evidence"  rule,  such  would  always  be  the 
various  data  in  which  would  be  sought  the  terms  of  the  act. 
Conceivably,  and  frequently,  they  would  not  be  found  in  a 
single  utterance  or  a  single  writing,  nor  in  writings  nor  utter- 
ances made  at  one  time.  But  there  is  a  doctrine,  founded  on 
sound  policy  and  experience,  which  imposes  restrictions  upon 
the  sort  of  data  that  are  to  be  considered  as  effectively  supply- 
ing the  terms  of  a  l^al  act.  The  restrictions  thus  imposed 
affect  both  time  and  material;  i.  e.  they  may  require  the  terms 
of  the  act  to  be  sought  in  the  utterances  or  conduct  of  one 
occasion  (forbidding  a  range  over  preceding  occasions  of  the 
same  negotiation);  and  they  may  require  the  terms  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  special  mode  of  expression,  f.  ^.,  writing  or  its 
equivalent  (excluding  the  use  of  oral  utterances).^  Usually 
the  two  sorts  of  restriction  are  combined,  f.  ^.,  the  terms  of  the 
act  are  to  be  sought  in  a  single  writing  made  at  one  time. 

When  do  such  restrictions  become  applicable,  so  as  to  have 
this  effect  of  giving  legal  standing  and  validity  to  a  single 
writing  only,  and  of  forbidding  the  consideration  of  all  other 
conduct  as  supplying  the  terms  of  the  1^^  act?  The  re- 
strictions may  become  applicable  in  two  kinds  of  situations : 
(i)  where  a  specific  rule  of  law  provides  that  the  act,  to  be 
effective  legally,  must  be  contained  in  a  single  writing,  as 
where  a  will  or  a  deed  is  required  to  be  in  writing ;  (2)  where 
the  parties  to  the  act  have  by  intention  made  a  single  writing 
the  sole  memorial  and  repository  of  its  terms, — as  where  the 
parties  to  a  contract  finally,  after  sundry  negotiations,  embody 
in  a  single  writing  the  terms  agreed  upon.  This  process  of 
reducing  the  act's  terms  to  a  single  memorial,  whether  by  rc- 

'  It  may  be  noted  that,  as  Mr.  J.  Blackbam  has  acutely  pointed  oot 
(when  arguing  as  counsel  in  Brown  v,  Byrne,  3  E.  &  B.  703),  the  parol- 
evidence  rule  might  conceivably  apply  even  to  an  oral  utterance  consti- 
tuting the  final  fixing  of  the  terms,  thus  excluding  other  oral  nttetmnces ; 
so  also  Gilbert  v,  McGinnis,  114  111.  38 ;  but  practically  this  poanbility 
need  not  be  considered. 
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quirement  of  law  or  by  intention  of  the  parties,  may**  be,  for 
convenience  of  discussion,  termed  Int^ration,  i.  /.,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  whole  in  a  single  memorial. 

This  principle  is  well  established  and  unquestioned  in  the 
law.  The  difficulties  that  arise  are  concerned  with  the  scope 
of  its  application.  The  effect  of  the  principle  is  an  exclu- 
sionary one,  f.  ^.,  to  reject  from  consideration,  as  having  no 
l^al  standing  and  effect,  data  of  conduct  other  than  the  sole 
written  memorial.  The  matter  thus  excluded  has  come  to  be 
termed  "  parol  evidence,''  although,  as  already  pointed  out,  it 
is  not  evidence  and  not  necessarily  in  parol.  As  the  question 
usually  comes  up  in  a  court,  a  writing  is  received  from  one 
party ;  and  then  matter  other  than  this  writing,  and  tending 
to  overturn  its  legal  eflect,  is  offered  by  the  other  party,  and  is 
objected  to  by  the  first  party  by  virtue  of  the  present  princi- 
ple. The  inquiry  is  thus  presented  whether  the  data  thus 
offered  in  opposition  are  obnoxious  to  this  rule  of  Integration. 
In  other  words,  granting  that  there  is  a  writing  by  the  party 
or  parties,  is  this  sufficient  to  exclude  the  opposing  data? 
Does  the  mere  fact  of  the  writing  have  that  effect  ?  Are 
there  not  many  cases  in  which  such  data,  although  affecting 
the  writing  in  the  interest  of  the  opponent,  are  nevertheless 
receivable  without  being  obnoxious  to  the  Integration  rule  ? 
Unquestionably  there  are  such  cases ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
draw  the  line  consistently  and  to  expound  the  reasons  soundly 
and  systematically.  The  great  mass  of  the  rulings  upon  the 
parol-evidence  rule  are  concerned  with  the  attempt  to  draw 
this  line  and  define  these  situations.  The  various  cases  in 
which  such  data  are  receivable  seem  to  fall  under  the  following 
heads : — 

I.  (i)  It  may  always  be  shown  that  no  l^al  act  at  all  has 
ever  been  consummated  or  that  some  defence  or  excuse  exists 
which  overturns  or  sets  aside  an  act  conceded  to  have  been 
done,  (a)  Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  there  are  certain 
constantly  recurring  situations,  depending  somewhat  for  their 
solution  upon  the  particular  department  of  law  (contracts, 
wills,  etc.),  yet  capable  of  being  discussed  in  general  terms 
applicable  to  all  legal  acts.     They  concern  the  will  or  con- 
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scious  volition  of  the  person  in  setting  his  hand  to  the  act ; 
and  the  question  is  whether  he  has  after  all  consummated  any 
legal  act  at  all  or  an  act  of  the  alleged  tenor,  f.  e.  whether  it 
is  to  be  treated  as  his  act  (that  is,  an  act  having  the  supposed 
legal  consequences)  if  he  has  merely  drafted  its  terms  but  not 
finally  willed  to  execute  it,  or  if  he  has  done  it  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  to  be  only  morally  binding,  or  if  he  has  done 
it  subject  to  another's  approval,  or  if  he  has  signed  a  writing 
without  reading  it  over,  and  the  like.  {S)  The  second  of  these 
heads  deals  with  the  effect  of  some  accompanying  circum- 
stance as  making  the  act,  though  consummated  and  intrinsic- 
ally effective,  potentially  avoidable,  i.  e.  subject  to  some  defence 
or  excuse  which  will  enable  the  actor  to  repudiate  it  or  set  it 
aside  or  successfully  defend  against  the  consequences,  e.  g. 
whether  fraud,  or  an  agreement  to  hold  in  trust  or  for  security, 
will  avail  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  these  two  kinds  of  situa- 
tions allow  a  consideration  of  all  data  by  which  it  appears,  as 
a  rule  of  substantive  law  (a)  that  no  legal  act  has  been  con- 
summated at  all,  or  (^)  that  the  act,  though  consummated,  is 
subject  to  avoidance  upon  grounds  Justifying  such  a  defence. 

(2)  Independently  of  the  preceding,  it  is  further  true  that 
the  Integration  rule,  excluding  other  data,  does  not  apply 
unless  there  has  been  integration.  Consequently,  such  ex- 
trinsic data  may  always  be  considered  {a)  where  there  has  not 
been,  by  intention  of  the  parties,  any  integration  at  all,  or  {of) 
only  a  partial  integration,  not  extending  to  the  matters  in 
question  ;  and  {If)  where  the  law  does  not  specifically  require 
an  integration  in  writing. 

II.  Furthermore,  a  legal  act  existing,  it  has  constantly  to 
be  interpreted  in  order  to  be  made  effective ;  for,  since  its 
terms  will  be  found  chiefly  in  words,  and  since  words  are 
merely  symbols  indicating  external  objects  as  to  which  the 
right  or  duty  is  predicated,  the  connection  between  these  sym- 
bols and  all  possible  objects  must  be  ascertained  in  order  to 
carry  the  terms  into  effects  corresponding  with  their  signifi- 
cance as  predetermined  by  the  party  or  parties  to  the  act  In 
this  process  of  Interpretation,  various  data  have  to  be  consid- 
ered ;  and  there  may  be  rules  of  guidance  for  choosing  or 
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ascertaining  the  proper  meaning;  a  new  series  of  questions 
arise,  peculiar  to  this  subject ;  but  the  general  process  of  using 
the  interpreting  data  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  Integration  rule. 

These  several  subjects  may  now  be  examined  in  more 
detail. 

§  3.  (I)  Constitution  of  Legal  Acts ;  (i)  Wheiltcr  an  Act  has 
been  Consummated  at  aU,  Only  a  small  part  of  conduct  is 
legal  conduct,  i.  e.  conduct  intended  to  have  legal  effectiveness. 
The  same  conduct  may  under  varying  circumstances  be  in- 
tended to  have  other  sorts  of  consequences  than  a  legal  one 
or  the  particular  legal  one, — as  where  a  person  hands  a  parcel 
to  another,  or  writes  a  letter ;  and  the  distinction  will  often 
turn  entirely  on  the  accompanying  intent.  In  other  words, 
whether  an  act  of  an  alleged  tenor  has  been  consummated 
will  often  depend  chiefly  on  whether  an  intention  to  do  an  act 
of  that  tenor  accompanied  the  conduct  in  question.  At  the 
same  time,  since  for  reasons  of  policy  designed  to  protect 
others  in  their  dealings  against  undisclosed  and  undiscoverable 
defects  in  their  rights,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  doing 
of  the  conduct  itself,  irrespective  of  the  intention,  must  be 
taken  as  finally  consummating  the  act.  Thus  the  problem  is 
to  define  these  situations  in  which  the  effectiveness  or  validity 
of  the  act  is  to  depend  merely  on  its  doing  and  apart  from  its 
intention.  Put  in  the  shape  of  a  rule  of  exclusion,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  :  When  may  it  not  be  shown  that  the  intention 
of  the  actor  was  not  to  do  an  act  of  the  sort  apparently  done? 
Observing  that  this  is  distinctly  a  question  of  substantive  law 
determining  the  existence  of  rights  and  duties,  and  that  the 
solution  may  well  be  different  in  different  parts  of  the  law.  we 
may  notice  briefly  the  various  types  of  situation.  The  alleged 
incompleteness  of  the  act  may  be  attributed  to  the  circum- 
stance {a)  that  the  act  was  intended  to  have  no  legal  signifi- 
cance at  all,  but  only  a  moral  or  social  one ;  or  (^)  that  the 
act  was  provisional  or  preparatory  only,  and  never  finally 
willed  as  a  consummated  act ;  or  (r)  that  though  a  legal  act 
of  some  sort  was  intended,  yet  it  was  not  this  legal  act,  but 
an  act  of  some  other  tenor,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

(a)  This  variety  of  situation,  while  common  enough,  seldom 
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gives  rise  to  legal  controversy.  An  invitation  to  dine,  ex- 
tended to  a  friend,  illustrates  it,  and  is  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  promise  of  a  restaurateur  to  furnish  a  meal.  An  instance 
of  a  different  sort  is  found  in  Earl  v.  Rice}  where  it  was  allowed 
to  be  shown  that  an  agreement,  signed  by  husband  and  wife, 
as  to  the  sale  of  her  lands  and  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  was  understood  between  them 
to  be  only  morally  binding.  In  this  aspect,  the  *'  parol-evi- 
dence  rule  "  may  be  stated  somewhat  thus,  namely,  that  con- 
duct apparently  having  the  form  of  a  1^^  act  may  always  be 
shown  to  have  been  done  with  the  intent  to  assume  only  moral 
or  social  consequences.' 

{S)  This  variety  of  situation  gives  rise  to  constant  legal 
controversy,  chiefly  because  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
practically  between  such  a  total  absence  of  effective  intent  as 
to  leave  the  act  merely  inchoate  and  such  a  partial  modifica- 
tion of  the  effect  of  a  consummated  act  as  concedes  the  con- 
summation but  violates  the  principle  of  Integ^tion  by  im- 
properly setting  up  a  competing  agreement  to  modify  the 
integrated  act  An  instance  of  the  less  difficult  sort  is  the 
writing  of  a  draft  promissory  note  for  possible  use,  where  the 
lack  of  intent  to  consummate  a  note  leaves  the  writing  without 
final  legal  significance.  Again,  in  NichoUs  v.  NichoUs^  it  was 
allowed  to  be  shown  that  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  will  was 
written  during  a  friendly  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  writer  put  certain  words  on  a  paper,  and  said  "  That  is  as 
good  a  will  as  I  shall  probably  ever  make ;"  these  words  indi- 
cating possibly  that  the  writing  was  intended  merely  as  an 
experiment  or  suggestion.  Instances  of  the  more  difficult 
sort  are  cases  of  contract-writings  drawn  up  in  complete  detail 
and  signed,  but  agreed  not  to  be  r^^ded  as  binding  and  con- 
summated until  the  happening  of  some  condition  precedent. 
Thus,  it  may  be  shown  that  an  agreement,  though  signed,  was 
understood  not  to  be  a  binding  act  until  the  signature  of 

>  III  Mass.  17. 

*  See  Ganz  v.  Giegling,  108  liich.  295 ;  Church  v.  Caae,  no  id.  621 ; 
Grand  Isle  v.  Kinney  (Vt),  41  AtL  150. 

•  Prerog.  Ct.,  Ann.  Reg.  1814,  p.  278. 
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another  party  was  obtained/  or  until  the  approval  or  consent 
of  a  third  person  should  be  obtained/  or  that  some  other  act 
should  be  done  by  a  party  or  a  third  person.*  On  the  other 
hand,  an  understanding  which  concedes  that  an  effective  legal 
act  has  been  consummated  but  purports  to  affect  the  terms  of 
the  obligation,  by  limiting  the  conditions  of  default  or  speci- 
fying events  on  which  it  shall  by  condition  subsequent  cease 
to  be  binding,  does  not  come  within  the  above  notion,  and  is 
excluded  because  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  terms  of 
the  writen  act  under  the  principle  of  §  5,  post;  thus,  an  under- 
standing that  a  note  is  to  be  payable  out  of  certain  funds 
only,*  or  that  its  payment  will  not  be  enforced  at  all/  or  only 
upon  certain  conditions/  would  not  be  considered/  Under 
the  present  head  seems  also  to  belong  the  class  of  cases  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  show  that  the  person  attempted  to  be 
charged  as  a  party  to  a  document  did  not  sign  as  a  part  but 
only  as  a  witness ;  this  may  be  shown,  because  it  means  that 
as  to  that  person  there  was  no  legal  act/ 

^  Pattle  V.  Hornbrook,  1897,  i  Ch.  25 ;  State  v,  Wallis,  57  Ark.  64 ; 
Robertson  v,  Rowell,  158  Mass.  94 ;  Kelly  r.  Oliver,  113  N.  C.  442  ;  Mfrs. 
Fnm.  Co.  v,  Slfemer,  7  S.  D.  463 ;  McCormick  Co.  v.  Faulkner,  ib.  363  ; 
GiUmaii  v.  Gross,  97  Wis.  224 ;  see  Beard  v,  Boylan,  59  Conn.  zSi. 

«  Cleveland  Ref.  Co.  v.  Dunning  (Mich.),  73  N.  W.  339 ;  Tug  R.  C.  &  S. 
Co.  V.  Brigel,  U.  S.  App.,  86  Fed.  818 ;  Pym  v,  Campbell,  6  E.  &  B.  370. 

'Blewitt  V.  Boorum,  142  N.  Y.  357;   Curry  v,  Colbum  (Wis.),  74  N. 

W.  778. 

^  Stein  V.  Fogarty  (Ida.),  43  Pac.  681 ;  Mumford  v.  Tolman,  157  111. 
258;  Gorrcll  v,  Ins.  Co.,  24  U.  S.  App.  188;  contra  :  Clinch  Co.  v,  WiU- 
ing,  180  Pa.  165. 

*  First  Nat'l  B*k  v.  Foote,  12  Utah,  157 ;  Bryan  v.  Duff,  12  Wash.  233. 

*  Van  Syckel  v.  Dalrymple,  32  N.  J.  Eq.  233  ;  Northern  Trust  Co.  v, 
Hiltgen,  62  Minn.  361 ;  Van  Etten  v,  Howell,  40  Nebr.  850;  Wilson  v, 
Wilson,  26  Or.  251 ;  Shea  v,  Leisy,  85  Fed.  243 ;  Nebr.  Expos.  Ass'n  v. 
Townley,  46  Nebr.  893 ;  Taylor  v.  Hunt,  118  N.  C.  168 ;  Murchie  v.  Peck, 
160111.  175. 

^  For  other  instances  illustrating  the  above  distinctions,  see  Guidery  ^^ 
Green,  95  Cal.  630;  Ryan  v.  Cooke,  172  111.  302;  Hanck  v,  Wright  (Miss.), 
25  So.  422;  Western  Mfg.  Co.  z/.  Rogers  (Nebr.),  74  N.  W.  849;  Ellison 
V,  Gray,  N.  J.  L.,  37  Atl.  1018 ;  I^wenfeld  v.  Curtis,  U.  S.  App.,  72  Fed. 
103.  Needless  to  say,  the  application  of  the  distinctions  in  a  given  in- 
stance may  offer  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 

*  Garrison  v,  Owens,  i  Pinney  473;  Isham  v.  Cooper,  N.  J.  L.,  39  Atl.. 
760.     In  the  law  of  negotiable  inslruments,  several  questions  of  an  anal- 
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(c)  In  this  situation  the  execution  of  some  legal  act  is  con- 
ceded, but  it  is  desired  to  show  that  its  purporting  terms  were, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  not  intended  by  the  party  doing  the 
act.  The  typical  cases  are  those  of  one  signing  a  blank  paper 
afterwards  filled  out  by  another  without  any  authority  or  dif- 
ferently from  a  limited  authority ;  of  a  blind  or  illiterate  person 
signing  a  document  whose  contents  are,  fraudulendy  or  other- 
wire,  incorrectly  stated  to  him;  of  an  ordinary  person  signing 
a  document  whose  terms  he  has  misread  or  has  not  read  at 
all.  Here  there  is  opportunity  for  much  difference  of  policy, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  act  and  the  relations  of  the 
parties.  In  general,  it  seenns  fiur  to  insist  that,  where  the  in- 
tention was  to  do  a  legal  act  of  some  sort,  the  efficient  ele- 
ment is  supplied,  and  the  terms  of  the  specific  act  intended 
should  depend  solely  on  the  document  and  not  on  the  unex- 
pressed state  of  mind  of  the  party  doing  the  act ;  so  that  a 
mistake  due  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  reasons  should 
be  immaterial.  At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  situations 
in  which  policy  may  well  allow  a  relaxation  of  this  rule.  In 
the  first  place,  it  need  not  be  enforced  in  favor  of  a  party  who 
by  fraud  or  carelessness  has  brought  about  the  mistake — as  in 
the  case  of  one  fraudulently  misreading  a  document  to  an  il- 
literate person.^  In  the  next  place,  it  need  not  be  enforced 
where  the  writing  is  equally  fallacious  in  representing  the 
terms  as  understood  by  the  opposing  party ;  in  other  words, 

ogODs  80ft  arise,  tmt  peculiar  oonaideratioiia  apply  in  that  fidd  of  the 
law ;  for  example,  the  eflfect  of  a  parol  agreement  that  an  indocaemcat  in 
blank  or  in  full  shall  be  without  reoonne  against  the  indotaer ;  of  an 
agreement  that  an  indoising  payee  ia  to  be  treated  aa  gnaraator,  co-anretj, 
or  joint  maker ;  of  an  agreement  that  joint  makeiB  or  maker  and  iadoner, 
or  indoner  and  indorsee,  aze  to  be  treated  between  themaelTea  aa  anre- 
ties.  In  the  law  of  agency,  alao,  some  special  qvestiona  ariae,  governed 
by  more  or  leaa  peculiar  coosiderationa ;  fiv  example,  the  effect  of  an 
agxeement  that  a  person  signing  a  contract  ia  to  be  treated  aa  agent  only, 
or  that  a  person  aigning  aa  agent  is  to  be  treated  aa  also  a  principal ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  ondiadoaed  principal. 

^See  Harriman  on  Contracta,  35 :  Thonnighgood'a  Caae,  a  Co.  Rep. 
9  d ;  Poster  v.  Mackinnon,  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  704 ;  O'Donnell  v.  Clinton,  145 
Mass.  461 ;  Wanner  v,  Landia,  137  Pa.  61 ;  Bank  v.  Webb,  108  Ala.  152 ; 
Yock  V.  Ins.  Co.,  in  Cal.  503;  Green  v.  Wilkie,  98  la.  74;  Coatea  v. 
Early,  46  S.  C.  220 ;  Hartford  L.  I.  Co.  v.  Gray,  80  111.  28. 
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in  the  case  of  mutual  mistake,  where  in  Chancery  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  instrument  is  allowed.^  In  the  third  place,  a  tes- 
tator signing  a  will  is  not  in  the  position  of  one  on  the  &ith 
of  whose  act  another  party  to  the  transaction  may  be  misled, 
and  thus  there  may  be  less  objection  than  in  the  case  of  con- 
tracts to  permitting  the  testator's  ignorance  of  the  contents, 
through  misreading  or  otherwise,  to  be  shown.'  But  all  these 
questions  are  here  seen,  more  clearly  perhaps  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  subject,  to  be  in  truth  questions  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  substantive  law  concerned  with  the  different 
kinds  of  l^^l  acts  ;  and  broad  and  varying  considerations  of 
policy  are  concerned,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
enter. 

S  4.  Same:  {2)  Whetkir  a  Defence  or  Excuse  Exists,  Ren- 
dering the  Act  Voidable.  Assuming  that  a  legal  act  has  been 
done,  it  may  be  desired  to  show  that  some  defence  or  excuse 
exists,  by  reason  of  which  the  act  is  voidable  and  may  be  re- 
pudiated. There  b  here  no  attempt  to  alter  the  terms  of  the 
act ;  it  is  conceded,  and  its  terms  are  conceded  ;  but  an  inde- 
pendent defence  is  set  up.  Whether  this  defisnce  may  be 
shown  depends  merely  on  whether  the  policy  of  the  substan- 
tive law  applicable  to  that  class  of  acts  recognizes  the  circum- 
stance as  rendering  the  act  voidable  and  constituting  a  defence 
to  its  enforcement.  The  clearest  case  of  this  sort  is  that  of 
fraud.  The  substantive  law  concerned  determines  when  fraud 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  defence,  and  what  circumstances  are  to 
be  regarded  as  amounting  to  fraud.  But  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  showing  of  fraud  from  the  present  point  of  view,  i.  e, 
the  constitution  and  integration  of  legal  acts,  because  no  eflfort 
is  made  to  resort  to  other  than  the  integrated  act  for  ascer- 
taining its  terms;  the  terms  are  conceded  to  be  represented  by 
the  writing  only,  and  the  object  is  to  set  up  independent  cir- 

■  See  Wilcox  v.  Lucas,  121  Idaas.  22 ;  Bush  v.  Hicks,  60  N.  Y.  298 ; 
Andrews  v,  Andrews,  8z  Me.  537 ;  Stockbridge  Co.  v.  Hudson  Co.,  Z07 
Mass.  290. 

'  See  Guardhouse  v.  Blackburn,  L.  R.  i  P.  D.  Z09;  Pulton  v.  Andrew, 
L.  R.  7  H.  L.  460 ;  Morrell  v,  Morrell,  L.  R.  7  P.  D.  68 ;  Stephen,  Digest 
of  Evidence,  4th  Ed.,  App.  note  33,  and  Pref.  p.  37 ;  Sheer  v.  Sheer,  159 
IlL  591. 
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cumstances  rendering  the  act  voidable.^  A  showing  of  duress 
also,  wherever  the  substantive  law  recognizes  it  as  an  available 
defence,  is  equally  unobjectionable  from  the  present  point  of 
view.*  Possibly  the  proceeding  for  reformation  on  the  ground 
of  mutual  mistake  may  be  regarded  as  properly  belonging 
under  the  present  head.  The  more  difficult  case  is  that  of  an 
accompanying  agreement  to  hold  property  as  trustee  or  to 
hold  it  as  security  only.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  title  to 
property  can  be  regarded  as  capable  of  separation  into  various 
qualities  or  modalities — title  as  both  beneficial  and  legal  owner, 
title  as  legal  owner  only  (with  the  beneficial  interest  in  another), 
and  title  as  security  holder  only  (with  the  redemption  interest 
in  another).  The  simple  transfer  of  ownership  will  in  all  cases 
transfer  the  bare  legal  title,  but  it  may  or  may  not  cany  with 
it  the  beneficial  interest  of  the  second  or  third  sort  The 
title  being  thus  separable  into  distinct  elements,  it  is  easy  to 
regard  the  act  of  separating  and  retaining  (by  mutual  under- 
standing) the  beneficial  interest  of  the  second  or  third  sort  as 
an  independent  circumstance  which  may  be  availed  of  to  cut 
down  the  apparent  interest  of  the  title-holder,  by  way  of  de- 
fence or  avoidance.  Thus,  where  the  circumstances  are  such 
as  to  justify,  by  the  substantive  law,  the  recognition  of  a  re- 
sulting trust,  there  is  no  objection  from  the  present  point  of 
view;  and  it  may  be  shown  just  as  fraud  could  be  shown.' 
So  also  a  retention  of  the  redemption  interest  in  the  transferor, 
with  the  effect  of  giving  the  transferee  a  security  title  only, 
may  be  shown,  as  an  independent  circumstance  constituting  a 
defence  to  his  apparent  right  to  claim  full  and  beneficial  title.^ 
But  in  the  latter  case  it  may  happen  that  the  act  of  transfer 
clearly  purports  to  give  not  merely  the  bare  legal  title,  an  ele- 

*  State  V.  Cass,  52  N.  J.  L.  77- 

'  So  also  for  infitncy  or  other  legal  incapacity  to  act. 

*  Felz  V,  Walker,  49  Conn.  93. 

^  Campbell  v.  Dearborn,  107  Mass.  130 ;  Barry  v.  Colyille,  129  N.  Y. 
302 ;  Hieronymus  v.  Glass  (Ala.),  23  So.  674 ;  Ahem  v,  McCarthy,  107 
Cal.  382  ;  Shad  v,  Livingston,  31  Pla.  89;  German  Ins.  Co.  v.  Gibe,  162 
111.  251 ;  Bever  v.  Bever,  144  Ind.  157 ;  Libby  v.  Clark,  88  Me.  32  ;  Dixon 
V,  Ins.  Co.,  16S  Mass.  48;  Pinch  v.  Willard,  xo8  Mich.  204;  Vanderhoven 
V.  Romaine,  N.  J.  Eq.  39  Atl.  129 ;  Voorhies  v,  Hennessy,  7  Wash.  243 
Shank  v,  Groff,  43  W.  Va.  337  ;  Gettelman  v,  Assur.  Co.,  97  Wis.  237. 
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ment  common  to  all  transfers  of  title,  but  also  the  full  bene- 
ficial interest,  free  from  any  redemption  interest ;  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  all  the  possible  elements  of  a  title  being  ac- 
counted for  and  covered,  a  supposed  retention  of  the  redemp- 
tion interest  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  separate  act  avail- 
able in  defence,  but  comes  directly  in  competition  with  the 
terms  of  the  tranfer,  and  is  thus  in  this  instance  not  available.^ 
Another  sort  of  independent  act  which,  by  setting  aside  the 
original  act,  substitutes  a  new  one  and  furnishes  a  defence  to 
any  claim  founded  on  the  avoided  one,  is  a  novation  ;  this  may 
be  shown,  whether  it  involves  a  novation  in  the  full  sense,  /.  e.  a 
complete  supersession  of  the  original  act,*  or  merely  a  change 
of  some  of  its  terms  by  subsequent  agreement  or  waiver.^  An 
agreement  not  to  sue,  or  not  to  sue  for  a  limited  time,  is  per- 
haps not  to  be  regarded,  at  least  apart  from  equity,  as  an  avail- 
able defence;*  but  an  agreement  to  forbear  forever  to  sue  is  in 
theory  equivalent  to  a  promise  to  give  a  release,  and  thus,  in 
equity  at  least,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  defence  which  can  be  set 
up  in  an  action  on  the  main  contract/  But  it  may  be  difficult, 
in  specific  instances,  to  determine  whether  the  agreement 
should  be  treated  as  genuinely  one  of  the  above  sort  or  as 
merely  an  agreement  limiting  liability  and  thus  of  an  admis- 
sible sort ;  for  example,  an  agreement  not  to  collect  more  than 
a  part  of  the  amount  of  a  note  may  be  regarded  as  not  avail- 
able,* but  an  agreement  to  credit  a  certain  counter-claim  in 
payment  may  be  given  effect/  It  may  be  added  that  where 
the  facts  to  be  shown  negative  the  very  existence  or  consum- 

1  Thomas  v,  Scutt,  127  N.  Y.  133.  Occasionally  this  is  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  in  disregard  of  the  distinction  above  noted ;  see  Munford  v. 
Green  (Ky.),  44  S.  W.  419;  Goon  Gan  v.  Richardson,  16  Wash.  373. 

'  Guidery  v.  Green,  95  Cal.  630. 

»  Goss  V.  Nugent,  5  B  &  Ad.  863  ;  Smith  v.  Kelley  (Mich.),  73  N.  W. 
385 ;  Harris  v.  Murphy,  X19  N.  C.  34 ;  Dunklee  v.  Goodenough,  68  Vt. 
113 ;  Chic,  B.  &  Q.  R.  Co.  v.  Dickson,  143  111.  368. 

*Ford  V.  Beach,  11  Q.  B.  852  ;  Dow  v.  Tuttle,  4  Mass.  883.  Compare 
the  case  of  a  contemporaneous  agreement  to  renew :  Hoare  v.  Graham, 
3  Campb.  57  ;  Ames,  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes,  II,  124,  note. 

^  Dean  v,  Newhall,  8  T.  R.  168 ;  Harriman  on  Contracts,  283. 

'  Loudermilk  v.  Loudermilk,  93  Ga.  443. 

^  Bennett  v.  Tillmon,  18  Mout.  28;  contra:  Phelps  v.  Abbott  (Mich.), 
72  N.  W.  3. 
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mation  of  a  legal  act  (as  in  §  3,  ante),  they  may  be  shown  as 
against  any  assignee  of  the  supposed  right  created  by  the  act, 
because  he  can  obtain  nothing  if  there  was  nothing  to  transfer 
to  him ;  whereas,  if  the  facts  concern  merely  a  defence  or 
enable  a  consummated  act  to  be  avoided  (as  in  the  present 
section),  the  showing  will,  in  some  departments  of  the  law, 
not  be  allowed  as  against  a  bona  fide  assignee  for  value  of  the 
right  created  by  the  act.^ 

§  5.  Integration  of  Legal  Acts  by  Intent  of  Parlies;  (i) 
Whether  the  Act  has  been  Integrated  at  all.  The  principle  of 
Integration — f*  e,  refusing  to  recognize,  as  a  part  of  the  act  or 
as  furnishing  its  terms,  anything  but  the  final  written  memorial 
as  adopted  by  the  parties — assumes  that  there  has  been  an 
integration  into  a  final  written  memorial.  It  is  therefore,  of 
course,  always  possible  to  show  that  a  writing  offered  as  such 
has  never  been  enacted  by  the  parties  as  such  a  memorial,  i.  e. 
that  there  never  has  been  an  integration ;  and  in  such  case 
any  negotiations  or  parts  of  the  transaction  whatever  may  be 
considered  in  order  to  determine  the  entire  terms  of  the  act 
A  mere  temporary  or  preliminary  memorandum  *  or  a  series 
of  letters,'  for  example,  will  usually  not  be  such  an  exclusive 
memorial ;  though  it  is  always  a  question  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  parties  in  the  particular  case.  A  memorandum  made  to 
satisfy  the  fourth  and  seventeenth  sections  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  is  not  as  such  and  necessarily  the  exclusive  memorial 
of  the  transaction.^  A  receipt,  acknowledging  the  payment 
of  money  or  delivery  of  goods,  is  not  as  such  an  exclusive 
memorial  of  the  terms  of  a  contract  connected  with  the  money 
or  the  goods ;  ^  though  a  document  may  be  at  the  same  time 
a  receipt  and  the  exclusive  memorial  of  contract ;  •  whence 

'  See  Dow  v.  Tattle,  supra;  Martin  v.  Cole,  104  U.  S.  5a 

'  Ramsbottom  v.  Tnmbridge,  2  M.  &  S.  454 ;  Doe  v.  Cartwright,  3  B. 

&  Aid.  326 ;  R.  V.  Wrangle,  ^  A.  &  E.  514 ;  Allen  v.  Pink,  4  M.  &  W. 

140;  Vaughan  v,  McCarthy,  63.  Minn.  221. 

•  Burditt  V.  Howe,  69  Vt.  563. 

*  Browne,  Statute  of  Frauds,  cc  17,  18. 

^  Singleton  v,  Barrett,  2  Cr.  &  J.  368 ;  Equit  Secnr.  Co.  v.  Talbert,  49 
La.  Ap.  1393 ;  State  v,  Giese,  N.  J.  L.,  36  Atl.  680;  Keaton  v,  Jones,  119 
N.  C.  43. 

"  See  Ramsdell  v.  Clark,  20  Mont.  103 ;  Jackson  v.  BI7,  57  Oh.  450 ; 
Allen  z/.  Mill  Co.,  18  Wash.  216. 
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arises  the  well-known  (iistinction  that  a  bill  of  lading,  as  a 
receipt  for  goods,  but  not  as  a  contract  of  carriage,  may  be 
shown  to  be  incorrect  in  its  terms.* 

§  6.  Same:  (2)  Whether  the  Part  of  the  Aet  in  Question  has 
been  Integrated.  Even  though  there  has  been  an  integration, 
i.  e.  a  reduction  of  a  transaction  to  a  final  and  exclusive  written 
memorial,  yet,  since  several  transactions  may  be  consummated 
by  the  same  parties  at  the  same  time  of  negotiation,  and  since 
the  parties  may  integrate  one  of  these  transactions  and  not 
another,  or  may  integrate  one  part  of  a  transaction  and  not 
another  part,  it  is  of  course  always  open  to  show  that  the 
integration  was  partial  only ;  and  in  such  case  the  terms  of  the 
remainder,  not  covered  by  the  written  memorial,  may  be  gleaned 
from  anything  said  or  done  by  the  parties  independently  of 
the  writing.  Effect  is  given  to  the  written  memorial  as  exclu- 
sively representing  the  terms  of  the  transaction,  but  only 
because  the  parties  have  so  intended  it,  and  therefore  only  so 
iar  the  parties  have  intended  it.  Since  all  depends  thus  on 
the  parties'  intention  as  to  the  extent  or  scope  of  the  int^ra- 
tion,  the  application  of  the  principle  will  depend  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  circumstances  of  each  case, — ^including  the  kind 
of  transaction,  the  usual  terms  of  such  transactions,  the  scope 
of  the  writing,  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular negotiation.'  No  detailed  rules  can  be  formulated; 
and  the  working  of  the  principle  can  best  be  understood  by 
noticing  its  application  in  particular  instances.  For  example, 
where  a  written  lease  was  given,  an  oral  agreement  by  the 
lessor  to  destroy  rabbits  on  the  leased  land  was  admitted ; ' 
where  a  written  lease  of  a  house  and  the  furniture  therein  was 

'  The  Delaware,  14  Wall.  579 ;  TallasBee  P.  M.  Co.  v,  R.  Co.  (Ala.),  23 
So.  139 ;  McClain,  Caaes  on  Carriers,  pp.  333-248 ;  Hntchinaon,  Carriexs, 
il  122  ff. 

*  It  is  occasionally  said  (e.g,^  in  Nanmbeif^  v.  Young,  44  N.  J.  L.  331, 
whose  language  has  been  approved  in  Thompson  v.  Libby,  34  Minn.  374 ; 
Seitz  V.  Refrig.  Co.,  141  U.  S.  510),  that  the  parties'  intention  as  to  the 
ezdnsiye  effect  of  the  document  is  to  be  gathered  exclusively  from  the 
tenns  of  the  document  itself;  but  this  is  unsound  in  principle  as  well  as 
impossible  in  practice ;  the  fallacy  is  repudiated  in  Eighmie  v.  Taylor, 
98  N.  Y.  288,  and  has  little  support. 

*  Morgan  v.  Griflfith,  L.  R.  6  Exch.  70. 
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made,  an  oral  agreement  by  the  lessor  to  put  in  certain  furni- 
ture was  excluded ; '  where  a  deed  of  land  abutting  on  a  street 
was  made,  an  oral  agreement  by  the  vendor  to  have  the  street 
graded  was  admitted ; '  where  a  deed  of  similar  land  was  made, 
an  oral  agreement  by  the  vendor  to  pay  for  a  sewer  in  the 
course  of  construction  was  admitted ; '  where  a  deed  of  two 
houses,  with  the  lease  of  a  hall,  was  made,  an  oral  agreement 
to  put  hard-pine  flooring  into  the  hall  was  admitted ;  ^  where 
a  deed  of  land  and  a  store  provided  that  "  this  grant  includes 
all  the  shelving  in  the  building,'*  an  agreement  to  sell  person- 
alty in  the  store  was  admitted ;  *  where  a  written  contract  was 
made  to  give  possession  of  the  promisor's  premises  for  the 
purpose  of  building,  an  oral  agreement  to  pro\dde  certain  room 
for  storage  purposes  was  excluded ;  *  where  a  covenant  was 
made  to  furnish  a  person's  support,  an  agreement  that  the 
promisee  would  live  at  a  certain  place  was  excluded;'  where 
a  written  lease  of  land  was  made,  an  oral  agreement  by  the 
lessor  to  devise  the  lands  to  the  lessees,  on  condition  that  they 
improved  the  premises  and  paid  an  annual  rent,  was  admitted;* 
where  a  written  agreement  was  made  to  board  "  three  per- 
sons," an  oral  agreement  specifying  the  three  was  excluded.* 

Most  of  these  instances  are  arguable,  in  the  sense  that  a 
contrary  decision  could  not  be  thought  unsupportable ;  and 
in  most  of  them  the  decisions  have  depended  more  or  less  on 
the  attendant  circumstances.  But  however  arguable  the  ruling 
may  be  in  a  particular  instance,  the  general  notion  is  always 
the  same  and  is  everywhere  accepted.  The  inquiry  is,  for 
each  instance  anew,  Was  the  subject  of  the  offered  agreement 
intended  by  the  parties  to  be  covered  or  disposed  of  in  the 
written  memorial  ?     If  they  intended  that  writing  to  represent 

'  Angell  V.  Duke,  32  L.  T.  N.  s.  320. 

'  Durkin  v.  Cobleigh  (Mass.),  30  N.  B.  474. 

'  Carr  v,  Dooley,  119  Mass.  294. 

*  Graffam  r.  Pierce,  143  Mass.  3S6. 
'  Bretto  V.  Levine,  50  Minn.  i6S. 

*  Dixon-Woods  Co.  v.  Glass  Co.,  169  Pa.  167. 
'  Tuttle  V.  Burgett,  53  Oh.  498. 

"  Harman  r.  Harman,  34  U.  S.  App.  3x6. 
'  Rector  v.  Bemascbina,  64  Ark.  650. 
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the  net  re  alt  of  their  nec^otiations  on  that  topic,  then  no  other 
matter,  whether  oral  or  u  ritten,  is  to  be  consulted  for  ascer- 
taining the  terms  of  their  act. — It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
test  is  whether  the  parol  agreement  **  varies  or  adds  to  "  the 
written  memorial,  or  whether  it  is  "  inconsistent "  with  it. 
But  these,  it  is  obvious,  may  be  fallacious  tests ;  for,  though 
an  oral  agreement  which  is  inconsistent  with  or  varies  from 
the  written  memorial  will  always  be  ineffective  and  inad- 
missible, it  is  not  true,  conversely,  that  an  oral  agreement 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  written  memorial  is  admis- 
sible. Where  the  parties  have  clearly  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  of  a  subject  having  many  possible  details,  the  promisor 
may  not  purport  to  make  an  engagement  as  to  one  of  the  po:«- 
sible  details,  and  thus  an  oral  engagement  on  that  precise 
point  is  not  in  strictness  inconsistent  with  the  written  memo- 
rial, nor  does  it  vary  the  latter  ;  yet  it  may  be  inadmissible  if 
the  memorial  apparently  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
promise  on  the  general  subject  to  which  that  detail  belongs ; 
for  example,  a  written  contract  of  sale  for  an  engine  is  in  strict- 
ness not  inconsistent  with  nor  varied  by  an  oral  warranty  of  the 
engine's  working  capacity,  if  the  written  memorial  does  not 
refer  in  any  way  to  the  engine's  capacity;  yet  such  a  warranty 
would  be  by  most  courts  excluded.  It  seems  more  accurate 
in  practice  and  more  correct  on  principle  to  avoid  such  phras- 
ings  of  the  test,  and  to  inquire,  more  broadly,  whether  the 
subject  of  the  offered  agreement  has  been  intended  to  be 
wholly  disposed  of  by  the  written  memorial ;  if  so,  the  agree- 
ment is  not  to  be  considered,  whether  it  is  consistent  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  memorial's  specific  terms. 

The  principle  now  under  consideration  finds  frequent  appli- 
cation where  it  is  desired  to  imply  into  the  contract  a  custom 
or  usage  which  prevails  for  the  class  of  transactions  involved, 
and  would  be  regarded,  but  for  the  written  memorial,  as  an 
implied  term  of  the  contract.  Ordinarily,  parties  do  not  in- 
tend to  reduce  to  writing  in  the  memorial  all  the  usages  appli- 
cable to  the  class  of  transactions  involved ;  in  other  words, 
the  scope  of  their  intended  integration  includes  only  such 
matters  as  may  or  must  vary  with  the  particular  transaction, 
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and  not  such  matters  as  are  uniformly  arranged  (or  by  current 
usage  ;^  thus,  in  an  order  for  a  large  quantity  of  flour,  the 
quantity,  the  quality,  the  grade  of  wheat,  the  consignee,  the 
time  and  place  of  delivery,  will  naturally  vary  with  the  par- 
ticular order,  and  a  written  memorial  of  the  contract  will 
therefore  have  necessarily  for  its  object  the  reduction  to  cer- 
tainty of  these  variable  particulars ;  but  the  mode  of  manu- 
fiicturing,  the  mode  of  packing,  and  the  mode  of  marking, 
may  by  local  usage  be  uniform  in  all  cases,  and  hence  there 
will  usually  be  no  occasion  and  no  intention  to  deal  with  these 
matters  in  the  written  memorial ;  in  other  words,  there  has 
been  on  those  points  no  intended  integration ;  and  therefore  it 
is  open  to  resort  to  current  usage  for  the  implied  terms  of  the 
contract  on  those  points.  If,  however,  the  writing,  by  men- 
tioning one  or  another  of  those  points,  shows  that  there  has 
been  an  intention  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  written  memo- 
rial, or  if  such  an  intention  can  be  otherwise  ascertained,  then 
the  usage  cannot  be  resorted  to  as  furnishing  a  term  of  the  con- 
tract. Usually,  then,  it  may  be  said,  that  when  the  written 
memorial  contains  nothing  on  the  subject  of  the  usage  oflfered, 
the  usage  (if  of  such  a  sort  as  by  the  law  of  contracts  would 
be  an  implied  term  of  the  contract)  may  be  resorted  to,  in 
spite  of  the  existence  of  the  written  memorial.  Here,  how- 
ever, as  in  all  other  applications  of  the  present  principle,  the 
result  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

John  H.  Wigmon. 
Northweateni  Univenitj  Law  School, 
Chicago. 

(To  be  oonttnned.) 


^  "  Parties  are  fonnd  to  proceed  with  the  tadt  awnmpdon  of  these 
uaages ;  they  commonly  reduce  into  writiiig  the  special  paiticnlaiB  of 
their  agreement,  tmt  omit  to  specify  these  known  usages,  which  are  in- 
cluded, however,  as  of  conxse,  by  mutual  understanding.  .  .  .  The 
contract  in  truth  is  partly  express  and  in  writing,  partly  implied  or  nn* 
derstood  and  unwritten:"  Coleridge,  J.,  in  Brown  v.  Byrne,  3  B  & 
B.  703. 
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CHARGES.— PART  IV. 

Ill- — The  Practicability  of  State  Interference  with  Transporta- 
tion Contracts — Continued, 

The  case  of  Smyth  v.  Ames^  aroused  great  excitement,  and 
widely  different  views  have  been  evoked  by  it.  Some  authori- 
ties, as  Prof.  Frank  Haigh  Dixon,  of  Dartmouth  College,* 
consider  that  the  decision  enunciates  no  new  principle,  and 
tliat  no  one  need  have  been  astonished  by  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Nation'  cites  the  case  as  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  '*  the  attempt  to  regulate  the  interstate  business  of 
railroads  has  broken  down,"  because  the  law  of  this  country, 
"  by  the  agency  of  the  courts,  guarantees  to  every  man  and 
to  every  corporation  the  management  of  its  own  business. 
When  the  Constitution  says  that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  and  property  without  *  due  process  of  law,*  it  means, 
without  what  die  courts  say  is  due  process  of  law,  ascertained 
through  judicial  inquiry.  Consequently,  the  time  will  never 
come  when  a  political  or  administrative  body  will  be  allowed 
to  fix  rates  and  decide  that  they  are  *  just.'  Until  our  system 
of  civilization  disappears,  what  is  just  will  be  determined  by 
a  court  of  justice  according  to  principles  laid  down  by  judges, 
and  not  by  lei^ioLiturcs  or  their  delegates." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  .states  most  nearly  affected  b\'  the 
recent  decision  are  in  a  high  state  of  indignation  and  wrathful 
uncertainty.  Governor  Leedy,  of  Kansas,  has  issued  an  inter- 
view, with  the  reported  approval  of  Chief  Justice  Doster,  of  his 
own  Supreme  Court,  in  which  he  uses  language  of  the  most 
unrestrained  denunciation,  ending  :  "  Nobody  but  a  slave  or  a 
knave  will  yield  assent  to  the  hideous  distortion  of  meaning 
which  Judge  Harlan  gives  to  the  word  *  person '  as   used  in 

»  169  U.  S.  466  (1898),  modified  171  U.  S.  361. 

»  See  his  article,  "Railroad  Control  in  Nebraska,*'  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly  for  December,  1S98. 
»  Vol.  66,  p.  220. 
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the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  upon  which  he  bottoms  his 
infamous  decision,  and  which  shows  to  what  depths  of  iniquity 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  descended."  The 
Review  of  Reviews  for  April,  1898,  contains  a  more  tem- 
perate expression  of  the  Western  view  :  •*  I  wonder  if  I  am 
mistaken  in  r^^ding  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  u-ritten  by  Judge  Harlan,  on  the  Nebraska  maximum 
rate  law,  as  a  more  dangerous  one  than  either  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  or  that  on  the  income  tax  ?  The  Dartmouth  College 
decision  attempted  to  take  corporations  out  from  under  the 
police  (regulative)  power  of  the  state  by  construing  franchises 
as  contracts.  This  decision  seems  to  me  to  rule  that  frauds, 
like  watering  stock,  and  extortions  like  excessive  charges, 
committed  under  those  charters,  are  also  contracts.  .  .  . 
There  is,  then,  absolutely  no  he^  for  the  people  through  the 
exercise  of  their  reserved  powers  of  r^ulation  and  the  in- 
alienable right  of  'police  regulation.'  The  Supreme  Court 
rules  that  corporations  are  persons  under  the  meaning  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  The  corporations  have  added  to 
them  what  must  be  almost  the  last  privil^e  they  could  hope 
for — that  of  having  all  the  privileges  of  personality,  but  none 
of  the  responsibilities.  They  are  persons,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
corporation-controlled  courts,  who  can  have  every  possible 
privilege,  but  are  never  to  be  punished  like  ordinary  persons. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  Dred  Scott  decision  which  says  that  white  men 
have  no  rights  that  any  corporation  is  bound  to  respect" 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age,  gives 
almost  as  much  scope  to  the  decision  as  the  men  of  the  West, 
and  rejoices  to  conclude  that  railway  rates  are  now  absolutely 
beyond  control  of  the  legislatures  in  all  the  "  Granger  "  or 
"  Populistic  "  states.* 

These  varying  views  remit  us,  for  satisfaction,  to  the  case 
itself  But,  before  reaching  the  case,  the  previous  con- 
ditions in  Nd)raska  demand  attention.  These  conditions 
amounted  to  a  state  of  war  between  the  Nebraska  legislature 
and  the  railroads. 

*  See  Mr.  Robinson's  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April, 
189S. 
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A  legislature  is  usually  a  body  whose  technical  knowledge 
of  railway  management  is  of  the  slightest ;  its  members,  es- 
pecially in  a  Western  state  like  Nebraska,  are  apt  to  be  inno- 
cent of  bondholding  or  shareholding ;  and,  looking  at  the 
matter  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  land-owning  and  pro- 
ducing classes,  are  inclined  to  treat  the  railroad  much  as  the 
early  English  Parliaments  treated  the  laborers  and  merchants. 
The  legislature,  though  representing  the  state,  must  feel 
weaker  in  wealth  and  material  resources  than  the  railroads  it 
attempts  to  control.  Mr.  A.  G.  Warner*  pointed  out,  eight 
years  ago,  that  "  in  financial  power  .  .  .  the  railroad  systems 
inderinitely  surpass  any  state  that  their  branches  happen  to 
cross."  The  annual  revenue  of  Nebraska  is  between  two  and 
three  millions ;  the  annual  earnings  of  the  railroads  running 
through  the  state  are  from  ten  to  thirty  millions  each.  **  It 
will  be  seen  how  disproportionate  is  the  financial  strength  of 
the  antagonists,  if  only  one  of  the  railroads  is  at  issue  with 
the  state  on  a  given  question ;  and,  on  a  question  where  it  is 
the  state  against  all  the  railroads,  the  odds  are  still  more  in 
£aivor  of  the  latter."  Mr.  Warner  then  proceeds  to  show  how 
this  financial  superiority  of  railroads  enables  them  to  command 
the  services  of  men  of  greater  ability  than  the  state  can  afford 
to  do.  The  salaries  of  the  railway  officials  run  upwards  to 
^20,000,  or  even  higher,  while  the  highest  paid  state  official 
in  Nebraska  receives  only  JJ2500  a  year.  The  present  consti- 
tution, having  been  adopted  just  after  the  grasshopper  plague, 
provides  in  every  case  for  the  lowest  possible  salary,  and  limits 
the  legislature  to  a  sixty  days'  session  every  two  years. 

The  railroads  all  have  their  principal  offices  and  over  half 
their  mileage  outside  the  limits  of  the  state.  **  Practically 
none  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  railroads  in  Nebraska  are 
owned  by  Nebraskans.  The  owners  and  controlling  officers 
of  the  roads  are  non-residents.  This  absenteeism  increases 
the  popular  dislike  of  the  road.  It  is  felt  that  any  unearned 
profits  not  only  injure  individuals  but  impoverish  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole,  while  the  representatives  of  the  roads  within 
the  state  are  looked  upon  as  mere  hirelings,  owing  to  the 
*  *' Railroad  Problems  iu  the  West,"  VI  Pol.  S^.  L    66.  '^ larch,  1891. 
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companies  duties,  which  are  inconsistent  with  good  citizen- 
ship." 

The  mileage  of  the  Nebraska  roads  increased  from  305  in 
1866  to  1 100  in  1875,  and  to  5 500  in  1893.  The  growing 
importance  of  the  railways  caused  the  constitution  of  1875  to 
empower  the  legislature  to  fix  maximum  charges,  to  prevent 
discrimination,  and  to  enforce  its  mandates  by  forfeiture  if 
necessary.  The  Act  of  February  2,  1881,  was  passed  ''to 
prevent  discrimination,"  and  provided  that  the  rates  should 
not  be  higher  than  the  published  rates  of  November  i,  1880, 
which  were  the  lowest  up  to  that  time.  A  Railroad  Commis- 
sion was  created  by  the  Act  of  March  5,  1885  (Laws,  ch.  65). 
This  was  changed  by  the  Act  of  March  31,  1887  (Laws,  ch. 
60),  to  the  "  Board  of  Transportation,"  composed  of  five  state 
officers  and  three  other  members  appointed  by  the  former. 
Upon  these  latter,  of  course,  fell  most  of  the  work.  The 
powers  given  this  board  were  almost  identical  with  those  ex- 
ercised by  the  Elnglish  "Board  of  Trade."*  The  principal 
difference  is  that  the  orders  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade  are 
"confirmed"  in  each  case  by  a  special  act  of  Parliament, 
while  those  of  the  Nebraska  Board  were  enforced  by  man- 
damus from  the  State  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  in  the  year  of 
the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri 
Valley  Railroad  refused  to  conform  to  an  order  of  the  Board 
reducing  its  rates  33  ^  per  cent.  This  order  the  Supreme  Court 
enforced  by  mandamus  in  State  ex  rel.  Board  of  Transporta-^ 
tion  v.  Fremont,  E.  &  M.  V.  R.  Co}  But  the  actions  of  the 
Board  of  Transportation  did  not  satisfy  the  farmers,  who  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  the  Nebraska  population.  According  to 
Mr.  Warner's  article'  the  politicians  publicly  opposed  the  rail- 
roads, but  secretly  were  "  influenced"  to  subservience.  "  The 
language  and  the  actions  of  the  politicians"  were  so  incon- 
sistent that  the  people  became  enraged  beyond  endurance. 
The  result  of  the  ensuing  campaign  was  the  law  of  April  12, 
1893,  an  act  "to  regulate  railroads,  to  classify  freights,  to  fix 

*  See  infra, 

«  22  Neb.  313,  S.  C,  35  N.  W.  118  (1887).    Opinion  by  Maxwell,  C.  J. 

» Supra, 
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reasonable  maximum  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  taansporta- 
tion  of  freights  upon  each  of  the  railroads  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, and  to  provide  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  act." ' 
Section  5  of  the  statute  provided  that  if  any  railroad  in  the 
state  should  believe  the  schedule  of  rates  prescribed  by  the 
act  to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable,  opportunity  should  be 
given  for  such  railroad  to  bring  action  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  against  the  State  of  Nebraska ;  *'  and  upon  a 
hearing  thereof,  if  the  court  shall  become  satisfied  that  the 
rates  herein  prescribed  are  unjust  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  railroad  bringing  the  action,  (it)  may  issue  their  (its) 
order  directing  the  Board  of  Transportation  to  permit  such 
railroad  to  raise  its  rates  to  any  sum  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board/'  provided  the  new  tariff  did  not  exceed  that  in  force 
January  i,  1893.  This  law  was  to  go  into  effect  August  i, 
1893.  Proceedings  to  test  the  law  were  begun  July  28, 
1893,  and  complainants  obtained  from  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  a  decree  enjoining  all  enforcement  of  the  act,  which 
was  finally  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  March  7, 
1898,  nearly  five  years  after  its  passage.  Brewer,  J.,  said  in 
the  Circuit  Court  at  Omaha : '  '*  If  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
reduce  the  total  earnings  of  these  roads  29^  per  cent.,  it  is 
prima  facie^  at  least,  equally  unreasonable  to  so  reduce  any 
single  fractional  part  of  such  earnings;"  and  the  learned  jus- 
tice, following  this  argument,  found  the  pritna  fades  confirmed 
by  the  elaborate  tables  and  schedules  submitted  to  him,  and 
made  the  preliminary  injunction  permanent.  Dundy,  J.,  con- 
curred. From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  an  unreasonable 
rate,  prima  facie,  is  one  which  reduces  compensation.  The 
converse  would  follow,  that  a  reasonable  rate  is  one  increas- 
ing, or  not  decreasing,  the  income  of  the  carrier.  The  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  much  to  the 
same  effect.     This  question, 

/.   What  is  a  Reasonable  Rate? 

was  pronounced  by  Judge  Cooley,  in  his  address  to  the  Con- 

^  Acts  of  Nebraska,  1893,  ch.  24,  p.  164  ;  compiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska 
(8th  Ed.).  1897,  c.  72,  art.  i?,  p.  819. 
«64Fcd.  165  (1894V 
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vention  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  March  3,  1891,  at  Wash- 
ington, to  be  the  railroad  problem.  It  seems  to  be  one  almost 
baffling  solution.  Said  Railroad  Commissioner  Becker,  of 
Minnesota,  addressing  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners  in  1893,  "I  have  never  seen  yet  an 
answer  to  the  question,  What  is  a  reasonable  rate  ?"^ 

I.  The  Railway  View. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  made  that  **  the  market  value 
of  the  service,"  or  "  what  the  traffic  will  bear,'*  is  the  only 
reasonable  rate.  It  is  asserted  that  the  utmost  possible  charge 
for  transportation  is  limited  to  the  diflerence  between  the  cost 
of  the  commodity  at  the  place  of  production,  and  its  price  at 
the  terminus  of  the  road.  Elaborate  arguments  are  made  to 
show  how  competition  between  the  shipper  and  carrier  for  the 
margin  of  profit  which  lies  in  this  diflerence,  will  gradually 
result  in  a  compromise,  satisfactory  to  neither  party,  periiaps, 
but  still  infinitely  preferable  to  any  rate  arbitrarily  fixed  by  an 
outside  body.*  The  argument  is  plausible,  and  the  reasoning 
of  a  kind  that  falls  in  with  traditional  American  ideas  of  per- 
sonal independence.  But  the  statement  that  the  carrier's 
charge  is  limited  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
article  at  one  point  and  its  selling  price  at  the  other,  ignores 
the  fact  that  this  very  selling  price  is  determined  by  the 
average  cost  of  production  of  the  commodity  plus  the  average 
of  the  transportation  charges  to  the  market,  and  is  thus  a 
petitio  principii.  The  view  of  the  question  from  this  latter 
standpoint  convinces  many  that  if  the  railway  is  uncontrolled 
by  law, "  it  can  levy  what  tribute  it  pleases,  direct  the  channels 

'  Mr.  H.  R.  Shorter,  State  RAilroad  CommtBmooer  of  Alabflma,  said  at 
Washington,  in  May,  1895  (see  report  Seventh  Annual  Comreiition  Rail- 
road CommiaaionerB,  p.  35),  '*  For  the  past  ten  years,  in  an  official  way, 
I  have  wrestled  with  these  two  questions— the  valae  of  a  railroad  and  a 
reasonable  rate.  I  never  found,  daring  my  experience  aa  a  Railroad 
Commissioner,  what  was  a  reasonable  rate  nntil  I  got  that  infonnation 
from  the  distinguished  former  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  this  room  several  years  ago,  when  he  said  to  me  that  he 
believed,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  a  reasonable  rate  was  one 
under  which  a  trader  thought  he  had  some  little  advantage  of  his  ad- 
versary.** 

'  '*  Railroad  Stockwatering,*'  by  Thomas  L.  Greene,  VI  Pol.  Sc  Q.  474. 
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of  trade  and  the  tides  of  business,  make  and  unmake  cities, 
build  up  and  put  down  industries,  enrich  and  impoverish  indi- 
viduals and  communities.  .  .  .  '  The  state  must  control 
the  railways  or  the  railways  will  control  the  state.'  "* 

2.  The  "  Public  "  View. 

So  conservative  a  jurist  as  the  late  Justice  Cooley  declared 
that  **  So  long  as  five  hundred  bodies  of  men  in  the  country 
are  at  liberty  to  make  rate  sheets  at  pleasure,  and  to  unmake 
or  cut  and  re-cut  them  in  every  direction  at  their  own  unlim- 
ited discretion,  or  want  of  discretion,  and  with  little  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  law,  except  as  it  imposes  a  few  days  delay 
in  putting  changes  in  force,  the  problem  will  remain  to  trouble 
us ;  the  mere  existence  of  the  power,  making  losses,  disorder 
and  confusion  constantly  imminent.  The  authority  to  reduce 
rates  when  they  are  found  to  be  excessive  is  but  a  slight  cor- 
rective.    .     .     ."* 

Railroad  Commissioner  Becker,  of  Minnesota,  said  further, 
"...  the  expense  which  a  railroad  company  is  at  to  carry 
the  freight,  or  to  manage  its  business  affairs,  is  a  matter  which 
does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  question  of  what  is  a  reasonable 
rate.  .  .  .  When  we  consider  the  question  of  a  reason- 
able rate,  we  look  at  it  from  the  railroad  standpoint,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  shipper,  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
interest  of  the  shipper.  ...  I  don't  believe  the  railroads 
will  be  justified  in  demanding  a  rate  which  will  crush  out  the 
industries  of  the  country.  .  .  .  T  object  most  strenuously, 
as  a  citizen,  against  any  form  of  authority  which  undertakes 
to  say  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  bound  forever  to 
pay  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  of  any  railroad  company  by 
freight  tariffs,  or  the  dividend  upon  any  stock  by  freight 
tariffs.     .     .     ."* 

The  "  public  "  view  thus  defines  a  reasonable  rate  as  f/ial 

'  Report  Com.  on  Reaaonable  Rates,  Fourth  Annual  Convention  Rail- 
road Commissioners. 

*  Address  of  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  Chairman,  to  the  Convention  of 
Railroad  Commissioners,  report  of  Third  Annual  Convention,  page  31. 

'  Address  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  Railroad  Commissioners^ 
at  Washington,  1893. 
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which  is  rtasanabU  for  the  ptaple  to  pay^  not  what  is  reasonable 
for  the  carrier  to  receive.' 

What  may  be  characterized  as 

3.  The  "Judicial  "View 
occupies  a  position  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes 
and  will  most  clearly  appear  in  the  discussion  of 

2.  The  Meamfar  Determining  a  **ReasonaUe  Rate^ 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  declares '  that  in  order  to  detannne 
whether  any  given  rates  are,  or  are  not,  such  as  to  allow  the 
carrier  reasonable  compensation,  the  basis  of  calculation  must 
be  ''  the  fair  value  of  the  property  "  used  by  the  coiporation. 
*'And  in  order  to  ascertain  that  value,  the  original  cost  of 
construction,  the  amount  e3q)ended  in  permanent  improve- 
ments, the  amount  and  market  value  ef  iU  tands  emd  $iock 
(italics  mine),  the  present  as  compared  with  the  original  cost 
of  construction,  the  probable  earning  capacity  of  the  property 
under  particular  rates  prescribed  by  slaUiley  aad  the  sum 
required  to  meet  operatiRg  expenses,  arc  all  malten  for  con- 
sideration, and  af€  to  be  given  such  weight  as  nayr  be  just 
and  right  in  each  case." 

Also,  *'.  .  .  the  reasonableness  or  unHPeasoaablcnets  of 
rates  prescribed  by  a  state  for  the  traosportataon  of  persons 
and  property  wholly  within  its  limits  must  be  detemuied 
without  reference  to  the  busineas  of  an  inSerstate  character 
done  by  the  carrier,  or  to  the  profits  derived  from  that  busi- 

^  This  definitioii  receiyes  tapport  in  Canida  Sonthem  Railway  Co.  v. 
International  Bridge  Co.,  8  App.  Cas.  (P.  C.)  723  (1883),  in  which  the 
quettioB  aroae  of  what  was  a  reasonable  imte  of  toll  over  a  poblle  bridge. 
Complaint  had  been  made  that  the  toUa  were  iiiiitasuMably  hjgfa,  beanie 
resulting  in  a  enormoosly  large  profit  to  the  bridge  company,  but  tHe 
court  held  that  the  piofita  made  by  the  company  were  \o  be  abaolntely 
disregarded,  the  sole  criterion  being  the  xeasonableneas  from  tiie  stand- 
point of  the  public.  The  tolls  being  reasonable,  viewed  in  that  light, 
they  could  stand,  though  the  company  obtained  fobnlooa  xctanm.  '*It 
certainly  appears  to  their  I/>rdships  that  the  principle  must  be,  irfwn 
reasonableacas  comes  in  question,  not  what  profit  it  may  be  i 
fi>r  a  company  to  make,  but  what  it  is  reasonable  to  charge  to  the 
who  is  charged."    (P.  371.) 

*  Smyth  V.  Ames,  169  U.  S.  466,  at  p.  54^7* 
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ness." '  Or,  as  this  part  of  the  decision  is  explained  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  **  the  rates  imposed  in  Nebraska  by  the  state  legis- 
lature must  be  such  as  will  gi\  e  a  fair  return  on  the  railway 
properties  inside  the  State  of  Nebraska,  measured  by  the 
volume  of  business  /;/  Nebraska,  A  railway  company,  say 
the  Burlington  road,  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  Nebraska 
business  at  unprofitable  figures,  on  the  ground  that  its  lines 
in,  perhaps,  Illinois,  are  so  profitable  that  the  company,  as  a 
whole,  will  still  make  money." ' 

^  Smyth  7'.  Ames,  supra,  at  p.  541. 

'  See  article  in  N.  A.  Rev. ,  April,  1898.  It  appears  from  this  article 
that  on  the  average  a  railroad  costs  for  operating  at  least  seventy  per 
cent,  of  ita  gross  earnings.  Mr.  Rohinson  has  calculated  the  earnings 
per  mile  for  the  railroads  in  each  of  twenty-eight  states,  together  with 
the  amount  of  capital  upon  which  the  net  income  of  these  roads  will  pay 
interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.     The  table  follows  : 

c*-A^  Gross  Earnings    30  per  cent,  of       Being  6  per 

per  mile.  gross  earnings.         cent,  upon : 

North  Carolina |2»864  $859  $H*$20 

South  Carolina. 3»i25  937  15.620 

North  Dakota 5f4i9  itOas  171O90 

Georgia. 3,484  1,045  ^7.42o 

Nebraska 3,487  1,046  17.433 

Texas 3,742  1,122  18,710 

Alabama. 7,781  1,134  18,900 

Michigan 3,835  1,150  19.170 

Kansas 4.482  1.344  22,610 

Missouri 4,768  1.430  2^.860 

Iowa 4.792  1,437  23,960 

Wisconsin 5.346  1,603  26,7.^0 

Maine 5,446  1,633  27.230 

Kentucky ''.003  1,800  30,010 

Virginia.'. ^  v)^  1.902  3'.7'o 

Minnesota. (     .2  1,977  3=.96o 

Illinois. t  bo^.  2,041  34.030 

California ^199  2,459  40,990 

Ohio S:363  2,508  41,610 

Massachusetts lo.iiS  3.035  .sc>,590 

New  Hampshire 11.361  3.408  56,800 

New  York 13.787  4,136  68,930 

Pennsylvania 15.103  4.530  75.5io 

Connecticut 15.698  4,709  78,490 

Rhode  Island 16,223  4,866  81,110 

New  Jersey 18,777  5.633  93.88o 

Vermont 18,932  5.679  94.660 

From  this  table,  Mr.  Robinson  draws  the  conclusion  that  "the  recent 
decision  places  an  absolute  veto  in  the  way  of  any  legislation  in  any 
one  of  twenty -six  states  (the  tuenty-six  consist  of  the  eleven  in  the 
above  table,  which  have  not  business  enough  to  produce  a  profit  on  rail- 
way operation,  together  with  fiflten  other  statr^  for  which  the  figures 
are  not  nvailable.  but  which,  a.  Mr.  Robinson  says,  •undoubtedly  fall 
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J.  Wkdfse  DttermtMotion  Shall  be  Fimalf 

This  question  is  decisively  met  and  answered.  "  While  rates 
for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  within  the  limits 
of  a  state  are  primarily  for  its  determination,  the  question 
whether  they  are  so  unreasonably  low  as  to  deprive  the  car- 
rier of  its  property  without  such  compensation  as  the  Consti- 
tution secures,  and  therefore  without  due  process  of  law, 
cannot  be  so  conclusively  determined  by  the  l^slature  of  the 
state,  or  by  regulations  adopted  under  its  authority,  that  the 
matter  may  not  become  the  subject  of  judidai  inquiry."  .  .  . 
*'  The  idea  that  any  l^slature,  state  or  Federal,  can  conclu- 
sively determine  for  the  people  and  for  the  courts  that  what  it 
enacts  in  the  form  of  law,  or  what  it  authorizes  its  agents  to 
do,  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  law,  is  in  opposition 
to  the  theory  of  our  institutions.  The  duty  rests  upon  all 
courts,  Federal  and  state,  when  their  jurisdiction  is  properly  in- 
voked, to  see  to  it  that  no  right  secured  by  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  is  impaired  or  destroyed  by  legislation.  This  function 
and  duty  of  the  judiciary  distinguishes  the  American  system 
from  all  other  systems  of  government.  The  perpetuity  of  our 
institutions  and  the  liberty  which  is  enjoyed  under  them  depend^ 
in  no  small  degree^  upon  the  power  given  the  judiciary  to  declare 

in  the  same  category,')  which  will  rednoe  rates  or  cat  dofwn  earnings. 
In  each  and  every  one  of  them,  no  law  which  by  any  amonnt,  however 
small,  adds  to  the  burdens  of  the  railway  companies^  can  be  constitn- 
tional."  To  these  states  are  to  be  added,  twelve  states  in  which  the  zail- 
roads  can  make  only  a  "fair  profit,"  under  present  conditions,  and 
accordingly,  "  the  railway  companies  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
showing  any  such  (restrictive)  legislation  to  be  plainly  confiscatory  and 
unconstitutional."  There  are  left  in  the  entire  Union  only  eig^t  states 
whose  roads  have  an  average  earning  capacity  of  f  10,000  and  upward, 
and  in  which  alone  restrictive  legislation  nnder  the  Nebfaska  Decision 
would  be  constitutional ;  and  these  are  states  with  little  disposition  to 
trouble  the  railway  rates. 

We  thus  have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  railway  experts  of  America 
for  the  startling  proposition  that  the  Nebraska  Freight  Tax  Dedaicm 
absolutely  forbids,  as  long  as  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  delivered 
continue,  any  government  restriction  of  transpottation  charges  in 
thirty-eight  states  of  the  Union.  If  such  government  r^gnlaticm  ia  a 
desirable  thing,  the  conclusion  thus  reached  might  perhaps  lead  ns  to 
doubt,  with  deference,  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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null  and  void  all  legisloHon  that  is  clearly  repugnant  to  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land} 

4.  What  Amounts  to  a  "  Taking''  of  Property  "  Without  Due 
Process  of  Law?'* 

The  answer  to  this  has  already  been  foreshadowed.  "A 
state  enactment,  or  regulations  made  under  the  authority  of  a 
state  enactment,  establishing  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
persons  or  property  by  railroad  that  will  not  admit  of  the  car- 
rier earning  such  compensation  as  under  all  the  circumstances 
is  just  to  it  and  to  the  public  (italics  mine),  would  deprive  such 
carrier  of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law  and  deny  to 
it  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  would,  therefore,  be 
repugnant  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States."* 

Does  the  case  decide  anything  new  ?  It  seems  to  the  writer 
that  it  certainly  does.  Its  adjudications  on  several  points  are 
either  entirely  novel  or  else  presented  with  a  strength  and 
positiveness  hitherto  unknown. 

(i)  The  definition  of  a  reasonable  rate  was  before  unsettled, 
and  still  is  so.  But  now  we  know  that  the  primary  ingre- 
dient is  reasonableness  from  the  standpoint  of  the  return  to  the 
carrier^  other  considerations,  such  as  the  interests  of  the 
public,  being  placed  subordinate  to  the  former. 

(2)  So  clear  an  enumeration  of  the  means  for  determining  a 
reasonable  rate  had  never  before  been  attempted.  It  is  very 
novel,  in  two  points  particularly,  (a)  in  calculating  the  rate  by 
the  "market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds,"  and  (b)  in  the 
entire  exclusion  of  interstate  business  from  the  eleme  ts  en- 
tering into  the  determination  of  the  intra-state  rate. 

(3)  The  question,  whose  determination  shall  be  final,  has  at 
last  received  an  authoritative  answer.  As  matters  now  stand, 
the  final  determination  of  the  reasonableness  of  any  rate  as- 
sessed by  public  authority  upon  a  business  in  which  the  public 
is  specially  interested  rests  with  the  Federal  Courts,  provided 
only  some  stockholder  in  the  corporation  is  a  citizen  of  a 

*  Sm3rtli  V.  Ames,  supra ^  at  p.  526. 
» lb,  p.  526. 
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State  Other  than  that  of  the  charter,  a  nearly  invariable  cir- 
cumstance. 

(4)  No  positive  and  authoritative  statement  had  been  pre- 
viously enunciated  that  a  rate,  if  '*  unreasonable/'  on  that 
account  necessarily  '*  takes  "  property  "without  due  process 
of  law."* 

^  Another  entirely  novel  condnaton  is  embodied  in  the  IbUowiiic  lan- 
guage of  the  opinion  in  the  Nebraska  Freight  Caae  .(see  pp.  549^  550) : 
.  .  .  ''  Bnt  it  may  be  added  that  the  conditions  of  bosinesi^  ao  fiu*  aa 
xailxoad  corporationa  are  oonoemed,  have  probably  changed  fix*  the  better 
since  the  decree  below,  and  that  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  1893 
may  now  afford  all  the  compensation  to  which  the  railroad  companiea  in 
Nebraska  are  entitled  as  between  them  and  the  public  In  anticipation, 
perhaps,  of  such  a  change  of  circumstances,  and  the  exceptional  char- 
acter of  the  litigation,  the  Circuit  Court  wisely  provided  in  Ha  final 
decree  that  the  defendants,  membets  of  the  Board  of  Transportation, 
might,  *  when  the  circumstances  have  changed  so  that  the  rates  fixed  in 
the  said  act  of  1893  shall  3rield  to  the  said  companies  reasonable  oompen- 
sation  for  the  services  aforesaid,'  apply  to  the  court,  by  bill  or  otherwise 
as  they  might  be  advised,  for  a  further  order  in  that  behalfl  Of  thia 
provision  of  the  final  decree  the  State  Board  of  Transportation,  if  so  ad- 
vised, can  avail  itself.  In  that  event,  if  the  Circuit  Court  finds  that  the 
present  condition  of  business  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the  application  of  the 
statute  to  the  railroad  companies  in  question  without  depriving  them  of 
just  compensation,  it  will  be  its  duty  to  discharge  the  injunction  hereto- 
fore granted,  and  to  make  whatever  order  is  necessary  to  remove  any  ob- 
struction placed  by  the  decrees  in  these  cases  in  the  way  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute."  Accordingly  the  decree  of  the  court  was  modified 
in  171  U.  S.  361. 

It  appears  from  this  that  an  act  may  be  unconstitutional  this  year,  bnt 
constitutional  next  year,  if  increase  of  business  or  reduction  of  expenses 
brings  greater  prosperity  to  the  railroads.  Conceivably  an  act  might  be 
unconstitutional  January  ist,  and  constitutional  February  ist ;  void  to- 
day, but  good  to-morrow.  In  like  manner  an  act  constitutional  on  the 
day  it  becomes  law  may  come  to  be  unconstitutional  by  operation  of 
nothing  more  than  lapse  of  time,  weeks  or  months  or  years.  Under  this 
decision  we  might  have  laws  valid  up  to  the  ist  of  Jannaty,  1898,  invalid 
for  six  months  or  a  year  thereafter,  perhaps  after  thia  interregnum  to 
take  on  a  new  lease  of  validity.  If  a  law  is  constitutional  when  passed, 
and  the  railroad  officials  know  that  it  will  become  void  if  the  net  earnings 
are  reduced  by  its  operation,  will  there  not  be  the  strongest  incentive  to 
make  such  reduction  appear  ?  and  when  the  railroad  attorney  appears 
before  the  Circuit  Court  for  a  temporary  injunction,  the  court,  to  give  a 
decision  with  an  approximation  to  fairness,  must  go  into  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  railway  expenses  are  legitimate — whether  the  officen 
are  not  too  numerous  or  too  highly  paid.  On  this  h3rpothesis  the  pros- 
pect before  our  already  overworked    Federal  Courts  is  anything  tmt 
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It  has  been  urged,  in  opposition  to  the  court's  conclusion, 
that  a  '*  basis  of  all  calculations  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
rates/'  which  consists  in  part  'of  "  the  market  value  of  the 
bonds  and  stock "  (see  opinion  quoted  above),  involves  rea- 
soning in  a  circle,  a  begging  of  the  question,  because  such 
market  value  depends  upon  an  earning  capacity  determined 
by  the  rates  charged — the  very  thing  it  is  proposed  to  re* 
strict.  By  the  method  of  calculating  used  in  the  opinion, 
evidently  a  statute  might  be  constitutional  for  one  road  and 
unconstitutional  for  another.  Or,  if  the  court  should  fiivor 
uniformity  of  rates  for  parallel  roads,  the  wonder  arises  what 
rates  the  legislature  can  prescribe,  since  any  imaginable  tariff 
must  necessarily  fail  to  give  a  net  profit  to  some  road  ;  and 
one  road  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  might  secure  the  privi-* 
lege  of  high  rates  for  all  the  wealthier  railways  running  par- 
allel with  it. 

Again  it  has  been  declared  that,  in  entirely  excluding  inter- 
state trusportatioa  firom  consideration  in  computing  the  rate 
withis  the  state,  the  court  has  adopted  a  more  conservative 
method  of  eitimate  than  the  railroads  themselves.  Freiflit 
charges  to  gram  elevator  centres,  and  to  cities  engaged  in  the 
pock  and  beef-facking  industries,  ace  often  voluntarily  filaoed 
fay  the  roads  at  a  rate  which  would  result  in  a  dead  loss,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  interstate  business  thus  stimulated.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  appears  in  this  case  a  novelty, 
both  of  expression  and  of  substance,  almost  unheralded  in 
previous  decisions.  Various  expressions,  which  might  be 
applied  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Nebraska  case,  had  been 
used  in  other  cases,  but  few  of  these  were  more  than  dicta. 
In  Munn  v.  Il&nais^  it  was  said  that  "  down  to  the  Fourteenth 


cbeerfvL  MoreoTer,  the  CMet  would  invariably  be  appealed  from  the 
dxcoit  Coortt  to  the  Supceme  Court,  and  the  decision  reached  by  that 
body,  after  lengthy  and  Ubotiooa  nramination  of  all  the  details  of  bnai- 
ncaa  management  and  the  lapse  of  seveial  years,  would  be  valnelesB  as 
^yplying  to  the  drenmstanccs  which  existed  at  the  time  the  case  arose. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bmofj  R.  Johnson,  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
the  Univenity  of  Pennaylvania,  for  the  attitude  of  political  economists 
on  this  and  kindred  points. 

•  P.  125. 
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Amendment  it  was  not  supposed  that  statutes  regulating  the 
use,  or  even  the  price  of  the  use,  of  private  property  necessa- 
rily deprived  an  owner  of  his  propert>''  without  due  process  of 
law.  Under  some  circumstances  they  may,  but  not  under  all.'' 
But  against  this  may  be  placed  the  Chief  Justice's  further  lan- 
guage :^  "  ...  it  has  been  customary,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, for  the  legislature  to  declare  what  shall  be  a  reasonable 
compensation  ...  we  know  that  this  is  a  power  which  may 
be  abused,  but  that  is  no  argument  against  its  existence.  For 
protection  against  abuses  by  legislatures  the  people  must  resort  to 
the  polls,  not  to  the  courts''  In  the  Railroad  Commission  cases' 
Waite,  C.  J.,  said  :  "  From  what  has  thus'  been  said,  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  this  power  of  limitation  or  regulation  is 
itself  without  limit.  This  power  to  regulate  is  not  a  power  to 
destroy,  and  limitation  is  not  the  equivalent  of  confiscation. 
Under  pretence  of  regulating  feres  and  freights,  the  state 
cannot  require  a  railroad  corporation  to  carry  persons  or 
property  without  reward ;  neither  can  it  do  tliat  which  in  law 
amounts  to  a  taking  of  private  property  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation,  or  without  due  process  of  law."  It  should 
be  noted  here  that  Chief  Justice  Waite's  language,  as  quoted, 
might  have  been  followed  out  literally  by  the  courts  without 
leading  them  to  the  extremes  to  which  they  have  gone.  The 
statement  that  ''the  state  cannot  require  a  railroad  corporation 
to  carry  .  .  .  without  reward,"  may,  perhaps,  furnish  an  in- 
dication of  what  the  learned  justice  meant  by  the  rest  of  his 
sentence.  The  Chief  Justice  went  on  to  show  that  no  such 
question  was  then  at  issue,  and  the  case  was  decided  in  fevor 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  quotes  from  St,  Louis,  Etc.,  R,  v.  Gill^ 
in  which  it  was  said  that  there  is  a  remedy  in  the  courts 
against  legislation  so  unreasonable  as  practically  to  destroy 
the  value  of  property,  and  that  the  question  is  a  judicial  one. 
But  in  this  case  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  of  Arkansas 
was  upheld.     The  case  of  Covington,  Etc.,  Turnpike  Co.  v. 

^  P.  133. 

'  116U.  S.  307,  331. 

•156  U.S.  6^9.  657  (1894). 
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Sanfard^  supports  in  its  language  the  Nebraska  Freight  case, 
but  no  actual  determination  as  to  reasonableness  of  rates  was 
made.     The  cause  was  remanded  for  further  proceedings. 

The  state  courts,  of  course,  have  taken  a  more  lenient  view 
of  the  legislative  power.  DdloH  v.  R.*  says  ..."  the  rea- 
sonable regulation  of  a  business  .  .  .  affected  with  a  public  in- 
terest is  not  a  taking  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  judicially  determine  .  .  .  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  are  unreasonable  .  .  .  The  unreasonableness 
of  the  provisions  is  to  be  determined  as  a  question  of  fact,*' 
citing  R.  V.  Wellman^  where  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  asks  "  must 
it  be  declared,  as  matter  of  law,  that  a  reduction  of  rates 
necessarily  diminishes  income  ?  May  it  not  be  possible — ^in- 
deed, does  not  all  experience  suggest  the  probability — that  a 
reduction  of  rates  will  increase  the  amount  of  business,  and, 
therefore,  the  earnings  ?  At  any  rate,  must  the  court  assume 
that  it  has  no  such  eflect ;  and,  ignoring  all  other  considera- 
tions, hold,  as  matter  of  law,  that  a  reduction  of  rates  neces- 
sarily diminishes  the  earnings  ?  If  the  validity  of  such  a  law, 
in  its  application  to  a  particular  company,  depends  upon  a 
question  of  fact  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  earnings,  may  not  the 
court  properly  leave  that  question  to  the  jury  and  decline  to 
assume  that  the  effect  is  as  claimed  ?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  these  questions."*     Winchester ^  Etc.,   Turnpike  Co, 

» 164  U.  S.  578.  584,  594-5,  597  (1896). 

«  S.  C.  of  N.  Y.,  43  N.  Y.  Snppl.  320,  328  (1897). 

«  143  U.  S.  339  at  343  ('892). 

*  The  idea  that  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  is  a  question  of  fact  and  not 
of  law  is  favored  in  Palmer  v.  London  &  S.  W.  R.,  L.  R.  i  C.  P.  593 
(1866);  Diphwys  Casson  Slate  Ca  v.  Festiniog  Ry.  Co.,  2  Ry.  &  Can. 
Tn£  Caa.  73  (1874) ;  Denahy  Co.  v.  Manchester,  Etc.,  R.,  3  Ry.  &  Can. 
Tka£  Caa.  436  (1880) ;  S  C,  11  App.  Caa.  97,  and  Phipps  v,  London  &  N. 
W.  R.,  9  Q.  B.  p.  229,  336  ( 1892).  These  cases  deal  with  the  question  of 
"nndne  preference  "  as  making  the  rate  unreasonable.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Tobin  v.  London  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  [1895]  2  Ir.  R.  22  (Q.  B.  D.),  it  is 
said :  "Juries  would,  of  course,  take  different  views,  according  to  the 
train  service  of  their  locality ;  and,  if  the  management  of  good  traffic 
depended  on  their  decision,  it  would  become  a  chaos,  resulting  in  the 
ruin  of  the  company  under  an  avalanche  of  litigation."  .  This  language 
refera  particularly  to  the  reasonableness  of  time  schedules,  but  might 
apply  as  well  to  rates. 
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V.  CroxioH^  has  this  language :  *' Admittedly  the  rate  fixed  is 
reasonable — the  Ugislatim  wiU  so  dedans — but  what  is  re- 
served ?  What  is  it  that  the  public  is  interested  in  reserving  ? 
Manifestly  that  the  rate  should  continue  reasonable^  and  what 
was  to  be  deemed  reasonable  in  the  future  the  legislature  was 
to  dedde,  whenever  it  chose  to  act" 

But  the  l^slative  discretion  as  to  reasonableness  has  now 
become  so  straitly  circumscribed  by  the  Federal  courts,  that 
we  may  Expect  their  lead  to  be  followed  by  the  courts  of  the 
states  ;  and,  unless  a  decided  change  comes  in  judicial  opinion 
generally,  few  such  instances  as  that  just  cited  from  Kentuck}' 
can  be  noted  anywhere.  Mr.  Justice  Brewer's  suggestion  that 
the  question  is  one  of  fiict  for  the  jury  seems  to  have  met 
little  favor,  although  the  reasons  he  adduces  are  wd^^ity.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  a  jury's  verdict  on  such  matters  might 
be  very  uncertain  and  inclined  against  the  railway  irrespective 
of  the  &cts,  and  the  &cts  are  usually  presented  in  the  form  of 
tables  and  intricate  calculations  very  puzzling  to  the  layman. 
Indeed,  even  the  judge  seems  not  particularly  fitted  for  tech- 
nical problems  of  railway  construction  and  management 
Prima  facie  the  proper  authority  for  the  adjudication  of  such 
questions  would  be  a  body  composed  of  persons  espedally 
trained  in  railway  afiairs.  If  rates  must  be  fixed  by  any  one 
other  than  the  officials  of  the  railway  company,  a  commission 
of  experts  certainly  would  seem,  theoretically  at  least,  the 
ideal  body  for  assessment  of  the  charges.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
himself  says:  '*  What  are  the  considerations  to  which  weight 
must  be  given  when  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  compensation  that 
a  railroad  company  is  entitled  to  receive  ?  .  .  .  Undoubtedly 
that  questfon  could  be  more  easily  determined  by  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  persons  whose  special  skill,  observation  and 
experience  qualifies  (qualify)  them  to  so  handle  g^reat  problems 
of  transportation  as  to  do  justice  both  to  the  public  and  to 
those  whose  money  has  been  used  to  construct  and  maintain 
highways  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  people.  But 
despite  the  difficulties  that  confessedly  attend  the  proper  solu- 
tion of  such  questions,  the  court  cannot  shrink,  etc."' 

»  98  Ky.  739  (1896). 

'  Opinion  Nebraska  Freight  Case,  supra^  at  p.  527. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  early  Vermont  Act  of  1849 
provided  that  its  Supreme  Court,  on  petition  often  freeholders, 
should  alter  or  reduce  rates  as  they  should  deem  expedient. 
This  provision  (which  is  believed  to  be  unique  among  statutes 
of  this  kind)  is  still  substantially  in  force:  "The  Supreme 
Court,  at  any  term  thereof,  on  q^plicadon  in  writing  of  three 
or  mot€  freeholders  of  the  state  .  .  .  may  from  time  to  time 
.  .  .  alter,  or  reduce  the  toll  of  any  railroad  operated  in  this 
statfe/'  *  This  expressly  makes  the  court  a  commission  for 
fixing  rates.  But  commissions  have  usually  consisted  of  per- 
sons spedsJly  ^ipointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  New  Hampshire  law  provides  for  a  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  consisting  of  three  persons.  "  No  person  who 
owns  railroad  stock,  or  who  is  employed  by  a  railroad  corpo- 
ration, or  who  is  otherwise  interested  in  one,  shall  be  eligible 
to  the  office.  No  more  than  two  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  one  political  party."  The  members  of  the  commission 
are  a^spointed  by  the  Governor.  "The  expenses  of  the  Board, 
including  the  salaries  of  its  members,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
railroad  corporations  in  proportion  to  their  gross  receipts." 
..."  The  Commissioners  shall  fix  the  maximum  charges  to 
be  made  by  the  proprietors  of  railroads  with  the  state  for  the 
transportation  of  persons  and  freight,  and  shall  change  the 
same  from  time  to  time  as  the  public  good  shall  require,  sub- 
ject to  existing  limitations.  The  rates  so  fixed  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  proprietors."*  Thi^ty-t^vo  states'  have  commissions 
similar  to  that  of  New  Hampshire.  Not  all,  however,  have 
the  privilege  of  changing  rates. 

1  See  Vennont  Statutes  of  iS94t  P-  696,  sees.  3896  end  3897. 
'  Public  SUtutes  of  New  Hampshire,  pp.  428,  439>  43^  ( 1891)- 
*  These  states  include  AlatMuna,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecticnt, 
Colorado,  Geofgia,  Illinois  (waiehooaes  also),  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  ICaasachnsetts,  Minnesota  (warehouses),  Mississippi,  Missouri 
(warehonses),  Nebraaka  (railroads,  telegraphs^  telephones,  express  com- 
panies, warehouses),  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio  (railroads  and  telegraphs),  Oregon,  Pennsjlvania,  (Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Afiairs),  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont (it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  Acts  of  the  Vermont  Commis- 
sioners shall  not  "  impair  the  rights  or  duties  of  the  railroads."  As 
slready  stated,  the  rate-making  power  is  in  the  Supreme  Couxt)^  Virginia, 
Wisconsin. 
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The  fact  that  so  many  states  have  established  bodies  like 
those  described,  and  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  them  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  would  seem  to  point  to 
greater  success  in  rate-making  by  commissions  than  in  that 
by  direct  legblative  action,  such  as  was  considered  in  the 
Nebraska  case.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  possibly  be  an- 
ticipated that  the  courts  would  be  jealous  of  the  powers  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  newly-established  coomiissions,  as  the  old 
judges  of  the  common  law  were  of  the  admiralty  and  equity 
courts.  The  latter  anticipation  has  proved  correct.  The 
experience  of  one  state  will  illustrate  the  general  attitude  the 
courts  have  adopted  towar<l  the  railroad  commissions. 

In  1887  the  State  of  Florida  established  a  railroad  com- 
mission ^  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  the  English  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act.  In  an 
action  brought  by  the  state  *  to  recover  penalties  allied  to 
have  been  incurred  under  the  Railroad  Commission  Acts,  the 
railroad  pleaded  "  that  it  could  not  pay  the  expenses  of  oper- 
ating its  road  by  charging  for  transportation  of  persons  and 
things  the  rates  fixed  for  it  by  the  railroad  commissioners,  or 
by  charging  less  rates  than  those  charged  by  it  to  the  pas- 
senger named."  To  this  plea  the  state  demurred.  The 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  "  the  legal  proposition  asserted 
by  the  Circuit  Court  in  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  this  plea  is 
that  the  state  may,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  com- 
missioners, prescribe  and  may  enforce  through  the  courts, 
passenger  and  freight  tariff  which  do  not  pay  the  railroad 
company  the  expenses  of  operating  its  road ;  that  the  judg- 
ment or  discretion  of  the  commissioners  is  conclusive  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  as  against  the  interference  of 
the  courts  or  any  other  power,  except  it  may  be  the  legislature. 
The  commissioners  say  the  company  must  not 
charge  more  than  three  cents,  although  it  will  compel  a  loss 
of  money,  and  the  company  says  it  cannot  pay  operating 
expenses  at  the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  charges  pre- 

'  See  Revised  Stats,  of  Florida,  1892,  p.  746,  22  2287  and  2288. 
'  Pensacola,  etc.,  R.  v.  Stote,  25  Fla.  310,  3  L.  R.  A.  66f,  Raney,  C.  J., 
1889. 
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scribed  by  the  connnissioiiers,  or  without  charging  4^  cents 
per  mile.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  action  of  the  commissioners 
in  prohibiting  the  larger  rate  is  a  palpable  abuse  of  their  dis- 
cretion and  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the  company,  and 
one  which,  if  enforced  wttfi  the  freight  rates  prescribed,  would 
amount  in  law  and  in  fiict  to  taking  dw  property  of  the 
company  without  jvst  compcnsatkm.  It  is  not  a  reasonable 
rate,  considered  either  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  or  those  of  the  rulroad  company,  or  both." 

The  attitude  of  the  court  seems  unfavorable.  The  statute 
creating  the  commission  is  strictly  construed  against  that 
commission's  powers,  and  the  court  shows  no  disposition  to 
allow  the  business  before  the  commissioners  to  get  beyond 
judicial  reach.  The  result  of  the  condition  of  things  in 
Florida  was  the  repeal  of  all  the  Railroad  Commission  Acts.^ 

Raiiroad  Catnmissimi  v.  R}  likewise  held  that  "  whether  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  railroad  commission  are  reason- 
able or  not,  is  a  question  of  law  for  the  court."  The  finding 
of  the  court  in  this  case,  however,  was  favorable  to  the  com- 
mission. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  declared  in  the  Rail- 
road Conmiission  Cases'  that  a  Board  of  Commissioners  is  a 
proper  tribunal  for  determining  the  proper  rates  of  fare  and 
freight  on  the  railroads  of  a  state.  But  in  the  Minnesota 
cases,^  the  Minnesota  Railroad  Commission  Act  was  declared 
unconstitutional  because  the  act  provided  that  the  rates  rec- 
ommended by  the  commission  should  be  "  final  and  conclu- 
sive as  to  what  are  equal  and  reasonable  charges."  The 
courts  were  not  allowed  to  interfere.  "  In  other  words, 
although  the  railroad  company  is  forbidden  to  establish  rates 
that  are  not  equal  and  reasonable,  there  is  no  power  in  the 
courts  to  stay  the  hands  of  the  commission,  if  it  chooses  to 
tsiaUish  rates  that  are  unequal  and  unreasonable.''^    Thus  it 

^  Revised  Statntes  of  Florida,  1892.    Appendix.    Chap.  4068. 

*  40  S.  W.  526  (Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  April  28,  1897). 
«  116 U.S.  307  {1886). 

♦13411.8.418(1890). 

*  Following  this  decision,  Southern  Pacific  Company  v.  Board  of  R.  R. 
Com.,  78  Fed.  236  (C.  C.  N.  D.  Cal.,  1896),  held  that  the  functions  of  a 
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appears  that  both  Federal  and  State  Courts  rdiise  to  recog- 
nize the  standing  of  State  Raihroad  Commissioos.  Naturally 
the  commissioners  have  chafied  under  this  restraint  of  die 
courts.  The  State  Railroad  Commissiofiers,  at  their  annual 
conventions  at  Washington,  have  expressed  very  frankly  their 
opinions  in  the  matter.* 

The  condition  of  the  Interstale  Comnierce  CoBMnissioocffs 
has  been  no  better  than  that  of  the  state  oflicials.  When 
questions  that  had  been  investigiited  fay  die  commissioners 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  courts,  they  refused  to 
attach  weight  to  the  laborious  findings  the  commissioners  had 
made.  Chairman  William  R.  Morrison, -of  the  Interstate 
Commission,  said,  in  1892,'  "  When  an  investigation  has  been 
made,  involving  vast  expense,  witnesses  summoned  from  diP 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  or,  if  you  please,  when  the  com- 
missioners have  gone  to  the  localities,  and  made  investigation, 
and  reached  a  conclusion,  it  (they)  must  go  to  the  courts  to 
enforce  the  orders  made  on  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  and  as 
the  law  now  stands,  the  court,  before  it  undertakes  to  enforce 
orders,  undertakes  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  lawful  ocders 
in  a  new  trial  and  investigation.  After  we  have  investigated 
questions,  made  orders,  and  reached  conclusions^  necessarily 
at  great  expense,  and  then  go  into  courtand  ask  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  orders,  the  roads  respond  and  make  an  entirdy 
new  case  and  call  new  witnesses.     .     .     ."    Commissioner 


railroad  commissioii  "  are  not  so  purely  l^ialatiYe  that  it  ia  not  1 
to  the  control  of  the  conita,  when  it  attempta  to  enfoiee  a  tariff  of  ratea 
which  ia  nnjnat  and  nareaaonable,  .  .  .  and  that,  while  a  skate  hfa 
power  to  regulate  railroad  ratea,  anch  power,  ^  weU  aa  the  tight  of  a 
railroad  company  to  control  ita  bnaineaa,  atopa  at  injnatioe,  the  state 
having  no  right  to  fix  a  rate  unreaaonably  low,  though  it  may  pierent  a 
railroad  from  fixing  one  unreaaonably  high."  A  protiakm  of  the  Call- 
ibmia  Constitution  making  the  ratea  fixed  by  the  coaaniaaioa  oood»- 
aively  juat  and  xeaaonable  waa  prononsced  void  aa  in  conflict  with  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Thia  caae  .occnpiea  about  forty  pagea,  a  large 
part  of  which  conaiata  of  oolnmaa  of  figuea  and  arithmetical  compntm- 
tiona  of  receipts  and  expenditnrea,  rendered  neceaaary  by  the  inveatiga- 
tion  into  the  railroad  bnameaa  auch  casea  alwaya  entaiL 

'  See  Reports  of  the  Conyentxma. 

*  Report  Fourth  Annual  Convention  R.  R.  Com.,  AprU,  1899,  pp. 
"3.  13^  . 
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Veazey  said  at  the  same  time,  **  Under  the  conftruction  which 
two  or  three  Federal  courts  of  the  country  have  given  this 
act,  they  have  made  it  in  this  respect  (as  to  speedy  and 
economical  remedy)  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  does  not 
operate  as  a  speedy,  expeditious  and  economical  remedy  to 
the  complainant  in  any  instance  when  the  railroad  company 
sees  fit  not  to  obey  the  order  of  the  commission.  .  .  . 
The  trouble  was  that  in  this  new  trial  before  the  courts  the 
witnesses  had  to  be  called  in  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  complainant  had  to  bring  in  his  witnesses  all  over  again, 
«  .  .  Under  this  construction  of  the  act  adopted  by  the 
courts  the  railroad  company  does  not  fed  obliged  to  bring  any 
more  evidence  before  us  than  it  feels  disposed  to  offer  .  .  . 
and  relies  on  the  prospect  of  a  new  trial  when  it  can  bring  in 
what  witnesses  it  chooses.  ...  If  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  composed  of  men  such  as  they  ought 
to  be,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  are  as  capable  of  getting 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter  involving  transportation  charges,  or 
like  subjects,  as  any  one  inexperienced  man,  however  able  he 
may  be.    That  is  all  there  is  of  this  question.     .     .     ." 

Mr.  Alien  Fort,  Chairman  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  Railroad  Commissioners,  in  his  address  to  the  Conven- 
tion, May,  1895,^  declared,  "  I  concede,  of  course,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  that  it  must  be  the  observation  of  all  that 
nearly  all  of  our  appeals  to  the  courts  have  not  met  with  that 
kind  of  assistance  which  we  had  reason  to  hope  or  expect. 
The  conservatism  of  the  courts,  if  you  please,  has  been  an 
obstruction  to  efficient  and  prompt  railway  regulation.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  will  not  always  be  so,  but  that  there  will  be 
that  harmony  between  these  tribunals  and  the  courts  and  the 
railroads  that  will  remove  the  difficulty,  that  will  secure  ei'en 
and  exact  justice  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time,  and 
under  any  and  all  circumstances  even  and  exact  justice  to  the 
railroads." 

Mr.  H.  C.  Adams,  Statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  says :  "  Had  it  been  possible  for  the  courts  to 
accept  the  spirit  of  the  act  (creating  the  commission),  and  to 

^  Report  p.  9. 
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render  their  assistance  heartily  and  without  reserve,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pernicious  discrimination  in  rafl- 
way  service  and  the  unjust  charges  for  transportatiQa  would 
now  be  in  large  nMasure  things  of  the  past  As  it  is,  the 
most  significant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  commission 
pertains  to  its  persistent  endeawora  to  work  out  some  madms 
Vivendi  without  disturbing  the  deputy  of  the  judiciary.  .  .  . 
Had  the  courts  been  willing  to  grant  the  law  the  interpreta- 
tion that  Congress  assumed  for  it  when  it  was  passed,  the  rail- 
way problem  would  by  this  time  have  ^iproached  more  nearly 
its  final  solution.*  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  same  article,  sums  up 
the  matter  as  follows :  *'  What  conclusion  is  warranted  by 
this  rapid  review  of  ten  years*  experience  with  the  Federal  acts 
to  regulate  commerce  ?  .  .  .  The  record  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  during  the  past  ten  years,  as  it  bears 
upon  the  theory  of  public  control  over  monopolistic  industries^ 
through  the  agencies  of  commissions,  cannot  be  accepted  as 
in  any  sense  final.  It  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  case,  as 
Uirich  declares,  that  there  is  no  compromise  between  public 
ownership  and  management  on  the  one  hand,  and  private  own- 
ership and  management  on  the  other;  but  no  one  has  no  right 
to  quote  the  ten  years'  experience  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  support  of  such  a  declaration.  Thb  is  true, 
because  the  law  itself  scarcely  proceeded  beyond  the  limit  of 
suggesting  certain  principles  and  indicating  certain  processes, 
and  Congress  has  not,  by  the  amendments  passed  since  1887, 
shown  much  solicitude  respecting  the  efficiency  of  the  act  It 
is  true,  also,  because  the  courts  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
deny  certain  authorities  claimed  by  the  commission,  and 
again  Congress  has  not  shown  itself  jealous  for  the  dignity  of 
the  administrative  body  which  it  created ;  and,  finally,  it  is 
true,  because  the  duty  of  iidministering  the  act  was  imposed 
upon  the  commission  without  adequate  provision  in  the  way 
of  administrative  machinery,  and  ten  years  is  too  short  a  time 
to  create  that  machinery,  when  every  step  is  to  be  contested 
by  all  the  processes  known  to  corporation  lawyers.     For  the 

*  "  A  Decade  of  Federal  RaUway  Regulation,"    By  Henry  C.  Adoms^ 
Att  Monthly,  April,  189S. 
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public  the  case  stands  where  it  stood  ten  years  ago.  Now,  as 
then,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  on  the  basis  of  theory,  and  in 
the  light  of  social,  political  and  industrial  consideration,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  a  satisfiictory  test,  whether  the  railways 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  government,  without  being  owned 
or  controlled  through  governmental  ownership.  The  danger 
is  that  the  country  will  drift  into  an  answer  of  this  question 
without  an  appreciation  of  its  tremendous  significance." 

In  the  case  of  ImUniaU  Cammirce  Cammisdan  v.  Gncin" 
naH,  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  i?./  known  as  the  "Chicago-Ondnnati 
Freight  Bureau  Case,"  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  said :  **  The  ques- 
tion debated  is  whether  it  (Congress)  vested  in  the  commission 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  fix  rates ;  and  the  &ct  that  this  is 
a  debatable  question,  and  has  been  strenuously  and  earnestly 
debated,  is  very  persuasive  that  it  did  not.  The  grant  of  such 
a  power  is  never  to  be  implied.  The  power  itself  is  so  vast 
and  comprehensive,  so  largely  affecting  the  rights  of  carrier 
and  shipper,  as  well  as  indirectly  all  commercial  transactions^ 

*  167  U.  8.  479  (1897).  This  opinion  followed  Cincinnati,  Etc.,  R.  v, 
Intmtate  Commeroe  CommiBnon,  162  U.  S.  184  (1896),  and  was  affirmed 
hy  Intent  Com.  Commiarion  v,  Ala.  M.  Rj.,  168  U.  S.  144,  173  (1897). 
See,  also,  Interrt.  Com.  Commiaeion  v.  Western  &  A.  R.  88  Fed.  1S6 
(1898).  In  the  "Oxange  Rate  Case,"  R.  R.  Com.  of  Fla.  v,  R.,  5  Int. 
C.  C.,  13  (1891),  the  commission  undertook  to  regulate  rates  by  them- 
selves pxescribing  charges  which  they  considered  reasonable.  This  at- 
tempt aroused  great  excitement  and  anger  on  the  part  of  many  people, 
and  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  at  the  same  time  it  delivered 
its  opinion  in  the  Cincinnati-Chicago  Freight  Bureau  Case,  overruled  the 
action  of  the  commission  (see  Savannah,  F.  &  W.  R.  v.  Florida  Fruit 
Bzch.,  Z67  U.  S.  512  [1897]),  there  was  considerable  relief.  This  was  put 
into  exptession  by  Jos.  Nimmo,  Jr.,  in  an  article  in  the  Forum  in  Sep- 
tember, 1897.  Mr.  Nimmo  said :  "And  now  the  highest  court  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  has  repelled  a  similar  attempt  of  the  commission  to 
usurp  the  power  of  determining  the  limits  of  the  commercial  opportunity 
of  cities,  states  and  sections,  and  of  dictating  the  course  of  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  development  of  this  vast  country  through  the  power  of 
rate  making."  The  complaint  of  the  possible  unjust  operation  on  various 
localities  of  rates  made  by  the  commission,  appears  strange  when  one 
oonsideis  the  present  discriminations  and  dictations  employed  to  build 
up  certain  sections  and  localities  at  the  expense  of  others  by  private  indi- 
viduals for  their  own  personal  gain.  The  possible  abuse  of  power  by  men 
appointed  to  make  rates  in  the  public  interest  will  scarcely  be  likely  to 
renlt  in  eflfects  more  disastrous. 
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the  language  fay  which  die  power  is  ghmi  had  been  so  often 
used  and  is  capable  of  such  definke  and  exact  statement,  that 
no  just  rule  of  constnicdon  would  tolerate  a  grant  of  such 
power  by  mere  implication.'*     Mr.  Justice  Harbn  dissented. 

After  viewing  the  breakdown  of  the  commission  plan  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  interesting,  and  perfa^M  instructive, 
to  observe  its  operation  in  England.  The  Railwiy  and  Canal 
Traflk  Act  of  1888  provided  for  a  Board  of  Trade,  whidi 
should  have  general  supervision  of  railways  and  should  deter- 
mine, after  conference  with  the  railroad  officials,  upon  sched- 
ules of  rates.  "  In  any  case  in  which  a  railroad  company 
£uls  within  the  time  mentioned  in  this  Section  to  submit  a 
classification  and  schedule  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  also  in 
every  case  in  which  a  railway  compsmy  has  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  a  classification  and  schedule,  and  after  hear- 
ing all  parties  whom  the  Board  of  Trade  consider  to  be  enti- 
tled to  be  heard  before  them,  the  Board  of  Trade  are  unable 
to  come  to  an  agreement  vrith  the  raSn'ay  as  to  the  railway 
company's  classification  and  schedule,  the  Board  4f  Trade  skall 
determine  the  classification  of  traflk  which,  in  the  opimkm  ef 
tlie  Board  cf  Trade,  eughi  t^  be  adopied  by  the  railway  earn- 
pony,  and  the  schedule  of  maidmiim  ratfes  and  charges,  in- 
cluding ail  terminal  charges  proposed  to  be  authorized  appli<* 
cable  to  such  classification  which  would,  in  the  opiedam  ef 
the  Board  of  TVade^  be  Just  and  reasomabie,  and  shall  make  a 
report  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  etc."^  (Italics  are  mine.) 
In  28  L.  R.  Stats.  P.  XV,  54  &  55  Vict.,  A.  D.  1891,  I  dis- 
cover a  number  of  *'  Public  Acts  of  a  Local  Character"  in 
the  following  form  :  ••  C  C  XIV.  An  Act  to  confirm  a  Pro- 
visional Order  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  containing  the  classification 
or  Merchandise  Traffic,  and  the  '  Schedule  of  Maximum  Rates 
and  Charges  applicable  thereto  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company.*  .  .  ."  This  act  seems  to  be  somewhat  more 
practicable  than  its  predecessor  of  King  William's  time. 

No  question  can  arise  under  the  British  Constitution  as  to 

*  See  25  L.  R.  SUts.  p.  157 ;  Acts  51  &  52  Vict,  chap.  25, 2  24.  Amended 
31  L.  R.  State,  p.  180,  57  &  58  Vict,  ch.  54. 
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the  power  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  determine  conclusively 
the  rates  which  shall  be  reasonable,  and  the  confirmation  of 
Parliament  seems  to  follow  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  There 
is  never  any  doubt  expressed  about  the  ability  of  the  Board 
to  do  its  work  properly.  The  respect  with  which  the  British 
treat  the  decisions  of  their  tribunals  is  an  object  lesson  for  us. 
Observe,  in  contrast,  the  following :  "  If  such  authority  (as 
that  of  making  rates)  had  been  granted  to  the  (Interstate 
Commerce)  Commission,  it  would  inevitably  have  engendered 
sectional  strife,  resulting  in  serious  political  disturbances.  The 
idea  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  capable  of 
performing  the  service  of  rate-making  efficiently  or  beneficially, 
seems  too  absurd  for  serious  consideration." '  Such  words  as 
these  seem  to  be  excused  by  the  attitude  already  referred  to 
of  the  courts  toward  the  commission,  and  by  their  language, 
in  some  instance,  also.' 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  dissenting  in  Int.  C,  C. 
V.  Alabama  M.  R.  is  pertinent  here :  "  Taken  in  connection 
with  other  decisions  .  .  .  the  present  decision,  it  seems 
to  me,  goes  far  to  make  that  commission  a  useless  body  for 
all  practical  purposes.  ...  It  has  been  shorn,  by  judicial 
interpretatian,  of  authority  to  do  anything  of  an  effective  char- 
acter. It  is  denied  many  of  the  powers  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, were  intended  to  be  conferred  upon  it."  ,  .  .  Re- 
membering these  expressions  of  the  learned  justice,  and 
taking  them  in  connection  with  his  own  opinion  in  Smyth  v. 
Ames^  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  found  itself  unwilling,  under  present  con- 
ditions, to  allow  effective  authority  to  special  railway  bodies, 
either  state  or  national. 


>  See  article  by  Joieph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  in  the  Fonun  for  September,  1897. 
Mr.  Ninuno  adds  to  the  language  quoted,  **An  experience  of  twenty 
years  as  an  officer  of  the  government  at  Washington  convinces  me  that 
governmental  management  of  the  railroads  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  methods  of  the  administrative  government  of 
the  United  States.'* 

'  For  example,  note  the  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  "  naive  remarks'*  of 
the  Interstate  Commission,  in  Texas  &  P.  R.  v.  Int.  C.  C,  162  U.  S.  197. 

•  168  U.  S.  144,  at  p.  176  (1897),  supra. 
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Judicial  construction  has  effectually  destroyed  lq;islation 
intended  to  make  rates  for  railroads.  In  the  matter  of  gov- 
ernment fixing  of  transportation  chaiffes,  we  seem,  as  Emerson 
says  most  men  have  done,  to  have  *'  arrived  with  pain  and 
sweat  and  fury  nowhere."  The  same  result  must  be  reached 
in  the  case  of  quasi-public  corporations  generally.  Practically 
all  of  these  have  shareholders  in  different  states,  so  that  in 
every  case  the  Federal  Courts  would  have  jurisdiction.  If  the 
city,  or  county,  or  state  fixes  a  maximum  charge  the  defence 
"  due  process  "  can  be  raised,  and  an  injunction  obtained  firom 
the  nearest  circuit  court.^  In  from  two  to  five  years,  the  case 
on  appeal  will  be  reached  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  body  will  then  discover  a  '*  reasonable  basis  of  calcu- 
lating "  the  profit  of  gas  or  electric  light  making,  or  of  the 
telegraph  or  telephone  business ;  make  an  investigation  of  the 
figures  in  the  case,  and  finally  pronounce  the  rates  either  con- 
stitutional or  unconstitutional.  In  the  meanwhile  a  western 
city  will  have  had  time  to  increase  its  population  enormously, 
and  the  rates  appearing  on  the  records  before  the  court  will 
be  ancient  history  long  before  the  decision  is  declared.  A 
condition  which  places  the  determination  as  to  charges  in 
business  of  a  quasi-public  nature  all  over  the  country,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  inconvenient  to  say  the  least 
But  that  is  the  condition  confronting  us.  Could  any  different 
result  have  been  reached  under  our  constitution  ?  Possibly. 
An  attitude  a  little  more  like  that  of  the  English,  a  littie  more 
fearful  of  extending  judicial  prerogatives,  a  little  less  eager  to 

^  Cases  of  this  kind  are  multiplying  very  fast  In  Northern  P.  R.  v, 
Keyes,  91  Fed.  47  (1898),  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners of  North  Dakota  (acting  under  ch.  115,  Laws,  1897),  was  declared 
unreasonably  low.  In  San  Diego  Land  &  Town  Co.  v.  Jasper,  89  Fed. 
274  ( 1898),  irrigation  rates  established  under  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  California,  were  annulled  as  unreasonable  and  unjust  In  Milwaukee 
Electric  R.  &  L.  Co.  v.  City  of  Milwaukee,  87  Fed.  577  (1898),  a  case 
referred  to  in  the  first  article  of  the  series  in  December,  '98,  the  pre- 
scribing of  a  four  cent  fiure  for  street  railroads  was  pronounced  a 
**  teking  "  without  due  process.  I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  a  similar 
decision  was  reached  the  other  day  (May  i6th)  by  Ricks,  J.,  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Cleveland.  There  are  many  other 
of  like  character  too  numerous  for  collection  in  this  note. 
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copstnie  BjUs  of  Jftiriht»  w^i^foyHlMHh  AmndmftatM  into 
sweqMog  denialsof  kgpiMs^ P^f^d Mgbt hwis  bfouf^  vm 
a  result  aooiewlat  moce  itfdisfictqcy.  How  haw  the  English 
aolvod  the  v<xo4  quettm.of^a  ywyotiaib>»  fiale?  Their  dcfi* 
oitions  arc  np  bftter  than  0111%  hfit.tbfy  Imow.  better  how  to 
decide  indiyidual  caac9 : 

(i)  If  a^tatete^say.^failiiiar  ioMrporatMii,  contribs  the 
word  ''rcasaiv»Ur/'2|iid9o  pipyipioo  as «iMte  for  aiicsament 
of  ratesy  ''  rraionfllbWnnm'^  is,  a  judMal  qufftioiii  being  a  part 
of  the  iirterpietatioQ  iof  the  statute.  See  JMjford  v.  GrMd 
Jimctian  Rfk  Co}  So,  aIso»  under  tfaeoommoQ  law  require- 
meet  as  to  lates.   ^ 

(2)  Under  parfjanniwtayy.prpYisipns  iratlwiyniid  canal  regiH 
lation  in-em?!.^  f^alt^jft^  tp  a  commiseioi^  and  this  body 
as  a  court  pyequmablyaa  >  aht?  as  the  o$fktr  courts  of  Eng- 
land—decides questions  of  undue  preference  and  reasonable- 
ness.   See PfymauA Imc.  CkiWtkn' ^C&mmircew.  Grtat  W. R* 

(3)  Then  the  Railway  and  Qu^al  Traffic  iWct,  as  has  been 
described.  Testa  the,i;atir-inaki«8p<9mr{  in;  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Now,  accovdiagly,  the  Bo^urd  of  T/rade,  :ar  the  arbitrator 
app(Mnted  by  |li  hM,^^t,'n^f9$mi  4irUrmnu0m  of  the  rea* 
sonableness  of  a  r^  ^  .to  a9H>tii)t«  and  no  court  can  in* 
teiiere.  See  Miniflui^fmr  6r  N.  C.  Fedmafm.  cf  Coal  Traders 
v.  Ltnuashire  &  Y^My    ,  : 

This  seems,  a  perfed^  JntdUpble  result:  "  Reasonable- 
ness" a  matter.  oC4a^w  for^a^  camanon  Jaw  oourt,  when  it  de-* 
peads  solely  on  stsftutory,  construction ;  a  mixed  question  of 
law  and  fiuct  for  a  body  of -tceiiied  e^tperts^  called  railroad 
commissioners,  wbi»  it  )mff\yf^  W  ^ndue  preference/'  when  a 
decision  must  be  rendered  on  what  might  be  termed  ''  relative 
reasonableness';*'  a  ihatter  of  administration  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  when  the  amount  must  be  decided  as  a  question  of 
<<  absolute  reasonableness." 

Of  course,  the  Federal  character  of  oiu*  government  ren- 
ders so  simple  a  result  impossible  here,  and  yet  it  is  quite 

1 10  M.&W.  399(1843). 

'  9  Ry.  &  Can.  Tkmf.  Caa  73  (1895). 

»  76  L.T.  786(1897). 
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ooQoeivabk  that  a  wotkiiig  plan  could  have  been  arranged, 
nith  a  division  of  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  between  the 
State  and  Federal  commissions.  The  question  of  restraint  of 
die  too  radical  zeal  of '^  PopuHstic"  commissions  in  rural  states 
comes  in  also,  and  has  furmshed  peihaps  the  best  apparent 
excuse  for  the  judicial  legislation  that  has  landed  us  where  we 
are.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the  harm  done  by  these  **  radi- 
cab''  could  not  have  been  as  great  as  that  often  accomplished 
in  shorter  time  by  sldlUiil  railroad  **  wreckers/'  under  forms 
of  law,  and  with  evil  results  outlasting  those  wrought  by  ill- 
considered  governmental  interference.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to 
rq^  the  past  action  of  our  courts.  We  have  before  us  their 
handiwork,  and  the  question  now  is  the  untan^ing  of  the 
difficulty.  Nothing  seems  more  promising  to  the  writer  than 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission: 

(i)  Congress  should  grant  the  rate-making  power,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  tibe  commission. 

(2)  The  ftview  of  the  commission's  rates  by  the  Federal 
courts  should  end  with  the  Qrcuit  Court  of  Appeals.  That 
body's  judgment,  in  short,  should  be  final.  By  this  means  a 
speedy  end  could  be  brought  to  any  dilute. 

Similar  rules  adopted  for  state  commissions,  with  proper 
expedients  for  correlating  Federal  and  state  control  of  rail- 
roads, would  give  us  a  result  of  more  sads&ctory  promise 
than  the  continental  system  of  state  ownership,  and  perhs^ 
almost  as  smooth  in  its  working  as  the  English  plan  above 
outlined.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  definite  scheme,  at  any 
rate,  will  soon  replace  the  present  uncertainty. 

Roy  Wilson  WkUe. 


LIENS   OF  THE  RECEIVERSHIP   OF   A  BUSINESS 
CORPORATION.— PART  II. 

Turning  now  to  the  state  courts,  we  shall  find  a  great 
divergence  of  decision.  Some  are  quite  as  emphatic  as  the 
Federal  courts  in  refusing  to  permit  the  receiver  to  incur 
indebtedness  at  the  expense  of  the  lien  holders ;  others  con- 
sider it  a  matter  of  right. 

The  matter  was  definitely  settled  in  New  York,  as  early  as 
1887,  by  the  case  ol  Raktw,  AttriU}  an  authority  much  relied 
on  by  Caldwell,  Cir.  J.,  in  Hanna  v.  State  Trust  Co?  The 
RcKkaway  Beach  Hotel  was  undertaken  by  a  corporation 
which  exhausted  its  means  in  the  first  six  months,  leaving  the 
hotel  iar  from  finished.  Then  a  receiver  was  appointed,  who 
undertook  to  complete  the  work  and  operate  the  hotel  with 
money  borrowed  on  certificates.  At  one  time  a  mob  of  unpaid 
and  starving  workmen  became  riotous  and  threatened  to  bum 
the  building,  and  the  referee  found  that  they  would  have  done 
so  had  not  more  money  been  advanced  at  once  to  pay  them. 
Finally,  a  purchase  money  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  and  the 
net  result  of  an  expenditure  of  ^1,000,000  to  improve  the 
property  was  a  fund  of  about  ^86,000  wherewith  to  pay 
claims  exceeding  ^800,000.  The  court  said  "  this  case  illus- 
trates what  I  apprehend  has  been  the  common  experience, 
where  a  court,  departing  from  its  appropriate  judicial  function, 
has  undertaken  to  manage  and  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
£euling  and  insolvent  corporation."  The  priority  given  the 
certificates,  although  neither  the  mortgage  trustee  nor  the 
bondholders  had  been  made  parties  to  the  proceedings,  led  to 
a  contest  over  the  fund.  The  court  went  as  far  as  seemed 
possible  towards  allowing  the  debts  of  the  receivership  :  *'  It 
has  become  the  settled  rule  that  expenses  of  realization  and 
also  certain  expenses,  which  are  called  expenses  of  preserva- 
tion, may  be  incurred  under  the  order  of  the  court  on  the 

'  106N.Y.  423(1887;. 

»  70  Ftrd.  2  (1895),  (C.  C.  of  A.) 
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credit  of  the  property ;  and  it  ibUovt,  from  necessity,  in  order 
to  the  effectual  adminittration  of  the  trust  assumed  by  the 
court,  that  these  expenses  should  be  paid  out  of  the  income, 
or,  when  necessary,  out  of  the  corpus  of  the  property  before 
distribution,  or  before  the  court  passes  over  the  property  to 
those  adjudged  to  be  entitled.  It  is  claimed  that  the  money 
ad%«anced  in  this  case  to  protect  the  property  from  an  incen- 
diary burning  created  a  debt  for  preservation,  which  may  be 
preferred  to  Ae  claim  of  the  bondholders.  We  are  of  a  con- 
trary opinion.''  It  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  suppress  riot 
and  protect  property,  rather  than  of  a  receiver  to  buy  his 
peace.  The  conclusion  is  accordingly  reached :  "  It  would  be 
unwise,  we  think,  to  extend  the  power  of  the  court,  in  dealing 
with  property  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  to  the  practical  sub- 
version or  destruction  of  vested  interests,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  this  instance  if  the  order  of  August  1 7th  should  be  sustained. 
It  is  best  for  all  that  the  integrity  of  contracts  should  be 
strictly  guarded  and  maintained,  and  that  a  rigid  rather  than 
a  liberal  construction  of  the  power  of  the  court  to  subject 
property  in  the  hands  of  receivers  to  charges,  to  the  prejudice 
of  creditors,  should  be  adopted." 

The  case  of  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  v.  Bauiers  &  Mer^ 
chants'  Telegraph  Company^  deserves  notice,  for  the  business 
continued  by  the  receiver  was  that  of  an  important  telegraph 
company.  Priority  over  the  mortgage  bonds  was  sought  by 
a  creditor  for  advances  made  to  the  company  just  before  the 
receivership.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  involves  an  ex- 
tension of  the  general  principle  invoked,  that  can  be  sanc- 
tioned only  if  the  business  is  to  be  continued  by  the  receiver, 
to  keep  the  corporation  a  going  concern  until  its  assets  are 
sold.  The  court  went  so  far  as  to  say :  "  There  is  a  sound 
equity  which  supports  th^  doctrine  that,  when  the  nature 
of  the  property  is  such  that  the  business  to  which  it  has 
been  devoted  cannot  be  discontinued  without  great  probable 
loss,  the  court  may  authorize  it  to  be  continued  by  its 
officer  and  receiver,  pending  the  closing  up  of  the  affairs 
of  the  insolvent   corporation.      Expenses  incurred  by  a  re- 

*  148  N.Y.  315(1896). 
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cdver  under  such  drcumstances  may  be  justly  said  to  be 
expenses  of  preservation  for  the  benefit  of  bondholders,  or 
other  persons  entitled  to  share  in  the  final  distribution, 
which  ought  to  be  first  paid.*'  The  court  examined  the 
circumstances  attending  these  loans,  and  ibund  there  was  no 
equity  demanding  priority;  accordingly  this  was  refused, 
ibr  "  the  right  of  a  creditor  of  an  insolvent  corporation  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  to  have  a  prefierence  over  bondholders 
under  a  first  mortgage  is  siriciissimd  jmris.** 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  direct  decision  on  the  subject  in 
Pennsylvania  until  this  year/  but  two  cases,  just  decided,  merit 
notice.  In  GiUesfie  v.  Blair  Glass  Company}  receivers  were 
given  authority  to  operate  the  glass  works  ''  with  materials 
now  on  hand  "  and  with  such  other  materials  as  the  court 
might  authorize  them  to  buy.  They  went  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  order  without  asking  permission  of^thc  court,  and  the 
operation  of  the  plant  resulted  in  a  deficit  To  make  this 
good,  the  receivers  asserted  a  claim  against  the  fund  realized 
by  the  sale  of  the  plant,  but  the  laborers  had  a  statutory  lien 
on  this  fund.  Under  these  circumstances  the  court  awarded 
the  fund  to  the  laborers,  saying  itUer  aUa  :  "  It  is  not  neces-  . 
sary  to  inquire  under  what  circumstances  these  receivers  would 
be  protected  from  loss  by  the  court,  since  the  question  is  not 
raised  by  the  &cts.  ...  A  chancellor  will  seek  to  protect  one 
acting  in  strict  compliance  with  his  orders  firom  loss,  but  one 
who  has  acted  upon  his  own  judgment  has  no  right  to  expect 
the  court  to  divest  a  clear  l^al  right  existing  in  others  to  save 
him  fi-om  the  consequences  of  his  own  unauthorized  acts. 
The  receivers  had  a  designated  fund  in  this  case  to  which  to 
look.  When  that  fund  was  exhausted  they  knew  it.  If,  in- 
stead of  suspending  the  unprofitable  operations,  they  chose  to 
continue  them  and  incur  a  considerable  indebtedness  which 
they  knew  they  could  not  pay,  their  improper  conduct  gives 
them  no  claim  upon  the  chancellor  or  the  creditors  for  reim- 
bursement. They  are  in  the  same  position  as  other  improvi- 
dent debtors.    The  proceeds    of   the  realty   were    already 

>  See,  howeter,  Lewis  v.  Undcn  8teel  Co.,  183  Flu  248  (1897). 
•189  Pa.  so  (1899). 
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appropriated  by  the  law  to  the  laborers,  and  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  receivers." 

This  manifestly  leaves  the  main  qucsCioo  undeci<fed»  but  it 
came  up  almost  immediately  afterwards  in  Lame  v.  WaskmgUm 
Hotel  Company}  The  receiver  of  a  hotel  company  continued 
in  possession  of  leased  premises  and  operated  the  hotel  under 
the  order  of  the  court  The  landlord's  aqiplication  for  leave 
to  distrain  for  rent  accruing  during  the  receiver's  possession 
was  refused  by  die  court,  but  an  equivalent  lien  on  the  iiind 
to  be  realized  was  given  instead.  The  venture  proved  un- 
profitable, the  personad  property  on  the  premises  subject  to 
distraint  did  not  bring  enough  to  pay  thcf  rent,  and  part  even 
of  this  fund  was  claimed  by  the  receiver  to  pay  his  commis- 
sions and  counsel  fee.  The  receiver  had  been  appointed  at 
the  instance  of  the  conqyany  or  of  its  creditors.  The  Supreme 
Court  disallowed  these  claims  of  the  receiver,  saying: 
''  Whether  there  can  be  any  sound  judicial  reason  for  continu- 
ing the  business  of  an  insolvent  hotel  corporation,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  very  doubtful  But,  without  rq^d  to  this  point, 
there  b  no  power  in  the  courts  in  the  interests  of  creditors 
and  stockholders  to  take  possession  of  property,  operate  it  as 
a  hotel  and  deprive  the  owner  of  any  legal  right."  The  lien 
given  on  the  fund  was  approved,  as  the  orderly  method  of 
procedure  in  view  of  the  receiver's  possession,  and  it  was 
necessarily  paramount  to  any  of  his  claims.  "  He  could  have 
no  other  or  more  favorable  exemption  fi'om  her  demand  than 
his  insolvent,  the  hotel  company,  had,  nor  could  the  court 
give  him  any.  He  was  not  receiver  for  her  estate,  but  for  her 
tenant ;  no  insolvency  of  her  tenant,  nor  action  of  the  court 
in  the  interest  of  the  tenant's  creditors,  could  prejudice  the 
landlord's  right  to  her  rent,  and  this  right  continued  as  long 
as  the  receiver  occupied  .her  property  under  the  terms  of  the 
hotel  company's  lease.  The  receiver,  except  for  this  lease, 
would  have  been  an  intruder  upon  her  property,  even  though 
acting  by  the  assumed  authority  of  the  court"  But  the  audit 
of  the  account  was  necessary  for  the  adjudication  of  the  con- 

» 190  Pa.  230  (1899). 
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flicdng  claims  and  it  was  right,  thercfcie,  that  the  landlord 
should  contribute  to  its  costs. 

The  poirers  sometimes  attributed  to  a  court  are  illustrated 
in  a  curious  way  by  a  recent  case  in  Georgia.'  The  owner 
of  a  gold  mine,  solvent  so  far  as  aq)pears,  sought  to  restrain 
an  alleged  licencee  bom  mining.  The  defendant  thereupon 
prayed  for  a  receiver,  and  the  court  not  only  appointed  one 
but  directed  him  to  work  the  mine.  The  Supreme  Court,  on 
appeal,  held  the  appointment  proper  enough  as  regarded  a 
quantity  of  ore  already  mined,  but  commented  severely  on  the 
authority  given  the  receiver :  "  The  court  seized  this  property, 
directed  the  receiver  to  go  into  the  mining  business—confes- 
sedly one  of  the  most  hazardous  in  which  any  man  can  engage. 
Suppose,  as  the  result  of  his  operation,  he  had  demonstrated 
that  there  was  little  gold  in  the  mine,  except  such  as  had 
already  been  taken  out,  and  fallen  far  short  of  realizing  a 
sufficient  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  business  venture, 
what  would  have  been  the  position  ot  the  plaintiff,  who,  in  the 
first  instance,  appealed  to  the  court  for  his  protection  ?  His 
mine  would  have  been  destroyed.  He  would  have  been  liable 
to  be  taxed  the  costs  of  the  receivership,  with  the  probability 
of  having  the  expense  of  this  business  esqieriment  shared  by 
an  insolvent  adversary.  .  .  .  Necessarily,  these  matters  are 
largely  within  the  discretion  of  the  trial  judge,  but  at  last  it 
becomes  a  question  of  law  whether  the  court  can  lawfully 
embark  property  seized  by  it  in  an  industrial  enterprise,  and 
the  exercise  of  this  power  depends  upon  how  hr  such  conduct 
may  be  fairly  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  existing 
status,  taking  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  property, 
the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and  how  far,  and  to  what 
extent,  use  may  be  necessary  to  its  preservation.  So  &r  as 
we  are  enabled  to  do  so  by  judicial  utterance,  we  are  disposed 
to  discourage  the  practice,  at  the  present  day  too  prevalent  in 
the  chanceiy  courts,  of  undertaking  to  employ  the  judicial 
machinery  in  the  conduct  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
enterprises,  the  control  o(  which  should  be  more  properly 
committed  to  private  hands." 

'  Bigbee  v.  Sajmoor,  28  S.  B.  642  (1897). 
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Camtpm^}  where  it  was  sougliC  to  give  priority  over  a  ven- 
dor's lien  to  certificates  issued  for  (imds  used  to  improve  the 
property  of  an  ice  company.  **  It  would  be  exceecEngly  dan- 
gerous," said  the  court,  ''  to  concede  to  a  court  of  equity  the 
power  to  displatfe,  in  fitvor  of  receiver's  certificates,  subsisting 
liens  on  die  property  of  private  corporations  or  of  individu- 
als." This  decision  was  aflSrmed  a  year  later  in  Diatmami 
Match  Camfmmj  v.  Taylor} 

Similarly,  in  Varna  v.  Skiawasue  Circmt  Jndge}  tiie  Su- 
preme Court  of  Michigan  modified  the  appcHntment  of  a  re- 
ceiver of  a  box  manufacturing  corporadon,  and  set  aside  so 
much  of  the  decree  as  directed  him  to  continue  the  business 
pending  the  litigation.^ 

These  are  the  chief  authorities  in  the  state  courts  deciding 
the  question  in  fiivor  of  die  lien-holders.  Opposed  to  them 
are  several  in  Illinois,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  perhaps 
some  other  states.  Thus  in  Illinois  there  was  recently  a  cascP 
analogous  to  Lam  v.  Washington  Hotel  Co}  A  receiver  was 
appointed  for  a  hotel  property,  with  instructions  to  operate  it 
and  continue  the  business.  This  resulted  in  loss,  for  which  a 
credit  was  claimed  out  of  the  fund,  in  preference  to  a  claim 
for  the  proceeds  of  furniture  left  in  the  receiver's  possession. 
The  owner,  however,  had  assented  to  the  use  of  his  furniture, 
and  the  court  held  he  was  estopped.  The  iacts,  therefore,  did 
not  directly  involve  the  power  of  the  court  to  make  the  ex- 
penses of  the  receivership  a  charge  superior  to  prior  liens 
owned  by  persons  not  parties  to  the  suit.  But  the  court  went 
on  to  discuss  the  question  in  general  terms  :  "  The  object  of 
appointing  a  receiver  is  to  preserve  the  property  for  the  benefit 
of  all  parties  mterested.  Sometimes  this  object  is  best  attained 

>  Si  Md.  559  (1895). 
«  S3  Md.  394  (1896). 
•60N.  W.  (Mich.)  761  (1894). 

•  See,  abo,  Bttthwoitfa  v.  Smith,  34  Vmc.  (Colo.)  482  (1893),  and  Msa- 
hsttan  Truat  Co.  v.  SeatUe  Coftl  md  Iim  Co.,  4S  FMK!.  (WmIu)  333 
(1897).  *~ 

•  Kni^crbocker  v.  McKindley  Co«l  Co.,  172  m.  535  (1898). 

•  190  PiL  230(1899).  ^o^y^rr', 
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by  continuing  a  bitfinen.  Wlm  this  is  done»  the  court  has 
the  right — although  it  should  exercise  such  right  with  great 
cauticHi — to  make  the  C3q>enses  of  such  business  chargeable 
upon  die  ccfpms  of  the  property,  if  the  income  is  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  same.  ...  It  has  been  held  that,  although  this 
authority.of  a  receiver  to  incur  indebtedness,  in  order  to  keq> 
the  business  a  '  going  concern'  until  the  rights  of  the  parties 
are  ac^usted  and  a  sale  is  eflected,  ordinarily  arises  only  in 
cases  of  railroad  companies ;  yet  the  same  rules  may  be  zp- 
plied  in  other  cases  under  like  circumstances/' 

The  G)urt  of  >^>peals  had  reached  the  same  conclusion  in 
the  similar  case  of  FiUins  v.  Adams}  where  it  was  said  the  re- 
ceiver of  a  partnership  ought  not  to  be  the  suflferer  if  the  court 
erred  in  not  surrendering  a  hotel  to  the  lessor. 

The  Supreme  G)urt,  too,  had  already«decided'  that  a  mine 
could  be  operated  to  preserve  leasehold  interests  from  for- 
feiture; but  "whether  they  should  be  kept  on  foot  was  a 
problem  of  business  economy  as  well  as  of  law.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  court  in  such  a  case  must  be  largely  discre- 
tionary." Continuing  the  business  for  such  a  purpose  is  by 
no  means  unreasonable,  we  submit,  for  even  a  considerable 
expense  in  approaching  a  vein  of  ore  might  well  cost  less  in 
the  end  than  the  forfeiture  of  the  lease.  In  (act,  it  is  such  a 
case  as  was  suggested  by  Judge  Pkul  in  Fidility  Ins.,  Tr.  & 
S.  D.  Co.  v.  Roanoke  Iron  Co} 

Another  hotel  case  was  very  vigorously  contested  in  Ala- 
bama.^ A  receiver  was  appointed  at  the  suit  of  the  lessor  to 
"  conduct  and  operate  the  hotel/'  but  the  court  made  no  order 
entitling  him  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose.  This,  it  was 
held,  empowered  him  to  purchase  on  credit,  and  all  his  debts, 
incurred  in  good  fiuth,  were  ordered  paid.  *'  To  prevent  irre- 
parable damage  and  loss,  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  make 
provision,  in  cases  of  a  going  business,  that  the  business  be 
continued.  .  .  .  The  party  contracting  with  the  receiver  looks 

*  60  HI.  App.  410  (1895). 

*  WnmiiigUm  Stu-  Mining  Co.  v.  AUen,  95  lU.  288  (1880). 

*  68  Fed.  623  (1895) ;  tee  page  281,  supra. 

*  Thornton  v.  Highland  Ave.  &  Belt  &.  R.  Ca,  94  Ala.  553  (1891) ;  105 
M4(i894). 
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to  the  r/M,  the  fund  or  property  m  gremio  legis,  backed  by  a 
pledge  of  the  court  that  it  diall  be  liable  for  adl  costs  and  ex- 
penses legitimately  incurred  in  pursuance  of  its  order  and 
decrees.  .  .  .  If  there  is  an  income  from  tiie  property,  the 
current  expenses  jshouM  be  first  paid  out  of  this ;  but,  this 
failing,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  carpus  may  be  ap(died  to 
such  necessary  expenses.  .  .  .  Under  such  conditions  the 
court  should  never  surrender  its  custody  of  the  property,  or 
dischai^  the  receiver,  until  all  obligations  incurred  ^by  him  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  have  been  adjusted  and 
provided  for."^  The  opinion  from  which  we  quote  was  ex- 
pressly approved  when  the  case  came  a  second  time  before  the 
court,'  and  the  law  may  be  considered  well  settled  in  that 
state.'  The  authorities  chiefly  relied  on,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, were  railroad  cases  in  the  Federal  courts.  Yet  this 
same  court,  twenty  }rears  before,  had  ^)oken  very  diflerently 
of  the  foreclosure  of  a  railroad  mortgage.  "  We  are  not 
aware,"  it  was  said,  in  a  most  elaborate  opinion,  '*  of  any 
principle  of  law  or  element  of  wise  policy  which  would  justify 
such  a  court  (of  equity),  after  so  getting  possession,  in  laying 
aside  its  judicial  character  and  engaging,  however  hopeful  the 
scheme,  in  the  completion  of  unfinished  undertakings  and  in 
raising  money  for  this  purpose,  as  the  parties  themselves  could 
not,  namely,  by  setting  up  liens  which  shall  diq>lace  other  and 
older  liens,  without  the  consent  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
belong/'* 

But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  court's  intention 
in  the  hotel  case*  was  to  preserve  the  good-will  of  a  going 
concern  as  an  asset  for  the  creditors.  When  a  receiver  was 
applied  for,  merely  to  stave  off  creditors  and  earn  an  income 
from  mines  and  stores  wherewith  to  pay  the  debts  after  an  in- 
definite time,  the  court  refused  the  a{^>ointment  quite  as  posi- 
tively as  a  Federal  court  might  have  done.* 

'94  Ala.  353(1891). 

*  105  Ala.  224(1894). 

>  Cf.  Beckwith  v,  CarroU,  56  Ala.  12  (1876). 

*  Meyers  v,  Johnston.  53  Ala.  237,  338  (1875). 

^  Thornton  v.  Highland  Ave.  &  Belt  IL  R.  Co.,  94  Ala.  353  (1891)  ;  los 
Ala.  224  (1894),  supra, 

*  little  Warrior  Coal  Co.,  17  So.  118  (1895);  Etowah  Mining  Co.  ». 
Wills  VaUey  M.  &  M.  Co..  17  So.  (Ala.)  522  (1895). 
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The  decisions  in  Virginia  and  Texas  might,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
plained as  resting  on  special  £icts,  yet  the  opinions  assert 
broadly  a  right  to  charge  the  €crpus  of  the  estate.  In  Kom 
V.  Rarer  Iron  Co.}  the  corporation's  mines  and  furnaces  were 
connected  by  a  railroad,  built  apparently  for  the  company's 
own  use,  and  a  bridge  in  this  road  was  washed  out.  The 
leoeiver  was  authorized  to  borrow  money  on  certificates  to 
rebuild  this  bridge  and  make  other  rq>airs  to  put  the  prop- 
erty in  saleable  condition;  he  was  directed  also  to  operate 
the  furnace.  These  certificates  were  given  a  lien  prior  to 
the  mortgage  bonds,  although  it  would  seem  the  property 
might  well  have  been  sold  and  the  repairs  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  bridge  left  to  the  purchaser  to  undertake.  Common 
escperience  shows  only  too  often  that  such  extensive  repairs 
do  not  always  enhance  the  value  of  a  property  to  the  extent 
of  their  cost,  so  the  course  pursued  was  likely  to  result  in  in- 
creased loss  to  the  bondholders. 

In  reliance,  no  doubt,  upon  this  case,  a  receiver  was  ap- 
pointed for  a  coal  company  and  instructed  to  complete  its 
coke  ovens.  He  was  then  directed  to  operate  the  plant  for  a 
year,  to  ascertain  if  the  venture  were  profitable.  His  working 
capital  was  provided  by  an  issue  of  receiver's  certificates,  to 
which  the  court  gave  a  paramount  lien.  Fortunately|for  the 
other  lien  creditors,  they  had  no  notice  of  the  application  for 
tliese  certificates.  The  original  liens  were,  therefore,  reinstated 
by  the  Supreme  Court,*  after  the  operation  had  resulted  in  a 
less  and  the  sale  of  the  property  did  not  meet  the  debts. 
But  the  power  to  issue  such  certificates  in  a  proper  case  was 
again  asserted — a  power  to  be  ''exercised  with  the  utmost 
caution,  prudence  and  reserve,"  and  always  with  notice  to  the 
parties  in  interest. 

In  the  Texas  case,  ElUs  v.  Water  Co.}  the  receiver  was  di- 
rected to  keep  the  water  works  in  operation  as  a  going  concern 
for  the  supply  of  a  city.  The  receivership  was  at  the  suit 
of  a  general  unsecured  creditor,  and  the  certificates,  expenses 

'  86  Va.  754  (1890). 

'  Osborne  v.  Big  Stoae  Gap  Colliery  Co.,  30  S.  £.  (Va. )  446  ( 1896). 

» 86  Tex.  X09 ;  23  S.  W.  858  (1893). 
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of  dhe  fMf w  i  flings  were  chained  in 
Id  mhtiiHg  liens.    This  was 


o  dodfat  flat  dhe  power  to  authorize  a  re- 
I  hfM,  oovt  of  eqni^  Id  create  debts  is  liable 
toaficiit  abne,  aad  sfe  of  dhe  opiaon  that  in  eveiy  case  it 
slMMld  be  canfiswi,  2*  at  all,  with  cstreme  caution,  we  know 
of  no  nde  or  priBc%ile  that  would  restrict  the  power  to  railway 
iiiiniMi  I  obIt:  .  .  .  The  authoiity  granted  to  receivers  in 
railway  cases  to  create  debts  aad  to  make  them  a  charge  upon 
Ae  cmfms  of  dhe  piupcrty  of  the  company,  is  usually  justified 
upon  this  gioond  (t.  e^  the  pidJic  duty  imposed) ;  and  yet  it 
seems  that  there  may  be  grave  doubt  whether  it  affords  a 
solid  fbundatioa  for  the  docliiDe,  It  is  not  dearly  seen  that 
the  courts  have  the  power  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the 
property  subject  to  a  mortage  in  tfie  interest  of  the  public, 
or  to  in^mr  the  mortgagee's  security  and  the  obligation  of 
their  contract,  in  order  to  discharge  a  duty  the  mortgagor 
owes  to  the  pubhc  But  when  a  court  has  taken  the  control 
of  property  firom  its  owners  and  has  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
its  receiver,  it  is  its  duty  so  to  direct  its  management  as  to 
preserve  its  value  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  at  interest 
This  may  be  best  accomplished  by  a  continuation  of  the  busi- 
ness, although  such  continued  operation  may  involve  the 
danger  of  some  loss.  ...  If  the  creditors  of  the  receiver 
could  only  look  to  such  (i.  a,  current)  revenue  for  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  their  claims,  he  would  be  unable  to  obtain  credit, 
and  the  operation  of  the  works  would  be  impracticable.  Ac- 
cordingly the  rule  is,  that  the  expense  of  administering  and 
preserving  the  property  is  to  be  charged,  first  upon  the  net  in- 
come, and  if  that  be  not  sufficient,  then  upon  the  property 
itself  or  its  proceeds  upon  sale.  Now,  while  the  circumstances 
which  justify  the  appointment  cS  a  receiver,  without  authority 
to  incur  indebteness  in  order  to  keep  the  property  and  busi- 
ness 'a  going  concern'  until  the  rights  of  all  parties  can  be  ad- 
justed and  a  sale  effected,  had  not  ordinarily  arisen  except  in 
cases  of  railroad  companies,  no  reason  is  seen  why  the  same 
rules  should  not  apply  in  other  cases  under  Kke  circumstances 
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...  If  the  public  have  an  interest  in  the  continued  operation 
of  a  railroad,  so  have  they  in  that  of  water  works  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city. 
So,  also,  if  the  property  of  a  water  company  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  it  may  be  best  preserved  by  continuing  the 
operation  of  its  works  so  as  to  maintain  it  a  going  concern." 

We  shall  call  attention,  however,  to  the  &ct  that  the  court's 
authorities  do  not  all  sustain  this  proposition.  Nearly  all  of 
them  arose  out  of  railroad  receiverships,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
case  ciNet^s  Appeal^  is  mis-stated.  It  is  true  the  receiver 
of  a  sh^uilding  concern  was  in  that  case  authorized  to  issue 
certificates  to  enable  him  to  complete  certain  vessels,  and  that 
these  certificates  were  paid  out  of  the  fund;  but  the  preference 
thus  given  was  only  over  unsecured  general  creditors  and  not 
over  creditors  with  vested  liens. 

This  is  the  stroi^;est  assertion  the  writer  has  found  of  the 
authority  to  charge  the  carpus  of  the  property  with  debts  in- 
curred by  the  receiver  in  operating  it.  It  is  based  on  both 
grounds-— the  public  need,  existing  in  this  particular  case,  and 
the  general  right  of  a  court  in  administering  the  affairs  of  an 
insolvent  private  corporation.  There  was  also  a  local  statute 
covering  the  case.  No  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  argu- 
ment used  in  so  many  cases  supporting  the  opposite  view, 
that  while  it  may  be  better  for  the  unsecured  creditors,  or  even 
for  those  with  junior  liens,  to  carry  on  the  business,  the  cred- 
itors with  superior  liens  have  vested  rights  not  to  be  disturbed 
without  their  consent  Such  rights  were  thus  disturt>ed  in 
railroad  receiverships,  but  only  after  a  long  struggle  and  many 
dissenting  opinions  was  the  rule  finally  established.  Even  in 
such  a  case,  a  creditor  asking  no  favors  need  grant  none' — ^a 
distinction  the  Texas  court  seems  to  have  overlooked. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  cases  appears  to  be 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  strict  right,  a  court  cannot  au- 
thorize the  continuance,  by  a  receiver,  of  a  private  business  at 
the  expense  of  those  holding  vested  liens.  At  times,  how- 
ever, there  are  considerations  of  public  interest  involved,  and 

'aaW.N.C.  31(1888). 

'Kneeland  v.  American  Loan  &Tr.  Co.,  136  U.  S.  89  (1890). 
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it  Kif  bctfar  as  socnespecBl  iiiitirT  dKse  will  prevail,  as 
fbcf  kzve  door  in  the  case  of  railrDads.  Urns  br  they  have 
pva  cfibct  oohf  ia  a  vcrj  fev  of  the  State  courts.  The 
Cocrt  of  the  United  Stitcs  has  jtt  to  pass  upon  the 
quc^jn,  but  the  other  Fcdecal  coorts  and  the  State  courts 
whose  drcT^icMis  are  most  entitled  to  weight  have  pronounced 
emphatacaT J  against  anv  intcifacuce  with  vested  Hens,  by  con- 
tinuing the  bcwingss  of  a  private  corporation  after  a  receiver 
has  been  appocnted. 

Enkau  Hasmrd  Dickson. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  LAW. 


As  Marked  by  Dbcisioks  Selectbd  from  the  Advance 

Reports. 


ATTORNEY  AND  CUBKT. 

The  following  statement  from  the  syllabus  of  an  opinion  of 

the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  is  of  much  wider  operation 

than  the  provisions  of  a  civil   code :   "  Jurispru- 

AttorMy's    dcnce  has  settled  the  rule,  and  consecrated  it,  that 

pms.        the  quantum  of  attorney's  fees  in  any  case  where 

S^^^^^  the  services  have  been  performed  in  the  presence 

of  the  court  which  is  called  upon  to  decide  the 

question  is  a  matter  of  law  rather  than  one  of  fact,  and  that  it 

will  value  the  same  as  its  opinion,  and  sound  discretion  dictate 

rather  than  base  its  judgment  upon  the  opinion  of  witnesses." 

Succession  cf  Rabasee^  25  So.  326. 

Notice,  in  connection  with  this,  Judge  Sharswood's  opinion 
in  Daly  v.  MmOand,  88  Pa.  384  (affirmed  UndUy  v.  Ross,  137 
Pa.  633),  to  the  eflectthat  an  even  stipulation  for  an  attorney's 
commission,  inserted  in  a  mortgage,  is  rather  in  the  nature  of 
a  penalty  than  of  liquidated  damages,  and  is  subject  to  the 
control  and  discretion  of  the  court — not  of  the  jury. 


BANKRUPTCY. 

Although,   of   course,   superseding  state   insolvent   laws 

proper,  it  is  pretty  well  settled  that  a  national  bankrupt  law 

effact*a      <loes  not  afiect  an  ordinary  assignment  for  the 

suteiasoi-    benefit  of  creditors :  Boese  v.  King,  108  U.  S.  379. 

Teat  Lawa  jj^j^  ^^  followed  in  State  V.  Superior  Court  of 
King  County,  56  Pac.  (Wash.)  35,  where  it  was  held  that,  no 
bankruptcy  proceedings  having  been  instituted,  the  power  of 
the  State  Court  to  appoint  a  receiver  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of 
an  insolvent  corporation  was  undoubted. 

In  re  Bice,  91  Fed.  635,  decides  that,  under  §  7  (9)  of  the 
bankrupt  law,  the  right  to  examine  the  bankrupt  is  not 
Bzaaiaatioa  limited  to  any  particular  time,  and  hence  the  cred- 
itors were  allowed  to  do  so  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  ground  to  oppose  his  discharge.  Qucsre,  whether 
decision  would  be  the  same  if  the  bankrupt  had  already  been 
examined. 
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BANKRUPTCY  (Contmned). 

Mitchell  V.  McQure,  91  Fed.  621,  is  the  first  dedston  00 
what  is  likely  to  be  a  much  disputed  question,  viz..  How  br 
laritiirtiM  of  have  the  United  States  Courts  jurisdicticm  under 
DMrict  GMTt  the  new  law  of  suits  by  receivers  or  trustees  ? 
This  was  a  replevin  by  a  receiver  in  the  District  Court  to 
recover  personal  property.  All  parties  were  residents  of 
Pennsylvania.  Motion  to  abate  the  writ  was  granted  by  Buf- 
fington,  D.  J.,  on  the  ground  that  under  f  23  (b)  die  s«it 
should  have  been  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  The  judge 
relied  on  Morgan  v.  TlumskUl,  1 1  Wall.  75  ;  SmiA  v.  Masm^ 
14  Wall.  430,  and  MaidM  v.  Knox,  16  Wall.  556 ;  imd.  inti- 
mating a  doubt  whether  any  section  of  the  present  act  confers 
jurisdiction  of  plenary  suits  upon  the  District  Court,  held  that, 
even  if  the  court  had  such  jurisdiction,  it  was  limited  by  f  23 
(b),  by  the  right  of  the  defendant  to  remove  to  State  Court. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

Ordinarily  a  deposit  in  a  bank  makes  the  money  deposited 
the  property  of  the  bank,  which  becomes  the  debtor  of  its 
D^p^fit  la  depositor.  Not  so  when  the  depositor  is  a  state 
BMk,  official,  who,  as  the  bank  is  bound  to  know,  has 
p«Mic  MM«y  j^^  authority  to  make  the  deposit  Although  en- 
tered generally,  the  deposit  in  law  is  then  a  special  one,  which 
can  be  followed  into  the  hands  of  the  bank's  receiver  :  State 
V.  Thum,  54  Pac.  (Idaho)  858. 


CONTRACTS. 

M  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Eastern  Advertising 
Company,  whereby  the  company  agreed  to  display  adver- 
AMifaiMat  tising  cards  of  M  in  certain  street  cars  for  one 
year,  the  cards  to  be  "  subject  to  approval  of  the  Eastern  Ad- 
vertising Company  as  to  style  and  contents."  Held,  that 
this  was  a  contract  where  skill  and  judgment  as  well  as  taste 
were  required  to  be  exercised  by  the  advertising  company, 
both  in  the  designing  of  the  cards  and  in  selecting  the  type 
in  which  they  were  to  be  printed,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  cards  in  the  cars,  and  was,  therefore,  not  assignable  by  the 
company  :  Eastern  Advertising  Co.  v.  McGaw  (Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Maryland),  42  Atl.  923. 

A  sold  land  to  B,  representing  to  B  that  he  (A)  had  paid  a 
certain  price  for  it.  This  statement  was  untrue.  No  confidential 
MUrcprMco-  relations  existed  between  A  and  B,  but  they  had 

utioa.  been  acquainted  with  each  other  for  several  years. 
AcqMiBtaMc  In  an  action  by  A  against  B  to  recover  the  pur- 
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chase  price,  B  testified  that  A  took  advantage  of  their  ac- 
quaintance and  friendly  relations  to  accomplish  the  sale. 
Held,  that  a  direction  to  the  jury  to  find  for  the  plaintiff  was 
error :  Dorr  v.  Cory  (Supreme  Court  of  Iowa),  78  N.W.  682. 

A,  a  workman,  was  injured  in  the  servrce  of  B,  and,  in 
compromise  of  his  chum  against  B  for  damages,  an  agreement 
riBiiiiBHiiB.  was  made  between  them  by  wUch  B  was  to  pay 
wa«w  to  A  rq^lar  wages  while  he  was  disabled,  and 
also  to  fiimish  him  certain  supplies.  Subsequendy  this  agree- 
ment was  modified  by  a  stipulation  that  B  should  give  A 
such  work  as  he  could  do,  should  pay  him  therefor  wages  of 
f  60  per  month,  and  later  the  paities  entered  into  another 
contract,  by  which,  after  reciting  A's  claim  for  damages  and 
the  previous  agreements,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  lieu  of  the 
above  propositions,  A's  "  wages  fi-om  this  date  are  to  be  ^65 
a  month,''  A  agreeing,  on  his  part,  to  release  B  from  aU 
claims  he  might  have  against  B.  In  an  action  by  A  against  B 
on  this  contract,  held,  that  this  was  not  a  hiring  from  month 
to  month,  terminable  at  the  pleasure  of  either  party,  but  was  a 
contract  to  pay  A  f  65  so  long  as  his  disability  existed,  he 
beil^;  bound  to  do  such  work  as  he  could :  Puree  v.  Ten^ 
nessee  Coal^  Iran  &  Railroad  Co.,  19  Sup.  Ct.  335. 


CRIMINAL  I#AW. 

The  question  of  former  jeopardy  was  before  the  Supreme 

Court  of  South  Dakota,  in  State  v.  Adams,  78  N.  W.  353. 

p^nmu      '^he  defendant  was  convicted  of  rape  on  a  female 

J— party,     under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  his  application 

*■••        for  a  new  trial  was  refused ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 

evidence  showed  that  the  female  was  over  sixteen  years  of 

age  at  the  time  the  offence  was  allied  to  have  been  commit- 

t^,  the  court,  on  its  own  motion,  arrested  the  judgment  and 

ordered  the  defendant  to  be  held  in  custody  for  ten  days, 

during  which   a  second  information  was  filed  against   lum 

charging  the  same  offence,  with  the  exception  that  the  date 

of  the  commission  of  the  oifenoe  was  earlier  (in  order  to  make 

its  commission  within  the  sixteen  years).    Held,  that  a  plea  of 

former  jeopardy  should  be  sustained. 


DBCBDBNTS'  ESTATES. 

Pade^orefs  Estate,  42  Atl.  (Pa)  287,  settles  a  point  in  Penn- 
RigMto      sylvania  practice.     The  residuary  legatee,  though 
r  AtfMtaucM*    disqualified   to  act  as  administrator  by  non-resi- 
dence, was,  nevertheless,  held  entitled  to  nominate  an  admin- 
istrator. 
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BVIDBNCB. 

The  case  of  BruendTs  Wm  (S.  C.  Wisconan),  78  N.  W. 

169,  contains  an  interesting  decision  upon  the  interpretation'  of 

c«np«tMcj    ^  statute  regulating  the  admisston  of  testimony  of 

«i  PhjrtictaM  attending  phystctans.    The  statute  provided  that 

^^JmSr^     no  physician  should  disclose  information, acquired 

wiMMMta     professionally  while  attending  a  patient,  which 

^•^■•^  was  "  necessary  "  to  enable  him  "  to  prescribe  for 
such  patient  as  physician."  The  court  held  that  the  statute, 
while  it  should  be  construed  liberally,  still,  being  in  derogation 
of  the  common  law,  should  not  be  enlarged  further  than  the 
legislative  intent  required.  It  applied  to  all  information  given 
by  a  patient  bearing  on  his  condition  which .  would  aid  the 
physician  to  fully  comprehend  it,  so  that  he  might  "  prescribe 
for  it " — ^in  the  most  liberal  sense  of  the  term,  not  merely  that 
he  might  prescribe  mecfidnes,  but  might  take  any  stqis  or 
direct  any  course  of  conduct  or  reginu  loolf  ng  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  patient's  health,  mental  or  physical.  But 
the  statute  did  not  apply  to  exclude  evidence  of  a  physi- 
cian's examination,  when  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing remedial  measures,  but  only  to  ascertain  the  patient's 
condition  for  some  other  purpose — as  here — to  discover  if  her 
mental  condition  was  such  as  to  render  it  advisable  that  she 
resume  control  of  her  property. 


PRAUDULBNT  CONVBYANCBS. 

In  Michigan  the  legislature  has  remedied  a  defect  in  the 
common  law  by  enacting  that  an  administrator  may  pursue 
Right  of  Ad-   for  ^c  benefit  of  creditors   property  which   has 
■iiatotratM'    been   conveyed  to  defraud  them.     In   Beiih  v. 
••*^       Porter,  78  N.  W.  (Mich.)  336,  the  statute  was  lib- 
erally construed  so  as  to  apply  to  a  case  where  the  decedent 
had  never  had  title  himself,  having  taken  title  in  his  wife's 
name. 


GUARDIAN  AND  WAJLD. 

Xw.  Y,  [1899]  I  Ch.  526,  is  an  important  case.    A  man 
died,  having  by  nis  will  appointed  his  widow  and  his  fiither 
oiwrdtens,     testamentary  guardians  of  his  son,  with  survivor- 
Appoitttacat   ship.     The  father   died ;  the   widow    married  a 
^  Roman  Catholic  (the  other  parties  in  interest  all 

being  Protestants),  and  the  child's  grandmother  now  applies  to 
court,  under  Act  of  1886,  for  appointment  of  another  guar- 
dian to  act  with  the  mother.  Admitting  their  power  in  the 
premises,  the  court,  nevertheless,  refused  to  act,  holding  that 
their  power  was  only  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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child,  and  there  was  nodiing  to  show  that  the  child  needed 

any  additional  guardian. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

A  married  woman's  status  has  not  been  and  should  not  be 
changed  so  far  as  to  permit  her  to  sue  her  husband  on  ordi- 
Suit  by  "^ry  contracts.  The  importance  of  Pennsylvania 
wtfeAsainst  Act,  1 893,  P.  L.  34$,  §  3,  forbidding  such  suits,  is 
HMtend  illustrated  in  Hann  v.  Trainer,  42  Atl.  (Pa.)  367, 
where  an  affidavit  was  held  sufficient,  which  set  forth  that 
the  plaintiff  sued  as  assignee  of  the  wife  only  to  escape  the 
operation  of  this  statute. 

New  Jersey  has  recently  {Atlantic  City  Co,  v.  Goodin,  42 
Atl.  333),  renewed  all^iance  to  the  doctrine  that,  in  the  ab- 
CoBMioa  Law  sence  of  statutory  prohibitions,  common  law  mar- 
Marriasc  riage  by  veria  de  prasenti  are  still  valid,  and  this 
in  spite  of  cases  like  Voor/iees  v.  Voorfues,  46  N.  J.  Eq.  411, 
holding  that  cohabitation  and  reputation  will  not  justify  a  pre- 
sumption of  marriage,  where  the  relation  started  by  one  of 
the  parties,  himself  married,  tricking  the  other  into  the  per- 
formance of  a  marriage  ceremony. 

A  safe  rule  was  adopted  with  respect  to  foreign  divorces  in 

Magowan  v.  Magowan,  42  Atl.  (N.  J.)  330,  where  the  court 

Foreign       decided  that,  admitting  the  divorce  decrees  of  an- 

Divorcc,      other  state  to  be  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as 

Validity       ^^y  other  judgments,  yet  it  was  still  eligible  for 

the  injured  party  to  show  that  the  decree  had  been  obtained 

by  imposing  false  jurisdictional  facts  upon  the  foreign  court. 


INFANCY. 

HUton  V.  Shepherd,  At2  Atl.  (Me.)  387,  involved  the  question 

what  act  on  the  part  of  an  infant  amounted  to  a  ratification  of 

inteat*s       h>s  voidable  contract,  and  it  was  easily  held  that 

Contract,      his   sale  of  the  horses  purchased  by  him  after 

Ratification    coming  of  age  was  such  ratification  as  prevented 

him  from  recovering  the  consideration  paid  by  him. 


LIBEL  AND  SLANDER. 

In  a  suit  for  slander  after  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  had  testi- 
fied to  the  speaking  of  the  words   charged  in  the  petition, 
Slander,       without  saving  anything  as  to  the  language  in 
Presumption    which  the  wofds  were  spoken,  the  defendant  in- 
wo'l-ds  were    troduced  some  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Irish 
Spoicen  In      language  was  used.     The  court  below  in  instruct- 
Engiish       jng   ^iie  jury   said :    "  The   words    charged    are 
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charged  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  English  language.  So 
that,  to  entitle  the  plaintiff*  to  recover  in  this  action,  it  must 
appear  that  these  words  were  spoken  in  the  English  tongue. 
If  spoken  in  a  foreign  tongue,  there  can  be  no  recovery  in  the 
petition  in  this  case,  for  it  is  not  claimed  they  were  spoken  in 
a  foreign  language,  and  no  translation  is  given."  .  .  .  '^  The 
presumption,  I  think,  is  that  they  were  spoken  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  jury 
would  be  justified  in  assuming  then,  the  words  were  spoken 
in  the  English  tongue,  if  spoken  at  all."  Held,  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio,  that  this  was  not  error.  "  This,"  said 
Burket,  J., "  is  an  English-speaking  nation,  and  our  courts  and 
schools  use  that  language,  and  the  natural  presumption  is  that 
English  was  used  until  the  contrary  is  made  to  appear." 
Heeney  v.  Kilbane,  32  N.  E.  262. 


MASTBR  AND  SBRVANT. 

In  England  the  legislature  has  intervened  to  relieve  the 
employe  from  the  common-law  rules.  Lowe  vi  Pearson^  [1899] 
Bnptoywv'  I  Q.  B.  261,  shows,  however,  the  disposition  of 
LteMUtjr  the  courts  still  to  protect  the  employer.  It  was 
there  held  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897 
did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  boy  injured  by  machinery  which 
it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  touch. 


MORTGAGES. 

A  mortgage  may  be  reformed  to  correspond  in  material  de- 

taib  with  the  note  for  which  it  is  security ;  nor  is  there  any 
duty  imposed  upon  the  mortgagee  to  examine  the 
papers,  such  as  will  deprive  him  of  his  right  to 

reformation,  if  he  fails  to  examine:  Tarke  v.  Bingham^  55  Pac. 

(Cal.)759. 

The  difficulties  that  surround  the  unwholesome  practice  of 
.conveying  property  absolutely  when  the  transaction  is  really 

jiiii  to  intended  as  a  loan  are  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
»•*••«  Bourgeois  v.  Gapen,  78  N.  W.  (Neb.)  639.  Upon 
"bill  filed  to  redeem,  though  the  mortgagee  had  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  his  nominal  title,  it  was,  nevertheless,  held  that 
the  mortgagor  should  be  charged  with  all  disbursements  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  original  understanding  of  the  parties. 
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It  is  well  settled  that  a  holder  of  an  assignment  of  a  mort- 
gage as  collateral  security  is  entitled  to  receive  payment  of  it 
Richu  •!     ^^^  S>ve  a  valid  discharge ;  particularly  can  there 
AMifBM.     be  no  doubt  when  the  assignment  contains  an  ex- 
Diachwfc     press  authority.     Hence,  in  Lawry  v.  Bennett,  77 
N.  W.  (Mich.)  935,  it  was  held  that  a  discharge  by  the  as- 
signee by  mistake  bound  the  mortgagee  as  against  an  innocent 
purchaser  who  relied  on  the  discharge. 


MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

A  police  jury,  having  ordered  an  election  whereat  was  sub--' 
mitted  the  question  of  »he  levy  of  a  special  tax  in  aid  of  a 
R«»i^«4f,  railway,  to  be  constructed  through  the  parish,  and 
Mnaicip^Aid  having  compiled  the  returns  and  declared  that  the 
tax  had  been  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters,- 
and  having  formally  adopted  an  ordinance  levying  the  tax,  is 
without  legal  capacity  to  pass  another  ordinance  repealing  the' 
former  one  and  annulling  the  tax,  the  railway  having  in  the 
meantime  been  built :  Missouri  K,  &  T.  Trust  Co,  v.  Smart 
(Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana),  25  So.  443. 

A  statute  of  Michigan  provides  that  when  the  council  of  a 
city  shall,  by  resolution,  declare  that  it  is  ex{)edient  to  have 
coatracu,  waterworks  constructed,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient 
Estoppel  for  the  municipality  to  build  such  works,  a  water 
company  may  be  organized.  In  an  action  on  a  contract  to 
recover  for  water  furnished  to  the  city,  it  appeared  that  the 
contract  recited  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  provided  for  in 
the  statute;  that  the  contract  had  been  approved  by  the 
council ;  that  the  parties  had  acted  under  it  for  sixteen  years, 
and  that  the  company  had  expended  large  sums  on  the  faith 
of  it.  Held,  that  the  city  was  estopped  to  deny  its  power  to 
enter  into  the  contract  on  the  ground  that  no  resolution  was, 
in  fact,  passed :  Liiddington  Water  Supply  Co.  v.  City  of  Lud- 
dington  (Supreme  Court  of  Michigan),  78  N.  W.  558. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  following  a  well-estab- 
lished rule  of  the  law  of  municipal  corporations,  has  decided. 

Power  to      in  Black  v.  Common  Council  of  Detroit,  78  W.  W. 

Cootract  660,  that  a  city  has  no  implied  or  incidental  power 
to  enter  into  contracts  requiring  the  expenditure  of  money  for 
entertainments  or  celebrations,  and  that  the  city  is  not  liable 
even  to  a  bona  fide  contractor  who  furnishes  goods  for  such- 
entertainment. 
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NEGUGBNCB. 

In  Fletcher  v.  mia.  Traction  Co.,  42  Atl.  527,  the  Supreme 

Court  of  Pennsylvania  held  that  a  street  car  company  is  not 

stractcws.    hound  to  instruct  a  conductor  of  nine  years'  ex- 

MMter*sDii^  perience,  when  taking  out,  for  the  first  time,  an 

toiMtfct     op^n  summer  car,  with  a  running  board  on  the 

side,  whereby  it  was  extended  nearer  cars  on  the 

other  track,  of  the  danger  of  being  struck  by  such  while  on 

such  board. 

The  deceased  had  been  a  conductor  for  nine  years,  but  had 
always  operated  a  closed  car.  He  was  given  on  this  occasion 
an  open  car,  and  shortly  after  starting  on  the  trip,  a  violent 
tliunderstorm  arose  and  he  went  along  the  running  board  to 
pull  down  the  curtains  at  the  sides.  Just  at  that  moment  a 
closed  car  passed,  a  crash  was  heard,  and  he  was  found  dead 
on  the  roadbed.  The  marks  upon  his  body  indicated  that  he 
had  been  struck  by  the  passing  car.  The  negligence  alleged 
was  in  not  notifying  the  deceased  of  the  danger  incident  to  the 
passage  of  an  open  and  closed  car  on  tracks  only  37^  inches 
apart  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  company  was  not 
bound  to  notify  the  conductor  of  the  above  danger.  The 
danger  was  as  obvious  to  him  as  to  any  one  else,  and  he  was 
neither  young  nor  inexperienced,  and,  therefore,  no  recovery 
would  be  allowed. 

It  b  now  becoming  well  understood  that  an  employer  may 
be  liable  for  the  work  of  an  independent  contractor,  to  wit,  in 
those  cases  where  he  has  ordered  the  doing  of  a 
thing  which,  when  done,  is  an  interference  with  the 
rights  of  others.  In  HoUiday  v.  National  Telephone  C49.,  [1899] 
I  Q.  B.  221,  it  was  held,  however,  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
a  company  which  has  employed  an  independent  contractor  to 
connect  the  tubes  in  which  its  wires  were  threaded.  The  neg- 
ligence of  a  servant  of  the  contractor  in  using  a  defective 
lamp  about  the  work  was  purely  collateral  to  the  undertaking 
and  for  it  the  company  was  not  responsible. 


OBITBR  DICTUM. 

In  Brawn  v.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co,,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin  finds  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
'•ObitM-'* ui4  "decided  in  a  case"  and  what  Ls  mere  obiter  dicta. 
««Ja4iciia"  "  It  is  a  mistaken  opinion,"  says  the  court,  "  that 
"^'^^  nothing  is  decided  in  a  case  except  the  result  ar- 
rived at.  All  the  propositions  assumed  by  the  court  to  be 
within  the  case,  and  all  the  questions  presented  and  consid- 
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OBITER  DICTUM  (Contiiiiied). 

ered  and  deliberately  decided  by  the  court  leading  up  to  the 
final  conclusion  reached,  are  as  eflectually  passed  upon  as  the 
ultimate  questions  solved.  Nothing  is  obiter,  strictly  so  called, 
except  matters  not  within  the  questions  presented — mere 
statements  or  observations  by  the  judge  who  is  writing  the 
opinion — the  result  of  turning  aside,  for  the  time,  to  some  col- 
lateral matter  by  way  of  illustration."  The  court  then  quotes, 
with  approval,  what  is  said  by  Bouvier:  *'  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  the  opinion  of  the  court 
is  not  as  persuasive  on  all  the  points  which  were  so  involved 
in  the  cause  that  it  was  the  duty  of  counsel  to  argue  them, 
and  which  were  deliberately  pa^ied  over  by  the  court,  as  if 
the  decision  had  hung  upon  but  one  point.  Such  dictum,  if 
dictum  it  is,  should  be  regarded  as  'judicial  dictum,'  in  con- 
tradistinction to  mere  obiter  dictum:"  78  N.  W.  771. 


PARENT  AND  CHILD. 

Statutes  regulating  contracts  of  apprenticeship  usually  pro- 
vide that  they  must  be  sig^ned  by  the  minor.  In  Anderson  v. 
Apprentice.  Young,  32  S.  E.  (S.  C.)  448,  it  was  held  that  such 
•*'P  a  contract,  though  not  signed  by  the  minor  and 
therefore  voidable  by  him,  was  nevertheless  binding  on  the 
parent,  who  had  executed  it ;  and  if  the  contract  appeared  to 
be  carried  out  so  as  to  benefit  the  infant,  the  parent  could  not, 
by  reason  of  the  child's  failure  to  sign,  regain  the  custody  of 
the  child. 

PLEADING  AND  PRACTICE. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  recently  decided  that 
under  the  statute  of  that  state  providing  for  replevin,  which 
Replevin,      requires  an  affidavit  by  the  plaintiff  setting  forth 
Under  stntnte  that  "  his  personal  eoods  and  chattels  "  have  been 
Win  Not  Lie'  unlawfully  taken  or  are  unlawfully  retained,  and 
torn  Dead     for  judgment  for  defendant  when  plaintiff  fails  in 
*^y         his  case  for  a  return  of  the  property  or  its  value, 
replevin  will  not  lie  to  recover  the  body  of  plaintiff's  brother  in 
the  hands  of  an  undertaker,  to  whom  it  had  been  delivered  by 
the  authorities  of  a  hospital.     The  court  refers  to  the  English 
cases  that  there  can  be  no  property  in  a  human  body,  and  to 
the  American  cases  which  maintain  a  ^«a«-property,  and  also 
to  cases  in  equity  of  the  prevention  of  interference  with  the 
control  of  the  dead  body  by  persons  not  entitled ;  but  the  de- 
cision is  based  upon  the  statute  above  cited :  Keyes  v.  Kunkel^ 
79  N.  W.  649. 
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PLBADING  AND  PRACTICB  (Continned). 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  New  York,  in  a  suit  in  equity  for  alleged  infringement  of  a 
excMtiv«aad  patent,  after  examining  the  record,  concluded  that 
irrcicvaat     ^  successful  defendant  who  had  overloaded  the 
^Gmm  for"     record  with  a  large  amount  of  matter,  mainly  by 
g«4aetioa«ff   the  testimony  of  "  too  many  experts  and  they  talk 
^^  ^     too  much,"  the  testimony  abounding  "  in  repetition 
SuccJLhA     2^d  irksome  and  prolix  disquisitions,"  should  be 
P^rtjr        denied  costs  in  the  proportion  which  such  testi- 
mony bore  to  the  whole  amount  of  evidence  in  the  record : 
Edison  Co.  v.  E,  G.  Bernard  Co,,  91  Fed  694. 

Those  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  trial  of  cases  will 
appreciate  the  following  right  of  control,  by  a  trial  judge,  of 
Arf«BiMrti  «f  the  argumentsjof  counsel  to  juries,  asserted  by  the 
^^Hm  ^  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey.  It  sometimes  has 
CMiM«ff  been  the  course  of  counsel,  of  successful  persua- 
G««rtOTcr  sive  powers,  in  making  the  first  speech  for  the 
plaintiflf,  to  restrict  himself  to  a  brief  outline  and  reserve  his 
strength  and  eloquence  for  the  reply.  To  avoid  the  influence 
of  the  ''  last  word,"  counsel  for  defence  have  often  waived  the 
right  to  speak,  preferring  to  keep  silent  rather  than  give  the 
4>pponent  the  benefit  of  his  prepared  and  forceful  address. 
The  ruling  (March,  1899)  was  to  this  effect :  When,  in  the 
summing  up  to  the  jury,  the  defendant's  counsel  refuses  to 
reply  to  the  opening  argument  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  on 
account  of  its  meagre  and  unsubstantial  character — although 
the  customary  practice  is  not  to  allow  the  plaintiff  to  make  a 
second  argument — it  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  court  to 
permit  the  making  of  a  second  argument  by  the  plaintiff;  ''  or, 
to  state  it  more  accurately,  to  make  a  fuller  and  more  com- 
plete opening."  If  such  permission  is  granted,  the  defendant 
has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  reply  to  such  further  address ;  and, 
if  he  exercise  that  right,  the  plaintiff  is  then  entitied  to  make 
the  closing  argument :  New  York  &  L.  B.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Gar- 
rity,  42  Atl.  842. 

A   recent  ruling  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 

Eighth  Circuit,  seems  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 

well  supported  by  authority.     It  is  to  the  eflfect 

Order  Deny-    that,  when  leave  to  intervene  in  an  equity  case  is 

lac  Leave  to    asked  and  refused,  the  order  made  denying  leave 

'"*!1I*"*     to  intervene  is  not  regarded  as  a  final  determina- 

tion  of  the  ments  of  the  claim  on  which  the  mter- 
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vention  is  based,  but  leaves  the  petitioner  at  full  liberty  to 
assert  his  rights  in  any  other  appropriate  form  of  proceeding. 
An  appeal  cannot  lie  from  such  orders.  They  lack  finality. 
•*  It  is  usually  said  of  them  that  they  cannot  be  reviewed,  be- 
cause they  merely  involve  an  exercise  of  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  trial  court.  In  cases,  however,  where  a  denial 
of  the  right  of  a  third  party  to  intervene  would  be  a  practical 
denial  of  a  certain  relief,  to  which  the  intervener  is  fairly  enti- 
tled and  can  only  obtain  by  an  intervention,  the  order  of  denial 
is  not  discretionary,  and  will  generally  furnish  the  basis  of  an 
appeal :  "  Credits  Co.  v.  United  States,  91  Fed.  570. 


PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT. 

Hall  V.  Murdoch,  78  N.  W.  (Mich.)  329,  is  a  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  familiar  principle  that  an  agent's  admissions  do 
AdaiistioM  •!  not  bind  his  principal,  unless  within  the  scope  of 
Agent  his  employment ;  hence  an  agent's  admission  that 
an  elevator  cable  is  defective  is  not  evidence  in  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages for  an  injury  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  cable. 

It  has  long  been  well  settled  that  parol  evidence  is  admis- 
sible to  prove  that  the  nominal  party  to  a  written  contract  is 
Proof  off       only  an  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  either 
Agency       benefits  or  liability  upon  the  real  principal  (though 
not,  of  course,  for  the  purpose   of  exempting  the  nominal 
agent  from  liability) :  Accord,  Stmth  v.  Felter,  42  Atl.  (N.  J.) 

1053.  

PROPERTY. 

The  question  of  proprietorship  in  corpses  is  an  interesting 
one.  O'Donnell  v.  Slack,  55  Pac.  (Cal.)  759,  throws  some 
De«d  Bodies,  '^S^^  upon  it.  It  was  there  held  that,  as  the  dece- 
Right  off  dent  had  not  asserted  his  own  right  to  determine 
Burtai  where  he  should  be  buried,  that  belonged  to  his 
next  of  kin — here  his  wife — and  she  could  determine  it  without 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  executor,  although  the  expenses 
should,  of  course,  be  paid  by  the  latter. 

REAL  PROPERTY. 

In  Mattes  v.  Frankcl,  32  N.  E.  585  (New  York),  a  vendor 
took  the  vendee  over  the  property  before  the  sale  and  pointed 
Right  •ff  Way  out  to  him  a  way  to  a  barn,  which  was  part  of 
the  property.  This  way  had  been  used  for  thirty  years.  The 
deed  did  not  mention  the  way.  After  the  conveyance  the 
vendor  brought  an  action  for  a  trespass  by  the  vendee  in  the 
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use  of  this  way.  By  a  divided  court  it  was  held  that  the  way 
passed  as  appurtenant  to  the  property,  and  that  the  vendor 
was  estoppeid  to  deny  the  vendee's  right  to  its  use. 


RBC£IVBRS. 

Following  Thomas  v.  Car  Co,^  149  U.  S.  95,  it  was  held  in 
Grand  Trunk  Ry,  Co,  v.  Central  Vermont  Co.,  91  Fed.  569, 
laterMton    ^^^  ^^  creditors  whose  claims  were  preferred  in 
Pwtff<     the  order  appointing  a  receiver  were  not  entitled 
^'^■*       to  interest  on  their,  claims,  the  delay  being  due  to 
a  stay  by  the  court,  and  therefore  iTot  furnishing  any  founda- 
tion for  damages. 


SALES. 

A,  having  sold  goods  to  B,  rescinded  the  sale  on  discover- 
ing that  B  was  insolvent,  and  instituted  an  action  of  replevin 
Uttijgfif .  to  recover  said  goods.  Held,  that  A  need  not,  as 
Rctara  «f  a  condition  precedent  to  rescission,  have  returned 
CoBiitenttoa  ^^  g  drafts  drawn  on  B  for  the  price  of  the  goods 
and  accepted  by  him,  such  drafts  being  worthless  and  still  in 
A's  possession:  Skinner  v.  Michigan  Hoop  Co,  (Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan),  78  N.  W.  547. 

A,  knowing  of  the  existence  of  phosphate  beds  on  land  of 
B,  of  which  B  was  ignorant,  procured  a  conveyance  from  B 
Praatf,       ^^  ^^  '^^^  ^'^  representations  that  the  land  was 
Bzpr«MioM    valuable  only  for  the  timber  that  was  on  it,  and 
M  to  vatao    ^ijat  A  wanted  the  land  to  add  to  land  of  his  own 
to  complete  a  body  of  timbered  land  to  sell  as 
such.     B  lived  in  Connecticut  and  A  near  the  land  in  ques- 
tion.    On  bill  to  set  aside  the  conveyance,  held,  that  though 
A  was  not  bound  to  disclose  any  facts  affecting  the  value  of 
the  land,  yet  having  undertaken  to  do  so,  he  must  disclose  the 
whole   truth.     Cancellation   decreed :   Stackpole  v.  Hancock 
(Supreme  Court  of  Florida),  24  So.  914. 

In  Maxwell  v.  State,  25   So.  235,  the  Supreme  Court  of 

iBtoxiGstias    Alabama  decides  that  a  person  receiving  apples 

maors.      to  be  distilled  into  brandy  on  shares  does  not,  by 

DuT'^iu*'    delivering  to  the  owner  of  the  apples  his  portion 

of  the  product,  violate  a  law  which  prohibits  the 

sale,  gift  or  other  disposition  of  intoxicants. 
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SURETYSHIP. 

Some  nice  deductions  from  elementary  law  are  seen  in 
Hallack  V.  Yankey,  78  N.  W.  (Wis.)  156,  holding  (i)  that  a 

Sarcty,  surety  for  a  corporation  cannot  claim  to  be  dis- 
Discharge  af  charged  by  the  extension  of  time  given  the  cor- 
poration, when  he,  as  officer  of  the  corporation,  had  himself 
obtained  the  extension,  and  (2)  that  when  one  co-surety  is 
discharged,  the  other  co-surety  is  discharged  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  of  his  debt,  being  the  additional  damage  which  he 
would  otherwise  suffer  by  the  discharge  of  the  first  co-surety. 

Greenwood  V.  Francis,  [1899]  i  Q.  B.  313,  just  touches  on 
a  nice  point  of  law,  viz.,  whether  an  agreement  by  a  surety  to 
AsrecBient  give  time  to  the  principal  discharges  a  co-surety ; 
forTiae  but  the  case  turned  on  another  point,  as  the  mort- 
gage which  had  been  assigned  by  the  creditor  to  the  plaintiff 
surety  expressly  provided  that  no  extension  by  the  creditor 
should  affect  his  rights  against  the  sureties. 


TBLBGRAPH  COMPANIES. 

In  Western  Union  Telep'aph  Co.  v.  Chamblee,  25  So.  232, 

the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  decides  that  a  contract  with  a 

telegraph  company  releasing  the  company  from 

^^Jjj^**    damages  for  mistakes  in  transmitting  messages, 

McsMg*.      unless  the  sender  requires  the  message  to  be  re- 

?*||y^       peated,  is  invalid  as  being  "  induced  by  a  species 

of  moral  duress." 
The  court  also  holds  that  the  sender  of  a  telegram  owes  no 
duty  to  the  telegraph  company  to  inquire  whether  his  message 
was  correctly  transmitted  and  received,  and  in  an  action  against 
the  company  for  negligence  in  transmission,  contributory  neg- 
ligence cannot  be  imputed  to  him  for  not  so  inquiring. 
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Mandamus;  Duty  of  Railroads  to  Run  Trains  for  Pas- 
sengers Only.  People  ex  reL  Cantrelly,  St.  Lauis^  A,  <&•  T.  H. 
R,  Co,^  52  Northeastern  Reporter,  292.  This  case  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  on  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Couit 
of  Franklin  county,  which  had  refused  to  issue  a  writ  of  mandamus 
commanding  the  railroad  company  to  operate  a  daily  passenger 
train  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Eldorado.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  lower  court  on  the  ground  that  the  right 
of  the  people  to  insist  on  the  running  of  a  separate  passenger  train 
is  implied  from  the  charter  obligation  to  equip  and  operate  the 
road.  <'  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  carriage  of  passengers  in  a  car 
attached  to  a  freight  train  is  a  suitable  and  proper  operation  of  a 
408 
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xailroad.  The  transportation  of  passengers  on  a  mixed  train  is 
subordinate  to  the  transportation  of  freight.  Railroad  corporations 
are  bound  to  the  exercise  of  the  highest  degree  of  care  and  dili- 
gence in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  But  there  are  necessary 
differences  between  passenger  and  freight  trains;  and,  although 
a  limited  discretion  may  be  exercised  as  to  what  rolling  stock  and 
equipment  are  necessary  for  the  suitable  and  proper  operation  of  a 
railroad  carrying  passengers,  the  legitimate  exercise  of  this  discre- 
tion begins  only  when  the  mode  of  carrying  passengers  is  distinct 
from  the  mode  of  carrying  freight."  In  this  last  sentence  we 
have  the  gist  of  the  decision,  and  the  court  skilfully  led  up  to  it 
with  the  statements  about  the  charter  obligation  to  operate  the  road 
suitably  and  properly,  in  order  to  avoid  the  general  rule  that  the 
court  will  not  interfere  with  the  management  of  railways  in  these 
respects  except  where  the  act  sought  to  be  enforced  is  specific,  and 
the  right  to  its  performance  in  the  manner  proposed  clear  and 
undoubted. 

A  new  duty  is  hereby  imposed  upon  railroad  companies— one 
which,  if  they  are  rigorously  obliged  to  fulfil  it,  will  put  some  of 
them  to  great  inconvenience.  The  Illinois  court  qualified  their  de- 
cision by  declaring  that  the  expense  of  running  a  train  especially 
for  passengers  should  be  justified  by  the  amount  of  business  done 
on  the  particular  line  of  road  over  which  the  daily  passenger  train 
is  to  be  run.  This  qualification,  however,  is  shorn  of  much  of  its 
effect  by  the  court's  refusal  to  give  weight  to  the  allegation  that  the 
Eldorado  line,  considered  separately,  did  not  earn  enough  to  justify 
the  expense  of  running  a  daily  passenger  train.  The  court  re- 
marked:  "The  appellee  operates  its  main  road  and  its  leased 
branches  [one  of  which  was  the  Eldorado  line]  as  one  system, 
and,  as  thus  operated,  the  main  road  and  its  branches  yield  the  net 
yearly  income  of  about  |6oo,ooo."  "The  whole  business  of  the 
various  parts  operated  as  one  line  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion." Therefore,  "a  small  part  of  the  continuous  line,  which 
happens  to  run  through  a  section  of  country  where  the  freight  is 
not  so  much  and  the  passengers  are  not  so  many  as  on  some  other 
parts  of  the  line/'  cannot  be  taken  by  itself  and  the  train  service 
regulated  accordingly. 

This  decision  may  be  justified  by  the  conditions  of  transporta- 
tion in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  applicable 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  reasonableness  of  the  require- 
ment should  be  scrutinized  in  each  particular  case,  and  to  deter- 
mine judicially  that  a  daily  passenger  train  is  the  minimum  of 
service  that  a  railroad  company  may  provide  for  those  who  ride 
on  its  line  seems  likely  to  result  sometimes  in  injustice  to  the  com- 
pany, and  ultimately  to  harm  some  sections  of  the  people.  Pros- 
perous railroad  companies  will  be  slower  to  extend  their  branches 
into  untapped  country  districts  if  they  are  to  be  forced  to  operate 
according  to  a  rule  of  law  which  fails  to  take  into  account  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  the  comparative  necessity  of  transpor- 
tation facilities. 
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There  are  few  cases  at  all  like  the  one  under  consideration,  bat 
their  very  larity  shows  the  reluctance  of  the  courts  to  issue  a  writ 
of  mandamus  prescribing  the  performance  of  certain  actions  to 
quasi-public  corporations.  They  hardly  ever  take  any  steps  before 
requiring  the  clearest  proof  that  it  was  intended  by  the  legislature 
to  make  the  corporation  actively  perform  the  alleged  duty.  In  re 
7^  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  R.  Co.^  17  New  Brunswick  (i 
Pugsley  &  Burbidge)  667  (1878),  is  a  case  frequently  cited  as  de- 
ciding that  a  railroad  company  can  be  compelled  to  run  daily  trains 
over  its  line.  This  duty,  however,  was  especially  imposed  by  the 
statute  under  which  the  Canadian  Railway  was  incorporated,  and, 
besides,  from  what  appears  in  the  report,  the  company  was  held  to 
comply  with  this  express  stipulation  by  running  daily  over  its  line 
a  mixed  train,  just  as  the  Missouri  Company  was  doing  before  the 
writ  of  mandamus  issued  against  it.  The  case  of  7%e  Ohio  &* 
Mississippi  Jiaiiway  Company  y.  The  People^  120  111.  200  (1887), 
while  somewhat  different  in  its  fects,  is  against  the  position  jiow 
taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  The  statement  in  that 
case,  that  *<a  company  running  a  daily  passenger  train  each  way 
over  an  unprofitable  road  certainly  does  fully  as  much  as  the  law 
requires  of  it,  so  fiu-  as  passenger  trains  are  concerned,*'  should  not 
be  taken,  as  it  is  by  the  present  Supreme  Court,  to  hold  affirma- 
tively that  a  daily  passenger  train  is  always  required  to  be  run. 
For  in  the  case  decided  in  1887  the  railroad  was  running  already 
a  daily  passenger  train,  and  the  court  was  merely  stating  that  the 
railroad  was  furnishing  sufficient  service — ^not  that  it  was  furnishing 
too  little  or  just  enough  to  pass  muster.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also, 
that  the  mandamus  was  refused  in  the  former  case,  and  that  the 
court  then  used  the  following  language  :  ''  It  is  believed  no  case 
can  be  found  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  statutory  requirement,  has 
gone  to  the  length  of  holding  that  a  railway  company  may  be  com- 
pelled by  mandamus  to  increase  the  number  of  trains  on  its  road, 
or  to  run  daily  a  particuku-  number  of  trains  over  its  road ;  and  we 
are  satisfied  there  is  no  common  law  authority  for  making  such  an 
order."  Now,  since  the  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  a  man- 
damus to  run  a  daily  train  for  passengers  only  over  a  railroad  line, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  requirement 
of  passenger  service  may  be  seriously  questioned. 


Statute  of  Limitations  ;  Action  for  Consequential  Dam- 
ages ;  Contract  for  the  Benefit  of  Third  Persons.  In  Kuhi 
V.  Chicago  6f  Northwestern  Ry,  Co.^  77  N.  W.  155  (Wisconsin, 
Nov.  I,  1898),  a  railroad  company  with  proper  authority,  having 
constructed  its  track  on  a  public  street,  afterwards  sold  out  to 
another  company,  which  agreed  to  pay  all  its  existing  debts,  lia- 
bilities and  obligations.  A  property  owner  along  the  line  of  the 
road,  entitled  to  damages  because  of  the  obstruction  to  the  street, 
instituted  suit  against  the  second  company.  It  was  pleaded  in  de- 
fence that  the  statutory  period  had  elapsed  during  which  the  action 
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might  have  been  maintained.  The  agreement  of  the  company  to 
aflsome,  among  other  responsibilities,  the  liability  of  the  original 
company  to  the  plaintiff,  was,  however,  held  to  constitute  a  new 
and  independent  contract  for  his  benefit,  which  the  running  of  the 
statute  against  the  former  company  could  not  defeat. 

With  due  respect  to  the  learnt  judges  who  are  responsible  for 
the  above  decision,  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  their  posi- 
tion. A  person  whose  property  has  been  injured  in  the  exercise  of 
eminent  domain  has  the  right  to  proceed  under  the  special  statutes 
giving  him  a  remedy,  or  by  the  common  law  action  of  trespass,  if 
the  injury  is  one  within  its  application.  In  either  case  the  wrong 
is  not  a  breach  of  contract. 

The  measure  of  damages  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  land  immediately  before  such  construction  and  immediately 
after  its  substantial  completion :  Railroad  Co,  v.  Burson^  61  Pft.  369 
(1869).  Upon  such  completion  the  damages  are  at  once  recover- 
able, and  must  all  be  recovered  in  one  action  :  Railroad  Co,  v.  Mc- 
Auley^  121  111.  160  (1887);  Lyles  v.  Railroad  Co,^  73  Tex.  95 
(1889)  ;  Lohr  V.  Railroad  Co.  10  N.  E.  (N.  Y.)  528  (1887). 
The  English  cases  have  confined  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  no 
person  can  become  entitled  to  any  rights  under,  or  demand  the 
performance  of,  a  contract  to  which  he  is  not  a  party  to  its  nar- 
rowest limits.  See  Pollock  on  Contracts,  196  ^/x^^.,  and  Anson 
on  Contracts,  2r2  ^/  seq.  The  broadest  accepted  statement  of  the 
rule  in  this  country  is,  that  a  party  may  maintain  assumpsit  on  a 
parol  promise  made  to  another  for  his  benefit.  Judge  Bigelow  (on 
whose  statement  of  the  principle  in  Brewer  v.  Dyer^  7  Cush.  337 
(r85r),  the  court  seems  to  have  relied),  in  his  book  on  Torts,  p. 
619,  upon  the  cases  of  telegraphic  dispatches,  contends  that  the 
action  is  not  ex-contractu^  but  founded  on  the  wrong  of  which  the 
contract  is  the  occasion.  An  examination  of  the  authorities,  how- 
ever, fails  to  disclose  any  decisions  which  may  be  regarded  as  sus- 
taining a  broader  proposition  than  that  which  extends  the  right  to 
all  actions  where  assumpsit  may  be  maintained. 

In  Brewer  v.  Dyer^  7  Cush.  337  (1851),  Bigelow,  J.,  said: 
' '  Upon  the  principle  of  law,  long  recognized  and  clearly  estab- 
lished in  this  commonwealth,  that  where  one  person,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  engages  with  another,  by  simple  contract,  to  do 
some  act  for  the  benefit  of  a  third,  the  latter,  who  would  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  act,  may  maintain  an  action  for  the  breach  of 
such  engagement.  In  the  case  of  Carnegie  v.  Morrison^  2  Met. 
381,  all  the  authorities  are  fully  reviewed  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  and  the  rule  of  law  clearly  vindicated  and  established.  It 
does  not  rest  upon  the  ground  of  any  actual  or  supposed  relation- 
ship between  the  parties,  as  some  of  the  cases  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate, nor  upon  the  reason  that  the  defendant,  by  entering  into 
such  an  agreement,  has  impliedly  made  himself  the  agent  of  the 
plaintiff,  but  upon  the  broader  and  more  satisfactory  basis  that  the 
law,  operating  cm  the  act  of  the  parties,  creates  the  duty,  estab- 
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lishes  the  priority,  and  implies  the  promise  and  the  obligation  on 
which  the  action  is  founded."  The  facts  were  that  the  plaintiff 
had  leased  his  premises  to  one  who  subsequently  surrendered  them 
to  a  third  person,  who  thereupon  agreed  with  his  vendor  to  pay 
the  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  it  was  held  that  the  landlord,  who  ac- 
quiesced in  hi$  possession,  was  entitled  to  recover  on  this  promise. 

Jn  the  case  under  discussion  the  contract  was  not  the  occasion  of 
the  injury,  and  the  telegraphic  dispatch  cases  are  not  relevant. 
**  Where  an  action  rests  upon  a  promise,  a  new  promise  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  indebtedness  so  absolute  that  from  it  a  promise  to  pay 
may  be  implied,  will  start  the  statute  of  limitations  sifresh.  But  in 
case  of  a  tort,  an  admission  that  it  was  committed  within  six  years 
cannot  make  the  party  guilty  of  committing  it  afresh:"  13  Am.  & 
Eng.  Ency.  of  Law,  749;  Oothauty.  Thompson^  20  Johns  (N.Y.) 
277  (1823)  ;  Goodwyn  v.  Goodtvyn^  16  Ga.  114  (1854)  ;  Galla- 
gher  V.  Hollingsworth^  3  H.  &  M.  (Md.)  122  (1793)  i  Brands. 
Langstreth,  15  N.  Y.  325  (1857)  ;  Fritz  v.  Shade^  9  Hun.  (N.Y.) 
145  (1S76);  Armstrong  V.  Swan^  109  P^.  177  (1885);  Ott  y. 
Whitworth^  8  Hump.  (Tenn.)  494  (1847)  ;  Hurst  v.  Parker^  1 
B.  &  Aid.  92  (1818)  ;  Taeevur  v.  Stuart^  6  B.  &  C.  303  (1827)  ; 
Morton  v.  Chandler^  8  Me.  9  (1831)  ;  Whitehead  v.  Howard^  2 
B.  &  B.  372  (.1823)  ;  Shorty.  McCarthy,  3  B.  &  Aid.  626  (1820). 

In  Burst  v.  Parker,  i  B.  &  Aid.  92  (1818),  cited  with  ap- 
provalin  Oothmttv.  Thompson,  20  Johns (N.  Y.)  279  (1823),  ''in 
trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  coal  mines  and  taking  away 
coal,"  there  was  a  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations  and  replication 
thereto  in  the  afl&rmative.  At  the  trial  no  evidence  was  given  to 
show  that  the  trespass  was  actually  committed  within  six  years.  It 
was  held  that  evidence  of  a  promise  to  make  compensation  by  the 
defendant  before  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  when  he 
was  threatened  with  an  action  for  taking  away  coal,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  this  issue,  by  which  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to 
prove  the  affirmative  that  he  had  a  good  cause  of  action  within  six 
years  of  the  commencement  of  the  suit.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been 
held,  in  an  action  founded  in  tort,  that  a  distinct  promise  to  pay, 
provided  plaintiff  would  not  bring  suit,  might  operate  by  way  of 
estoppel,  but  not  to  revive  the  dead  tort:  Armstrong  v.  Levan, 
109  Pi.  177  (1885). 

The  present  case  must  also  be  distinguished  from  one  where  the 
railroad  company  had  executed  its  bond  to  the  injured  property 
owner.  By  the  acceptance  of  the  bond  the  acts  of  such  company 
are  made  lawful,  and  the  property  owner  is  relegated  to  an  action 
upon  the  bond:  Keller y.  Railroad  Co.,  151  Pa.  67  (1892).  A 
change  in  ownership  of  the  railroad  property  neither  revives  the 
old  nor  creates  a  new  cause  of  action :  Frankle  v.  Jackson,  Re- 
ceiver, 30  Fed.  398. 
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The  Law  of  Bakkruptcy.     By  Edwin  C.  Brandenburg.     Chi- 
cago :  Callaghan  &  Co.     1898. 

Any  new  treatise  on  the  National  Bankruptcy  Law  of  1898 
naturally  and  necessarily  challenges  comparison  with  the  already 
numerous  books  on  the  subject,  and  especially  with  that  of  William 
M.  Collier  (Bender,  1898),  which  is  much  the  most  satis&ctory 
effort  to  treat  the  subject  that  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer 
of  this  review.  There  are  some  details,  at  least,  in  which  Bran- 
denburg has  improved  somewhat  on  his  predecessor.  They  both 
recognize  the  necessity  of  printing  at  length  the  corresponding 
sections  of  the  Act  of  1867 ;  but  Brandenburg  has  inserted  the 
required  sections  immediately  after  the  sections  of  the  Act  of  1898, 
to  which  they  are  comparable,  thus  assisting  the  practitioner  more 
than  Collier,  who  reprints  the  Act  of  1867  only  as  a  whole  at  the 
end  of  his  treatise.  It  probably  is  wiser,  too,  to  subdivide  the 
sections  according  to  their  clauses,  allowing  each  clause  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  notes  immediately  pertaining  to  it.  Collier's  method 
of  combining  all  the  notes  at  the  close  of  each  section  makes  it 
occasionally  difficult  to  ascertain  just  which  notes  refer  to  any  given 
clause.  Of  course,  too,  it  goes  without  saying,  that  Brandenburg 
gains  by  postponing  his  publication  until  the  rules  and  forms  had 
been  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court.  This  advantage,  however, 
can  readily  be  regained  by  Collier  upon  the  publication  of  the 
second  edition. 

When  the  reviewer  has  mentioned  these  points,  however,  he  has 
said  all  that  can  properly  be  said  in  favor  of  the  later  book.  In 
its  general  treatment  of  the  important  problems  of  substantive  law 
involved  in  the  interpretation  of  the  bankrupt  law,  Brandenburg 
has  not  by  any  means  appreciated  his  opportunity.  Evidently  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
his  works,  as  is  amply  proved  by  the  very  full  and  elaborate  notes, 
but  the  result  is  in  a  somewhat  crude  and  undigested  form,  pain- 
fully suggesting  to  the  consecutive  reader  a  digest  rather  than  a 
text  book.  The  cases  are,  perhaps,  all  referred  to,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  which  are  the  leading  cases, 
and  especially  is  this  true  where  the  authorities  are  conflicting.  If 
the  conflict  is  noticed  at  all,  there  is  certainly  no  assistance  given 
to  the  reader  by  means  of  comparison  of  the  authorities — ^much 
less  by  an  expression  of  the  author's  opinion — in  arriving  at  the 
proper  conclusion.  This  criticism  might  be  illustrated  from  any 
of  the  more  important  sections  of  the  act ;  among  others  by  the 
following,  selected  almost  at  random:  §  2,  page  22,  where  the 
important  question  of  the  authority  of  the  district  court  over  liens 
is  hardly  noticed  (see  page  22) ;  §  3,  where  fraudulent  convey- 
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anccs,  preference,  insolvency  and  intent,  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  the  law  aie  inadequately  treated ;  §  63,  b,  in  which  the 
propriety  of  proving  claims  arising  out  of  mere  torts  is  apparently 
not  dreamed  of;  and  §  67,  (,  where  the  author  throws  no  light 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  apparent  conflict  between  the  clarae, 
and  clause  C  of  the  same  section. 

On  the  whole,  after  the  really  entertaining  and  suggestive  treat- 
ment by  Collier  of  the  same  subject,  the  study  of  the  book  seemed 
comparatively  dry  and  unprofitable. 

i?.  jD.  B. 


The  Law  of  Evidence.  .  By  Sidney  L.  Phipson,  M.  A.  (Cantab.) 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don: Stevens  &  Haynes.     1898. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  tried  to  fill  the  gap  between  Ste- 
phen's Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  and  the  great  and  complete 
work  on  Evidentiary  Law  by  Taylor.  The  analysis  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  matter  are  very  similar  to  those  made  by  Ste- 
phen. The  first  edition  came  out  in  1892.  In  the  edition  before 
us  the  chapter  on  the  Admissibility  of  Extrinic  Evidence  to  Affect 
Documents  has  been  much  amplified  and  remodeled ;  and  certain 
extraneous  topics  dealt  with  in  Taylor  have  been  purposely  omitted. 
The  volume  is  especially  valuable  and  useful  for  the  complete  list 
of  cases,  brought  down  to  January,  1898,  and  forming  practically 
a  complete  digest  of  Englidi  and  Irish  Decisions  on  Evidence.  It 
also  contains  an  index  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  titles  of  all 
the  principal  English  statutes.  The  volume  is  the  ordinary  size 
and  contains  about  600  pages. 

P.  D.  L  M. 


The  Factory  Acts.  By  the  late  Alexander  Redgrave,  C.  B., 
Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories.  Seventh  Edition. 
By  Jasper  A.  Redgrave  and  H.  S.  Scrivener,  M.  A.  London: 
Shaw  &  Sons ;  Butterworth  &  Co.     1898. 

The  seventh  edition  of  Redgrave's  Factory  Acts  will  prove  of 
renewed  value  to  the  British  practitioner  whose  duties  lead  him  to 
consult  the  complicated  Acts  of  Parliament  in  relation  to  the  regu- 
lation of  factories  and  workshops.  The  book  opens  with  an  intro- 
duction giving  the  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  then 
follow  the  statutes  now  in  force,  which  are  in  most  instances  set 
forth  at  length,  with  copious  annotations  and  references  to  cases. 
The  index  is  a  ready  guide  to  the  mass  of  information  contained  in 
the  work.  Americans  who  are  concerned  with  the  question  of 
factory  regulation  in  its  many  phases  will  find  that  this  well-edited 
volume  indicates  in  a  clear  and  systematic  manner  how  the  problem 
has  been  treated  in  a  country  where  much  serious  thought  has  been 
devoted  to  it. 

T.  5.  W. 
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A  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  YEARS  OF  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION.—PART  I. 

During  the  one  hundred  and  ten  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  last  of  the  thirteen  **  original "  states  adopted  the 
National  Constitution,  fifteen  positive  and  avowed  amendments 
to,  or  alterations  of,  it  have  been  made.  The  first  ten  were 
adopted  together,  and  form  what  is  known  as  the  *'  Bill  of 
Rights,"  and  were  practically  contemporaneous  with  the  Con- 
stitution itself  Of  the  remaining  five,  the  first  simply  denies 
a  certain  **  construction  *'  to  an  existing  article.  The  second 
makes  some  not  very  radical  changes  in  the  method  of 
choosing  a  President  and  Vice-President  by  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. The  last  three,  important  as  are  their  practical  effects, 
are  closely  in  line  with  the  "  Bill  of  Rights " — ^the  most 
drastic  change  being  the  absolute  prohibition  of  slavery. 
These  five  amendments  were  declared  in  force  in  1798,  1804, 
1865,  1868  and  1870,  and  will  all  be  noticed  more  fully  later 
on.  They  are  only  mentioned  here  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
fact  that  the  positive  and  avowed  changes  in  the  Constitution 
have  not  been  numerous  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  they 
have  not  been  fundamental.  We  shaH  find,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  unavowed  and  indirect  alterations  and  amendments, 
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by  way  of  judicial  construction  and  by  the  gradual  growth  of 
certain  practices  now  so  customary  that  we  have  ceased  to 
notice  them,  have  so  changed  the  Constitution  as  it  framers 
and  contemporaries  understood  and  intended  it,  that  it  has  all 
but  lost  its  identity.  It  is  not  putting  the  case  too  strongly  to 
say  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  to-day,  is  not  that  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  years  ago,  but  merely  a  growth  from  it ;  and,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  that  upon  this  growth  there  have  been  grafted 
certain  limbs  which  would  never  have  shot  forth  from  the 
original  tree.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  progress  of  these 
changes  in  the  Constitution.  The  study  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest, at  least,  to  me ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  without  interest  to  any  student  of  American  history.  It  is 
not  my  wish  or  intention  to  do  over  again  what  has  already 
been  so  well  done  more  than  once — that  is,  to  write  a  history 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Of  course,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  what  the  Constitution  really  meant  to  its  framers  and 
contemporaries,  I  must  necessarily  speak  of  things  which  oc- 
curred before  its  adoption,  and  which  led  to  its  adoption ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  avoid  repetition  of  what  others 
have  told  before  me.  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  avoid  a  few 
pages  that  will  seem  elementary  to  all  who  are  &miliar  with  the 
general  theme;  but  the  same  difficulty  confronts  all  writers  on 
historical  subjects,  and  all  are  compelled  to  meet  it  as  best 
they  may. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  finally  adopted  in 
1789,  contained  a  preamble  and  seven  articles.  These  articles 
were  divided  into  sections,  the  whole  being  shorter  than  many 
a  modem  statute.  Our  first  inquiry  will  be,  How  did  this  in- 
strument come  into  being,  and  what  was  it  thought  to  be  and 
intended  to  be,  as  a  whole,  by  its  framers  and  adopters  ? 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution — I  omit  the  ad- 
jective "American,"  as  that  struggle  must  ever  be  to  us  ikt 
Revolution — ^there  were  thirteen  distinct  commonwealths,  each 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  remaining  twelve  by  any  politi- 
cal bond.  True,  each  was  a  dependency  of  the  British  Crown; 
but  so  were  other  colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  And 
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there  were  distinct  diflerences  in  the  character  and  closeness 
of  the  dependence  upon  the  Mother  Country.  The  colonies 
had  widely  different  histories — ^their  early  settlements  had  not 
been  the  same.  An  account  of  these  diflerences  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  work,  but  the  fact  of  their  existence  is  of 
great  importance,  and  must  be  borne  in  mind  constantly  in 
studying  their  gradual  steps  toward  union.  They  are  usually 
classed  as  provindal,  proprietary  and  charter  governments. 
But  each  and  ail  of  them  had  local  legislatures  or  assemblies, 
one  branch  of  which  was  chosen  directly  by  the  people.  And 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  any  one  of  them  without 
noticing  how  tenaciously  they  clung  to  the  rights  and  powers 
of  these  legislatures  or  assemblies — how  jealous  they  were  of 
any  curtailment  or  infringement  of  these  rights  and  powers. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
after  having  been  harassed  by  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
English  Parliament  and  ministers  for  ten  years,  that  anything 
like  united  eflbrt  to  guard  their  rights  was  made.  It  seems 
that,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  they  could  not  have 
united  in  a  general  government  for  any  purpose,  and  it  was 
nowhere  contended  that  they  could.  When,  however,  in  May, 
1774,  it  was  learned  that  by  act  of  Parliament  the  port  of 
Boston  was  to  be  closed,  all  the  colonies  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  for  action  ;  that  this  attempt  to  punish  Massachu- 
setts for  insisting  upon  her  rights  was  a  blow  at  every  colony 
on  the  continent ;  and,  after  consultation,  they  determined  on 
a  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia  the  following  September — 
in  fact,  Virginia  suggested  an  annual  Congress — and  in  due 
time  the  first  Continental  Congress  assembled,  composed,  in 
their  own  words,  of  "  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  good 
people  of  these  colonies,"  Georgia  alone  being  unrepresented.  . 
As  Curtis  remarks,  in  his  admirable  History  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, "  No  precedent  existed  for  the  mode  of  action  to  be 
adopted  by  this  assembly.  There  was,  therefore,  at  the  outset, 
no  established  principle  which  might  determine  the  nature  of 
the  union.'* 

The  idea,  however,  of  united  action  by  the  colonies  in  Con 
gress  or  convention  assembled,  was  not  entirely  new.    In  1765 
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all  but  four  of  them  (Virginia,  New  Hampshire,  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina)  sent  delegates,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  to  a  convention  in  New  York  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  public  affidrs,  and  this  convention  made 
public  declaration  that  the  liberties  of  the  colonies  were 
founded  on  natural  rights,  not  on  royal  charters,  and  denying 
the  right  of  taxation  without  representation.  But  the  Con- 
gress of  1774  was  the  first  Continental  Congress,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  taking  united  action  of  some  sort  The 
proceedings  are,  therefore,  highly  important  to  us  in  this  in- 
quiry. The  first  day  of  the  session  was  taken  up  with  the 
presentation  of  credentials,  after  the  Congress  had  unani- 
mously chosen  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  President,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Thomson,  Secretary.  The  credentials  differed  in  niany 
particulars — all  alike,  except  one  or  two,  which  simply  certify 
the  appointment  of  the  delegates,  direct  their  representatives 
to  consider  with  their  fellow-members  some  means  by  which 
the  present  difficulties  can  be  overcome  and  their  recurrence 
prevented ;  a  few  are  instructed  to  consider  the  best  way  of 
ending  the  "  unhappy  differences  "  between  the  colonies  and 
the  Mother  Country.  The  delegates  had  been  variously  ap- 
pointed— ^some  by  popular  meetings  held  for  the  purpose, 
some  by  the  committees  of  correspondence,  some  by  direct 
vote  (New  York),  some  by  special  conventions.  In  one  case 
— Rhode  Island — ^the  commission  to  the  delegates  nomi- 
nated by  the  legislature  was  actually  secured  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  Captain  General  of  the  province  They  are 
commissioned  to  represent  the  colony  "in  consulting  upon 
proper  measures  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  several  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament  for  levying  taxes  upon  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  America  without  their  consent,  and  particularly  an 
act  lately  passed  blocking  up  the  port  of  Boston,  and  upon 
proper  measures  to  establish  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
colonies  upon  a  just  and  solid  foundation."  The  number  of 
delegates  from  the  various  colonies  diflfered  from  two  each 
from  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  to  eight  from  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  very  evident,  from  the  tone  of  the  credentials 
and  from  the  circumstances,  that  each  delegation  was  consid- 
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lered  as  a  unit  rq>resenting  its  particular  colony,  and  that  there 
was  no  thought  of  individual  voting. 

On  the  second  day  it  was  determined  that  each  of  the  colo- 
nies should  have  one  vote,  there  being  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining their  relative  importance.  They  also  resolved  to  sit 
with  closed  doors,  and,  fiurther,  to  appoint  two  committees,  one 
to  *'  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies  in  general,  the  several 
instances  in  which  those  rights  are  violated  or  infringed,  and 
the  means  proper  to  be  pursued  for  obtaining  a  restoration  of 
them ;"  the  other  "  to  examine  and  report  the  several  statutes 
which  affect  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  colonies."  Two 
delegates  from  each  colony  were  afterwards  appointed  on  the 
first  committee,  and  one  from  each  colony  on  the  second  com- 
mittee. 

On  Saturday,  September  24th,  less  than  three  weeks  afler 
its  appointment,  the  first  committee  brought  in  its  report  of 
the  violations  of  American  rights,  which  was  immediately 
read,  and  its  consideration  postponed  until  Monday,  Congress 
in  the  meantime  to  deliberate  '*  on  the  means  most  proper  to 
be  used  for  the  restoration  of  our  rights." 

There  is  pathos  in  this  action,  as  it  seems  to  me :  the  state- 
ment of  the  violations  of  their  rights  it  was  necessary  to  make 
formal  and  complete,  but  every  member  was  but  too  familiar 
with  them  already,  and  all  were  eager  to  hasten  redress^  too 
impatient  for  this  fondly  hoped-for  result  to  be  willing  to  post- 
pone for  an  hour  consideration  of  means  to  accomplish  it 

On  Monday,  the  day  to  which  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
port had  been  deferred.  Congress  was  still  too  busy  considering 
the  remedy  to  attend  to  aught  else,  and  they  continued  this 
consideration  until  the  next  day,  when  they  unanimously 
resolved  to  boycott  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  after  December 
I,  1774,  as  to  imports,  and  the  day  after,  as  to  exports  after 
September  i,  1775,  "unless  the  grievances  of  America  are 
redressed  before  that  time,"  and  this  a  century  before  Captain 
Boycott  was  compelled  to  harvest  his  own  crop!  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  plan  for  carrying  this  reso- 
lution into  efTect. 

This  was  the  first  positive,  definite,  step  taken  by  the  colo- 
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flies  as  a  whole.  A  few  days  later,  however  (on  October  ist), 
they  unanimously  resolved  upon  a  **  loyal  address  to  his 
Majesty,  dutifully  requesting  the  royal  attention  to  the  griev- 
ances/' etc,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  it.  In  this, 
and  subsequent  resolutions,  the  expression  "America,"  or  "All 
America,"  is  frequently  used  to  designate  the  colonies  col- 
lectively or  the  people  of  the  colonies  collectively:  for 
example,  they  approve  the  resistance  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
late  acts  of  Parliament,  and  say  that  if  it  is  attempted  to  carry 
these  acts  into  effect  forcibly  "AU  America  ought  to  support 
them  in  their  opposition."  The  idea  of  the  essential  oneness 
of  the  settlements  in  America  was  gradually,  perhaps  imper- 
ceptibly, growing. 

Moreover,  but  a  few  days  later,  in  a  letter  to  General  Gage 
remonstrating  with  him  for  raising  fortifications,  they  say  that 
he  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  "  the  determined  resolutions  of  the 
colonies,  for  the  preservation  of  their  common  rights,  to  uniU 
in  opposition  to "  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  And  also,  that 
they  (Congress)  have  been  appointed  '*  guardians  of  these 
rights."  They,  in  addition,  unanimously  resolve  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  the  People  rf  British  America,  setting  forth  the 
necessity  of  "  firm,  united,  and  invariable  "  observation  of  the 
measures  recommended  by  Congress. 

On  the  twelfth  of  October  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  brought  in  its  report  as  to  a  plan  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  non-importation,  etc.,  resolutions.  It  was  laid  on  the  table 
for  the  present,  its  consideration  resumed  three  days  later 
(Saturday)  and  continued  on  Monday.  The  journal  says, 
"the  consideration  of  the  plan  of  association  was  resumed," 
having  previously  called  it  simply  the  "  plan  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  non-importation,  etc.,  resolution."  On  October  20th 
it  was  agreed  to  and  signed.  After  reciting  the  grievances, 
they  say  that,  in  order  to  obtain  redress, "  we  (the  delegates  of 
the  several  colonies,  etc.,)  do  for  ourselves,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  colonies  we  represent,  firmly  agree  and  associate 
under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of  our  country  " 
to  carry  out  the  non-importation  resolutions,  and  mutually 
assist  each  other  in  lessening  the  inconvenience  caused  by 
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their  action.  They  resolve  upon  a  Committee  of  Observation 
in  each  colony  to  watch  "  the  conduct  of  all  persons  touching 
this  association/'  and  to  publish  all  cases  of  violation  of  it  in 
the  Gazette^  so  as  to  hold  the  oflTender  up  to  public  detestation 
and  contempt,  and  thenceforth  he  or  she  was  to  be  let  severely 
alone  and  no  more  dealt  with.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  sanction  suggested,  so  that  Congress  did  not  entertain 
any  idea  of  giving  gavemmenUU  powers  of  any  kind  to  this 
"  association."  But,  none  the  less,  it  was  a  union  for  certain 
purposes.  With  this  direct  purpose  of  uniting  all  America  in 
the  common  cause,  an  address  to  the  people  of  Quebec  was 
prepared — ^in  it  is  used  this  significant  language:  "Your 
province  is  the  only  link  wanting  to  complete  the  bright, 
strong  Ouun  of  Unions  "  unite  with  us  in  our  social  compact ^ 
"that  you  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  our  Confedera- 
tion.'* And  in  the  petition  which  they  sent  to  the  King,  they 
style  themselves  "  We,  your  Majesty's,  faithful  subjects  of  the 
Colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  etc.,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and 
the  inhabitants  of  those  colonies  who  have  deputed  us  to  rep- 
resent them  in  General  Congress." 

Such  was  the  actual  work  of — such  were  the  actual  words 
used  by — ^the  Congress  of  1774.  All  that  its  members  said 
and  did  must  ever  be  of  interest.  But  a  great  part  of  it  is 
foreign  to  our  present  inquiry.  Writing  forty  years  later  Mr. 
John  Adams  does  not  treat  his  fellow-members  in  this  never- 
theless remarkable  Congress  with  much  respect.  His  letter 
to  Mr.  Jefferson  of  November  12,  181 3,  is  amusing;  but  the 
only  important  sentence  for  us  is  that  he  says  they  were  *'  one- 
third  tones,  another  whigs,  and  the  rest  mongrels."  However 
divergent  their  general  views,  they  all  recognized  the  urgent 
necessity  of  union.  In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  says  :  ''Above  all,  and  more  than 
all,  the  foundations  of  a  Grand  American  Combination  had 
been  laid,  and  the  men  upon  whom  its  success  would  depend 
had  been  brought  together,  had  been  made  to  esteem  one 
another."  Mr.  Henry  said,  in  debate,  '*  The  Constitution  of  the 
colonies  was  founded  on  the  broadest  and  most  generous 
base,"  and  in  the  underlying  thought  he  was  in  accord  with 
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many  of  his  fellow-members,  but  not  with  all.  For  Mr.  Gat- 
loway  said  truly  enough,  in  a  strict  sense,  a  little  later,  *'  I 
know  of  no  American  Constitution.  A  Virginia  Constitution,, 
a  Pennsylvania  Constitution  we  have  We  arc  totsdly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other."  Here  we  have  the  ti^^o  extremes  of 
thought ;  one  the  expression  of  a  man  who  had  a  little  earlier 
said,  **  I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American  ;**  the  other  that 
of  one  who,  a  few  years  later,  joined  the  Royalist  forces  in 
New  York.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  members  were  not 
yet  prepared,  in  the  words  of  Jay,  "  to  frame  an  American 
Constitution,"  and  he  no  doubt  also  expressed  their  views 
when  he  said  "  The  measure  of  arbitrary  power  is  not  full, 
and  I  think  it  must  run  over  before  we  undertake  to  frame  a 
new  Constitution." 

The  idea  of  an  annual  Congress,  though  suggested  by  Vir- 
ginia alone,  was  in  the  minds  of  many  at  the  time.  Joha 
Adams  particularly  favored  it  But  the  time  was  hardly  ripe.. 
The  fear  was  entertained  that  such  an  institution  would  *'  breed 
extremities  and  ruptures  "  and  must  either  "  be  discontinued 
or  we  must  defend  it  with  ruptures:"  (Letter  of  Joseph 
Hawley  to  John  Adams,  July,  1774.)  It  may  be  feirly  said,, 
on  the  whole,  I  think,  that  while  all  were  agreed  upon  the 
necessity  for  united  action — action  as  a  whole — there  was  not 
yet  a  conscious  desire  for  real  unification,  except  on  the  part 
of  a  few  of  the — as  the  events  proved — more  far-seeing  men- 
Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  if  we  attentively  consider 
what  was  said  and  done,  that  the  whole  continent  was  really 
one  in  its  greatest  interests  and  in  the  fundamental  requisites 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  idea  of 
unification  was  germinating  in  the  minds  of  the  people  without 
their  bdng  really  conscious  of  it. 

Lucius  S.  Landreth,. 

(To  be  coatixmed.) 
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The  question  of  what  is  the  legal  eflfect  of  a  will  executed 
under  mistake  of  (act  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Cicero  and  the 
principles  of  Roman  law  are  its  foundation. 

By  civil  law  the  heir  could  not  be  disinherited  without  good 
reason/  and  it  is  from  this  the  Roman  law  on  the  subject  of 
revocation  by  mistake  of  fact  springs. 

The  mistake  of  fact  might  be  a  mistake  as  to  the  person 
named  or  a  mistake  in  the  motive  or  reason  of  the  testator. 

As  to  the  mistake  in  the  person  named  at  Roman  law  an 
error  as  to  the  person  invalidated  the  will,  and  if  the  testator 
intended  to  insert  A  as  his  hdr  and  by  error  inserted  B,  the 
inheritance  falls.  But  it  was  not  every  error  which  rendered 
a  will  invalid ;  a  false  description  did  not  if  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained who  was  meant:  Dropsie  on  Roman  Law,  p.  115. 

An  error  in  the  motive  of  the  testator  always  rendered  the 
disposition  invalid.  Thus,  if  the  testator  intended  to  insert  A,. 
but  believing  him  to  be  dead  when  he  was  not  dead,  inserted 
B,  the  former  will  be  the  heir.'  So  it  was  held  by  Cicero  that 
if  a  father  disinherited  a  son  for  some  special  reason  and  the 
reason  is  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  the  son  will  inherit ; '  and 
the  converse  is  also  true,  that  where  a  man  made  another  his 
heir  and  subsequently  found  out  that  he  was  not  his  heir  the 
will  would  be  revoked.* 

Further,  it  would  seem  that  the  Roman  law  rule,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  common  law,  that  a  change  of  circum- 
stances ^  in  the  family  of  the  testator  revoked  the  will,  was 
based  on  the  reason  of  mistake  of  fact  in  the  mind  of  the 
testator  as  to  who  was  his  heir.*     Although  the  reason  given 

<  2d  Inst.  18  to  I. 

*  Digest,  28-5 ;  Dropsie  on  Roman  Law,  p.  43. 
» I  C.  388. 

♦Justinian  Pandects,  C.  92,  Dig.  XXVIII,  Title  X. 
'  Salkowski's  Roman  Law,  p.  839 ;  Doe  v.  Lancaster,  5  Term  Rep.  58,. 
5  Ed. ;  I  Jarman  on  Wills,  124. 

•  Hamill's  San'd  Just.  256. 
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by  the  common  law  judges  for  the  rule  is  that  a  "  tacit  con- 
dition is  annexed  to  the  will  itself  that  a  change  of  circum- 
stances will  revoke  it."* 

The  mistake  of  fact  may  arise  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
the  will  or  from  a  change  of  circumstances  after  the  making  of 
the  will.  As  to  the  latter,  which  includes  the  subject  of  sub- 
sequent birth,  marriage  or  other  change  of  circumstances  of 
the  family,  it  is  outside  the  domain  of  the  present  article  which 
deals  with  mistakes  of  fact  arising  at  the  execution  of  the  will, 
and  not  such  as  arise  after  it  is  made  by  presumption  of  law, 
which  is  fully  discussed  in  Young's  Appeal^  80  American  Dec. 
517,  and  the  note  to  the  case,  and  is  largely  regulated  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Act  of  April  8,  1833. 

What,  then,  is  the  legal  eflect  of  a  will  executed  under  a 
mistake  of  fact  ?  In  the  first  place,  if  there  is  to  be  any  relief 
from  a  mistake  of  fact  or  a  mistake  of  any  kind,  it  must  be 
found  in  a  court  of  equity.'  We  have  seen  that  the  mistake 
in  a  will  may  be  as  to  the  person  or  estate  named  or  it  maybe 
as  to  the  motive.  As  to  mistakes  of  fact  in  the  person  or 
estate  named  the  law  is  very  plain,  and  although  it  is  hard  to 
sometimes  distinguish  between  the  cases,  the  prindples  are  so 
clear,  and  the  cases  have  been  so  thoroughly  gone  over  that  a 
lengthy  discussion  on  the  subject  is  needless.' 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  court  of  equity  will  only  relieve 
such  mistakes  of  fact  when  they  appear  on  the  fiice  of  the  will, 
and  this  is  founded  on  the  principle  that,  since  the  Statute  of 
Frauds,  the  intention  of  the  testator  as  expressed  in  the  will 
cannot  be  altered  by  evidence  de  hors  the  will.*  (For  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  mistakes  of  fact  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
will  or  persons  and  estate  named,  see  66  Am.  Dec.  p.  630, 
where  it  is  fully  gone  into.) 

The  question  of  what  is  the  legal  effect  of  a  mistake  of  fitct 

^  Doe  V.  Lancaster,  supra;  Brush  v,  Williasna,  4  John.  Chan.  506. 
'  Snell  V,  Atlantic  Co.,  18  L.  R.  79 ;  Whelen's  Appeal,  70  Pa.  410 ; 
McCanl  v.  Davis,  56  Pa.  435 :  Kemble  v.  Coal  Co.,  90  Pa.  344. 

•  15  Am.  &  Eng.  Bncy.  663  ;  i  Jarman  on  WiUs,  334,  ♦p.  379 ;  x  Story's 
Bq.  Jnr.  99 ;  i  Red.  on  Wills,  3d  Bd.  501 ;  Kerr  on  Prand,  448. 

*  I  Jarman,  *p.  379 ;  i  Story's  Bq.  Jnr.  99 ;  Wallize  v.  Wallize,  55  Pa. 
24 ;  X  Red.  on  Wills,  498. 
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in  a  will  when  the  mistake  is  in  the  motive  of  the  testator  has 
never  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  any  state.  In 
PadelforiTs  Estate,  190  Pa.  35  (1899),  the  facts  were  as  follows : 
One  Arthur  Padeiford  married,  and  a  child  was  bom  by  his 
wife  during  the  marriage,  subsequently  he  obtained  a  divorce 
and  later  made  his  will.  In  his  will  he  said,  that  the  child 
was  not  his  child,  and  he  therefore  did  not  leave  her  anything. 
A  bill  was  filed  by  the  child's  grandparents  to  compel  Padei- 
ford to  recognize  the  child  as  his.  This  he  did  by  a  written 
agreement,  and  the  question  which  arose  at  the  audit  was 
whether  the  will  was  revoked  pro  tanto  by  the  mistake  of  fact 
as  to  the  child's  paternity,  so  that  she  could  inherit  as  under 
the  intestate  laws.  The  auditing  judge  held  that  there  had 
been  a  mistake  of  iact  and  that  the  will  would  be  revoked  on 
that  account.  But  the  Orphans'  Court  on  hearing  exceptions, 
although  granting  that  a  mistake  "  may  perhaps  "  revoke  a 
will,  decided  that  Padelford's  Estate  did  not  come  within  the 
principle.  The  court  holding  "  that  a  presumption  arising 
from  facts  occurring  after  the  execution  of  a  will  depending  for 
its  establishment  upon  proof  of  external  circumstances  may  be 
overcome  by  proof  of  the  same  character."  And,  therefore, 
it  might  be  shown  what  the  belief  of  the  testator  really  was  as 
to  the  child's  paternity.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  this 
opinion  of  the  lower  court  for  the  reasons  as  stated  in  the  lower 
court's  opinion.  So  that  the  question  of  whether  a  will  can 
be  revoked  by  a  mistake  of  fact  is  still  unanswered. 

This  question  Judge  Sharswood  asked  in  Baxter's  Appeal,^ 
but  does  not  answer,  although  from  his  decision  it  would  seem 
that  the  Roman  law  would  be  adopted.  In  that  case  all  that 
was  decided  was  that  an  issue  druisavit  vel  non  cannot  be  had 
to  prove  whether  a  testator  was  laboring  under  a  mistake  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  his  child,  for  if  it  did  revoke  the  will,  it 
was  only  pro  tanto  and  it  would  be  a  claim  against  the  estate 
on  the  filing  of  the  account.  As  to  this  see,  also,  Doane  v. 
Lake^  32  Me.  268.  Judge  Sharswood  cites  the  case  in  Cicero's 
Oration.  I  C.  38.  where  a  father  gave  an  estate  to  a  stranger 
under  the  mistaken  belief  that  his  son  was  dead,  and  it  was 

'  I  Brewster,  p.  159. 
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held  that  the  son  would  be  instituted  in  his  place.  He  also 
cites  Swinburne  on  WiUs,  p.  395,  where,  the  rule  is  laid  down 
that  if  the  testator  expresses  a  £Use  cause,  as  because  my  son 
is  dead  thou  shalt  be  executor,  the  disposition  is  of  no  force. 
From  which  it  would  seem  that  the  Roman  law  would  be 
adopted.  In  Kendall  v.  Abbctt,  4  Ves.  Jr.  *p.  802  (1790), 
where  a  legacy  was  given  to  a  man  as  husband,  a  character 
which  he  had  falsely  assumed,  it  was  held  that  the  dvil  law 
would  be  adopted ;  but  it  would  seem  that  in  that  case  the 
reason  for  adopting  it  was  the  fraud.  A  similar  case  arose  in 
WUkinsan  w,  Johnson,  L.  R.  2d.  Eq.  319  (1866),  and  the  same 
conclusion  was  reached.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Brady  v.  Cubit, 
Doug.  30  (1778),  dtes  Gcero's  case,  and  there  is  a  dictum 
in  Gordon  v.  Gordon,  i  Mer.  141  (18 16),  to  the  same 
effect 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  where  a  will  is  revoked 
under  a  mistake  of  (act  the  revocation  can  be  set  aside.  The 
principle  is  stated  in  Williams  on  Executors,  p.  147,  and  in 
numerous  cases.  In  the  case  of  Doe  v.  Evans,  10  Adol  & 
Ellis,  228  ( 1 839),  the  testator  devised  land  to  L  with  remainder 
to  his  first  and  other  sons  and  daughter.  L  died,  and  his  son 
died  and  left  a  posthumous  daughter  whose  existence  was  not 
known  to  the  testator  when  he  revoked  the  will,  reciting  the 
death  of  L  without  issue.  Held  to  be  only  a  conditional 
revocation,  the  testator  having  become  acquainted  with  its 
existence  before  his  death.  [See  also  Campbell  v.  French, 
3  Ves.  *  321  (1787)]. 

In  Mendehalfs  Appeal,  124  Pa.  387  (1889),  the  principal  aS 
stated  was  adopted  in  this  state,  and  it  was  held  that  a  codicil 
which  revokes  a  will,  if  made  under  a  mistake  of  fact,  is  void 
generally.  But  it  modified  the  rule  to  suit  that  case,  and  held 
that  where  the  &lsity  of  the  alleged  fact  rested  on  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  testator  it  would  not  revoke  the  codicil.  In 
that  case  the  testator  revoked  a  devise  by  a  codicil  because  of 
a  gift  to  the  legatee  in  his  lifetime,  and  it  was  shown  that  there 
was  no  gift,  but  it  was  held  the  codicil  would  stand.  That 
case  carries  out  the  theory  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  testator 
which  will  be  considered  in  revocation  of  a  will,  and  when  the 
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falsity  is  something  which  he  could  have  known  all  about,  it 
is  presumed  the  full  facts  are  known  to  him. 

The  reason  given  for  the  rule  that  a  revocation  made  by 
mistake  can  be  set  aside  is,  that  it  is  a  conditional  revocation 
and  when  the  condition  &ils  the  revocation  fails.  It  may  be 
argued,  however,  that  a  revocation  under  a  mistake  of  &cts  is 
in  no  way  similar  to  a  making  of  a  will  under  a  mistake,  and 
that  a  will  is  ambulatory  during  the  life  of  the  testator  and 
contingent  on  his  death,  but  a  revocation  takes  efTect  imme- 
diately: §  2,  Hare  &  Wallace  Leading  Am.  Cases,  517. 
Further,  the  destruction  or  cancellation  of  a  will  under  statute 
is  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  revocation  and  may  be  rebutted 
by  proof  of  a  mistake  for  that  reason :  2  Hare  &  Wallace,  501. 

But  why  is  not  the  operation  of  the  will  conditional  on  the 
truth  of  the  reason  for  the  devise  in  it,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  revocation  of  a  will  is  conditional  ?  It  may  be  said 
that  the  Wills  act  has  provided  in  what  manner  a  will  can  be 
revoked  and  a  mistake  of  fact  is  not  one  of  the  ways  provided 
by  statute,  and  that  a  will  cannot  be  revoked  by  word  of 
mouth  or  subsequent  circumstances  unless  the  circumstances 
amount  to  a  revocation  at  law.'  Further,  that  parol  evidence 
dehors  the  will  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  a  mistake  or  to 
show  that  the  testator  intended  to  dispose  of  his  property 
differently,'  and  that  the  mistake  must  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  will  as  already  stated. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  mistake  in  a  con- 
tract or  a  will  does  not  make  it  void,  but  equity  will  rectify  the 
mistake,^  and  that  the  will  is  not  really  revoked  by  the  mistake 
but  only  corrected  to  suit  the  intention  of  the  testator,  which 
is  what  pro  tanto  revocation  is. 

And,  second,  that  although  when  a  testator  gives  his  prop- 
erty to  A,  and  a  false  reason  is  found  on  the  willj  or  can  be 
gathered  from  it,  although  the  mistake  does  not  appear  on  the 
£ice  of  the  will,  as  soon  as  the  facts  as  stated  or  reason  as 

'  Rothmaler  v.  Meyers,  4  Dessans,  215  ;  Plinthan  v,  Bradford,  10  Pa.  82 ; 
Williams  9.  Freeman,  83  N.  Y.  561 ;  Lewis  v.  Lord,  2  W.  &  S.  455. 

'  Wallize  v,  Wallire,  55  Pa.  242 ;  i  Redf.  499 ;  Avery  v,  Chappel, 
6  Conn.  270. 

•  Avery  ».  Chappel,  6  Conn.  270. 
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given  is  shown  to  be  £dse,  the  mistake  appears  on  the  face  of 
this  will,  and  in  Durham  v.  Avery ^  45  Conn.  61  (i877)»  it  is 
said  that  "  it  is  the  reason  that  must  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
revocation,  where  it  is  sought  to  set  the  revocation  aside  for  a 
mistake  of  (act/'  and  it  is  a  rule  that  where  a  testator  founds  his 
revocation  on  his  advice  or  belief  merely  instead  cS  making  the 
death  of  the  l^;atee  (when  he  was  not  dead)  the  reason  of  the 
revocation,  it  wdl  stand.^ 

The  case  of  Giffard  v.  Dyer^  2  R.  I.  99  (1852),  is  a  very 
near  case  to  that  of  Gcero.  In  that  case  a  testator  made  a 
mil  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  supposed  death  of  her  son,  but 
the  reason  for  the  devise,  viz.,  the  death  of  the  son,  did  not 
appear  in  the  will  itself.  It  was  held  that  the  mistake,  must 
appear  on  the  (ace  of  the  mil,  and  it  also  must  be  shown  on 
the  will  what  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  mistake.  In 
Bramby  v.  Hames^  i  Lees'  Cases,  120  (1833),  it  was  held  that 
where  a  woman  made  a  will  describing  herself  as  a  widow  on  the 
presumption  that  her  husband  was  dead,  that  it  would  be  revoked 
if  he  were  not  dead.     So  that  a  &lse  reason  revokes  the  devise. 

Further,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  is  no  material 
diflference  in  principle  between  the  rules  for  interpretation  of 
wilb  and  contracts,'  and  in  Pennsylvania  parol  evidence  to  show 
the  inducement  under  which  a  contract  is  entered  into  is  admis- 
sible.' From  which  it  would  seem  that  the  inducement  under 
which  a  will  is  executed  might  be  shown  by  parol  evidence. 
But  the  courts,  from  the  cases  already  dted,  will  not  allow 
evidence  of  intention  of  the  testator  to  be  given  generally,  and 
it  is  therefore  doubtful,  even  if  the  intention  amounts  to  an 
inducement,  whether  the  court  will  allow  it  to  be  given.  But 
where  the  intention  of  the  testator  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
will  in  the  reason  given,  the  intention  is  not  altered  in  any  way 
by  showing  the  reason  to  be  false,  for  the  condition  is  part  (^ 
the  intention. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  a  devise  should  be  set  aside 

*  Atty.  Gen.  v.  Lloyd,  3  Atl.  55a;  Atty.  Gen.  ».  Ward,  3  Vea.  327; 
I  Jar.  Perkin's  Note,  166. 

'  Greenleaf,  Evidence,  {  387 ;  Stephen  on  Evidence,  Note,  p.  161. 

*  Greenwalt  v.  Kline,  85  Pa.  369. 
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by  the  mistake  of  the  fact  at  the  time  the  will  is  executed,  and 
the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  mistake  need  not  enter  into 
the  question,  and  we  have  seen  that,  under  the  parol  evidence 
rule,  the  ground  on  which  the  mistake  is  shown  is  that  it  was 
a  conditional  devise,  and  when  the  condition  fails  the  devise  fails. 

Where  the  testator  subsequently  discovers,  and  by  another 
writing  corrects  his  mistake,  the  case  is  much  strengthened, 
for  then  the  question  of  a  change  of  circumstances  in  the 
family  arises,  and  under  Youngs  Appeal^  39  Pa.  115  (1861), 
it  would  seem  that  there  would  be  a  pro  tanto  revocation,  since 
whenever  there  is  a  change  of  circumstances  in  the  family  ot 
the  testator  which  imposes  on  him  a  new  moral  duty,  the  will 
is  revoked.     Which  case  follows  the  Roman  principle. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  subsequent  discovery,  say 
of  the  existence  of  a  child,  is  a  sufficient  change  of  circum- 
stances to  revoke  a  will  by  itself  at  common  law,  and  in 
McCuUough's  Appeal^  it  was  decided  that  the  Wills  act  only 
applied  to  "  physical  birth/'  so  that  there  could  be  no  recovery 
under  the  statute.  The  case  of  Ordisk  v.  Dermott^  2  Redfield 
(N.  Y.)  460  (1877),  would  seem  to  be  in  point.  In  that  case 
it  was  held  that  a  will  made  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  a 
living  child  is  not  revoked  by  its  discovery.  That  case  rested 
entirely  on  the  principle  that  the  birth  of  a  child  was  not  of  itself, 
without  marriage,  a  sufficient  change  of  circumstances  to  revoke 
a  will,  according  to  the  well-known  rule  of  common  law. 

The  theory  expressed  in  Young's  Appeal,  therefore,  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  common  law  theory  that  marriage  and 
birth  are  both  required  to  revoke  the  will*  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  the  Roman  law  should  be  adopted. 

In  conclusion  it  would  seem  that  a  will  executed  under  a 
mistake  of  fact  should  be  revoked  if  the  reason  for  the  devise 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  will.  Further,  that  the  proper 
method  for  the  question  to  arise  is  not  at  the  probate  of  the 
will  since  revocation  is  pro  tanto,  and  mistake  is  unlike  fraud, 
in  that  the  latter  will  revoke  the  entire  will,  while  the  former 
comes  to  the  court  of  equity  merely  for  correction. 

John  Lawrence  WetherilL 

*  1 15  Pa.  247 ;  also  Campbell  v.  Jamieson,  8  Pa.  488. 
'  Williams  on  Exe'r,  p,  341. 
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§  7.  Imffgrmfim  if  Rtqmirtmeui  tf  Law.  The  process  of 
Integratioci,  from  irfiich  it  results  that  the  terms  of  a  particular 
tiansartion  are  to  be  son^t  only  in  a  wiittoi  memorial,  is  one 
dgjcudeiit  usually  upon  the  intent  of  the  parties.  If  they 
liave  willed  that  a  certain  writing  shall  exclusively  be  and  rep- 
resent dieir  act,  dicn  the  court  will  so  treat  it ;  if  they  have 
not  so  willed,  then  the  court  will  resort  to  any  negotiations 
that  may  have  occurred,  and  to  any  dealings,  whether  oral  or 
written,  to  ascertain  and  piece  together  the  total  of  terms  of 
Ae  act  But  there  is  another  case  in  which  the  court  may 
decline  to  coasider  sundry  acts  and  dealings  as  furnishing  the 
terms  of  a  legal  act,  and  may  confine  itself  solely  to  a  single 
written  meoKMial ;  and  that  is  where  by  provision  of  law  the 
act  b  to  be  valid  only  when  it  b  transacted  in  the  shape  of  a 
single  written  memorial  When  the  law  has  provided  that  the 
only  way  in  which  an  act  may  be  given  legal  significance  or 
existence  is  by  doing  it,  and  all  of  it,  in  writing,  then  no  other 
conduct  or  dealings,  purporting  to  be  such  an  act,  can  be 
considered,  and  evidence  of  them  is,  of  course,  inadmissible 
because  tending  to  prove  an  immaterial  factitm  probemdum. 
The  diflerence  between  the  effect  of  non-integration  of  this  sort 
and  of  the  preceding  sort  is  that,  in  the  former  case  (integra- 
tion by  intent  of  the  parties),  resort  to  paroP  transactions  is 
forbidden  only  when  the  parties  have  by  intention  made  the 
single  writing  the  exclusive  memorial ;  and  if  they  have  not, 
then  resort  may  be  had  to  parol  transactions  if  any  occurred ; 
while  in  the  latter  case  (integration  by  requirement  of  law) 
resort  to  parol  transactions  is  absolutely  forbidden,'  so  that  if 
the  act  has  not  been  intc^^ted  in  writing  as  required,  a  trans- 

^  By  "  parol,  '*  in  connection  with  the  present  principle  is  properl j  meant, 
not  merely  oral  nttexancea,  bat  also  informal  writings,  s.  r.,  writings  (letters, 
memoranda,  etc)  other  than  the  single  and  final  written  memorial ;  see 
anU^  \  I. 

'  There  is  one  apparent  exception,  to  be  noted  later. 
432 
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action  in  parol  will  still  be  of  no  significance  for  the  purpose 
in  hand. 

The  cases  in  which,  by  requirement  of  law,  there  must  be 
an  integration  in  writing,  are  of  two  general  sorts :  (i)  certain 
acts  by  ordinary  persons,  creating,  transferring,  and  extin- 
guishing rights  and  obligations;  (2)  proceedings  by  judicial 
and  other  officers. 

(1)  In  only  a  few  instances  does  a  requirement  of  law  pre- 
scribe that  an  act,  to  be  valid,  must  be  reduced  to  writing ;  the 
genius  of  our  law  being  contrary  to  that  of  the  Continental 
law  in  this  respect.  Almost  universally  such  a  requirement 
i<  made  for  wills  of  realty ; '  in  most  jurisdictions  the  require- 
ment extends  to  wills  of  personalty  also ;  in  probably  all 
jurisdictions  an  exception  exists  for  oral  (nuncupative)  wills 
by  soldiers  and  sailors  in  service,  and,  sometimes,  by  persons 
on  a  deathbed  or  during  a  journey.*  In  most  jurisdictions, 
also,  grants  of  realty  are  required  to  be  reduced  wholly  to 
writing.  The  requirement  of  a  memorandum  of  certain  data 
in  a  transaction  of  sale,  provided  for  in  the  fourth  and  seven- 
teenth sections  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  requirement  of  the  above  sort ;  that  which  the  statute 
requires  is  merely  an  accompanying  or  collateral  written 
memorandum  of  some  parts  of  the  transaction ;'  it  thus  diflers 
in  the  two  important  respects  that  an  oral  contract  of  sale  may 
exist  independently  of  the  memorandum^  (whereas  the  written 
will,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  testamentary  act),  and  that  only 
certain  parts  of  the  transaction  need  be  noted  in  the  momo- 
randum  (whereas  the  written  will  must  contain  ever}'  part  of 
the  testamentary  act). 

(2)  It  has  long  been  a  principle  of  our  law,  irrespective  of 
any  statutory  requirement,  that  the  proceedings  of  a  court  exist 
and  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  "  record."  Precisely  what  the 
"  record  "  is  has  been  the  subject  of  many  detailed  rulings  and 

'  See  Jarman  on  Wills,  6  Am.  ed.  76. 
'  See  Jarman,  udt  supra ^  784. 

•  See  Browne,  Statute  of  Frauds,  cc.  17,  18. 

*  So  that,  for  example,  the  memorandum  may  be  made  after  the  actual 
contract  of  sale. 
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much  statutory  regulation ;  but  the  general  notion  conceives 
it  as  the  final  enrolment  or  written  expansion  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings  in  a  litigation,  made  by  the  clerk  or  the  judge,  and 
verified  by  the  judge.*  This  *•  record "  is,  in  legal  theory,, 
not  a  testimonial  report  by  the  officer  of  the  proceedings,  nor 
a  copy  of  some  other  written  act;  it  is  the  proceeding  and  the 
act  itself.'  Nothing  that  is  not  in  this  record  is  a  legal  act  or 
a  part  of  the  proceedings ;  what  is  not  in  the  record  has  not 
been  done ;  and,  consequently,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  some- 
thing was  done  which  is  not  noted  in  the  record,  or  that  a 
thing  noted  in  the  record  was  in  truth  done  differently.  The 
principle  applies,  of  course,  only  to  such  proceedings  as  prop- 
erly form  a  component  part  of  the  proceedings ;  and  hence 
transactions  not  properly  forming  a  part  of  the  record  may  be 
shown  otherwise  than  by  the  record ;  and  there  is  much  learn- 
ing as  to  the  discriminations  here  necessary  to  be  taken. 
Moreover,  though  in  legal  theory  the  record  is  the  proceeding 
itself,  nevertheless  it  is  usually  not  prepared  till  an  interval  of 
time  has  elapsed  after  the  actual  oral  proceeding,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  clerk  or  the  judge  has,  in  a  docket  or  a  minute- 
book,  made  a  temporary  note  of  the  various  things  done. 
'  Thus  a  question  may  arise  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the 
minutes  to  correct  the  record;*  though  even  when  this  is 
allowed,  the  record  is  still  in  legal  theory  the  proceeding  itself, 
and  stands  effective  until  formally  corrected.  Thus,  again^ 
resort  may  be  had  to  the  minutes  as  representing  and  consti- 
tuting the  proceeding,  where  the  record  proper  has  been  lost 
or  destroyed  or  has  never  been  made  up  ;  *  and  here  occurs  the 

*  See  the  aature  and  policy  of  the  doctrine  expounded  in  Pruden  v, 
Alden,  23  Pick.  184 ;  Ward  v.  Saunders,  6  Ired.  382  ;  Wells  v.  Stevens* 
2  Gray,  115. 

*  *'The  record  is  tried  by  inspection  ;  and  if  the  judgment  does  not 
there  appear,  the  conclusion  of  law  is  that  none  was  rendered : "  Nisbet, 
J.,  in  Bryant  v,  Owen,  i  Ga.  355,  367. 

*  By  making  an  entry  nunc  pro  tunc;  see  Jacks  v.  Adamson,  56  Oh. 
397  ;  State  v,  Peister  (Or.),  50  Pac.  561. 

*  *•  Until  they  can  be  made  up,  the  short  notes  must  stand  as  the 
record :  "  Pruden  v.  Alden,  23  Pick.  1S4 ;  "  Minutes  may  be  introduced 
as  ...  in  truth  for  the  time  being  constituting  the  record  itself:** 
McGrath  v,  Seagrave,  2  All.  443.  Where  the  final  record  is  lost,  the 
minutes  take  its  place :  Cook  v.  Wood,  1  McCord,  139. 
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peculiar  difference*  between  this  kind  of  integration  by  law  and 
the  preceding  kind  ;  for  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  will,  if 
no  will  in  writing  exists,  no  oral  or  other  informal  attempt  at 
a  will  may  take  its  place ;  while,  if  a  record  has  not  been  made 
up,  the  provisional  minute-book  or  docket  is  treated  as  repre- 
senting the  proceeding. 

There  are  but  few  other  official  proceedings  which  are 
treated,  after  the  analogy  of  judicial  records,  as  constituted 
solely  in  and  by  the  official  writing.  The  principle  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  records  of  a  public  corporation ;  '  and  is 
usually  applied  to  the  journals  of  a  legislature.  The  acknowl- 
edgment by  a  married  woman  that  she  signs  a  deed  of  her  own 
free  will  is  in  many  jurisdictions  treated  as  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing, and  the  official  certificate  can  thus  not  be  shown  to  be 
incorrect ;  but  other  views  have  often  (sometimes  by  express 
statute)  prevailed*  The  registration  of  a  deed  is  usually  re- 
garded as  merely  the  preservation  of  an  official  copy  of  the 
original  and  effective  document;^  but,  perhaps,  under  the 
recent  improved  systems  of  transfer  the  official  registry  may 
be  treated  on  the  principles  of  judicial  records.*  To  be  distin- 
guished from  the  principles  applicable  to  judicial  records  is  a 
principle  not  infrequently  treated  as  equivalent,  by  which  an 

^  See  note,  ante. 

'  See  Saxton  v,  Ninntis,  14  Mass.  315 ;  Thayer  v.  Steams,  i  Pick.  109 ; 
Roland  v.  District,  z6i  Pa.  102,  106.  Bnt  there  is  sometimes  a  difference, 
in  that  oral  proceedings  can  be  shown  if  no  record  was  made  :  Boggs  v. 
Ass*n,  III  Cal.  354;  Zaleaky  v,  Ins.  Co.,  102  la.  512 ;  contra^  Taylor  v, 
Henry,  2  Pick.  397. 

'  One  view  is  that  the  certificate  is  conclusiye  except  as  to  appearance 
or  jurisdiction  in  general ;  another,  that  it  is  impeachable  only  for  fraud 
or,  perhaps,  for  mistake ;  another,  that  it  may  be  contradicted  on  any 
point ;  see  the  various  views  represented  in  Elliott  v,  Peirsol,  i  Pet.  328 ; 
Edinb.  R.  L.  M.  Co.  v.  Peoples,  X02  Ala.  241 ;  Woodhead  v,  Foulds,  7 
Bush,  222 ;  Dodge  v,  HoUinshead,  6  Minn.  25,39;  Davis  v,  Howard,  172 
111.  340;  Harkins  v,  Forsyth,  11  Leigh,  294. 

*•  See  Harvey  v,  Thorpe,  28  Ala.  250;  Gaston  v,  Merriam,  33  Minn.  271 ; 
Fleming  v.  Parry,  24  Pa.  47  ;  Hastings  v,  B.  H.  T.  Co..  9  Pick.  80 ;  Ames 
V.  Phelps.  18  Pick.  314;  Jones,  Real  Property,  {  1475 ;  so  also  as  to  its 
non-conclusiveness  in  regard  to  the  time  of  recording :  Bartlett  v,  Boyd, 
34  Vt.  256 ;  Horsley  v.  Garth,  2  Gratt.  371,  391. 

^  See  articles  in  6  Harv.  L.  Rev.  302,  369,  410 ;  7  id.  24. 
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official's  report  or  certificate  of  an  act  done  before  him  by  a 
person  wishing  to  do  a  leggl  act  is  treated  as  conclusive  testi- 
mony to  the  nature  of  the  act  done.  There  are  but  few 
well-established  instances  of  this ;  the  chief  one  being  the 
magistrate's  rqx>rt,  as  required  by  many  statutes,  of  Uie  state- 
ment of  an  accused  person  examined  before  him ;  ^  here  the 
real  process  seems  to  be  the  making  of  a  specific  witness'  tes- 
timony conclusive.' 

S  8.  Parol-Etfidenci  RmU  applicable  only  between  the  Parties. 
It  is  usually  said  that  the  parol-evidence  rule  is  applicable 
only  between  the  parties.  That  this  is  correct,  for  many  pur- 
poses at  least,  may  be  seen  by  noticing  the  principle  of  the 
rule  so  &r  as  the  integration  was  made  by  intent  of  the  par- 
ties.    Their  determination  is  that,  for  the  purposes  of  consti- 

^  There  are  many  other  instances  in  which  snch  a  condnaiire  effect  has 
been  dabned  bfatnanally  denied  for  an  official  certificate ;  for  example, 
to  a  reglatration  of  birth  (Hermann  v.  State,  73  Wis.  a48) ;  to  an  enrol- 
ment of  recmita  hy  a  mililary  officer  (^^aon  v.  McClore,  50  HI.  366) ;  to 
a  notarial  certificate  ( Wood  v.Tnitt Co.,  7  How.  (Miaa.) 309, 630;  Iferrill 
9.  Sypect  (Axfc*),  44  S.  W.  46a) ;  to  the  certificate  of  an  oath-taking,  or 
jurat  (aee  R.  v.  Bmden,  9  Bast,  437 ;  Thnntoo  v.  Slatford*  x  Salk.  284; 
Sherman  v.  Needham,  4  Pick.  66). 

*  The  feature  attpcrficially  common  to  both  principles  ia  that  it  is  for- 
bidden to  show  that  the  thing  was  done  other  than  as  ststed  in  the  docn- 
mait  Bnt  the  reasons  for  this  identical  result  are  not  the  same  in  both 
cases.  In  the  case  of  a  judicial  record,  the  record  ia  the  proceeding; 
consequently  nothing  else  may  be  consulted  as  constituting  the  proceed- 
ing.  In  the  caae  of  an  official's  report,  the  effiectiYe  legal  act  is  still  what 
was  done  or  said  before  him ;  and  his  writing  is  no  more  than  a  reporting 
or  testifying  to  that  act  of  another  person  ;  it  is  a  preferred  report  and  is 
conclusive,  but  it  is  still  only  a  report  The  practical  difference  is  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  magistrate's  report,  if  it  is  for  any  reason  not  available 
(by  loss  or  destruction,  ibr  example),  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  directly  the 
oral  statements  of  the  accused  by  one  who  heard  them,  on  the  theory 
that  when  a  prefctied  witness  is  unavailable,  an  ordinary  witness  will 
suffice;  while  in  the  case  of  a  judicial  record,  if  the  record  itself  was 
never  made,  then  the  proceeding  cannot  be  proved  at  all  (as  well  ex- 
pounded by  Hubbard,  J.,  in  Sayles  v,  Briggs,  4  Mete  431),  and  if  it  was 
made  but  is  lost,  then  the  proof  would  be,  not  of  the  orsl  doings,  bnt  of 
the  record's  contents  (Mandeville  v.  Resmolds,  68  N.  Y.  528,  533) ;  and 
where  by  statute  the  resort  to  oral  doings  is  allowable  in  order  to  restore 
lost  records,  it  is  in  legal  theory,  not  the  substitution  of  one  kind  of 
testimony  for  another,  but  the  re-constitution,  by  compilation,  of  the 
judicial  act  itself.  ^ 
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tuting  a  certain  l^al  act  of  theirs,  a  particular  writing  shall 
alone  be  consulted ;  but,  so  far  as  concerns  their  relations  to 
other  persons,  their  conduct  and  utterances  extrinsic  to  that 
writing  may  still  be  considered,  so  fiu*  as  such  data  are  not 
treated  as  part  of  that  act  but  become  material  for  some  other 
purpose.  For  example,  where  the  issue  is  as  to  adverse  pos- 
session of  a  right  of  way,  the  deed  not  reserving  such  a  right, 
a  conversation  between  grantor  and  grantee,  the  former  con- 
ceding the  way,  would  be  receivable  as  affecting  the  adverse 
nature  of  the  grantee's  possession ;  ^  so  also  a  creditor,  claim- 
ing to  set  aside  a  mortage  as  fraudulent,  could  show,  as 
evidence  of  firaud,  the  debtor's  oral  agreement  mth  the  mort- 
gagee ; '  so,  also,  in  a  criminal  prosecution  for  embezzlement, 
in  which  the  intent  is  the  material  issue,  an  oral  promise  by 
the  employer  to  allow  certain  sums  to  the  employe,  could  be 
shown,  in  spite  of  the  terms  of  the  written  contract  between 
them.*  Where  the  integration  is  required  by  law,  the  same 
consequence  may  follow;  thus,  on  an  issue  as  to  the  contents 
of  a  lost  will  or  of  undue  influence,  the  testator's  normal  tes- 
tamentary intentions  being  admissible  in  evidence,  oral  state- 
ments of  intention,  or  a  will  not  duly  executed,  or  a  will  not 
proved  by  the  attesting  witnesses,^  could  be  used  as  showing 
the  testamentary  intention ;  since  here  there  is  no  attempt  to 
use  the  utterances  as  having  testamentary  eflectiveness.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  then,  that  the  rule,  as  regards  others  than 
the  parties  to  the  act,  does  not  exclude  extrinsic  utterances  so 
far  as  they  are  for  any  purpose  admissible ;  but  that  even  for 
other  parties,  it  would  still  apply  to  exclude,  where  the  object 
was  to  show  the  terms  of  the  act  as  the  effective  transaction 
between  the  parties.  Nevertheless,  it  is  common  to  say, 
without  qualification,  that  the  rule  applies  only  in  suits 
between  the  parties.* 

'  I  Ashley  v.  Ashley,  4  Gray,  197. 

'  Jewett  V.  Sandback,  5  S.  D.  iii,  119. 

'Walker  v.  State  (Ala.),  23  So.  149;  oompaxe  ^r  Clapton,  3  Cox 
Or.  126. 

*  Demombreun  v.  Walker,  4  Baxt.  199. 

^  For  other  instances,  see  Dunn  v.  Price,  112  Cal.  46;  Roof  z/.  Pulley 
Co.,  36  Fla.  284 ;  Kellogg  v.  Tompson,  142  Mass.  76 ;  Plainfield  P.  N.  B'k 
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§  9.  (II)  Interpretation  qf  Legal  Acts.  Assuming  that  a 
legal  act  has  been  consummated  (whether  it  has  or  has  not 
been  int^rated),  a  peculiar  situation  and  a  new  set  of  ques- 
tions are  presented  when  the  act  comes  before  the  courts  for 
enforcement.  The  process  of  realizing,  enforcing,  or  giving 
objective  efiectiveness  to  ;he  party's  act  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  act  to  external  objects  so  as  to  carry 
out  and  make  good,  by  process  of  law,  the  results  prescribed 
by  the  act  Assuming  that  there  is  no  legal  objection  to  this 
realization  of  the  act,  then  the  sole  aim  of  the  court  is  to  as- 
certain the  significance  of  its  terms,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
associations  or  connections  between  the  terms  of  the  act  and 
the  various  possible  objects  of  the  external  world.  The  pro- 
cess of  fulfilling  this  aim  is  the  process  of  Interpretation:  In 
order  to  understand  the  questions  which  it  presents,  two  fun- 
damental distinctions  must  be  noticed  at  the  outset:  (i)  the 
distinction  between  the  intention  of  the  party  and  the  meaning 
of  his  words ;  (2)  the  distinction  between  various  standards 
of  meaning,  L  e,  individual,  mutual,  and  customary  meaning. 

(i)The  dbtinction  between  ''intention"  and  "meaning" 
(quite  apart  from  any  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  these 
names)  is  vital.  Interpretation  as  a  legal  process  is  concerned 
with  the  meaning  of  words  and  not  with  the  intention  of  the 
one  using  them.^     It  is  commonly  said,  as  explaining  the  pro- 

V.  Dunn,  57  N.  J.  L.  404 ;  Libby  v.  Land  Co.  (N.  H.),  33  Atl.  772 ;  Hank- 
inson  v.  Vantiae,  152  N.  Y.  20 ;  Johnson  v.  Portwood,  89  Tex.  255 ;  Signa 
lion  Co.  V.  Greeve,  U.  S.  App.,  88  Fed.  207. 

^  ThiB  distinction  and  the  above  canon,  insisted  npon  by  many  judges 
{e,  g.  Lord  Denman,  C  J.,  in  Rickman  v,  Caratairs,  5  B.  &  Ad.  663 : 
*'  The  question  ...  is  not  what  was  the  intention  of  the  parties,  bnt 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  have  used  ")  and  by  Sir  J.  Wig- 
ram,  in  his  treatise  on  "  Extrinsic  Evidence  in  Aid  of  the  Interpretation 
of  Wills,"  has  been  acutely  and  strennonsly  denied  by  P.  V.  Hawkins, 
Esq.,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Principles  of  Legal  Interpretation  (2  Jnrid. 
Soc.  Papers,  298 ;  reprinted  in  Professor  Thayer*s  "  Preliminary  Treatise 
on  Evidence,"  App.  C)  ;  Mr.  Hawkins  calls  the  above  principle  **a  fal- 
lacy of  no  small  importance,"  since  interpretation  is  mainly  *' a  collect- 
ing of  the  intent  from  all  available  signs  or  marks."  Nevertheless^  it 
would  be  possible  to  show  that  the  fallacy,  on  the  contrary,  lies  in  not 
recognizing  this  principle ;  and  its  recognition  seems  to  enable  us  better 
to  understand  the  actual  rules  of  law ;  see  the  discussions  in  Leonhaid, 
Das  Irrthum  bei  nichtigen  Vertragen,  referred  to  ante^  (  2. 
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cess,  that  the  words  are  symbols,  and  that  the  object  of  inter- 
pretation is  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  symbols.     But  it 
is  here  still  open  to  believe  that  in  ascertaining  the  "meaning'* 
of  the  symbols  we  are  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  party's  mind  as  fixed  upon  certain  objects;  and  we  are 
thus  relegated  once  more  to  his  mental  condition  as  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  investigation.     This  mode  of  defining  the 
process  is  likely  to  mislead,  because  the  private  intent  of  the 
party  is  constantly  found  to  be  excluded  by  the  law  from  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  prohibition  with 
the  theory  that  interpretation  aims  ultimately  to  ascertain  in- 
tention.    Perhaps  a  better  notion  of  the  distinction  between 
intent  and  the  meaning  of  words  may  be  obtained  from  the 
analogy  of  other  illustrations.    Suppose  a  vessel  coasting  the 
shore  and  entering  various  harbors  where  the  government 
maintains  a  uniform  system  of  harbor-buoys  of  various  colors 
and  shapes,  indicating  respectively  channels,  sandbars,  sunken 
rocks,  and  safe  anchorages ;  here  the  significance  of  each  kind 
of  buoy  is  known  to  be  the  same  in  every  harbor  under  gov- 
ernment control.    But  suppose  the  vessel  to  enter  a  harbor  or 
inlet  under  the  control  of  an  individual  or  a  city  having  a 
peculiar  and  different  code  of  usage  for  the  buoys;  here  it  is 
immaterial  whether  a  red  buoy  under  the  government  system 
signifies  a  channel  or  a  sandbar;  the  vital  question  for  the 
vessel  now  is  what  a  red  buoy  signifies  under  the  code  of  the 
local  authority,  and  all  other  systems  of  meaning  are  thrown 
aside  as  useless.     This  illustrates  that  though,  in  interpreting 
a  party's  (r.  g,  a  testator's)  words,  we  are  concerned  with  liis 
individual  meaning,  as  distinguished  from  the  customary  sense 
of  words,  still  we  are  not  dealing  with  his  state  of  mind,  but 
with  the  associations  affixed  by  him  to  an  expressed  symbol 
as  indicating  to  others  an  external  object.    That  is  to  say,  the 
local  harbor  authorities  may  have  "intended"  to  put  a  green 
buoy  instead  of  a  red  buoy,  or  to  have  put  the  red  buoy  at 
another  spot,  just  as  the  testator  may  have  intended  to  use 
other  words;  but  in  both  cases  the  state  of  mind  as  to  inten- 
tion is  a  wholly  different  thing  from  the  fixed   association, 
according  to  that  individual's  standard,  between  the  expressed 
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symbol  and  some  external  object.  To  illustrate  another 
aspect  of  the  subject,  suppose  a  game,  e.  g.  of  chess,  to  be 
played  by  B  with  hia  guest  A.  If  the  two  are  of  the  same 
nation,  their  standards — t.  g.  bs  to  the  shape  of  each  chess- 
man, the  allowable  moves,  and  the  effect  of  a  move — ^will  be 
the  same.  But  some  nations  differ  from  others  in  one  or 
more  of  these  respects ;  so  that  if,  for  example,  B's  national 
rules  allowed  a  rook  to  threaten  diagonally  on  the  board,  A 
as  guest  would  accq>t  and  accommodate  himself,  as  best  he 
might,  to  this  standard  of  operation.  But,  though  this  much 
might  be  conceded  to  B  as  host,  in  the  adoption  of  his  stand- 
ards for  giving  effect  or  meaning  to  his  acts  ci  moving  the 
chessmen,  yet  it  would  remain  true  that  his  private  intent  or 
state  of  mind,  as  distinguished  from  the  significance  of  his 
acta  of  moving,  would  be  immaterial ;  so  that,  for  example, 
his  intent  to  have  touched  and  moved  a  different  piece,  or  to 
have  placed  the  piece  on  a  different  square,  would  not  be  taken 
into  consideration.  In  the  same  way,  the  process  of  interpre- 
tation may  concern  itself  with  the  individual  significance  of  a 
testator's  words  as  associated  by  his  standards  with  specific 
objects,  but  it  may  at  the  same  time  refiise  to  concern  itself 
with  the  state  of  mind  that  led  up  to  the  use  of  those  words.^ 
On  the  one  hand,  then,  is  to  be  noted  the  distinction  between 
'Mntention"  (or  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  acting)  and 
*'  meaning"  (or  the  association  between  specific  words  and  ex- 
ternal objects).  The  process  of  interpretation  may  best  be 
thought  of  as  the  tracing  and  ascertainment  of  this  association. 
(2)  In  this  process  of  ascertainment,  whose  standard  of 
meaning  shall  be  taken  ?  The  standards  may  be  different,  ac- 
cording as  the  transaction  is  a  unilateral  or  a  bilateral  one. 
Where  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  act  of  a  single  person — for 
example,  a  testator — there  is  no  reason  why  his  individual 
standard  of  usage  should  not  be  employed ;  for  example,  if 
he  names  a  house  on  **  Maple  Place,"  the  words  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  locality  habitually  associated  by  him  with  that 

^  The  law  might  conceivably  chooee  to  give  effect  to  the  intention  ;  it 
does  rarely,  as  in  the  case  of  reformation  for  mntnal  mistake ;  why  it 
nsnally  does  not  is  noted  in  the  next  section. 
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term,  even  though  that  locality  is  commonly  designated  as 
^'Maple  Street.*''  But  if  the  transaction  is  one  in  which  another 
person  has  shared  (as  a  deed  or  contract)  so  that  the  other 
person  has  acted  on  the  faith  of  a  certain  meaning  to  the 
words,  then  the  standard  must  be  enlai^ed;  it  is  not  to  be  the 
individual  standard  of  the  first  party,  but  the  standard  which 
the  other  party  was  reasonably  justified  in  acting  upon, — ^pri- 
marily and  usually,  the  standard  common  to  other  persons 
generally,  but,  secondarily  and  peculiarly,  the  particular 
standard  of  the  second  party,  if  that  should  differ  from  the 
standard  of  the  community  and  still  be  a  reasonable  one.  It 
follows  (i)  that  the  individual  meaning  or  sense  used  by  the 
first  party  alone  is  in  itself  immaterial  ;*  (2)  that  the  sense  to 
be  ta!:cn  is  that  which  the  other  party  was  by  universal  usage 
in  the  community  justified  in  attributing  to  the  words;  (3) 
that  provided  both  parties  are  acquainted  with  a  special  (usu- 
ally a  commercial)  usage,  which  would  naturally  apply  to  the 
case  in  hand,  the  term  may  he  interpreted  according  to  that 
.si>ecial  usaije;'  (4)  that  where  the  first  party  employs  the 
term  in  an  individual  sense,  which  differs  from  the  general 
sense,  but  is  nevertheless  known  to  the  second  party  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  term,  the  second  party  is  not  entitled  to  invoke 
the  general  standard,  but  must  be  content  with  an  cnforce- 
tr.cnt  according  to  this  individual  sense.* 

§  10.  Same:  General  Principle  of  Interpretation.  In  this 
process  of  ascertaining  the  association  between  specific  words, 
as   used  by  the  person  acting,  and  externa!   objects,  a  lar;;*:- 

>  For  the  supposed  rule  against  disturbing  a  clear  meaning,  see 
post,  \  12. 

«  Pox  V,  R.  Co.  2'.  Conn.,  38  Atl.  871 ;  Gamble  v.  Mfg.  Co.,  50  Nebr. 
463 ;  Rickenon  v.  Ins.  Co.,  149  N.  Y.  307 ;  Pudge  v,  Payne,  86  Va.  306 ; 
Anderson  v.  Jarrett,  43  W.  Va.  246.  The  case  of  an  ambiguity,  in  which 
each  party's  sense  is  a  reasonable  one  (Raffles  v,  Wichelhaus,  2  H.  &  C. 
906,  *'  ex  Peerless*'),  rests  on  peculiar  grounds. 

'  See  Armstrong  v.  Granite  Co.  (111.),  42  N.  B.  186 ;  Baton  v.  Gladwell, 
108  Mich.  678 ;  Rickerson  v.  Ins.  Co.,  149  N.  Y.  307.  These  cases  illus- 
trate that  the  usage  must  be  in  f 'ct  known  to  the  other  party,  or  so  gen- 
eral that  it  was  probably  known  to  him. 

*  For  the  application  here  of  the  supposed  rule  against  disturbing  a 
clear  meaning,  mttpost^  J  12. 
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field  of  investigatibn  is  opened.  So  £ir  as  concerns  the  impli- 
cations of  the  process  itself,  it  is  natural,  and  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted  as  a  legal  principle,  that  all  sources  of  information 
should  be  consulted  The  circumstances  amid  which  the 
person  lived  and  acted,  his  usages  as  to  words  and  phrases,, 
his  conduct  and  expressions,  may  all  furnish  data  throwing 
light  upon  his  association  of  specific  objects  with  specific 
words  and  phrases, — i.  r.  upon  the  meaning  of  such  words 
and  phrases.  "  To  understand  the  meaning  of  any  writer  we 
must  first  be  apprised  of  the  persons  and  circumstances  that 
are  the  subject  of  his  allusions  or  statements ;  and  if  these  are 
not  fully  disclosed  in  his  work,  we  must  look  for  illustration 
to  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  and  to  the 
works  of  contemporaneous  authors.  All  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  respecting  persons  or  property  to 
which  the  will  relates,  are  undoubtedly  legitimate,  and  often 
necessary  evidence,  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  meaning 
and  implication  of  his  words."  ^  "  The  court  has  a  right  to- 
ascertain  all  the  facts  which  were  known  to  the  testator  at  the 
time  he  made  the  will,  and  thus  to  place  itself  in  the  testator's 
position,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  bearing  and  application  of 
the  language  which  he  uses,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
there  exists  any  person  or  thing  to  which  the  whole  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  will  can  be,  reasonably  and  with  sufficient 
certainty,  applied."*  "To  get  at  the  intention  expressed  by 
the  will,  ...  as  a  will  must  necessarily  apply  to  persons  and 
things  external,  any  evidence  may  be  given  of  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  have  any  tendency  to  give  effect  and  opera- 
tion to  the  will — ^such  as  the  names,  descriptions  and  designa- 
tions of  persons,  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  to  the 
testator,  the  facts  of  his  life,  as  having  been  single  or  married 
one  or  more  times,  having  had  children  by  one  or  more  wives, 
their  names,  ages,  places  of  residence^  occupations ;  so  of 
grandchildren,  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces,  and 
all  similar  facts ;  and  the  same  kind  of  evidence  may  be  given 
of  all  facts   and   circumstances   attending   the  property  be- 

1  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.»  in  Doe  v.  Hiscocks,  5  M.  &  W.  363. 
*  Lord  Cairns,  L.  C,  in  Charter  v.  Charter,.  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  364. 
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<iueathed,  its  name,  place  and  description,  as  by  its  former 
owner,  present  occupant,  or  otherwise."*  "  The  general  rule 
is  that  in  construing  a  will  the  court  is  entitled  to  put  itself 
into  the  position  of  the  testator,  and  to  consider  all  material 
facts  and  circumstances  known  to  the  testator  with  reference 
to  which  he  is  to  be  taken  to  have  used  the  words  in  the 
will."* 

There  is  thus,  so  far  as  the  natural  suggestions  of  the  pro- 
cess of  interpretation  are  concerned,  a  "  free  and  full  range 
among  extrinsic  facts  in  aid  of  interpretation."'  But  are  there 
any  limitations  upon  this  range  of  search,  other  than  the  ordi- 
nary rules  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  ?  It  is  not  easy 
to  trace  and  distinguish  the  various  elusive  shapes  taken  by 
certain  supposed  rules  of  limitation.  But  those  that  have,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  received  effect,  correctly  or  incorrectly, 
seem  reducible  to  three  general  rules :  (i)  a  rule  against  using 
declarations  of  intention;  (2)  a  rule  against  disturbing  a 
clear  meaning,  and  (3)  a  rule  against  correcting  a  false  de- 
scription.* 

§  1 1.  Same:  (i)  Rule  against  using  DeclaraHons  of  Inten- 
tion, An  established  rule,  never  questioned,  is  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  interpretation,  declarations  of  intention  are  not  to 
be  consulted.     The  reason  is  not  that  such  declarations  can- 


>  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Tncker  v.  Seaman's  Aid  Society,  7  Met.  188. 
'  Blackbnm,  J.,  in  Allgood  v,  Blake,  L.  R.  8  Ex.  160. 

•  Thayer,  Preliminary  Treatise,  414. 

*  Nothing  will  here  be  said  abont  Lord  Bacon's  distinction  {ante, 
{  297)  between  "patent"  and  "latent"  ambiguities;  this  **  unprofitable 
subtlety  *'  which  '*  still  performs  a  great  and  confusing  function  in  our 
legal  discussions,"  in  spite  of  the  repeated  exposures  of  its  inutility 
as  a  working  rule,  has  been  fully  disposed  of  in  Professor  Thayer's 
*'  Preliminary  Treatise,"  pp.  422,  471. 

The  limitations  noted  ante,  2  9.  as  to  employing  usage  to  interpret  con- 
tracts'or  deeds,  are  to  be  understood  as  additional  to  those  above  men- 
tioned ;  but  they  do  not  flow  from  the  nature  of  data  that  may  be  con- 
sulted, so  much  as  from  the  standard  controlling  the  entire  process  of 
interpretation.  Where  a  unilateral  act  is  to  be  interpreted,  the  standard 
or  object  is  the  sense  employed  by  the  single  actor ;  where  a  bilateral  act 
is  to  be  interpreted,  the  standard  is  primarily  the  joint  sense  of  the  two 
parties ;  and  the  special  limitations  applicable  in  the  latter  case  are  thus 
outside  of  and  preliminary  to  the  further  limitations  now  to  be  noted. 
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not  throw  light  upon  the  application  of  the  words ;  for  they 
might  conceivably  do  so ;  but  that  their  chief  and  overshad- 
owing function  and  eflect  would  be  to  set  up  a  rival  declara- 
tion of  volition,  coming  directly  into  competition  with  the 
words  of  the  document  which  alone  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
l^al  act  Thus,  where  a  will  provides  for  a  bequest  of  the 
testator's  library  to  his  cousin  James,  an  oral  declaration  of 
his  "  I  want  my  nephew  William  to  have  my  hbrary,"  while 
conceivably  it  might  with  other  facts  help  out  a  disputed  in- 
terpretation, would  be  likely  to  have  the  paramount  effect,  if 
considered,  of  overturning  the  words  of  the  will  and  substi- 
tuting, as  that  part  of  the  testamentary  act,  a  declaration  not 
in  itself  available  as  a  testamentary  act ;  in  other  words,  it 
violates  the  rule  of  Integration  already  examined.^ 

To  this  rule  of  limitation  there  is  one  exception  well  set- 

'  lo  Che  case  of  wills,  mch  dedantioiis  are  ezdnded  "  npon  tfais  pbdn 
giamd,  because  his  will  ongfat  to  be  made  in  writing'*  (Loid  Abingcr, 
C  B.,  in  Doe  v,  Hiscocks,  5  M.  &  W.  563 ;  ao  also  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Tucker 
V.  Seaman's  Aid  Society,  7  Met  188)  ;  in  the  caae  of  contracts  and  deeds, 
becsnae  the  parties  by  inteotion  made  the  writing  the  sole  memorial  of 
the  act,  and  further,  becanse  one  party 'a  intention  or  aenae  is  immaterial. 
If  we  could  sappoae  that  a  will  were  not  reqidied  to  be  in  writing  and 
signed,  it  wonld  seem  thst  varioos  declarations  of  testamentary  intention 
might  be  consulted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which  was  the  ef- 
fectt^e  testamentary  act  and  what  its  tenor.  Moreover,  wherever  the 
actual  intent  or  state  of  mind  may,  by  the  Int^;Fation  rule,  be  looked  to 
for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  or  reforming  a  supposed  act  (as  in  reform- 
ation of  a  deed  for  mutual  mistake — ante,  2  3 — or  in  those  cases  where  a 
testator's  mistake  as  to  the  contents  of  a  will  may  be  shown — anU^  |  3), 
it  would  seem  that  declarations  of  intention  could  be  considered.  So 
that  the  exclusion  of  such  declarations  in  the  process  of  interpretation 
seems  to  be  explainable,  not  as  a  rule  of  evidence  affecting  interpreta- 
tion, but  as  the  consequence  of  the  rule,  already  treated,  about  integra- 
tion or  parol-evidence.  Professor  Thayer  has  expresaed  the  view  (Pre- 
liminary Treatise,  414)  that  it  is  "usually  and  rightly  regarded  as  an 
excluding  rule  of  evidence ;"  though  he  elsewhere  (p.  144)  concedes 
that  it  "partakes  of  the  character  of  both  "  a  rule  of  evidence  and  a  rule 
of  construction ;  yet  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Abinger,  supra,  that  it  is  a 
consequence  of  the  general  rule  excluding  utterances  which  compete 
with  the  writing,  seems  preferable. 

Distinguish  the  use  of  ante-testamentary  declarations  of  a  testator  as 
showing  the  probable  contents  of  the  will  as  ultimately  executed ;  here 
there  is  no  attempt  at  interpretation  nor  at  setting  up  declarations  to 
compete  with  conceded  contents. 
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tied,  and  another  once  prevailing  but  now  generally  repudiated. 
(a)  Where  an  object  is  described  in  terms  equally  applicable 
to  two  or  more  objects,  the  testator's  declarations  specifying 
the  particular  one  signi6ed  are  admissible;  as  in  the  often-used 
illustration,  if  one  devise  his  manor  of  S.  to  A.  B.,  and  he  has 
two  manors,  North  S.  and  South  S.,  "it  being  clear  that  he 
means  to  devise  one  only,  whereas  both  are  equally  denoted 
by  the  words  he  has  used"  *  This  is  the  situation  ordinarily 
known  as  "equivocation;" 'and  the  exception  is  unquestioned.' 
The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  contracts  and  deeds,  so 
as  to  admit  the  understanding  of  the  parties,  though  ex- 
pressed independently  of  the  document,  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  ambiguous  words  or  phrases.^  (a')  Where  a  blank 
occurs,  the  exception  does  not  ordinarily  apply  to  admit  such 
declarations ;  because  the  blank  will  usually  indicate  a  delib- 
erate non*exercise  of  testamentary  or  contractual  action  on 
that  subject  in  the  document,  and  so  the  use  of  other  declara- 
tions to  supply  the  blank  would  in  efiect  violate  the  rule  of 
inte<^tion,  already  described,  requiring  the  terms  of  the  act 


>  Baeon's  Miaims,  R.  25 ;  Lofd  Abinger,  C.  B.,  in  Doe  v,  Hiscoeki,  5 
M.  &  W.  363. 

'  Here  the  dcdaimtioiM  aie  not  obncndoos  to  the  pttol-erideiice  or  inte- 
gration rule,  because  they  do  not  compete  for  eflfect  with  anj  terms  of  the 
writing,  and  thus  their  interpretative  force,  as  showing  the  Significance 
of  the  words  "  manor  of  S., "  can  be  given  fhll  plaj  without  the  danger 
of  contravening  that  mle ;  this  is  the  explanation  of  Parke,  B.,  in  Doe 
V,  Needs,  3  M.  &  W.  139 :  **  The  words  of  the  will  do  describe  the  object 
or  subject  intended ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  declarations  of  the  testator 
has  not  the  effect  of  varying  the  instrument  in  any  way  whatever ;  it 
only  enables  the  court  to  reject  one  of  the  subjects  or  objects  to  which 
tibe  description  in  the  will  applies  and  to  determine  which  of  the  two  the 
devisor  understood  to  be  signified  by  the  description  which  he  used  in 
the  will ;"  see  the  same  language  adopted  by  Bigelow,  C.  J.,  in  Bodman 
V.  American  Tract  Society,  9  All.  447. 

'  The  Lord  Cheney's  Case,  5  Co.  68  ^  (on  a  devise  '*to  his  son  John 
generally,"  it  might  be  shown  *'that  he,  at  the  time  of  the  will  made, 
named  his  son  John  the  younger.** 

*Diggsv.  Kurtz,  132  Mo.  250  (deed  of  "lot  No.  312/*  not  naming 
boundaries  or  plat ;  oral  agreement  admitted) ;  Maynard  v.  Render 
(Ga.),  23  S.  £.  194  ("cords'*  of  wood;  mutual  understanding  as  to  a 
cord's  length  admitted). 
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to  be  sought  in  the  written  memorial  alone. ^  But  where  the 
blank  indicates  merely  the  party's  ignorance  of  the  complete 
description  and  not  a  failure  to  make  a  definite  act  or  transfer, 
the  situation  is  the  ordinary  one  of  an  equivocation.'  {a") 
Where  a  gift  is  to  one  or  more  than  one  of  a  class,  the  situation 
may  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  blank — ^.^.,  a  devise  to  "A  and  B 
and  heirs,"  or  to  *•  one  of  the  sons  of  C,"  or  to  •*  my  nephew 
D  or  E ;  "  for  here  there  is  a  failure  to  complete  the  testa- 
mentary disposition:'  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  may  be  in 
effect  a  definite  disposition  giving  an  election  to  some  donee  to 
choose  out  of  a  class  of  objects ;  here  the  gift  is  not  void  for 
uncertainty.*  (6)  Where  the  terms  of  the  will  are  not  appli- 
cable to  any  object,  i.  e,  where  the  description  "  is  true  in  part 
but  not  true  in  every  particular — ^as  where  an  estate  is  devised 
called  A,  and  is  described  as  in  the  occupation  of  B,  and  it  is 
found  that  though  there  is  an  estate  called  A,  yet  the  whole 
is  not  in  B's  occupation,  or  where  an  estate  is  devised  to  a 
person  whose  surname  or  whose  Christian  name  is  mistaken,  or 

^  In  the  following  inftanoes  the  declarations  were  not  admitted :  Hunt 
«.  Hort,  3  Prec.  Ch.  311   ( "  to  become  the  property  of  Lady  " ) ; 

Bay  lis  v.  Attorney-General,  2  Atk.  237  (money  given  "according  to  Mr. 

his  will").    It  maybe  noted  that  this  situation  may  oocor  even 

where  the  document  does  not  contain  what  could  be  termed  literally  a 
blank ;  for  example,  where  a  will  contained  a  list  of  devisees  indicated 
by  successive  letters,  K,  L,  M,  etc.,  and  provided  that  '*  the  key  and 
index  to  initials  is  in  my  writing-desk,"  but  the  key  to  the  cipher  was 
dated  eight  years  later  than  the  will ;  this  was  excluded,  because  the  will 
was  in  e£fect  unfinished  when  executed,  and  the  subsequent  key  was  not 
a  valid  testamentary  act  On  this  principle  the  following  case  may  be 
questionable :  Dennis  v,  Holsapple,  148  Ind.  297 ;  devise  to  *'  whoever 
shall  take  care  of  me  and  maintain,  nurse,  clothe  and  furnish  me,  etc, 
during  the  time  of  life  yet  when  I  shall  need  the  same ;"  the  claimant 
was  allowed  to  show  that  she  fulfilled  this  description,  and  that  the  tes- 
tatrix had  in  asking  her  aid,  referred  to  the  above  provision. 

'  This  was  the  case  in  the  following  instances :  Price  v.  Page,  4  Ves. 
Jr.  679  (bequest  to  "  Price,  the  son  of  Price'*) ;  Marske  v. 

Willard,  169  111.  376  (lease  of  ''lot  No. ,  in  assessor's  subdivision  of 

Whiting's  Block,  No.  8"). 

*  Altham's  Case.  8  Co.  155  ;  Strode  v.  Russell,  2  Vem.  621. 

*  Bacon,  Maxims,  Rule  35  ;  thour'-i  it  would  apparently  not  be  a  case 
of  equivocation  where  declarations  could  be  used. 
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whose  description  is  imperfect  or  inaccurate/*'  there  seems  no 
reason  against  using  declarations  of  intention  ;  because  their 
effect  is  not  to  compete  with  the  terms  of  the  will,  but  merely 
to  aid  in  determining  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  de- 
scription and  which  the  non-essential  part.  The  description 
had  a  definite  sense  for  the  testator,  but  some  part  of  it  has  to 
yield,  being  inaccurate,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  declarations 
can  be  to  aid  in  applying  the  description  as  used  by  the  tes- 
tator. That  declarations  of  intention  are  in  such  a  case  ad- 
missible, may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  once  the  law  in 
England;'  but  subsequent  rulings  have  rejected  such  evi- 
dence.*    In   the  United   States  the  evidence  has  sometimes 

been  received.* 

John  H.  Wigmarc. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

*  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  Miller  v,  TnverB,  8  Bing.  244. 

'Thomas  v,  Thomas,  6  T.  R.  671  ("to  my  grsnddanghter,  Mary 
Thomas,  of  L.,  in  M.  parish ;"  there  was  an  M.  T.,  bat  she  was  a  great- 
granddaughter,  and  lived  in  another  parish ;  there  was  an  B.  B.»  who 
was  a  granddaughter  and  lived  in  M.  parish ;  declarations  of  intent 
made  at  the  time  of  execution  were  held  admissible) ;  Selwood  v.  Mild- 
may,  3  Ves.  Jr.  306  (bequest  of  stock  *'  in  the  four  per  cent,  annuities  of 
the  Bank  of  England;*'  the  testator  had  only  long  annuities  not  four 
per  cents ;  instructions  to  his  attorney  admitted) ;  Still  v.  Hosts,  6  Madd. 
192  (bequest  to  "Sophia  S.,  daughter  of  P.  S.  ;*'  P.  S.  had  daughters, 
but  none  named  Sophia ;  instructions  to  scrivener  admitted) ;  Tindal,  C 
J.,  in  Miller  v.  Travers,  quoted  supra. 

*  Doe  V.  Hiscocks,  5  M.  &  W.  363  (to  "my  grandson,  J.  H.,  eldest  son 
of  the  said  J.  H.  ;*'  J.  H.,  the  father,  had  a  son  S.,  the  eldest  by  his  first 
wife,  and  a  son  J.  H.,  the  eldest  by  his  second  wife ;  instructions  and 
declarations  excluded,  almost  solely  on  the  authority  of  Miller  v,  Travers, 
supra  :  the  decision  thus  rests  on  a  direct  misunderstanding) ;  Bemasconi 
r.  Atkinson,  10  Hare  345  (following  Doe  v,  Hiscocks) ;  Drake  v.  Drake,  8 
H.  L.  C.  172, 175  (resting  solely  on  Doe  v,  Hiscocks) ;  Charter  t/.  Charter, 
L.  R.  7  H.  L.  364  (by  three  judges;  but  Lord  Selbome,  one  of  them, 
added,  "  Why  the  law  should  be  so  ...  I  am  not  sure  that  I  clearly  un- 
derstand ;'*  the  preceding  cases  were  held  to  control).  Professor  Thayer, 
Preliminary  Treatise,  480,  accepts  this  result  as  sound. 

*  The  question  has  not  often  been  discussed  because  of  a  tendency  to 
ignore  the  distinction  between  declarations  of  intention  and  other  evi- 
dence ;  admitted :  Covert  v.  Sebem,  73  la.  564 ;  Lassing  v,  James,  107 
Cal.  348;  Gordon  v.  Burns,  141  Mo.  602;  excluded:  Eckford  v.  Eckford 
(la.),  53  N.  W.  344 ;  Judy  v,  Gilbert,  77  Ind.  96 ;  Funk  v,  Davis,  122  id, 
281 ;  Ehrman  v.  Hoskins,  57  Miss.  192. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  LAW. 


As  Marked  by  Decisions  Selected   from  the  Advance 

Reports. 


ASSIGNMBNTS  FOR  CRBDITORS. 

Following  Barth  v.  Backus^  140  N.  Y.  230,  and  Tawnsend 

V.  Cope^  1 5 1  III.  62,  it  was  held  in  Security  Trust  Co,  v.  Dodd^ 

extra-        '9  ^"P"  ^^*  54'5'  ^^^  ^"  assignment  for  creditors, 

tMTitortei     executed  under  a  Minnesota  statute  which  prac- 

■^••^        tically  created  an  insolvent  law  by  providing  that 

only  releasing  creditors  should  share  in  the  assigned  estate, 

passed  no  title  to  property  outside  of  the  state  as  against  an 

attaching  creditor  (even  with  notice)  in  another  state. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  a  by-law,  under  which  a 
member  of  an  association  may  be  expelled  without  any  oppor- 
^  tunity  for  defence  on  his  part,  is  illegal,  and  that 
any  proceedings  taken  under  such  a  law  are  of  no 
legal  effect  In  Berkhout  v.  Supreme  Royal 
Arcanum^  43  Atl.  i,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Jersey  places  a  qualification  on  this  rule,  which  is  stated  in  the 
following  words  :  ''A  by-law  which  provides  for  the  expulsion 
of  a  member  without  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing himself  against  the  charges  upon  which  his  expulsion  is 
based  is  not  altogether  null  and  void,  but  only  so  to  the  extent 
that  it  deprives  such  member  of  a  hearing  from  which  he  might 
possibly  derive  a  benefit ;  and  where  it  conclusively  appears 
that  no  such  result  has  followed  its  enforcement,  the  existence 
of  such  a  provision  in  it  will  not  be  held  to  invalidate  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  under  it 

Applying  this  qualification  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  court 
sustained  an  expulsion  under  a  by-law  proxiding  for  a  sum- 
mary expulsion  upon  proof  of  the  commission  of  a  felony  by 
a  member ;  it  appearing  that,  at  the  time  of  ^  . '  expulsion,  the 
complaining  member  was  in  prison  for  the  crime,  and  a  notice 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  inquiry  committee  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  acted  upon  by  him ;  moreover,  since  he  had 
448 
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ASSOCIATIONS  (Continaed). 

confessed  the  commission  of  the  crime  in  open  court,  the  result 
of  an  inquiry  by  the  committee  in  his  presence  would  have 
necessarily  been  the  same. 

The  first  of  these  two  reasons  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
strong,  since  even  if  the  member  could  not  have  appeared  per- 
sonally, he  might  have  been  represented  by  his  attorney. 


BANKRUPTCY. 

In  re  Camp,  g\  Fed.  745,  determines  some  new  points  under 
the  new  bankruptcy  law  :  ( i )  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  trustee, 
under  §  47,  to  set  apart  his  exemption  to  the 
bankrupt  without  reference  to  any  action  by  state 
officials ;  (2)  That,  following  the  Georgia  decision,  but  appar- 
ently, also,  with  the  court's  own  approval,  a  bankrupt  partner 
is  entitled  to  exemption  out  of  the  firm  assets,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  upon  an  adjustment  of  the  firm  accounts  it  appears 
that  he  has  any  equity  therein.  The  numerous  conflicting 
decisions  on  the  latter  point  are  well  collated. 


BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

Bank  v.  Bearing,  91  U.  S.  29,  went  a  long  way  in  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  instrumentalities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 

NfltioMi  emment,  when  it  held  that  national  banks  are  not 
Baak*.  u»«ry  affected  by  the  penalties  of  state  usury  laws. 
Gadsden  v.  TTtrush,  78  N.  W.  (Neb.)  632,  limits  this  privilege 
by  deciding  that  the  exemption  from  liability  does  not  apply 
to  a  mortgage  given  to  a  third  person  to  secure  a  usurious 
loan  made  by  the  bank. 


BILLS  AND  NOTES. 

Lindley  v.  Hoffman,  53  N.  E.  (Ind.)  471,  reminds  us  of  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  a  blind  man,  who  signs  an 

Pr«»d  In  instrument  on  the  faith  of  hearing  it  read  by  an- 
RMdtas  N«te  other,  is  not  liable  to  a  bona  fide  holder  for  value 
*•  ^"^  *Y"'  if  he  has  been  deceived  by  a  fraudulent  and  incor- 
******  rect  reading  of  the  note.  In  this  case  the  answer 
of  defendant  merely  alleged  that  defendant  was  compelled  to 
rely  on  the  faith  of  the  payee,  who  read  the  note  to  him,  but 
it  did  not  set  forth  any  facts  which  showed  that  defendant 
might  not  have  procured  a  disinterested  person  to  read  the 
note  and  acquaint  him  of  its  contents.  For  this  reason  the 
inswer  was  held  insufficient  to  rebut  the  inference  of  nec^li- 
;ence  on  defendant's  part. 


4SO  PROGRESS  OP  THE   LAW. 

CARRIERS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  applied  the  rela- 
tion of  carrier  and  passenger  to  the  following  rather  novel 

g^y^^  case:  PlaintifT,  who  had  taken  passage  on  an 
Railway,  electric  car,  purchased  an  exchange  ticket  to  ride 
;;;;  in  another  direction  on  defendant's  line,  and,  on 
leaving  the  car,  walked  some  distance  to  the 
junction  where  she  was  to  take  the  connecting  car.  The  latter 
arrived  at  the  junction,  and,  since  that  was  the  end  of  its 
route,  the  seats  and  the  trolley  pole  were  reversed.  Plaintiff 
had  just  left  the  pavement  to  take  her  seat  in  the  car,  when 
the  pole,  which  was  being  pulled  around,  broke,  and  inflicted 
a  severe  injury  upon  her. 

The  court  held  as  a  matter  of  law  that,  while  plaintiflf  might 
have  ceased  to  be  a  passenger  when  she  left  the  first  car,  yet 
that  when  she  had  left  the  pavement  and  was  almost  ia  the 
act  of  getting  on  the  second  one,  she  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  within  the  custody  of  the  defendant  company  and 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  passenger ;  therefore,  in  the  absence 
of  other  evidence,  a  prima  fctcie  case  of  negligence  against  the 
defendant  had  been  proved  :  Keator  v.  Traction  Co.^  43  Atl.  87. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  has  added  another  to  the 
many  decisions  holding  that  a  printed  notice  on  the  back  of  a 
UBitatioB  tf  railroad  ticket  limiting  the  liability  of  the  carrier 
Liability  does  not  constitute  a  contract  between  the  carrier 
Prtjj^*"  and  the  passenger.  The  question  involved  in  such 
cases  is  that  only  of  assent  to  the  conditions. 
**  Assent  will  not  be  presumed  unless  the  proposed  limitations 
are  known  by  the  passengers,  and  then  much  will  depend  upon 
whether  they  are  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  If  not  entirely 
reasonable,  assent  will  not  be  presumed  from  knowledge 
merely,  because  the  carrier,  without  such  assent,  is  under  the 
common  law  liability,  and  has  the  passenger  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  passenger's  circumstances  and  necessities  may  be  such  as 
would  compel  him  to  assent  to  almost  any  conditions  or  limi- 
tations. Hence,  when  the  conditions  or  limitations  are  not 
entirely  reasonable,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  assent  to  them 
will  not  be  implied  from  a  knowledge  of  them,  but  express 
assent  must  be  established."  In  this  case  the  condition  was 
the  familiar  limitation  of  liability  for  wearing  apparel  to  the 
value  of  III 00,  and  the  evidence  did  not  even  establish  the 
knowledge  of  plaintiff  as  to  its  existence :  Ranchan  v.  Rutland 
R.  R.  Co.,  43  Atl.  II. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

It  seems  rather  unfortunate  that  laws  made  for  the  benefit 
of  veteran  soldiers  so  often  fail  of  their  object,  generally 
because  their  enthusiastic  framers  forget  the  exist- 
ence of  the  constitutions  of  the  state  and  the  United 
*^J2S^JJJ^y  States.  The  Pennsylvania  Act  of  May  26,  1897, 
P.  L.  107,  provided  that  Union  soldiers  occupying 
public  positions  should  not  be  discharged  without  reasonable 
cause.  Article  VI,  §  4,  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
provides  that  "  appointed  officers,  other  than  the  judges  of 
courts  of  record  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
may  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  power  by  which  they 
shall  be  appointed."  When  it  was  attempted  to  apply  the 
above  act  to  the  case  of  a  warden  of  a  county  prison  appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners,  Judge  Pershing  intimated  (al- 
though the  point  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  not 
directly  before  the  court,  on  account  of  an  obscurely  worded 
proviso)  that  the  act  was,  in  general,  an  attempt  to  nullify  the 
discretionary  power  of  removal  given  to  the  appointing  bodies ; 
and  the  &ct  seems  plain.  Judge  Pershing's  decision  was 
affirmed  per  curiam  by  the  Supreme  Court,  though  this  can 
scarcely  be  taken  to  be  a  definite  ruling  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act :  Brower  v.  Kantner^  43  Atl.  7. 

In  Loeb  v.  Trustees  of  Columbia  Township,  91  Fed.  37,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio 
Tantioo.  '^^  declared  unconstitutional  a  statute  assessing 
AMCMBMirt  the  cost  of  a  road  improvement  upon  the  abutters 
^^^rStl^  ^y  ^""^^^  ^^^^  ^^  assessment  such  as  this,  made 
without  regard  to  special  benefits,  takes  private 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  This  decision  follows 
the  recent  case  oi  Norwood  v.  Baker,  19  Sup.  Ct.  187,  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  a  divided  court 
(Gray,  Brewer  and  Shiras  dissenting),  condemned  assessment 
by  frontage.  Brewer,  J.,  who  dissented  in  the  latter  case  on 
the  ground  that  "  it  is,  beyond  question,  a  legislative  function 
to  determine  the  area  benefited  by  such  improvements,  and  the 
legislative  determination  is  conclusive,"  is  supported  by  Cooley, 
Taxation,  2d  Ed.,  p.  644,  et  seq,,  and  Dillon.  Munic.  Corp., 
4th  Ed..  Vol.  2,  §  752.  Ageus  v.  Newark,  37  N.  J.  L.  416, 
and  Philadelphia  v.  Rule,  93  Pa.  i  (1880),  support  the  majority 
opinion. 

CONTRACTS. 

In  Cooney  v.  Lincoln,  42  Atl.  867  (Supreme  Court  of  Rhode 
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CONTRACTS  (Continaed). 

Islan<Q,  which  was  an  action  for  personal  injuries,  the  plaintiiTs 
MMtiii       rq>Ucatioil  to  defendant's  plea  of  a  general  release 
caycKy  •!    from  the  plaintiflT  for  the  grievances  complained  of, 
'"■'•y        set  forth  that  the  release  was  obtained  from  the 
plaintiff  while  she  was  suffering  from  the  injuries  for  which 
the  suit  was  brought,  and  while  she  was  under  the  influence 
of  opiates,  and  not  in  the  possession  of  her  full  mental  powers. 
Held,  that  the  replication  should  have  averred  either  that 
plaintiff's  lack  of  mental  o^iadty  at  the  time  of  making  the 
release  was  so  great  as  to  render  her  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  effect  of  the  instrument,  or  that  defendant  had  notice 
of  her  mental  condition  when  he  procured  the  release. 


CRIMINAL  LAW. 

Section  2194  of  Bums'  Rev.  Statutes  of  1894  (Indiana) 
provides  that  whoever  shall  "  sell,  barter,  or  give  away  "  any 
Sato  M*  OMt  liquor  on  certain  days  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty. 
•imMT  The  Appellate  Court  of  Indiana  occupies  nine 
columns  of  the  Northeastern  Reporter  in  proving  that  this 
statute  does  not  render  criminal  a  gentleman  who  invites  some 
friends  to  his  rooms  and  opens  a  bottle  of  champagne  for  them 
as  an  act  of  hospitality:  Austin  v.  State,  53  N.  E.  481. 

The  subject  of  gifts  and  sales  of  intoxicating  liquors  b  ex- 
haustively treated  by  Luther  E.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  in  38  American 
Law  Register,  17. 


DBCBDBNTS'  BSTATBS. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey  has  recently  con- 
strued the  New  Jersey  Statute  (P.  L.  1887;  3  Gen.  St.  p. 
LiipMd       3763*  S  34).  which  prevents  the  lapsing  of  legacies 
Ucacjr,      in  certain  cases.     The  statute  provides,  inter  alia, 
i^tomt      *^**  when  an  estate  is  devised  or  bequeathed  to 
any  child  of  the  testator,  and  that  child  shall  die 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  leaving  any  child  who  shall 
survive  the  testator,  the  estate  shall  not  lapse,  but  '*  shall  vest 
in  such  child  ...   in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  legatee  or 
devisee  had  survived  the  testator  or  testatrix  and  had  died 
intestate." 

In  Suydam  v.  Voorhees,  43  Atl.  4,  a  legacy  to  a  deceased 
child  was  claimed  by  his  child,  and  the  question  was  whether 
or  not  the  legacy  was  subject  to  a  debt  of  the  claimants  faither. 
Relying  on  the  words,  •*  stuUl  vest,''  in  the  statute  the  court 
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held  that  the  legacy  was  not  so  liable,  but  noted  the  fact  that 
the  contrary  result  has  been  reached  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  corresponding  English  statute.  See  Eager  v.  Fumwall, 
17  Ch.  D.  115. 


EVIDENCE. 

In  an  action  against  a  natural  gas  company  for  an  over- 
supply  of  gas,  whereby  a  gas  stove  was  overheated  and  the 

Rcsister  house  burned  down,  it  appeared  that  the  supply 
Alios  Acta  of  gas  was  unirorm  to  all  houses  throughout  the 
city,  but  that  the  supply  to  each  house  was  regulated  by  an 
appliance  called  a  *'  mixer,*'  of  which  the  consumer  possessed 
the  key,  and  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  shut  off  or  regulate 
the  supply. 

The  trial  court  admitted  evidence  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
night  of  the  fire  .stoves  of  other  residents  in  the  dty  were  over- 
heated. This  was  held  to  be  error  by  the  Appellate  Court  of 
Indiana,  in  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the  witnesses' 
"  mixers  "  were  admitting  the  same  amount  of  gas  as  that  of 
the  owner  of  the  house  which  had  been  burned  :  /.  N.  &  /. 
Gas  Co.  V.  N.  H.  Ins.  Co.,  53  N.  E.  485. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIPE. 
Johnson  v.  Johnson,  49  S.  W.  (Tenn.)  305,  decided  that  a 

petition  by  a  husband  to  be  credited  for  excessive  income 
paid  to  his  wife  under  an  order  of  alimony  is  not 
demurrable,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  suit  by 

husband  against  a  wife. 

Some  of  the  Western  states  allow  a  deserted  wife,  instead  of 
suing  for  a  divorce,  if  she  prefers,  to  bring  an  action  for  main- 
DcicrtioB.  tenance  to  compel  her  husband  to  contribute 
Actios  for  permanently  to  her  support.  In  McMuUin  v. 
MotnteMMo  McMulUn,  56  Pac.  (Cal.)  554,  after  such  suit 
brought,  the  husband,  in  good  faith,  offered  to  return  and 
furnish  his  wife  with  a  home.  It  was  held  that  this  furnished 
a  defence  to  the  suit,  not  because  of  any  tenderness  for  delin- 
quent husbands,  but  because  of  the  law's  aversion  to  the 
separation  of  spouses. 

In  re  Neff,  56  Pac.  (Wash.)  383,  decides  that  the  decree  of 
a  divorce  court,  awarding  the  custody  of  the  children  to  the 
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Divarcs.  injured  mother,  is  at  best. only  temporary;  and 
CMtotfytf     upon  the  death  of  the  mother,  the  father,  in  the 

Gkudraa  absence  of  evidence  of  his  unfitness,  is  entitled  to 
recover  their  custody  as  a^;ainst  the  testamentary  guardian  of 
the  mother. 

In  Kistler  v.  Ernst,  56  Pac.  (Kan.)  18,  it  was  properly  held 
that  the  rights  of  a  husband  in  his  deceased  wife's  estate 
are  not  to  be  taken  away  except  by  plain  lan- 
guage. His  antenuptial  agreement  that  she  might 
will  it  to  whom  she  chose,  was  held,  therefore,  not  to  estop 
him  from  claiming  as  her  heir  upon  her  death  intestate. 

The  courts  are  but  slowly  getting  away  from  the  common 
law  conception  of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  In  Sam^ 
wift>«  Right  ^^^^^h^  V.  BalHmore  Rwy.  Co,,  42  Atl.  (Md.) 
toSMfor  206,  the  common  law  rule  diat  husband  and  wife 
must  sue  jointly  for  injury  to  wife  was  adhered 
to,  although  the  Maryland  Act  of  1 892  reserved 
to  a  married  woman  her  own  property.  A  mere  right  of 
action,  says  the  court,  is  not  property.  This  has  been  rem- 
edied by  an  act  passed  in  1898. 


MASTBR  AND  SBRVANT. 

Meyer  v.  Illinois  Central  R.  Co.,  52  N.  E.  (111.)  849,  de- 
cides, following  Railroad  Co.  v.  Bough,  149  U.  S.  368  (a  case 
PMtow^«cr-  of  an  engineer),  that  a  conductor  is  only  a  fellow- 
vMto  servant  of  a  brakeman,  not  a  vice-principal.  "The 
fact  that  one  of  the  number  of  servants  is  invested  with 
power  to  control  and  direct  the  actions  of  others,  will  not 
in  itself  render  the  master  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the 
governing  servant."  The  difficulty  of  deciding  the  fellow- 
servant  problem  is  seen  in  Chicago  &  E,  I.  R.  Co.  v.  DriscoU, 
52  N.  E.  (111.)  921,  where  the  court  held,  as  matter  of  law, 
that  the  members  of  two  switching  crews  are  fellow-servants. 

Kincadew.  Cldcago,  M,  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  78  N.  W.  (la.) 
698,  was  a  case  where  the  plaintiff  was  thrown  from  a  train 
Peiiowser^  on  which  he  was  employed  as  the  result  of  a 
vanu  quarrel  between  two  employes.  In  spite  of  a 
statute  making  a  railroad  company  liable  in  general  for  the 
negligence  of  a  co-employe,  it  was  held  that  the  company  was 
not  liable,  because  the  guilty  employe,  in  striking  the  blow, 
was  not  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment 
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MORTGAGES. 

Clifford  y.  Minor,  78  N.  W.  (Minn.)  861.  follows  the  fa- 
miliar rule  that  the  purchase  of  premises,  subject  to  mortgage, 
AAMB^km    is  not  liable  personally  for  the  mortgage   debt 
except  upon  proof  of  his  promise  to  pay  it. 

Weadock  V.  Noeker,  78  N.  W.   (Mich.)  669,  holds  that  a 
Payment  tf    junior  mortgagee,  who  pays  taxes  to  protect  his 
Taxes        mortgage,  has  a  lien  for  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
superior  to  that  of  the  senior  mortgagee. 

In   Michigan   unrecorded  mortgages,   whether  of  real   or 

personal  property,  are  void  as  against  creditors.     In  Baker  v. 

Paiiarete      Parkhurst,  78  N.  W.  (Mich.)  643,  this  principle 

Record  was  applied.  It  appeared  that  the  mortgaged 
projierty  had  been  sold  by  the  mortgagor  to  a  third  party 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties  in  interest,  and  the  proceeds 
paid  to  the  mortgagee  on  account  of  the  mortgage.  It  was 
held  that,  in  legal  effect,  this  was  the  same  as  if  the  property 
had  been  sold  under  the  unre%:orded  mortgage,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were,  therefore,  attachable  by  the  creditors,  who  had 
given  credit  while  the  mortgage  was  kept  off  the  record. 

Even  in  these  days  railway  mortgages  do  not  always  and 
of  necessity  cover  after-acquired  property,  a*:  is  proved  by  the 
After-        ca'*^  of  Louisville  Trust  Co.  v.  Cincinnati  Inclined 
Acqaired      Plane  Rwv,  Co,,  91   Fed.   699.     The    mortgage, 
Property      exccuted  in  1879,   covered  "the  railways,  rails, 
bridges  and  real  estate,"  **  all  and  singular  the  cars  and  roll- 
ing stock,"  the  franchises  and   property  of  the  company,  etc. 
It  was  held  that   these  words,  not   referring;  to   after -acquired 
property,  included   simply  the  railways,  cars  and  property  of 
the  company  then  in  existence.     The  additional  words,  "tolls, 
incomes,   issues  and  profits/*  were  held,    however,  to  c^vcr 
such  additional  new  rolling  stock  as  was  necessary  for  the  ac- 
quiring of  income. 


NEGLIGENCE. 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  for  insanity,  resulting  from  a 

nervous   shock  received  in  a  collision,  it  appeared  that  in  two 

Proximate     in.stances  after  the  collision  plaintiff  had  been  a 

Caase.        witness  of  other  accidents  on  the  same  road,  and 

from's"KM  ©f  ^^  ^^^  questionable  whether  her   insanity  had  not 

Accidents      been  induced  from  the  horrible  sights  ?cen  in  the 

latter  cases.     The  trial  judge  charged  the  jury  that  if  plain- 
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tiff's  insanity  was  caused  by  either  of  the  two  latter  accidents^ 
or  even  by  them  in  conjunction  with  the  accident  in  which 
plaintiff  was  injured,  then  their  verdict  must  be  for  the  defend- 
ant. Counsel  for  the  defendant  excepted  to  this  charge — for 
what  reason  it  is  rather  hard  to  see.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  overruled  the  exceptions  without  comment: 
Rooney  v.  N.  K,  N.  H.  &  H,  R.  Co.,  53  N.  E.  435. 

The  sensible  rule  of  appl3dng  the  doctrine  of  ns  ipsa  l(h 
quUur  to  the  cases  of  broken  electric  wires,  is  now  becoming 
RcsipM  general.  Thus  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
Loqaitar,  Jersey  has  properly  held  that  where  a  broken 
Electric  wires  telephone  wire  had  fallen  across  an  unguarded 
trolley  wire  and  hun<;  down  into  the  street,  so  that  plaintiff, 
who  picked  up  the  end  to  remove  it  from  the  path  of  his 
horse,  was  injured,  the  questions  of  the  negligence  of  the 
telephone  company  and  the  trolley  company,  as  well  as  that 
of  plaintiff's  contributory  negligence,  were  for  the  jury :  N.  K 
&  N.J.  Tel.  Co.  et  al.  v.  Bennett,  42  Atl.  750. 


i»ARTNBRSHIP. 

There  is  no  principle  of  law  better  settled  than  that  when 

a  partner  sells  or  mortgages  firm  property ;  he  conveys  only 

Mortgafs  of    ^'^  interest  in  the  firm  after  the  debts  are  paid^ 

Pftrtncr'f  and  the  grantee  gains  no  title  to  any  specific 
p/"^*ProMrt  ^^^^^^^^-  ^^  reaching  this  result,  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  uses  language,  which 
intimates  that  this  court  has  joined  the  rapidly-growing  num- 
ber of  those  who  recognize  the  entitj'  of  a  partnership  apart 
from  the  partners,  just  as  the  entity  of  a  corporation  apart 
from  the  stockholders. 

'*  While,  in  fact,  a  partnership  is  composed  of  individual 
members,  still  a  firm  so  constituted  is  recognized  as  a  distinct 
legal  entity  different  and  distinct  from  the  persons  who  com- 
pose it.  Therefore  the  principle  is  universally  recognized  that 
a  partner's  interest  in  or  title  to  the  firm  property  is  not  an 
interest  in  or  title  to  any  specific  property.  The  effects  or 
property  of  the  partnership  belong  to  the  firm  so  long  as  it 
exists,  and  not  to  the  members  who  compose  it :"  Johnson  v. 
Sliirlcy,  53  N.  E.  459. 
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REAL  PROPERTY. 

In  Murray  v.  Crozer,  53   N.  E.  477,  A  leased  land  with  a 

provision  in  the  lease  that  after  A's  death  the  rent  should  be 

Leue.  Pro-    paid  to  his  Wife  for  life.     The  Appellate  Court  of 

vtoton  for      Indiana  held  the  provision  void  for  two  reasons  : 

^ciiiMdter     (0  Since  rents,  being  in  the  nature  of  chattels 

Death  of       real  and  annexed  to  the  realty,  are  incidents  of 

^^'^^       the  reversion  and  pass  to  the  heir,  the  owner  of 

the  land  cannot  alien  that  portion  of  them  which  become  due 

after  his  death,  and  (2)  since  this  M^as  in  effect  a  testamentary 

disposition  of  property  and  lacked  the  formalities  required  by 

the  statute  of  wills. 


In  Sampson  v.  Grogan,  42  Atl.  713,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Rhode  Island  gives  a  learned  opinion  on  the  subject  of  waste 
by  tenants  for  life.     The  defendant  in  the  case 
Ufol^uto.    ^^  ^hc  executor  of  a  life  tenant,  who  held  the 
Acddcatai     property  under  a  will  which  provided  that  she 
^"iiomIo*'     (^**^  ^^^'^  tenant)  was  to  occupy  the  house  for  life, 
"she  to  keep  the  same  in  repair."     The  house 
was  accidentally  burned  during  her  tenancy,  and  this  action 
was  brought  after  her  death  against  her  executor  by  the  re- 
mainderman. 

The  court,  after  examining  all  the  authorities,  English  and 
American,  since  the  statutes  of  Marlbridge  and  Gloucester, 
comes  to  the  conclusions  (i)  that  under  Gen.  Laws,  R.  I.,  c. 
268,  providing  that  a  life  tenant  who  shall  commit  or  suffer 
waste  shall  forfeit  the  place  wasted  and  double  the  amount  of 
the  waste,  the  life  tenant  in  this  case  was  not  responsible,  and 
(2)  that  the  implied  promise  of  the  tenant  to  keep  the  house 
in  repair  was  not  broad  enough  to  render  her  liable  for  an 
accidental  fire,  although  the  court  admits  that  it  would  have 
been  otherwise  had  she  been  in  possession  under  a  lease. 


SALES. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  adheres  to  the  strict  rule 
of  caveat  emptor  in  Warren  v.  Btick,  42  Atl.  979.  and   holds 

Implied  that  a  farmer  selling  hogs  to  a  butcher,  knowing 
Warranty  that  the  latter  intends  to  convert  them  into  pork 
for  resale  to  his  customers,  does  not  impliedly  warrant  them 
to  be  fit  for  use  as  food. 
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SURETYSHIP. 

It  hardly  required  the  authority  of  a  decided  case  to  show 
«MifMtioa    that  the  mere  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  a 
«i  Priacip^    defaulting  official  does  not  release  his  surety  from 
liability :  Stemmerman  v.  UUenthal,  32  S.  E.  (S.  C.)  535- 


TRADE-NAME. 

Two  firms  in  the  same  business,  the  Tygerts  and  the  Aliens, 
formed  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Tygert-AUen 
Lackcs,  bm-  Company,  and  agreed  to  allow  it  to  use  their 
%•  BqHiteUc  trade-names  as  far  as  they  should  apply  or  become 
'^•'*^  necessary  in  the  business.  The  Tygert- Allen 
Company  continued  in  business  for  some  time,  during  which 
it  did  not  use  the  name  "  Tygert "  on  its  goods,  but  adver- 
tised them  as  "Allen's  Phosphates,"  etc.  Subsequently  a  new 
corporation,  called  the  Tygert  Company,  was  formed  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Tygert-AUen  Company,  and  used  the 
name  "  Tygert "  for  their  trade-name. 

In  a  bill  in  equity  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  Tygert 
Company  from  using  this  trade-name,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  decided  that  the  fact  that  complainant  had  been 
content  to  see  the  defendant  use  the  name  "  Tygert "  for  three 
years  without  any  objection  and  without  any  attempt  by  com- 
plainant to  use  it,  was  sufficient  to  bar  complainant  from 
equitable  relief:  Tygert-AUen  Co.  v.  Tygert  Co.,  43  Atl.  224. 


TRIAL. 

Scarcely  a  month  passes  in  which  an  attorney  does  not  de- 
mand a  postponement  of  a  case  or  a  new  trial,  etc.,  on  account 
NcwsiMper     ^^  what  appears  in  the  newspapers.     In  ///.  Cent. 
CoBncnts,    Rwy.  Co.  V.  SoucUrs,  53  N.  E.  408,  which  was  an 
New  Trial      action  against  a  railroad  for  personal  injuries,  the 
defendant,  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  offered  an  affidavit  that 
there  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  Chicago  during  the 
trial  notices  of  the  suit,  and  statements  that  on  a  former  trial 
plaintiiT  had  been  awarded  a  verdict  of  $15,000,  which  affiant 
believed  had  found  their  way  to  the  jury  room.    But  since  no 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  had  been  stated  in  the  news- 
papers, the  trial  court  very  properly  refused  to  grant  a  new 
trial  on  that  ground,  and  its  decision  was  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois. 
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TRUSTS. 

The  vexed  question  as  to  whether  a  declaration  of  trust 

made  by  a  person  placing  money  in  a  bank  creates  a  valid 

P„p„,,i  1^     trust,  if  it  does  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

tevtacsBaak,  ctstui  qut  tfust,  has  come  before  the  Court  of  Ap- 

DMteratiMi    peals  of  Maryland.     Money  was  deposited  by  A 

in  a  savings  bank  and  the  following  memorandum 

was  made  on  the  pass  book :  "  Metropolitan  Savings  Bank,  in 

account  with  A.     In  trust  for  herself  and  B,  joint  owners, 

subject  to  the  order  of  either ;  the  balance  at  the  death  of 

either  to  belong  to  the  survivor." 

The  court  held  this  to  be  a  valid  declaration  of  trust,  and 
B  was  entitled  to  claim  the  whole  fund  on  A's  death,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  she  was  unaware  of  the  creation  of  the 
trust  and  that  A  had  retained  the  book  during  her  life :  MU- 
Holland  v.  Wkalen,  43  Atl.  43. 
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Evidence  ;  Letters  ;  Answers  Admitted  Without  Previous 
Letters.  In  New  Hampshire  IVust  Co.  v.  Korsemeyer  Phtmbing 
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was  decided  that  a  letter  written  in  answer  to  another  is  admissible 
as  evidence  if  fairly  self-explanatory,  although  the  letter  which  it 
answers  is  not  offered  along  with  it.  The  failure  to  produce  the 
prior  letter,  it  is  said,  may  affect  the  weight  of  the  letter  but  not 
its  admissibility.  In  the  opinion,  Irvine,  C.  J.,  cites  in  approval 
the  cases  of  Barrymore  v.  Taylor^  1  Esp.  326  (i79S)»  and  2?^- 
Medina  v.  Owen^  3  Car.  &  R.  72  (1850),  and  states  that  Greenleaf 
on  Evidence  and  Underbill  on  Evidence  both  give  the  rule  otherwise, 
relying  on  Phillips  Watson  v.  Moore^  i  Car.  &  K.  626  (1845). 

Upon  first  consideration  this  question  would  necessarily  seem  to 
be  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  yet  the  text  books  are  nearly  bare  of 
460 
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t:itations.  The  case  of  I!  a/son  v.  Moore ^  above  mentioned,  or 
W'jtson  V.  Maore^  as  it  appears  in  the  English  Common  Law  Re- 
ports, is  of  no  great  value.  Plaintiffs  counsel  was  stopped  by 
Baron  Pollock  in  the  reading  of  a  letter  written  by  the  defendant, 
the  opening  words  having  indicated  that  it  was  an  answer  to  a  letter 
of  the  pbintiffy  and  directed  the  other  letter  to  be  offered  first, 
which  was  done.  This  case  is  given  in  Greenleaf  in  a  note  under 
section  201.  The  rule  there  laid  down  on  its  authority  is  followed 
by  Lester  v.  Sutton^  7  Mich.  329  (1859),  but  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  by  no  other  cases. 

In  the  first  case  cited  by  the  court,  Lord  Barrymore  v.  Taylor^ 
I  Esp.  326  (1795),  objection  was  made  to  the  reading  of  certain 
letters  unless  the  letters  to  which  they  were  the  answers  were  first 
produced,  but  Lord  Kenyon  said  that  there  was  no  rule  of  law  that 
required  such  evidence,  that  if  opposing  counsel  thought  them 
necessary  to  explain  the  transaction,  he  might  produce  them  as 
they  were  in  his  client's  possession.  DeMedina  v.  Owen^  3  Car. 
&  K.  72,  decided  by  Baron  Pkrke  some  fifty  years  after,  was  also 
to  the  same  effect.  In  Brayley  y,  Jones ^  33  Iowa,  508  (1841),  in 
answer  to  such  an  objection,  the  court  said:  "This  may  be  the 
rule  if  the  first  letter  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  one 
offered,  and  will  aid  in  the  better  understanding  of  it ;  or  where  it 
appears  that  the  answer  may  be  misunderstood  without  the  letter  to 
which  it  is  a  reply  being  r^d.  But  if  the  letter  offered  in  evidence 
contains  distinct  and  independent  propositions  or  statements  of 
facts  which  cannot  be  misunderstood  if  read  alone,  and  are  in  no 
way  dependent  on  the  first  letter,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  ad- 
missible without  the  conditions  suggested  by  counsel." 

But  is  it  not  sufficient  that  it  be  intelligible  when  taken  with  the 
rest  of  the  testimony?  In  Beech  v.  The  Railroad^  37  N.  Y.  457 
(1868)  it  was  held,  with  much  reason,  that  the  meaning  of  a  letter 
might  be  ascertained  from  other  evidence  in  the  case,  and  the  other 
authorities  on  the  admissibility  of  letters  do  not  make  such  a 
qualification. 

Stone  V.  Sanborn^  104  Mass.  319  (1870),  was  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  The  plaintiffs  counsel  offered 
some  of  defendant's  letters  and  some  of  plaintifTs,  making  selec- 
tions of  such  as  he  desired  to  put  in.  The  defendant  objected,  but 
the  trial  judge  permitted  them  to  be  read.  One  of  these  letters 
appeared  to  be  in  reply  and  in  reference  to  the  contents  of  a  letter 
of  the  plaintiffs,  which  was  not  put  in.  On  appeal  this  ruling 
was  affirmed,  Gray,  J.,  saying:  "If  the  letters  which  she  intro- 
duced showed  that  they  were  written  in  reply  to  other  letters,  she 
might  doubtless  give  in  evidence  those  letters,  too,  as  tending  to 
explain  the  replies.  She  was  not,  however,  bound  to  do  so,  but 
might  leave  it  to  defendant,  upon  cross-examination  or  otherwise, 
to  offer  any  competent  evidence  of  them  or  their  contents  if  he 
wished.  If  the  ruling  of  Chief  Baron  Pollock  in  Watson  v.  Afoore^ 
1  C.  &:  K.  625,  cited  for  the  defendant,  that  the  party  offering  the 
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reply  in  evidence  should  put  in  both  the  letters  or  neither, 
anyttiing  more  than  an  exercise  of  discretion,  as  to  the  order  of 
proof  it  is  more  than  counter  balanced  by  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Kenyon  in  the  earlier  case  of  Barrymore  v.  Tayifr,  1  Esp.  326, 
and  of  Baron  Parke  in  the  later  one  of  DeMedina  v.  Owen^  3  C. 
&  K.  7a.  In  Crary  v.  Pollard,  14  Allen,  284  (1867),  the  reply 
was  held  admissible  as  evidence  of  notice  to  the  party  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  without  producing  the  letter  to  which  it  referred ; 
and  the  question  whether  it  was  admissible  for  any  other  purpose 
was  not  considered.  When  a  particular  communication  which 
refers  to  a  previous  one  is  not  introduced  as  containing  the  terms 
of  a  contract,  we  see  no  more  reason  for  obliging  the  party  offering 
it  to  put  in  the  previous  communication  also,  when  the  communi- 
cations are  written  than  when  they  are  oral.  In  either  case, 
whether  the  communications  are  by  successive  letters  or  by  distinct 
conversations,  the  party  introducing  the  second  in  evidence  may 
introduce  the  first  also,  and  if  he  does  not  the  other  party  may. 
The  actual  custody  of  the  paper  does  not  affect  the  question  whidi 
party  shall  introduce  them  but  only  the  steps  to  compel  their 
production." 

Again,  in  North  Berwick  Co,  v.  Jns.  Co,,  52  Me.  336  (1863), 
it  was  sdd  that  the  plaintiff  were  under  no  obligations  to  offer  more 
of  the  letters  of  defendants'  agent  than  they  shmdd  deem  conducive 
to  their  mterest.  See,  also,  Newton  v.  Price,  41  Ga.  186  (1870)  ; 
Ta^rlor  <»  Evidence,  Sec.  734 ;  Wharton  on  Evidence,  Sec.  1 103. 

Where  such  a  letter  contains  an  admissicm,  it  must  be  clear  that 
it  should  be  accepted  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  answer  to 
another.  Thus,  in  Wi^ns,  Railroad  Co.  ^  120  Mass.  201  (1876), 
plaintUb  declared  in  tort  for  the  conveision  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  bushels  of  oats  taken  by  defendant's  agent  from  a  freight 
car  to  reduce  the  shipment  to  the  amount  at  which  the  car  had 
been  billed.  Plaintiffs  offered  in  evidence  a  letter  of  the  agent  in 
reply  of  (me  of  theirs  admitting  the  removal  of  the  oats,  not  giving 
quantity.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that,  as  it  contained  a  declara- 
tion of  an  agent  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  it  was  compe- 
tent as  offered. 

In  an  action  of  trespass  for  some  cases  of  rubber  shoes,  which 
plaintiff  claimed  had  b^n  consigned  on  commission,  against  a  con- 
stable who  had  taken  possession  of  them  under  an  attachment  against 
the  consignees,  certain  letteis  of  theirs  admitting  this  fact  were 
offered  in  evidence.  They  appeared  to  be  in  reply  to  others  written 
by  the  plaintiff.  Defendants  objected  to  their  admission,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  held  that  they  were  properly  received  : 
Hayward  Rubber  Co,  v.  Duncklee,  30  Vt.  29  (1858). 

Criminal  Law  ;  Former  Trial  ;  Change  in  Form  of  Indict- 
ment. State  V.  Adams,  78  N.  W.  353  (South  Dakota).  Adams 
was  indicted  for  rape  and  convicted.  Upon  appeal,  the  Supreme 
Court  first  denied  him  a  new  trial,  but  later,  since  the  prosecuting 
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witness  was  proved  to  have  l^een  more  than  sixteen  at  the  time  laid 
in  the  information^  the  court  arrested  the  judgment  upon  its  own 
motion  and  ordered  the  defendant  to  be  held  in  custody  ten  days 
for  the  purpose  of  such  further  criminal  proceedings  as  might  be 
instituted  against  him.  The  state  then  brought  a  new  information 
against  Adams  for  the  same  offence,  charged  in  identical  language, 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  date  of  the  offence  was  changed  from 
August  30,  1896,  to  December  20,  1895.  The  prisoner  was  con- 
victed after  having  entered  a  plea  of  former  jeopardy ;  and  the 
Supreme  Court,  upon  appeal,  held  that  the  defendant  had  been  tried 
for  the  same  offence  and  that  his  plea  should  have  been  sustained. 

'llie  court's  decision  in  the  present  case  is  open  to  serious  ob- 
jection. The  constitutional  provision,  according  to  the  authorities, 
does  not  mean  that  a  man  may  not  be  tried  twice  for  rape,  arson 
or  any  other  oiTence  at  law  ;  but,  to  use  the  words  of  Judge  Cooley, 
' '  by  the  same  offence  is  not  signified  the  same  eo  nomine ^  but  the 
same  criminal  act  or  omission : "  Cooley's  Constitutional  Limita- 
tions, 326  (note).  See,  also,  IV  Blackstone,  336.  In  the  present 
case  there  were  clearly  two  separate  criminal  acts,  for  the  defendant 
was  convicted,  before  a  jury,  of  committing  the  offence  upon 
August  30,  1896,  and  was  found  guilty  of  a  similar  offence  upon 
December  20,  1895.  The  jury's  verdict,  upon  each  trial,  was  final 
so  far  as  the  &ct  was  concerned. 

Tlie  reasoning  of  the  Michigan  Court  in  the  case  of  People  v. 
GaiiU^  104  Mich.  575  (1890),  can  well  be  applied  to  the  present 
case.  There  a  man  had  been  indicted  for  illegally  selling  liquor 
upon  May  ist,  and  set  up  as  a  defence  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
convicted  of  the  same  offence  committed  upon  June  30th.  The 
court  said  :  "  the  offence  with  which  the  defendant  is  charged  was 
complete  on  May  ist.  Had  a  prosecution  then  been  instituted  for 
this  offence  and  the  respondent  thereafter  arrested  for  a  like  offence 
committed  upon  June  30th,  it  is  conceded  that  the  prosecution  for 
the  prior  offence  would  not  constitute  a  bar,  and  we  are  unable  to 
see  why,  in  reversing  the  facts,  the  same  rule  docs  not  obtain." 
For  the  same  doctrine,  see  U  S,  v.  Snow,  9  Pac.  (Utah)  686; 
Com.  v.  IVa/ker,  3  Dist.  Ct.  Rep.  (Pa.)  348  (1894)  ;  Fleming  v. 
State  (Tex.),  12  S.  W.  605;  Reed y.  State  {Tex.),  29  S.  W.  1085; 
Peo,  V.  Sinnell  (N.  Y.),  30  N.  E.  47  ;  Evafis  v.  State  (Ark.),  15 
S.  W.  360;    Vawellsy.  Com.y  83  Ky.  193. 

The  case  that  comes  most  nearly  to  sustaining  the  decision  in 
question  is  that  of  Com.  v.  Goff^  66  Mo.  App.  49,  (1896).  There, 
to  an  indictment  for  illegal  liquor  selling  in  September,  the  de- 
fendant pleaded  an  acquittal  of  the  same  offence  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  upon  November  17,  1893.  The  plea  was  sus- 
tained, but  the  court  expressly  said  that  there  was  evidence  **  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  prosecuting  witness*  testimony  before  the 
justice  and  upon  this  proceeding  referred  to  the  same  transaction.^* 
In  the  present  case,  the  jury's  verdict  showed  that  the  same  trans- 
action was  not  in  question. 
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There  is  another  class  of  cases,  illustrated  by  Com,  v.  Gaulct^ 
160  Mass.  776  (1894),  where  former  jeopaxdy  is  held  to  be  a  good 
plea.  For  instance,  where  a  man  is  indicted  for  an  offence  com- 
mitted upon  November  20th  and  pleads  a  former  acquittal  upon  an 
indictment,  charging  him  with  the  same  crime  upon  July  xst  and 
divers  days  between  that  day  and  November  21st.  This  case  is 
clearly  not  analogous  to  the  present.  It  comes  under  the  rule  that 
a  man  cannot  be  tried  under  a  second  indictment,  where  the  facts 
allied  in  the  second  indictment,  if  proved,  would  have  convicted 
under  the  first.  How  does  this  rule  apply  to  the  present  case? 
Evidence  showing  an  offence  committed  upon  December  20,  1895, 
could  not  convict  the  defendant  of  a  crime  allied  to  have  occurred 
upon  August  30,  1896. 


Assault  with  Intent  to  Murder  ;  Evidence  as  to  Previous 
Difficulty  ;  Self-defence.  In  Ellis  v.  J7u  StcUe  (Ala.),  25  So. 
I  (1899),  appellant  was  convicted  in  the  court  below  on  an  indict- 
ment charging  assault  with  intent  to  murder.  It  appeared  that  the 
prosecutor  was  going  along  the  highway  when  the  defendant  came 
up  and  stabbed  him  with  a  knife,  saying  *'  You  told  Mr.  Chestnut." 
On  a  previous  night  the  prosecutor  had  been  put  to  watch  certain 
property  belonging  to  Mr.  Chestnut  where  thefts  had  recently  oc- 
curred. While  on  guard  there  he  detected  defendant  and  another 
man  approaching,  shot  at  them,  but  without  effect,  and  reported 
the  matter  to  his  master.  This  evidence  of  a  previous  difficulty 
was  introduced  to  show  motive  on  the  part  of  the  accused.  For 
the  defendant  the  plea  of  self-defence  was  made.  The  verdict  in 
die  lower  court  was  for  the  state.  On  appeal  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  Dowdell,  J.,  held,  that  the  use  of  the  word  *' entirely  "  by 
the  tzial  judge  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  self-defence  in  these 
terms  "that  in  order  to  be  acquitted  on  that  ground,  defendant 
must  be  entirely  free  from  fault  in  bringing  on  the  difficulty  "  was 
correct. 

The  appellate  judge's  ruling  that  the  defendant  must  have  been 
entirely  free  from  fault  if  he  wishes  to  set  up  the  claim  of  self- 
defence  seems  at  first  rather  harsh.  To  say  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  "entirely  free"  and  simply  "free"  from  fault  is  not 
hypocritical  (as  the  judge  here  insists),  but  when  the  personal 
equation  of  the  average  juryman  is  considered,  an  important  dis- 
tinction. The  following  example  will  illustrate  briefly  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  phrases  and  the  force  they  would  have  on 
one  not  acquainted  with  legal  terms.  A  man  wishing  and  intending 
to  create  a  combat  with  another,  meets  him  on  the  road  and  makes 
insulting  and  derisive  remarks  to  him  on  the  spot,  and  the  second 
comer,  possibly  in  the  first  heat  of  passion,  attacks  the  first  man. 
In  such  a  case  the  first  man  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  entirely  free 
from  fault,  but,  nevertheless,  his  conduct  is  from  a  legal  point  of 
view  faultless,  for  mere  remarks  are  no  justification  for  an  assault. 

In  other  jurisdictions  there  seems  to  be  a  more  liberal  interpre- 
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tation  of  this  rule  than  is  shown  in  the  principal  case.  This  is 
^hown  in  the  case  of  The  S/ate  v.  Maguire^  69  Mo.  197,  where  a 
much  more  lenient  wording  of  the  same  rule  was  accepted,  lliere 
it  was  said  "  a  person  who  brings  on  a  difficulty  cannot  avail  him- 
self of  the  right  of  self-defence."  And  in  an  Illinois  case^  Hulse 
V.  Tolman^  49  III.  App.  490,  on  the  same  point  the  Appellate 
Court  held,  "  The  law  will  not  permit  him  (the  defendant)  to  pro- 
voke or  bring  on  a  difficulty  with  the  plaintiff,  and  then  avail  him- 
self of  the  plea  of  self-defence."  In  a  previous  case  in  the  same 
state,  Aditins  v.  The  People^  47  111.  376,  the  court  held  that  while 
a  man  threatened  with  danger  will  not  be  held  liable  criminally  for 
an  honest  mistake  as  to  its  imminence,  yet  *'  at  the  same  time,  he 
has  not  the  right  to  provoke  the  quarrel  and  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  then  justify  the  homicide." 

However,  it  is  true  that  the  charge  that  the  defendant  must  have 
been  ''  entirely  free"  from  fault,  though  more  strict  than  the  rule 
in  other  states,  still  represents  the  Alabama  doctrine.  For  exam- 
ple, in  another  case  in  that  state,  Howard  v.  The  State,  20  So. 
365,  Haralson,  J.,  held  that,  "in  order  to  invoke  the  doctrine  of 
seU-viefence,  the  law  requires  that  the  defendant  should  have  been 
free  from  all  fault  or  wTong  doing,  which  had  the  effect  to  provoke 
or  bring  on  the  difficulty."  Two  other  Alabama  cases  illustrate 
the  same  rule — Be/i  v.  State ,  22  So.  526,  and  Crawford  v.  State, 
21  So.  214 — ^where  (p.  223)  "reasonably  free"  from  fault  is  dis- 
tinctly said  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  free  from  all  fault  or  wrong 
doing  is  correct. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  defendant  must  have  been  abso- 
lutely free  from  fault  before  he  can  set  up  the  plea  of  self-defence, 
seems  to  have  been  little  noticed  in  the  text  books.  In  Clark's 
Criminal  Law,  p.  156,  it  is  said,  under  the  title  of  Homicide,  "A 
man  will  not  be  deemed  the  aggressor  within  this  rule  merely  be- 
cause his  acts  provoked  the  difficulty,  unless  they  were  calculated 
or  intended  to  have  that  effect.  * ' 

What  has  here  {been  called  the  Alabama  Rule  is  probable,  both 
legally  and  morally,  the  more  just.  No  loophole  of  escape  by  the 
plea  of  self-defence  should  be  permitted  a  wrongdoer,  who  had  the 
full  intention  of  quarreling  with  and  injuring  another,  but  who 
happens  to  be  shrewd  enough  to  adopt  the  idea  of  protecting  him- 
self by  inciting,  by  insulting  verbal  expressions,  his  opponent  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  The  Alabama  courts,  in  ruling  that  a  de- 
fendant who  wishes  to  plead  self-defence  must  be  free  from  fault  in 
povoking  the  encounter,  not  only  legally  in  the  technical  sense, 
but  entirely  free,  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  may 
even  be  that  this  interpretation  of  the  law  has  grown  up  so  gradu- 
ally that  the  difference  between  the  phrases  "free"  and  *•  entire! v 
free*'  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  judges.  Hut,  be  that  as  it 
may,  this  stricter  rule  must  certainly  have  a  beneficial  influence,  in 
that  it  tends  to  su])press  a  certain  class  of  criminals  ever  on  the 
alert  to  stir  up  a  stabl)ing  affray,  as  in  the  princi])al  ca.>e,  on  the 
slightest  provocation. 
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Divorce  ;  Extraterritorial  Effect  of.  a  Decree  of  Divorce. 
In  a  recent  case,  Streetwolfs,  Streetwolf^  41  Atl.  876  (1898),  the 
Q)uit  of  Chancery  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  refnsied  to  recognize 
the  extraterritorial  validity  of  a  decree  of  divorce  granted  by 
another  state  under  the  following  circumstances :  A  husband  who 
had  resided  many  years  in  New  Jersey,  on  being  sued  by  his  wife 
for  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  th4^o  and  alimony,  unknown  to  anyone 
secretly  betook  himself  to  a  town  in  North  Dakota,  where,  ninety 
days  after  his  arrival,  he  instituted  divorce  proceedings  against  his^ 
wife  and  obtained  a  decree  for  ^an  absolute  divorce.  It  was  ai>- 
par^nt  that  his  sole  purpose  in  going  to  North  Dakota  was  to  secure 
the  decree  of  divorce,  and  without  any  intention  of  acquiring  a 
permanent  domicile  there.  It  appeared  also  that  he  engaged  in  no 
business  in  that  state,  and  was,  in  fact,  there  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  period  between  his  arrival  and  the  institution  of  the  suit* 
The  Court  of  Chancery  set  aside  the  decree  upon  the  grounds  that 
the  husband  had  not  acquired  a  bona  fide ^  acttial  domicile  in  North 
Dakota,  thereby  committing  a  fraud  upon  the  courts  of  that  state. 

A  decree  of  divorce  is  recognized  everywhere  when  the  state 
has  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  and  determines  the  status  and  rights 
of  both  parties,  and  generally  when  only  one  of  the  parties  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  the  defendant  has  been 
summoned  or  has  voluntarily  appeared :  Doughty  v.  Doughty,  28 
N.  J.  Eq.  586  (1876)  ;  VanFossen  v.  State,  37  Ohio,  317  (1881). 
But  this  is  due  to  the  comity  between  the  states,  and  does  not  result 
from  the  constitutional  provision  which  declares  that  full  fidth  and 
credit  shall  be  given  in  one  state  to  the  judicial  proceedings  in  every 
other ;  for  that  provision  applies  only  to  divorces  granted  by  a. 
court  which  has  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  and  subject  matter: 
Pennoyer  v.  Neff,  95  U.  S.  714  (1877);  People  v.  Baker,  76  N. 
Y.  75  (1879).  But  if  the  state  has  jurisdiction  of  neither  of  the 
parties  by  reason  of  their  being  non-resident,  the  decree  can  have 
no  effect  on  their  status  without  the  state :  People  v.  Dowell,  25. 
Mich.  247  (1872). 

What,  then,  is  the  test  of  jurisdiction  ?  It  is  the  domicile  of  the 
parties.  The  domicile  must  be  actual  and  bona  fide,  and  com- 
plainant must  remain  for  statutory  period :  Hood  v.  State,  56  Ind. 
263  (1880);  Gregory  v.  Gregory,  76  Me.  535  (1884);  Van 
Fossen  v.  Van  Fossen,  37  Ohio,  317  (1881).  Some  states  hold 
that,  if  the  complainant  bona  fide  takes  up  his  domicile  in  another 
state  and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  parties  and  subject  matter, 
the  divorce  is  valid  everywhere:  Pennoyer  v.  Neff,  95  U.  S,  714 
(1877).  It  results  from  the  comity  existing  among  the  states,  for 
no  state  has  the  right  to  dissolve  or  change  the  domestic  status  of 
persons  belonging  to  other  states:  People  v.  Baker,  76  N.  Y. 
(1879).  In  New  Jersey  a  decree  granted  in  another  state,  where 
the  defendant  has  been  summoned  and  had  actual  notice,  is  recog- 
nized— Doughty  V.  Doughty,  28  N.  J.  Eq.  581  (1876) — ^but  not 
on  notice  by  publication:  Flower  v.   Flower,  42  N.  J.  Eq.  152 
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(18S6).  In  New  York  actual  notice,  much  more  notice  by  publi- 
cation is  not  sufficient:  O" Dea  v.  & Dea^  loi  N.  Y.  23  (1886)  ; 
People  V.  Baker^  76  N.  Y.  78  (1879).  The  courts  of  Iowa  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  a  divorce  as  to  both  parties  obtained  on  the 
domicile  of  one,  with  notice  of  publication  to  the  other :  Van 
Arstialv.  Van  Arsdaly  67  Iowa,  35  (1885) ;  and  the  same  is  true 
in  Indiana:  Hood\,  State,  56  Ind.  263  (1877).  In  Turner  v. 
Turner^  44  Ala.  437  (1876),  the  court  went  so  far  as  to  recognize 
a  divorce  granted  on  behalf  of  the  husband  in  Indiana,  the  wife 
not  having  been  summoned  or  having  appeared — as  to  the  husband 
but  not  as  to  the  wife — ^and  so  granted  her  a  divorce.  Other  states 
also  recognize  the  validity  of  a  divorce  granted  one  of  the  parties 
in  another  state,  while  not  regarding  it  as  conclusive  upon  the 
status  or  rights  of  the  party  within  its  own  jurisdiction  :  Cook  v. 
Cook,  56  Wis.  195  (1S82);  Wright  v.  Wright,  24  Mich.  181 
(1872);  Stetphen  v.  Stctphen,  58  Me.  508  (1870);  Barrett  v. 
Furling,  III  U.  S.  523  (1883). 

The  invalidity  of  a  divorce,  due  to  want  of  jurisdiction,  can  be 
shown  in  any  proceeding  in  any  court:  Litortnch  v.  Litowich,  19 
Kans.  451  (1878);  Sewall  v.  Sewaii,  122  Mass.  156  (1877); 
People  V.  JDoweiiy  25  Mich.  247  (1883).  In  Reedy.  Reed,  52 
Mich.  117  (1883),  the  husband  had  moved  into  Indiana  and  taken 
up  a  false  domicile  and  secured  a  divorce.  The  Michigan  court 
went  behind  the  record  and  declared  the  divorce  void.  The  same 
was  held  in  Gregory  v.  Gregory,  76  Me.  535  (1874). 

There  is  a  question  whether  a  decree  of  divorce  obtained  by 
publication  may,  as  other  decrees  in  equity,  be  subsequently  opened 
by  the  defendant,  who  had  no  actual  notice.  The  following  courts 
hold  that  it  may  be:  Lawrence  v.  Lawrence,  73  111.  577  (1874)  ; 
Smith  V.  Smith,  20  Mo.  166  (1854).  The  following  hold  the 
contrary:  Mcjunkinsv.  Mcjunkins,  3  Ind.  31  (1851)  ;  Gilruth  v. 
Gilruth,  20  Iowa,  225  (1866);  O' Connelly.  O' Connell,  10  Neb. 
390  (1880);  Lewis  V,  Lewis,  15  Kans.  181  (1875). 
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The  Law  of  Trade  and  Labor  Combinations,  as  Appucable  to 
Boycotts,  Strikes,  Trade  Conspiraues,  Monopolies,  Pools, 
Trusts  and  Kindred  Topics.  By  Frederick  H.  Cooke,  of  the 
New  York  Bar.     Chicago :  Callaghan  &  Co.     1898. 

The  author,  in  treating  of  the  different  phases  of  trade  and  labor 
combinations,  has  divided  his  book  into  two  parts,  for  the  purpose 
of  grouping  combinations  in  fundamental  classifications — Part  I, 
Combinations  Producing  Private  Injury,  and  Put  II,  Combinations 
Producing  Public  Injury.  In  treating  of  combinations  under  Part 
I,  he  rejects  the  doctrine  of  sH/€nf  and  comMnation  as  the  test  of 
illegality,  and  announces  as  the  true  test  of  civil  liability  for  an  act 
of  trade  or  labor  combination,  whether  it  is  the  natural  incident  or 
outgrowth  of  some  existing  lawful  relation.  The  author  applies 
this  test  to  each  form  of  trade  or  labor  combination  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner,  and  points  out  the  remedies,  if  any  exist. 

In  Pkrt  II,  after  discussing  the  confusion  in  the  decisions  as  to 
Ike  basis  of  illegality  in  trusts  and  monopolies,  he  points  out,  aa 
tlie  test  of  liabiUty,  test  of  extent  and  the  test  of  reasonableness. 
There  is  an  Appendix,  containing  the  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  relating  to  topics  discussed  in  the  different  states  and  in 
the  United  States.  The  book  is  an  intelligent  discussion  of  a. 
subject  of  great  and  growing  importance. 

H,  W.  M. 


Archbold's    Quarter    Sessions     (Fifth  Edition).      By  G. 
Sherston  Baker.     London  :  Shaw  &  Sons. 

While  it  is  not  our  custom  to  give  books  of  this  t3rpe  much 
space,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  note  the  thorough,  careful  way  in 
which  Mr.  Baker  has  produced  this  fifth  edition.  He  calls  our  at- 
tention, in  his  short,  direct  preface,  that  he  has  endeavored  to  pro- 
vide the  practitioner,  who  attends  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  with 
a  little  wde  mecum,  ...  A  book  treating  sufficiently  of  the  prac- 
tice of  those  courts,  but  at  the  same  time  not  too  bulky  in  size. 

Thus,  as  we  are  led  by  the  preface  to  expect,  the  chief  value  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  time  saved  for  the  busy  English  practitioner. 
Much  of  the  matter  is  condensed  into  tables,  as  of  allowance  to 
witnesses,  costs  of  appeal,  procedure  on  appeal,  any  point  or 
stage  in  which  may  be  noted  at  a  glance  by  means  of  this  tabu- 
lated form  and  admirable  arrangement. 

The  book  is  not,  nor  was  it  intended  to  be,  of  interest  to  other 
than  the  English  lawyer ;  but  it  may  be  cited  to  our  American 
writers,  as  showing  a  successful  method  of  condensing  a  large  mass 
of  matter  in  a  comparatively  small  volume.  T.  C 
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The  Law  of  Agricultural  Holdings.  By  Svlvain  Mayer,  B.  A. 
Fh.D.     London:  Waterlow  &  Sons.     1898. 

Statutes  peculiarly  local  in  their  nature  and  affecting  but  a  par- 
ticular class  of  industry  are  not  apt  to  be  widely  studied  in  com- 
munities without  the  pale  of  their  jurisdiction.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  are  interested  in  noting  the  strides  which  recent  legisla- 
tion has  taken  towards  releasing  tenants  from  the  bonds  within 
which  the  common  law  rules  encompassed  their  meagre  rights,  this 
volume,  though  purely  of  English  applicability,  ought  to  be  of 
considerable  interest. 

The  work  is  intended  as  a  commentary  on  the  Law  of  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  in  force  in  England  at  the  present  day,  and  pre- 
sents a  careful  analysis  of  the  various  acts  governing  the  subject,  as 
well  as  separate  ch^texs  upon  the  forms  and  procedure  thereunder. 


The  Bankruptcy  Law  of  the  United  States.  By  Theodor 
AuB.  Brookljrn,  New  York :  Eagle  Book  Printing  Department. 
1899. 

The  already  numerous  collection  of  works  on  the  National  Bank- 
ruptcy Law  of  1898  has  been  enriched  by  the  recent  volume  of 
Theodor  Aub,  referee  in  bankruptcy  in  New  York.  Besides  the 
complete  context  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law,  divided  into  seven 
chapters,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  sections  with  appropriate 
captions,  the  book  contains  a  tabulated  index  of  the  law  alphabet- 
ically arranged  as  to  sections^  mks  and  forms.  A  time  table  of  the 
Act  in  the  order  of  the  sections,  and  according  to  their  numerical 
position  is  appended.  It  is  supplemented  by  a  complete  set  of  the 
rules  relative  to  bankruptcy  pnmedings,  as  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  November  28,  1898,  and  a  list  of 
approved  forms.  A  schedule  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining 
a  certificate  of  bankruptcy  is  also  given.  The  work  is  a  concise 
but  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and  will  prove 
of  great  assistance  to  those  practicing  in  the  Federal  courts. 

P.  V,  a 


SPEanc  Performance  of  Contracts.  By  Wiluam  Donaldson 
Rawuns,  M.  a.,  Q.  C.  Pp.  200.  London  and  Edinburgh: 
Sweet  &  Co.     1899. 

This  neat  and  attractive  volume  is,  the  author  states,  an  expan- 
sion of  an  article  by  him  published  in  **  The  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Laws  of  England ;  "  and  he  modestly  explains  in  his  pre&ce  that 
the  book  'Moes  not  seek  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  competitor  for  the 
fevor  of  the  profession  with  the  standard  treatise  on  Specific  Per- 
formance,'' but  that  it  is  merely  "a  concise  text-book,  which  aims 
at  dischai^ing  the  modest  function  of  a  finger-post. ' '  This  function 
it  discharges  very  successfully,  its  chief  merits  being  conciseness, 
and  very  carefiiUy  and  judiciously  selected  authorities,  compara- 
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lively  few  in  number,  but  covering  the  whole  field  of  the  broad 
subject  which  the  author  has  undertaken  to  discuss. 

After  pointing  out  that  *'  specific  performance  appears  to  be  a 
plant  of  distinctively  English  growth,  and  to  flourish  only  where 
there  is  a  juridical  system  in  which  the  characteristic  ideas  and 
principles  of  English  Courts  of  Equity  have  taken  root,"  the  author 
describes  the  origin  and  development  of  this  branch  of  the  juris- 
diction of  those  courts,  its  extent,  and  the  manner  in  tdiich  it  is 
exercised.  The  book  will  be  more  useful  to  the  student  of  law  and 
to  the  English  barrister  than  to  the  practicing  attorney  in  the 
United  States ;  although  the  latter,  also,  will  find  the  work  valuable 
for  its  citation  of  numerous  recent  leading  cases  decided  in  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain  and  for  its  clear,  logical  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  fimdamental  principles  of  equity.  The  chapters  on 
**The  Statute  of  Frauds"  and  on  «*  Injunction "  will  prove  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  the  American  lawyer. 

But  one  criticism  occurs  to  the  reviewer,  namely,  that  in  the 
enumeration  and  description  of  the  classes  of  contracts,  specific 
performance  of  which  may  i>e  compelled,  the  author  omits  the 
important  class  of  cases  involving  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  real 
estate,  which  are  discuased  in  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence,  Vol.  I 
(Redfield's  Ed.),  §§  yao  to  yaia,  inclusive ;  and  concerning  which 
Story  states  this  rule  :  **  That  it  is  competent  for  the  court  to  inter- 
fere to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  by  the 
defendant  to  do  definite  woi^  upon  his  property,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  which  the  plaintiff  has  a  material  interest,  and  one  which 
is  not  capable  of  an  adequate  compensation  in  damages."  This 
class  of  contracts  does  not  seem  to  be  included  in  any  of  those 
classes  enumerated  by  the  author,  although  it  should  manifestly  be 
included  in  the  list. 
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[AduMwrlcdgaieat  will  be  made,  vadcr  this  title,  of  all  books  rccciTcd,  and  reviews 
win  be  giirea,  a*  near  as  possible,  in  the  order  of  their  receipt.  Thoae,  howerer, 
narked  •  will  oot  be  reviewed.  Books  staoold  be  sent  to  the  Bditor-in-Chief,  Department 
of  I<aw,  UniTersity  of  Pennsylvania,  flinth  and  Chestant  aiiceta,  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 
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SOME    RECENT  CRITICISM 

ov 
GELPCKE  VEHSUS  DUBUQUE. 

Introductory. 

At  the  very  banning  of  his  study  of  the  law,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  writer  was  attracted  to  the  famous  case  of  Gelpcke 
V.  Dubuque}  through  the  medium  of  a  club  argument 

He  noticed  that  writs  of  error  to  state  courts  had,  in 
similar  cases,  never  been  permitted  by  the  Supreme  G>urt  of 
the  United  States,  and  felt  that  something  was  wrong,  which 
permitted  so  inconsistent  a  result  to  be  reached,  f.  /.,  that 
federal  courts  would  reverse  or  disr^ard  state  decisions, 
where  diverse  citizenship  gave  jurisdiction,  and  refuse  to 
assume  jurisdiction,  when  such  cases  applied  for  admission 
from  the  highest  court  of  a  state. 

As  a  result  of  these  thoughts,  the  writer  carried  in  his 
mind  a  half-formed  purpose  to  go  deeper  into  the  subject, 
should  opportunity  ofler :  a  purpose  which  might  never  have 
been  realized  had  it  not  been  for  some  very  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  seem  [to 

>  Wall,  175- 
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recognize  the  inconsistency  of  the  twQ  positions  assumed  by 
that  court,  and  give  him  courage  to  reopen  a  much-vexed 
question,  knowing  that  however  poorly  his  efforts  may  be  re- 
warded, he  can  scarcely  leave  the  controversy  in  a  worse 
condition  than  it  now  is.  The  case  oi  McCulhugh  v.  Tht 
Commamwealth  cf  Virgmia}  must  serve  as  an  apology  for 
adding  anothtf  paper  to  the  long  list  of  articles,  which  have 
treated  of  the  question  involved  in  Gelpcke  v.  Dulmque. 

Section  I.— STATEMENT  OF  THE  CASE. 

The  case  of  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque^  was  brought  into  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  writ  of  error  to  the 
Grcuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Iowa. 

By  acts  passed  in  1847,  ^^Si  and  i8S7,  the  legislature 
had  authorized  the  City  of  Dubuque  to  issue  certain  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  a  railroad.  These  bonds,  the  acts  declared,  were  legal 
and  valid  and  "  neither  the  City  of  Dubuque,  nor  any  of  the 
citizens,  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  plead  that  the  said  bonds  are 
invalid."  These  acts  were  duly  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa,  which,  during  a  period  of  six  years  and  by 
seven  different  decisions,  declared  the  said  acts  to  be  legal  and 
binding. 

Thereafter  certain  of  these  bonds  came  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration into  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff. 

After  this  transaction  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  declared 
the  acts  giving  authority  for  the  issuance  of  the  bonds  to  be 
unconstitutional.'  This  decision,  obviously,  overruled  the 
seven  previous  decisions. 

The  City  of  Dubuque  having  failed  to  pay  the  coupons, 
when  presented,  the  plaintiff  brought  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  diverse  citizenship  of 
the  parties.    The  city  pleaded,  inter  alia,  that  the  acts  author- 

^  172  U.  S.  loa  (Dec,  1898). 

*  I  Wall,  175. 

-*  State  of  Iowa  ex  rdoHone  v.  The  County  of  Wapello,  13  Iowa,  588. 
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izing  the  issue  of  the  bonds  in  question  were  unconstitutional 
and  void,  relying  on  the  case  of  Icwa  v.  County  cf  Wapello} 

It  is  not  proposed  at  this  point  to  go  into  the  principles  of 
the  decision,  nor  into  the  correctness  of  the  views  advanced. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present,  to  say  that  the  Circuit  Court  having 
adjudged  for  the  defendant,  feeling  itself  bound  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  state  court,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  decision  and  sent  the  case  back  for  further  pro- 
ceedings. 

While  commentators  and  judges  diflfer  as  to  the  reasons 
which  were  in  the  mind  of  the  court,  this  much,  at  least,  is 
certain  :  The  Supreme  Court  disregarded  the  decision  of  the 
State  Court  of  Iowa,  which  declared  the  bonds  void,  and  held 
them  to  be  valid. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  State  Constitution 
had  been  unchanged  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  acts 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  the  bonds.  Also  that  it  was 
assumed  that  the  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  acts  was 
perfectly  regular. 

Mr.  Justice  Swayne  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court  in 
a  short  q[nnion,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  criticism  on 
account  of  some  rather  unfortunate  expressions  which  that 
learned  justice  permitted  to  escape  him.  Mr.  Justice  Miller 
dissented  with  no  uncertain  voice  in  an  opinion  which  has 
become  famous  as  the  foundation  of  the  ai^uments  of  the 
opponents  of  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque. 

Section  II.— THE  PRINCIPLE  UPON  WfflCH  THE  CASE 
WAS  DECIDED. 

The  only  undisputed  point  decided  in  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque 
was  that  the  bonds  held  by  the  plaintiff  were  valid,  in  the  face 
of  a  state  decision  adjudging  them  void. 

Many  different  reasons  have  been  assigned  as  being  the 
basis  of  the  court's  decision.  These  reasons  have,  in  most 
instances,  been  advanced  by  the  writers  who  intended  later  to 

» Supra,  p.  474. 
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demolish  them,  consequently  they  have  not  been  uniformly 
accepted  as  laying  down  sound  rules  of  law. 

The  question  is,  why  did  the  Supreme  Court,  since  they 
professed  to  be  administering  the  law  of  the  state,  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  disr^^ard  a  state  decision,  adjudging  these  bonds  void? 
It  is  the  purpose  of  thb  section  to  answer  that  question. 
Before  doing  so,  we  wish  to  lay  the  ground  by  proving  that 

A.  The  federal  courts  are  bound  absolutely  to  accept  the  state 
courts*  construction  cf  state  statutes. 

The  rule  of  law  as  above  laid  down  is  one  very  £uniliar  to 
every  student  of  constitutional  law.  We  believe  the  truth  of 
the  principle  has  never  been  directly  disputed.  Various  text 
writers  have  hazarded  the  idea,  however,  that  in  particular 
cases  dealing  with  contracts,  because  the  court  thought  that 
injustice  would  otherwise  be  worked,  it  has  felt  at  liberty  to 
engraft  exceptions  upon  it 

Professor  Pepper  has  admirably  treated  the  whole  contro- 
versy between  federal  and  state  decisions  in  his  little  book, 
''The  Border  Land  of  Federal  and  State  Decisions.''  He 
3ays  that  the  Supreme  Court,  because  of  some  fiincied  super- 
vision over  contract  rights,  have  broken  through  the  rule  in 
some  instances. 

It  is  submitted  that  while  in  very  many  cases  expressions 
have  been  let  fall  by  the  courts,  which  seem  to  justify  such 
an  observation,  yet  that  those  decisions  are  really  founded 
upon  a  principle  which  does  not  in  any  way  throw  discredit 
upon  the  rule  as  above  laid  down.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
show,  not  only  on  principle,  but  by  authority,  that  in  no  in- 
stances are  the  federal  courts  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  length  of 
foisting  a  law  of  their  own  construction  upon  a  sovereign 
state.  The  establishment  of  this  principle  is  so  essential  to 
the  reasoning  that  follows,  that  a  rather  extended  investiga- 
tion may  perhaps  be  permitted. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  conflict  between  federal  and 
3tate  decisions,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  to  Professor 
Pepper's  book,  mentioned  above.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  how- 
ever, to  briefly  recapitulate  the  general  principles,  in  order  to 
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prepare  the  way  for  a  more  detailed  examination  in  the  case 
of  statutory  construction. 

The  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  were  primarily 
established,  that  an  impartial  tribunal  might  be  provided, 
wherein  citizens  of  different  states  might  obtain  justice,  un- 
biased by  the  influences  surrounding  the  state  courts.  These 
courts,  therefore,  were  to  administer  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
which  they  were  sitting,  and  not  to  expound  it  for  themselves ; 
but  this  rule,  while  strictly  true  as  above  stated,  requires  a 
further  explanation.  By  "  laws  of  the  state  "  in  this  sense 
are  meant  laws  purely  local  in  their  character.  Laws  origin- 
ated by  the  state,  and  peculiar  to  it,  as  opposed  to  general 
laws,  which  may  have  been  adopted  and  applied  by  state 
courts.  These  two  classes  of  laws  were  early  distinguished 
and  will  be  incidentally  referred  to  in  tracing  the  growth  of 
the  principle  involved. 

(a)  Where  the  law  was  essentially  a  law  of  the  state,  deriv- 
ing its  validity  from  the  state,  and  applied  peculiarly  within  it. 

(b)  Where  the  law  was  a  general  one,  equally  applicable  to 
all  the  states  unless  altered  by  legislation. 

In  the  former  case  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  state  law  is 
binding  on  the  federal  courts,  when  they  profess  to  be  admin- 
istering the  law  of  the  state.  In  the  second  case,  although 
the  rule  is  well  settled,  the  principle  is  not  quite  so  plain. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  is  contended  that  whether  the  law 
originated  within  or  without  the  state,  if  it  has  been  adopted 
by  the  state  tribunals,  and  applied  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction,  it  becomes  a  law  of  the  state,  just  as  much  in  the 
latter  case  as  in  the  former ;  that  the  law  as  thus  construed  is 
just  as  binding  within  the  state,  and  should  be  as  conclusive 
on  the  federal  courts,  as  though  it  were  a  positive  statutory 
enactment. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  where  a  law  is  pro- 
mulgated by  the  state,  either  by  legislative  enactment  or  by 
virtue  of  local  real-property  rules,  the  state  court  is  the  ulti- 
mate judge  of  its  meaning  and  construction.  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  said,  the  court  has  the  authority  to  declare,  as  a  finality, 
what  the  law  is.     Its  judgment  is  not  open  to  question  by 
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any  other  court  in  existence.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  the  state 
court  passes  upon  the  meaning  of  a  general  law.  Here  it  has 
no  especial  authority  to  interpret.  It  may  declare  its  opinion, 
which  is  binding  within  the  state,  but  not  upon  courts  having 
concurrent  jurisdiction.  In  the  one  case  the  state  court  an- 
nounces what  the  law  is.   In  the  other  it  expresses  its  opinion. 

As  will  be  noticed  from  an  examination  of  the  cases,  the 
courts  have  adopted  the  latter  view.  This  position  has  been 
the  mark  of  much  criticism  by  text  writers.  We  do  not  fed 
competent  to  express  an  opinion,  knowing  that  to  do  so  would 
be  to  oppose  at  least  some  eminent  writers,  who  seem  not 
always  to  agree.  As  this  paper  concerns  only  a  particular 
branch  of  the  local  law,  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  further 
this  phase  of  the  discussion.^  Whether  the  federal  courts  are 
justified  in  refusing  to  follow  in  cases  involving  questions  of 
general  law,  cannot  affect  the  point  which  it  is  here  proposed 
to  establish,  as  we  shall  confine  the  discussion  to  cases  in* 
volving  the  interpretation  of  state  statutes.  As  will  be  shown 
later,  the  interpretation  becomes  a  part  of  the  statute,  so  that 
the  federal  courts  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  disregard  it,  than 
they  are  to  disregard  the  positive  statutory  enactment.  A 
federal  court  may,  for  constitutional  reasons,  refuse  to  tipply  a 
state  law  as  construed  by  a  state  court,  but  the  federal  court 
must  follow  the  state  interpretation. 

One  of  the  earliest  cases  to  lay  down  this  rule  was  McKeen 
V.  DeLancfs  Lessee^  in  which  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  de- 
clared that  while  his  construction  of  a  Pennsylvania  statute 
under  consideration  would  differ  from  the  one  given  to  it  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  yet  he  considered  him* 
self  bound  to  follow  the  state  construction,  saying :  that  if  a 
contrary  rule  were  adopted,  '^  infinite  mischief  would  result" 

The  same  principle  was  again  recognized  in  1 817,  in  the 
case  of  Shipp  v.  Miller's  Heirs?  Mr.  Justice  Story,  delivering 
the  opinion,  says,  referring  to  a  decision  of  the  Kentucicy  Su- 
preme Court,  "  this  is  a  decision  upon  a  local  law,  which 

^  See  "The  Borderland  of  Federal  and  State  Decisions," 

•  5  Cr.  22  (1809). 

•2  Wheat  315  (1817). 
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forms  a  rule  of  property,  and  this  court  has  always  held  in 
the  highest  respect  decisions  of  state  courts  on  such  subjects. 
We  are  satisfied  it  is  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  statute, 
and  upon  principle  or  authority  we  see  no  ground  for  drawing 
it  into  doubt." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  language  of  the  eminent  justice 
was  here  not  so  clear  and  decided,  as  will  be  shown  in  later 
cases.  He  declares  that  the  Supreme  Court  accepts  the  state 
construction,  both  because  the  state  is  entitled  to  construe  her 
own  lawSf  and  because  the  construction  was  *'  reasonable." 
The  language  of  the  same  judge  in  later  cases  shows  that  he 
adopted  the  view  that  the  federal  court  was  bound  to  follow 
and  adopt  local  state  laws,  both  as  to  the  act  itself,  and  its 
construction,  whether  reasonable  or  not. 

The  next  important  case  was  PaU*s  Lessee  v.  Wendell}  in 
which  a  question  arose  as  to  the  construction  of  a  property 
right  by  the  court  of  Tennessee.  The  court  say,  "We  will 
respect  the  decisions  of  the  local  tribunals,  but  there  are 
limits  which  no  court  can  transcend."  This  language 
sounds  as  if  the  learned  justice  intended  to  arrogate  to 
the  United  States  court  the  ultimate  construction  of  a  local 
law,  if  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  limits  had  been 
"transcended."  However,  the  remark  is  deprived  of  some  of 
its  force  by  the  next  sentence,  "  But  the  courts  of  Tennessee 
have  not  so  decided."  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  who  delivered 
the  opinion,  seemed  to  be  a  little  fearful  of  committing  himself 
openly  to  the  doctrine  that  the  federal  courts  are  compelled 
to  follow  in  all  cases  of  local  law. 

However,  all  doubt  was  set  at  rest  by  the  next  decision, 
delivered  in  1825,  when  the  court  definitely  and  clearly  an- 
nounced its  inability  to  interpret  state  laws.  This  was  the 
case  of  Elmendarf  v.  Taylor}  which  was  an  appeal  from  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Kentucky.  A  bill  in  equity  was  brought  to 
compel  a  conveyance  of  land.  The  defendants  relied  upon 
their  patent.     The  plaintiflT  relied  upon  his  entry,  and  to  sub- 


*  5  Wheat.  293  (1830). 
'  10  Wheat.  159  (1825). 
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stantiate  it,  upon  certain  acts  of  the  legislature,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  contended  he  had  a  good  title.  The  construction 
of  these  acts  was  one  of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  court 
decided  that  the  construction  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state  was  binding  upon  them.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  On  page  159  he  says: 
**  This  court  has  uniformly  professed  its  disposition,  in  cases 
depending  on  the  laws  of  a  particular  state,  to  adopt  the  con- 
struction which  the  courts  of  the  state  have  given  to  those 
laws.  This  course  is  founded  on  the  principle,  supposed  to 
be  universally  recognized,  that  the  judicial  department  of 
every  government,  where  such  department  exists,  is  the  ap- 
propriate organ  for  construing  the  legislative  acts  of  that  gov- 
ernment Thus  no  court  in  the  universe,  which  professed  to 
be  governed  by  principle,  would,  we  presume,  undertake  to 
say  that  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  France,  or  of  any 
other  nation,  had  misunderstood  their  own  statutes,  and  there- 
fcMre  erect  itself  into  a  tribunal  which  should  correct  such  mis- 
saderstanding.  We  receive  the  construction  given  by  the 
courts  of  the  nation  as  the  true  sense  of  the  law,  and  feel 
ourselves  no  more  at  liberty  to  depart  from  that  construction 
than  to  depSLTt  frpm  the  words  of  the  statute." 

As  &r  as  we  are  aware,  this  was  the  first  decision  to  lay 
down  this  rule  in  so  definite  and  unqualified  a  manner.  The 
language  of  the  court  was  here  capable  of  perhaps  even 
broader  application  than  later  decisions  approve,  but  while  its 
scope  may  have  been  narrowed,  its  soundness  has  never  been 
questioned.  Two  years  later  (1827)  the  now  well-settled 
princq>le  that  the  federal  courts  are  bound  to  follow  local 
laws  of  real  property,  even  though  they  do  not  depend  on 
statute  law,  was  definitely  expressed.  This  was  in  the  case  of 
/acJtsam  v.  CAtw}  The  case  came  up  on  a  writ  of  error  to 
the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  It 
involved  a  dispute  over  the  meaning  of  a  clause  in  a  will.  As 
was  pcMnted  out  by  Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  in  delivering  the* 
opinion  of  the  court,  the  law  of  New  York  had  been  firmly^ 

^  22  Wheat  162  (1827). 
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settled  on  that  point  The  court  felt  bound  to  follow  the  in- 
terpretation put  upon  these  words  by  the  state  court,  and 
rested  their  decision  on  that  ground  It  was  contended  in  the 
argument  that  the  rule  that  the  federal  courts  are  bound  to 
follow  the  state  courts,  applies  only  to  cases  of  constructions 
of  state  statutes  or  constitutions.  The  court,  however,  while 
admitting  most  of  the  decided  cases  to  be  of  that  nature,  say, 
"  But  the  same  rule  has  been  extended  to  other  cases,  and 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  assigned  why  it  should  not  be, 
when  it  is  a4>plying  settled  rules  of  property.  This  court 
adopts  the  state  decisions,  because  they  settle  the  law  appli- 
cable to  the  case,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  course 
apply  as  well  to  rules  of  construction  growing  out  of  the 
common  law,  as  the  statute  law  of  the  state,  when  applied  to 
the  title  of  lands."  This  case  also,  it  will  be  noted,  recognizes 
the  rule  as  well  settled  in  cases  involving  statutory  construc- 
tion. ^  It  is  cited  as  of  interest  in  tracing  the  development  of 
the  principle  under  discussion. 

During  the  fifteen  years  following  Jackson  v.  Chew^  no  less 
than  eight  well-considered  cases  unqualifiedly  affirmed  the 
principles  expounded  in  Elmendoff  v.  Taylor} 

The  principle  is  so  well  and  so  emphatically  laid  down  in 
Green  v.  Neits  Lessee^  that  the  case  is  here  stated,  though  it 
will  be  again  touched  upon  later.  Green  v.  NeU  came  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 

>  Shelby  v.  G117,  ii  Wheat  361  (i8j6),  Johnaon,  J.,  "That  the  ttttate 
law  of  the  states  must  ftimish  the  mle  of  decision  to  this  conrt,  .  .  • 
no  one  doubts;"  Gardner  v.  Collins,  2  Pet  58  (1829),  Story,  J. ;  Mc- 
Clnng  9.  SiUinian,  3  Pet.  270  (1830),  M'Lean,  J.,  '*The  state  construc- 
tion is  the  law  of  the  Ibram ;"  United  States  v,  Morrison,  4  Pet  124 
(1830),  Haishall,  C.  J. ;  Inglis  v.  Ssilors'  Snng  Harbor,  3  Pet.  99  (1830), 
Thompson,  J.;  Ross  v.  M'Clang,  6  Pet  283  (1832),  Msishall,  C.  J., 
**The  questions  which  grow  ont  of  the  language  of  the  set,  so  far  ss  they 
have  been  settled  by  judicial  decisions  (referring  to  stste  decisions), 
Gsnnot  be  disturbed  by  this  court ;"  Green  v,  Neil's  I^essee,  6  Pet  291 
(1832),  M'Lean,  J. ;  Bank  of  United  SUtes  tr.  Daniel,  X2  Pet.  32  (1838), 
Cstron,  J. ;  Ross  v,  Duvall,  13  Pet.  45  (1839),  M*Lean,  J. ;  Hsrpending 
9.  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  16  Pet.  455  (1842),  Catron,  J. ;  (only  the 
principal  esses  which  we  have  examined  sre  cited.  They  may  not  in- 
clude sll  the  esses  decided  during  this  period  which  bear  on  the  question). 

'  Supra. 
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United  States,  for  the  District  of  West  Tennessee.  It  was  an 
action  of  ejectment.  The  defendant  claimed  title  by  limita- 
tion. The  plaintiff  disputed  his  claim,  not  on  a  question  of 
the  facts,  which  were  admitted,  but  on  a  question  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  statute  of  limitations.  Some  years  prior 
to  the  suit  in  question,  a  construction  favorable  to  this  plaintiff 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  and 
followed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
Circuit  Court  felt  bound  to  follow  these  decisions,  and  directed 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  which  was  the  cause  of  error  assigned. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  had,  subsequent  to  the  above 
mentioned  decision,  reversed  its  previous  ruling  and  ad(^>ed  a 
construction  of  the  statute  of  limitations  which  was  fsLvorable 
to  the  defendant  in  this  case.  On  this  writ  of  error  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  declared  itself  bound  to 
adopt  the  last  construction  put  upon  the  statute  by  the  state 
court,  reversed  its  own  decisions  and  sent  the  case  back  for  a 
new  trial.  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  for  the  court,  says  (star  p. 
398):  "  The  same  reason  which  influences  this  court  to  adopt 
the  construction  given  to  the  local  law,  in  the  first  instance,  is 
not  less  strong  in  favor  of  following  it  in  the  second,  if  the 
state  tribunals  should  change  the  construction.  A  reference 
is  here  made  not  to  a  single  adjudication,  but  to  a  series  of 
decisions  which  shall  settle  the  rule.  Are  not  the  injurious 
effects  on  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  a  state,  as  great  in 
refusing  to  adopt  the  change  of  construction,  as  in  refusing  to 
adopt  the  first  construction  ?  A  refusal  in  the  one  case,  as 
well  as  in  the  other,  has  the  effect  to  establish  in  the  state  two 
rules  of  property. 

''  Would  not  a  change  of  construction  in  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  by  this  tribunal,  be  obligatory  on  the  state  courts  ? 
The  statute  as  last  expounded  would  be  the  law  of  the  Union  ? 
and  why  may  not  the  same  effect  be  given  to  the  last  exposi- 
tion of  a  local  law  by  the  state  court  ?  The  exposUiim  farms  a 
part  of  the  local  law^  and  is  binding  on  all  the  people  of  the 
state,  and  its  inferior  judicial  tribunals.  It  is  emphatically  the 
law  of  the  state,  which  the  federal  court,  while  sitting  within 
the  state,  and  this  court,  when  a  case  is  brought  before  them, 
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is  called  to  enforce.  If  the  rule  as  settled  should  prove  incon- 
venient or  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  the  legislature  of 
the  state  may  modify  the  law  or  repeal  it. 

*^If  the  construction  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  cf  the 
state  form  apart  of  its  statute  law,  as  much  as  an  enactment  of 
the  legislature,  how  can  this  court  make  a  distinction  between 
themf  There  could  be  no  hesitation  in  so  modifying  our 
decisions  as  to  conform  to  any  legislative  alteration  in  a 
statute;  and  why  should  not  the  same  rule  apply  where  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  state  government,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
acknowledged  functions,  should  by  construction  give  a  dif- 
ferent effect  to  a  statute,  from  what  had  at  first  been  given  to 
it  The  charge  of  inconsbtency  might  be  made  with  more 
force  and  propriety  against  the  federal  tribunals  for  a  disre- 
gard of  this  rule,  than  by  conforming  to  it  They  profess  to 
be  bound  by  the  local  law,  and  yet  they  reject  the  exposition 
of  that  law,  which  forms  a  part  of  it.  It  is  no  answer  to  this 
objection  that  a  different  exposition  was  formerly  given  to  the 
act  which  was  adopted  by  the  federal  court.  The  inquiry  is, 
what  is  the  settled  law  of  the  state  at  the  time  the  decision  is 
made  ?  This  constitutes  the  rule  of  property  within  the  state, 
by  which  the  rights  of  litigant  parties  must  be  determined.'' 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  case  puts  a  state  court's  construc- 
tion of  state  laws  upon  the  same  plane  as  the  statute  itself. 
Each  is  equally  conclusive  as  to  what  is  the  law  of  the  state. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  federal  court  cannot  disregard  the 
former  any  more  than  it  can  the  latter  when  it  is  administering 
state  law. 

Up  to  this  point  the  courts  have  applied  this  doctrine  gen- 
erally to  the  law  of  the  state,  without  going  into  distinctions 
as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  local  law.  However,  in  1842, 
the  famous  case  o{ Swift  v.  Tyson^  was  decided,  which  limited 
the  rule  in  terms  to  statute  law  and  local  laws  of  real  property. 
That  case  came  up  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  New  York.  It  was  an  action  on  a  bill  of  ex- 
change.    The  question  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 

*  16  Pet  I  (1842),  Story,  J. 
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decision  was  whether  the  plaintiflT,  who  had  received  a  note  in 
payment  of  a  pre-existing  debt,  was  a  holder  for  value.  The 
earlier  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  seemed 
to  decide  that,  under  such  circumstances^  he  was.  Later  de- 
cisions oscillated  to  some  extent,  but  seemed  to  return  at  the 
last  to  the  original  view.  The  question  then  arose  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  Court  would  follow  the  New  York  view  of 
the  law.  Waiving  the  question  as  to  whether  the  rule  was 
actually  settled  in  the  New  York  courts,  Mr.  Justice  Story 
declared  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  the  point  was  of 
no  vital  importance  because,  at  any  rate,  the  United  States 
courts  were  not  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  New  York 
courts.  He  pointed  out  that  the  decision  of  this  question 
involved  no  statute  or  local  law  of  New  York.  That  it  was 
purely  a  case  to  be  decided  on  principles  of  general  commer- 
cial law.  That. such  had  been  the  view  of  the  New  York 
courts  in  rendering  their  decisions.  They  did  not,  and  could 
not,  claim  any  authority  so  to  settle  a  question  of  general  law 
as  to  bind  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

l*ro£  Geoi^e  Wharton  Pepper,  in  his  work  entitled  "  The 
Border  Land  of  Federal  and  State  Decisions,"  has  very  se- 
verely criticized  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  this  case. 
Professor  Pq)per  points  out,  among  other  things,  that  it  was 
the  intenticHi  of  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  for  the  fiederal 
courts  in  such  cases  to  administer  solely  the  laws  of  the  state. 
That  they  were  not,  in  any  sense,  to  investigate  the  law  for 
themselves,  but  to  devote  their  whole  energy  to  an  effort  to 
discover  what  the  law  of  the  state  might  be.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  It  is  respectfully 
suggested,  however,  that  Swift  v.  Tyson  does  not  necessarily 
contradict  that  intention.  It  does  not  deny  the  duty  of  the 
federal  courts  to  follow  the  state  courts'  construction  of  laws 
peculiarly  state  laws.  What  it  does  decide  is,  that  general 
commercial  law  is  not  state  law.  Whether  the  founders  of 
the  Constitution  intended  to  make  that  distinction,  or  whether 
they  could  have  realized  its  importance  at  that  time,  had  it 
been  brought  before  them,  may,  perhaps,  be  disputed. 

As  the  discussion  of  this  and  similar  decisions  is  only  inct- 
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dental  to  the  line  of  argument  in  this  paper,  it  is  not  proposed 
to  go  into  this  case  on  principle. 

Apropos  di  Professor  Pepper's  suggestion  as  to  the  early 
views  of  the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  however,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  earlier  cases  which  we  find  re- 
ported, the  judges  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  sure  that  they  are 
absolutely  bound  to  follow  the  state  courts,  though  they 
profess  the  "highest  respect"  for  their  judgment.^  Indeed^ 
Professor  Pepper,  himself,  points  out  a  very  early  case,  WUson 
V.  Mason}  in  which  the  principle  seems  to  be  not  admitted. 
It  was  not  until  the  case  ol Elmendarfy.  Taylor^  (182$),  that 
the  court  definitely  declared  the  doctrine  to  be  settled. 

As  the  opinion  in  Swift  v.  Tyson  contains  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  duty  of  the  court  to  adopt  state  decisions  in  cases  in- 
volving strictly  local  law,  we  insert  here  an  extract  from  it : 
"  It  is  observable  that  the  courts  of  New  York  do  not  found 
their  decisions  upon  this  point  upon  any  local  statute,  or  posi- 
tive fixed  or  ancient  local  usage;  but  they  deduce  the  doctrine 
from  the  general  principles  of  commercial  law.  It  is,  however, 
contended  that  the  thirty-fourth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789,  c.  20,  furnishes  a  rule  obligatory  upon  this  court  to  follow 
the  decisions  of  the  state  tribunals  in  all  cases  to  which  they 
supply.  That  section  provides  ''that  the  laws  of  the  several 
states,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  shall  otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall  be 
regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at  common  law  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  they  apply."  In 
order  to  maintain  the  argument,  it  is  essential,  therefore,  to 
hold  that  the  word  "  laws  "  in  this  section  includes  within  the 
scope  of  its  meaning  the  decisions  of  the  local  tribunab.  In 
the  ordinary  use  of  language  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that 
the  decisions  of  courts  constitute  laws.  They  are  at  most  only 
evidence  of  what  the  laws  are ;  and  are  not  of  themselves  laws. 
They  are  oflen  re-examined,  reversed  and  qualified  by  the 

'  See  M'Keen  v,  DeLancy*s  Lessee  (1809) ;  Shipp  v.  Miller's  Hein 
(1817) ;  Polk's  Lessee  v.  Wendell  (1820) ;  Supra^  pp.  478,  479. 

*  I  Or.  24. 

•  5»/ni,  p.  479- 
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courts  themselves,  whenever  they  are  found  to  be  either  de- 
fective or  ill-founded,  or  otherwise  incorrect  The  laws  of  a 
state  are  more  usually  understood  to  mean  the  rules  and 
enactments  promulgated  by  the  legislative  authority  thereof, 
or  long  established  local  customs  having  the  force  of  laws. 
In  all  the  various  cases  which  have  hitherto  come  before  us 
for  decision,  this  court  have  uniformly  supposed  that  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  thirty-fourth  section  limited  its  application 
to  state  laws  strictly  local,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  positive  statutes 
of  the  state,  and  thi  amsintcium  Aanof  adopted  by  the  laced 
irilmmdsr 

Before  leaving  this  phase  of  the  subject  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  remark  that,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  say,  after  making 
a  diligent  search,  no  Supreme  Court  decision  has  ever  thrown 
discredit  upon  Swtft  v.  Tysom^  though  it  has  been  the  mark  of 
some  adverse  criticism  both  by  text  writers  and  by  a  few  state 
courts.*  Whether  Sw^  v.  Tysom  is  right  or  wrong  cannot 
afiect  the  principle  under  discussion,  because  the  case  expressly 
admits  that  the  federal  courts  are  bound  to  follow  in  all  cases 
of  pur^  local  law. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  shown  that  in  cases  involving 
local  law,  by  which  is  meant  statute  law  and  laws  involv- 
ing local  real  property  rules,  the  federal  courts  are  bound 
to  accept  the  interpretation  of  the  state  court  as  final.     We 

^  In  Fteefwns^  v.  R.  R.,  isS  Pa.  2x7  (1889),  HcConnm,  J.,  dedaied 
that  the  disdnctioii  laid  down  in  Swill  v.  TfKm  was  illogical  and  nnsn^ 
ported  either  by  reason  or  authority.  The  state  cooita  genexally  have 
adopted  the  nde,  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made 
should  goFem,  and  do  not  seek  to  ioUow  the  lead  of  the  federal  ooorts, 
and  interpret  anch  questions  for  themadvea. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  federal  ooofts  have  steadily  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  aa  laid  down  in  Swift  v.  Tyaon.  In  the  following  five  leading 
cases,  the  doctrine  is  re-affiimed  with  great  emphasis,  the  cases  dating 
firam  1855  to  1893 :  Watson  v.  Taipley,  z8  How.  517  (1855),  Danid,  J. ; 
Chicago  v.  Bobbins,  2  Black,  418  (1862),  Davis,  J. ;  R.  R.  v.  Lock  wood, 
27  Wall.  S57  (1873),  Bradly,  J. ;  Town  of  Venice  v.  Hnidock.  92  U.  S. 
494  (1875),  Strong,  J. ;  livecpool  Steamship  Co.  9.  Phceniz  Ina.  Co.,  129 
U.  &  397  (x888),  Gray,  J.  "In  questions  of  commercial  law,  United 
States  courts  will  not  follow  state  courts,  even  when  they  obtain  jurift* 
diction  by  diverse  citizenship:"  The  Guildhall,  58  Fed.  796  (1893), 
Brown,  J. 
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now  meet  a  qualification,  if  such  it  may  be  called.  About  the 
same  time  as  Swift  v.  Tyson,  the  case  of  Groves  v.  SlaughUr^ 
was  decided  It  laid  down  the  perfectly  plain  proposition,  that 
when  there  are  no  state  decisions  to  aid  the  federal  court  in  its 
investigation  of  the  law  of  the  state,  the  federal  court  must 
construe  for  itself.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  federal  court 
engrafts  a  law,  or  an  interpretation  of  a  law  upon  a  state.  It 
means  merely,  that  where  it  has  no  light  from  state  dedsicms, 
to  use  the  court's  expression  in  Groves  v.  daughter,  it  must 
seek  the  interpretation  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  common 
law.  Then  if  the  state  court  puts  a  different  construction  upon 
the  statute,  the  federal  court  must  change  its  view  and  follow  suit 

It  remains  only  to  examine  further  authorities  in  support  of 
the  rule  thus  narrowed  in  its  application.  The  law  on  this 
point  is  so  well  settled  that  it  would  be  vain  to  dte  further 
authorities,  were  it  not  for  the  desirabihty  of  establishing  not 
only  the  general  princq>le,  but  also  the  exact  import  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  rule  as  laid  down  by  the  courts,  in  both 
majority  and  minority  opinions. 

In  SuUi  Bank  of  Ohio  v.  Knoop}  Mr.  Justice  McLean  for 
the  court,  says,  "  The  rule  observed  by  this  court  to  follow 
the  construction  of  the  statute  of  the  state  by  its  Supreme 
Court,  is  strongly  urged.  This  is  done  when  we  are  required 
to  administer  the  law  of  the  state.  The  established  construc- 
tion of  a  statute  of  the  state  is  received  as  a  pait  of  the 
statute."  The  court  then  went  on  to  distinguish  the  case 
bdbre  it,  but  did  not  question  the  rule  in  cases  where  the  federal 
court  is  administering  the  law  of  the  state. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the  same  case,  Mr.  Justice  Catron 
observed :  "  If  the  decisions  in  Ohio  have  settled  the  question 
in  the  aflSrmative,  that  the  sovereign  political  power  is  not  the 
subject  of  an  irrepealable  contract,  then  few  will  be  so  bold 
as  to  deny  that  it  is  our  duty  to  conform  to  the  c<Histru€tioQ 
they  have  settled ;  and  the  only  objection  to  conformity  that 
I  suf^ose  could  exist  with  any  one,  is  that  the  construction  is 

» 15  Pet  449  (1841). 

*  x6  How.  p.  369  (1853),  M'Lean,  J. 
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not  settled.  .  .  .  Whether  this  construction  given  to  the 
State  Constitution  is  a  proper  one  is  not  a  subject  of  inquiry 
in  this  court ;  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  state  courts,  and 
can  no  more  be  questioned  by  us  than  state  courts  and  judges 
can  question  our  construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

In  Gtlpcke  v.  Dubuque^  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  dissenting,  de- 
clared that ''  the  general  principle  is  not  controverted  by  the 
majority;  that  to  the  highest  court  of  the  state  belongs  the 
right  to  construe  its  statutes  and  its  constitution,  excq>t  where 
they  may  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,, 
or  with  some  law  or  treaty  made  under  it.  Nor  is  it  denied 
that  when  such  a  construction  has  been  given  by  the  state 
court,  that  this  court  is  bound  to  follow  it.  The  cases  on  this 
subject  are  numerous,  and  the  principle  is  as  well  settled,  and 
is  as  necessary  to  the  harmonious  working  of  our  complex 
S)rstem  of  government,  as  the  correlative  proposition  that  to 
this  court  belongs  the  right  to  expound  conclusively,  for  all 
other  courts,  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  cases  dealing  with  the  naked  principle  are  so  over* 
whelming  in  their  approval,  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  or 
profitable  to  continue  further  an  examination  of  the  cases  in 
the  text.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  call  attention  to  one 
later  case,  Bwgess  v.  Siligman}  in  which  the  principle  was 
referred  to  as  being  free  from  doubt.  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,, 
delivering  the  opinion,  pointed  out  that  when  the  law  had  not 
been  construed  by  the  state  court,  the  federal  court  might 
construe  for  itself,  and  then  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
federal  court  to  follow  where  the  law  is  settled,  continues,. 
**  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  law  <^  real  estate 
and  the  construction  of  state  statutes  and  constitutions.  Such 
established  rules  are  always  regarded  by  the  federal  courts,, 
no  less  than  by  the  state  courts  themselves,  as  authoritative 
declarations  of  what  the  law  is."' 

*  107  U.  S.  ao  (1882),  Bradley,  J. 

'  It  is  submitted  that  this  case  went  too  far  in  holding^the  law  to  be 
unsettled. 
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Without  elaborating  further  on  this  phase  of  the  question, 
a  few  additional  cases  are  cited  in  the  note.  All  of  these  have 
been  examined,  and  in  all  of  them  it  is  emphatically  asserted 
that  the  federal  courts,  except  in  the  case  mentioned  above, 
are  absolutely  powerless  to  construe  state  statutes  or  state 
constitutions.^ 

We  now  approach  that  class  of  cases,  represented  by  the 
principal  case  under  discussion  in  this  essay,  where  contract 
rights  are  involved.  The  decisions  of  this  class  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  criticism,  both  hostile  and  favorable,  ever 
since  the  first  one  of  the  line  was  decided.  The  principle 
upon  which  they  are  based  seems  to  be  hidden  in  mystery,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  the  various  and  miscellaneous  opinions 
hazarded  by  text-writers.  We  desire  to  arrive  at  this  prin- 
dple  partly  by  a  process  of  exclusion.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  viz. :  to  show  that  the  court  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  to  construe  a  state 
bw  without  deliberately  overthrowing  an  overwhelming  con- 
sensus of  Supreme  Court  authorities.  The  examination  of 
these  cases  will  be  postponed  to  the  next  section. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  the  rule  enunciated  at  the 

^  Pofterfidd  V.  Ckik,  3  How.  76  (1844)*  Catnm,  J. ;  Nemith  v.  Shel- 
don, 7  How.  812  (1849)*  Taaej,  C  J. ;  WiUiamiOQ  v,  Beny,  8  How.  49s 
(1850);  Van  Rennelaer  r.  Kearney,  xi  How.  397  (1850),  Nelson, J.; 
Webster  v.  Cooper,  14  How.  488  (x853)>  Cnrtiss,  J. ;  Beawegaxd  r.  New 
Orleans,  18  How.  497  (1855),  Campbell,  J. ;  Union  Bank  of  Tennessee 
9.  Jolly's  Adm'iB,  x8  How.  503  (185s),  Wayne,  J. ;  Amy  v.  Allegheny 
City,  24  How.  364  (x86o),  Wayne,  J. ;  Rice  v.  R.  R.,  i  Black.  374  (z86i); 
Nichols  V.  Levy,  S  Wall.  433  ( 1866),  Swayne,  J. ;  Pror.  Ina.  Ca  v.  Mass., 
6  WalL  611  (1867);  Randall  v.  Bxigham,  7  WalL  523  (1868),  Field,  J. ; 
Gvt  «f.  Hie  Stale,  9  WalL  35  (1869),  Field,  J. ;  Aicaidi  v.  The  State,  i^ 
WalL  635  (1873),  Swayne,  J. ;  R.  R.  9.  Ga,  98  U.  S.  359  (1878) ;  Baily  9. 
Magwixe,  22  WalL  215  (1874),  Da^is,  J. ;  Town  of  Venice  9.  Mnxdock,  92 
U.  &  494  (1875),  Slxong,  J. ;  Davis  9.  Indiana,  94  U.  &  494  (1876),  Miller, 
J. ;  Stone  9.  Wisoonatn,  94  U.  S.  156  (1876),  Waits,  C  J. ;  Bast  Oakland 
9.  Skinner,  94  U.  S.  255  (1876),  Hunt,  J. ;  Boyd  9.  Ala.,  94  U.  S.  645 
(1876) ;  Town  of  Sonth  Ottawa  9.  Perkins^  94  U.  S.  261  (1876) ;  Coonty 
of  Leavenworth  9.  Barnes,  94  U.  S.  70  (1876) ;  Adams  9.  NashTiUe,  95 
U.  S.  19  (1877) ;  Hall  9.  De  Coir,  95  U.  S.  485  (x877)»  Waite,  C  J. ;  San- 
bom  9.  County  Com.,  97  U.  S.  181  (1877) ;  R.  R.  9.  Gaines,  97  U.  S.  697 
(X878);  TmxUd  9.  Co.  of  Oalatin,  mo  U.  &  41S  (1879):  Lewisohn  9* 
Steaxnship  Ca,  56  Fed.  603  (x893)»  Psiwalict,  J. 
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head  of  this  section,  however,  we  may  i)erh2^s  be  pardoned  a 
brief  examination  of  its  correctness,  on  principle. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  go  deeply  into  the  question  of  the  relative  powers  of 
the  state  and  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  purely 
delegated  powers.  It  has  not  any  inherent  sovereignty  over 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  created  by  the  in- 
strument which  both  confers  and  limits  its  powers.  It  follows 
that  it  possesses  no  powers,  except  those  either  eiq>ressly  or 
impliedly  conferred. upon  it,  by  the  Constitution. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  equally  well  settled  that  the  states  do 
possess  an  inherent  sovereignty  over  their  subjects.  By 
adopting  the  Constitution  they  gave  up  to  a  central  govern- 
ment, by  them  created,  certain  of  their  inherent  functions. 
All  the  powers  not  so  delegated  were  retained  by  the  states.^ 
This  is  true  equally  of  any  department,  whether  legislative, 
executive  or  judicial  This  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton in  the  Federalist.  He  sa3rs :  **  The  principles  established 
in  a  former  paper  teach  us  that  the  states  will  retain  all  pre- 
existing authorities  which  may  not  be  exclusively  delq;ated 
to  the  federal  head ;  and  that  this  exclusive  delegation  can 
only  exist  in  one  of  three  cases  :  where  an  exclusive  authority 
is,  in  express  terms,  granted  to  the  Union ;  where  a  particular 
authority  is  granted  to  the  Union  and  the  exercise  of  a  like 
authority  is  prohibited  to  the  states ;  or  where  an  authority  is 
granted  to  the  Union,  with  which  a  similar  authority  in  the 
states  would  be  utterly  incompatible.  Though  these  princi- 
ples may  not  apply  with  the  same  force  to  the  judiciary  as  to 
the  legislative  power,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are, 
in  the  main,  just  with  respect  to  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter.  And  under  this  impression  /  shall  lay  it  dawn  as  a 
rule,  that  the  state  courts  will  retain  the  jurisdiction  tiuy  now 
have,  unless  it  appears  to  be  taken  away  in  one  of  the  enumer- 
ated modes} 

If,  by  the  Constitution,  the  states  gave  up  the  right  which 

'  See  Amendments  ^  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States,.  Ait.  X. 
^  The  Federalist,  No.  I^XXXTT,  pp.  572-5. 
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they  possessed,  to  construe  their  own  laws,  then  the  federal 
power  must  exercise  this  duty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
right  was  not  defeated  to  the  Federal  Government,  then  it 
can  possess  no  such  right.  It  either  was,  or  was  not,  so  dele- 
gated. It  must  be  either  one  or  the  other.  It  might  be 
del^ated,  very  possibly,  in  some  instances  and  not  in  others; 
but  in  any  given  situation  the  federal  courts'  right  to  construe 
must  be  derived  from  the  Constitution,  or  it  does  not  exist. 
There  can  be  no  discretionary  power,  because  of  a  **  fancied 
supervision  over  contracts,"  or  for  any  other  reason.  This 
seems  almost  too  plain  for  ailment. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions, for  it  has  never  even  been  claimed  that  such  rights 
were  del^ated  to  the  Federal  Government.  In  Art.  Ill, 
Section  2,  the  cases  in  which  the  federal  courts  shall  have 
jurisdiction  are  enumerated.  Among  these  is  not  a  provision 
that  the  federal  courts  shall  construe  state  statutes,  neither  is 
there  any  mention  of  a  **  general  supervision  over  contracts  " 
granted  to  these  courts.  The  right  of  a  state  to  interpret  its 
own  laws  is  inherent  and  exclusive.  The  situation  is  precisely 
the  same  as  if  the  two  courts  belonged  to  different  nations. 
This  analogy  was  drawn  in  Elmendarfy.  Taylor}  As  pointed 
out  above,  the  court  say  in  that  case  ''  This  course  is  founded 
on  the  principle,  supposed  to  be  universally  recognized,  that 
the  judicial  department  of  every  government,  where  such 
department  exists,  is  the  appropriate  organ  for  construing  the 
legislative  acts  of  that  government.  Thus  no  court  in  the 
universe  which  professed  to  be  governed  by  principle,  would, 
we  presume,  undertake  to  say  that  the  courts  of  Great  Britain, 
or  of  France,  or  of  any  other  nation,  had  misunderstood  their 
own  statutes,  and  therefore  erect  itself  into  a  tribunal  which 
should  correct  such  misunderstanding." 

Cooley,  in  his  book  on  "  Federal  Limitations,"  lays  down  the 
rule  as  follows :  "  But  the  same  reasons,  which  require  that 
the  final  decision  upon  all  questions  of  national  jurisdiction 
should  be  left  to  the  national  courts,  will  also  hold  the  national 

» Supra,  p.  479. 
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courts  bound  to  respect  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts^  upon 
all  questions  arising  under  the  state  (Constitutions  and  laws, 
-where  nothing  is  involved  of  national  authority,  or  of  right 
tinder  the  constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States ; 
and  to  accept  the  state  decisions  as  correct  and  to  follow  them, 
mrhenever  the  same  questions  arise  in  the  national  courts."  ^ 

The  same  thought  is  expressed  throughout  his  work  by 
Hon.  J.  I.  Clark  Hare.  He  sa3rs  (p.  23)  that  the  national 
Oovemment ''  would  be  supreme  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  its  powers,  but  yet  being  confined  within  fixed  limits,  would 
not  divest  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  over  the  matters  com- 
mitted to  thdr  care.  State  sovereignty  would  remain,  al- 
though curtailed  in  its  proportions."' 

This  principle  is  so  well  settled  as  to  be  not  open  to  doubt 
JVs  the  st^e  is  not  given  up  its  inherent  right  to  construe  its 
4»wn  laws,  its  right  is  paramount  and  exclusive. 

The  idea  that  the  federal  courts  are  bound  to  follow  state 
<ledsions  as  a  matter  of  obligation  Professor  Pepper  (p.  71) 
declares  has  been  absolutely  repudiated  by  the  courts.  In 
iriew  of  such  an  expression  by  an  author,  whose  opinion  is  so 
^eminently  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  it  is  with  great 
Jiesitation  that  we  acknowledge  holding  a  contrary  view. 

When  one  glances  over  the  field  of  conflict,  he  is  irresist- 
ibly impressed,  at  first,  with  the  thought  that  the  federal 
4:ourts  have,  as  it  were,  taken  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and 
brushed  aside  all  restraining  power,  breaking  through  the 
Tules  at  will.  A  more  careful  examination  will,  however, 
^ow  more  of  method  than  at  first  glance  appears. 

We  see  first  a  group  of  cases,  where  the  questions  involved 
are  confined  to  local  law  as  heretofore  explained.  We  have 
yet  to  see  the  first  case  which  shakes  the  rule  that  the  federal 
court  is  bound  to  follow ;  the  reason  uniformly  given  for  this 
obligation  is  that  the  federal  court  is  as  fully  bound  to  apply 
die  construction  as  to  apply  the  law  itself,  by  reason  of  the 
estate's  sovereignty  in  that  field. 

We  next  perceive  a  group,  which  the  courts  have  said, 

*  Cooley't  "  Federal  limitations,"  p.  20-31. 
^  Am.  Const'l  Law,  pp.  23. 
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Tightly  or  wrongly,  do  not  involve  questions  of  local  law. 
Here,  obviously,  the  state  decisions  are  not  followed,  but  the 
principle  is  not  denied. 

Lastly  we  see  a  group  in  which  the  federal  courts  have  re- 
fused to  apply  a  state  court's  change  of  interpretation  because 
such  later  interpretation,  thus  applied,  would  infringe  some 
clause  of  the  federal  Constitution.  To  this  latter  class  belong 
the  cases  represented  by  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque,  To  show  this 
shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  next  section. 

Thomas  Raebum  White. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  YEARS    OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION.—PART  IL 

The  Congress  of  1774  adjourned  on  October  2odi  of  that 
year,  and  the  del^ates  returned  to  their  homes ;  before  the 
assembling  of  the  next  Congress,  in  May,  I77S>  events  in 
Massachusetts,  culminating  in  the  battk  of  Leadngton  on 
April  19,  I77S>  ^^  brought  the  people  fiice  to  &oe  with  the 
question  of  peace  or  war — war  against  the  King  to  whom  they 
had  so  recently  avowed  their  aUq;iance.  And  the  attitude  at 
once  assumed  by  the  Congress  of  177$  is  markedly  diflferent 
from  that  of  the  last  Congress. 

The  delegates  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  those  from  New 
York,  had  all  been  iqppointed  before  the  aflBur  at  Lexington* 
The  delegations  were  aq^pdnted  in  much  die  same  manner  as 
those  to  the  former  Congress.  Very  many  of  die  same  men 
were  again  chosen  to  represent  their  re^Mctive  colonies,  al- 
though there  were  changes  both  in  die  personnel  and  number 
of  die  ddegates.  Massachusetts  took  occasion  to  commend 
die  work  of  the  last  Congress,  in  the  '' credentiab "  of  her 
delegation,  and  North  Carolina  sent  with  those  of  hers  a 
commendatory  resolution  of  the  Assembly.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  delegates  were  simply  empowered  to  represent  the 
colony,  and  act  with  their  fdlow-members  for  the  general  good. 

Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  President  of 
the  former  Congress,  was  again  chosen,  and  served  until  his 
death  in  October,  1775,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Jdm 
Hancock.  The  purpose  for  which  this  Congress  assembled, 
if  judged  by  the  "  credentiab  "  of  its  members,  was,  broadly 
speaiidng,  the  promotion  of  the  general  good.  In  only  four 
instances — ^New  York,  Delaware,  Rhode  Island  and  Georgia — 
is  mention  made  of  a  desire  for  restoration  of  harmony  with 
Great  Britain,  and  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  this  desire  is 
expressed  indirecdy.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  passii^  that 
this  time  the  credentials  are  attested  merely  by  the  Secretary, 
and  not  by  the  Governor-General.  There  were,  on  the  other 
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hand,  no  instructions  to  any  delegation  to  advocate  extreme 
measures,  or  to  do  anything  of  a  really  revolutionary  char- 
acter. The  grand  object  to  be  attained  is  the  redress  of 
grievances  and  the  establishment  of  American  rights  on  a 
sound  and  unshakable  "  constitutional  "  basis.  We  shall  see 
how  Congress  actually  proceeded.  In  the  rirst  place,  as  in 
the  former  Congress,  each  colony  had  one  vote.  And,  as  in 
the  former  Congress,  it  was  agreed  to  sit  with  closed  doors. 
After  the  reading  of  the  credentials,  the  letter  of  the  London 
agents,  telling  of  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  receive  the  peti- 
tions and  of  their  resolve  to  send  forces  to  America  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  objectionable  laws,  was  read;  and  then  a 
communication  from  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachu* 
setts,  telling  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  of  the  action  of 
that  province  in  raising  a  large  force,  and  exercising  this  action 
without  the  advice  cf  the  General  Congress  on  the  ground  of  im- 
perative necessity ;  and, ''  with  the  greatest  deference,"  suggest- 
ing that  a  "  powerful  army  on  the  side  of  America  "  is  the  only 
means  to  "  stem  the  progress  of  a  tyrannical  ministry.*'  Still, 
however,  they  profess  loyalty  to  the  King  in  express  terms,  in 
the  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  a  copy  of  which  they 
sent  to  Congress.  Congress  at  once  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  to  take  into  consideration  the  State  of 
America,  and  referred  the  other  communications  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Congress  to  that  committee.  Later  on,  a  similar 
communication  was  received  from  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
sent  to  Congress  for  consideration  a  plan  of  accommodation 
submitted  to  the  assembly  of  that  colony  by  the  Governor.  Nat- 
urally, under  the  circumstances,  the  general  control  of  affairs 
was  at  once  assumed  by  Congress,  which  proceeded  to  devise 
measures  for  putting  the  country  into  a  state  of  defence;  and  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  raising  of  a  Continental  army ;  and  to 
establish  a  postal  service.  In  most  instances,  the  resolutions 
took  the  form  of  "  recommendations  "  to  the  various  colonies. 
With  regard  to  the  raising  of  troops,  they  resolved  upon  the 
raising  by  enlistment  of  a  number  of  companies  in  several 
colonies,  to  join  the  existing  forces  near  Boston.  The  form  of 
enlistment  prescribed  speaks  of  "  The  American  Continental 
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Army ;  '*  and  having  unanimously  chosen  **  George  Washing- 
ton, Esq.,"  "  General,"  they  proceed  to  provide  for  the  a^ipoint- 
ment  of  a  certain  number  of  Major-Generals,  Brigadier-Generals^ 
etc. — a  full  army  organization — ^with  a  salary  affixed  to  each 
rank.  The  commission  of  General  Washington  is  so  clear  and 
positive  in  its  terms,  as  to  read  like  the  pronouncement  of  a. 
Sovereign.     I  give  it  in  full : 

**  In  Congress. 

''  The  Delegates  of  the  UnUed  Calamies  of  New  Hampshire,  Etc^ 

"To  George  Washington,  Esq. 

**  We,  reposing  ^>ecial  Trust  and  Confidence  in  your  Patriot- 
ism, Valour,  Conduct,  and  Fidelity,  do,  by  these  Presents 
constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be  General  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces 
now  raised  or  to  be  raised  by  them,  and  of  all  others  who  shall 
voluntarily  offer  their  service,  and  join  the  said  Army  for  the 
Defence  of  American  Liberty,  and  for  repelling  every  hostile 
Invasion  thereof  And  you  are  hereby  vested  with  full  Power 
and  Authority  to  act  as  you  shall  think  for  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Service. 

''And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  require  all  Officers 
and  Soldiers  under  your  Command,  to  be  obedient  to  your 
Orders,  and  diligent  in  the  Exercise  of  their  several  Duties. 

''And  we  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you,  to  be  careful  in 
executing  the  great  Trust  reposed  in  you,  by  causing  strict 
Discipline  and  Order  to  be  observed  in  the  Army,  and  that 
the  Soldiers  be  duly  exercised  and  provided  with  all  convenient. 
Necessaries. 

"And  you  are  to  regulate  your  Conduct  in  every  re^>ect  by 
tile  Rules  and  Discipline  of  War  (as  herewith  given  you)  and 
punctually  to  observe  and  follow  such  Orders  'and  Directions 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  shall  receive  from  this  or  a  future 
Congress  of  these  United  Colonies,  or  Committee  of  Congress. 

"  This  Commission  to  continue  in  Force  until  revoked  by 
this  or  a  future  Congress." 

This  was  submitted  to  Congress  and  agreed  on  June  I7» 
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1775,  when  the  session  was  about  five  weeks  old  Meantime 
they  had,  as  before  stated,  determined  upon  measures  of 
defence  for  the  country,  resolved  to  raise  an  army,  to  establish 
posts,  and  now  proceeded  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  raise 
money ;  and  resolved  (June  23d)  to  emit  bills  to  the  amount 
of  Jt2,ooo,ooo  in  the  following  form  : 

Continental  Currency. 
No.  Dollars. 

This  Bill  entitles  tlie  Bearer  to  receive 

Spanish  milled  Dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in  Gold  or  Silver 
according  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  loth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  IJJS. 

They  resolved  also  that  the  confederated  colonies  be  pledged 
for  their  redemption.  The  "  Rules  of  War  "  were  most  elabor- 
ately prescribed,  eighty-nine  in  number,  to  which  were  added 
sixteen  more  shortly  afterwards.  And  they  are  just  what  they 
profess  to  be — rules  regulating  the  conduct  of  an  army — 
that  is,  a  national  armed  force.  They  also,  a  little  later, 
"  recommended"  to  the  various  colonies  the  organization  of 
"militia  " — a  distinct  body  of  men  from  the  Continental  army. 

With  so  much  of  a  sovereign  character  done  while  Congress 
was  yet  so  young,  it  of  course  followed  that  they  should  am- 
plify and  perfect  their  work.  Accordingly,  as  the  session 
progressed,  they  apportioned  the  redemption  of  the  bills 
emitted  among  the  colonies,  but  obligating  the  United  Colo- 
nies for  so  much  of  its  quota  as  a  particular  colony  might  fail 
to  discharge.  And  they  resolved  that  the  provincial  assem- 
blies should  levy  taxes  especially  to  meet  these  bills.  This 
term  they  do  not  *'  reconunend,"  they  simply  "  resolve  "  that 
the  assemblies  shall  levy  the  tax.  They  also  established  a 
Continental  Treasury  at  Philadelphia,  with  two  joint  treasuries, 
and  a  postal  department,  also  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  Postmaster- 
General  at  the  head  of  it.  They  also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  friendship  of  the  Indians  was  important,  took  Indian  affairs 
into  their  own  hands.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  signifi- 
cant facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  permanent  separation 
from  Great  Britain  was  not  yet  at  all  generally  thought  of  or 
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desired— quite  the  contrary.  On  July  8,  1775,  almost  exactly 
a  year  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  they  again 
address  the  King  as  his  "faithful  subjects"  and  say,  among 
other  things,  "Attached  to  your  Majesty's  Person,  Family, 
and  Government  with  all  Devotion  that  Principle  and  Affec- 
tion can  inspire,  connected  with  Great  Britain  by  the  strongest 
Ties  that  can  unite  Societies,  and  deploring  every  Event  that 
tends  in  any  d^ree  to  weaken  them,"  etc.,  etc.  And  on  the 
same  day,  in  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
whom  they  address  as  Friends,  Ccunirymen  and  Brethren! 
they  say  "  We  are  accused  of  aiming  at  Independence ;  but 
how  is  this  accusation  supported  ?  By  .the  allegations  of  your 
ministers — ^not  by  our  actions."  And  a  little  later  on,  after 
speaking  of  the  hostilities,  "  Yet  give  us  leave  most  solemnly 
to  assure  you,  that  we  have  not  yet  (italics  mine)  lost  sight  of 
the  Object  we  have  ever  had  in  View,  a  Reconciliation  with 
you  on  constitutional  Principles,"  etc.  And  on  the  same  day 
—a  great  day  for  "  addresses  " — ^they  tell  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London :  "  North  America,  my  Lord,  wishes  most  ardently 
for  a  lasting  connection  with  Great  Britain  on  Terms  of  just 
and  Equal  Liberty  "  and  they  tell  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
three  weeks  later  that  they  will  "  cheerfully  bleed  in  defence  " 
of  the  King  in  a  righteous  cause.  They  also  say,  somewhat 
significantly,  "  Blessed  with  an  indissoluble  union,  with  a  variety 
of  internal  resources,"  they  feel  confident  of  "rising  superior 
to  the  machination  of  evil  and  abandoned  ministers." 

On  August  1st  Congress  adjourned  until  September  5th. 

Mr.  John  Adams,  writing  to  his  wife  on  June  17th,  says  he 
found  this  Congress  like  the  last — "  a  strong  jealousy  of  us 
from  New  England,  and  of  Massachusetts  in  particular.  Sus- 
picions entertained  of  designs  of  independency ;  an  American 
republic ;  pre^yterian  principles,  and  twenty  other  things  " — 
but  he  adds  that  the  longer  they  sat  the  more  the  necessity 
for  vigorous  action  was  seen  on  ail  sides;  and  in  his  next 
letter,  June  i8th,  he  says  that  the  whole  Continent  is  as  for- 
ward as  Boston.  Franklin,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1775,  considered  Congress  too 
irresolute,  and  that  the  country  was  in  an  odd  state,  neither  at 
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peace  nor  at  war,  neither  dependent  or  independent,  and  that 
more  positive  action  vms  likely  to  follow  soon,  *'  and  that  even 
if  we  should  be  driven  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  assum- 
ing a  total  independency,  and  set  up  a  separate  state,  we  can 
maintain  it."  (**A  separate  state" — "we  can  maintain  1/.") 
Meantime,  the  situation  of  the  colonies  was,  of  course, 
uppermost  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  In  many 
of  them,  though  not  in  all,  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of 
1774  were  heartily  and  expressly  approved,  and  the  various 
newspapers  were  filled  with  letters,  generally  signed  with  some 
pseudonym,  for  or  against  the  general  course  pursued  and 
evidently  to  be  pursued.  Those  who  called  themselves 
"  moderates  "  were  never  tired  of  accusing  their  adversaries 
of  aiming  at  independence — a  charge  which  was  indignantly 
repelled.  Many  of  the  letters  on  both  sides  are  most  ably 
written,  but  can  only  be  referred  to  here.  In  one  of  several 
interesting  communications  to  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
"Camillus,"  on  March  i,  1775,  used  the  deadly  parallel 
column  to  set  before  us  most  clearly  the  difference  in  the 
recognized  rights  of  an  Englishman  and  an  American.  I 
reproduce  the  columns  verbatim  it  literatim : 

In  England.  In  America. 

1.  A  tryal  by  a  jury  of  his  i.  A  tryal  by  jury  only  in 
country,  in  all  cases  of  life  and  some  cases,  subjected  in  others 
property.                                          to  a  single  Judge  or  a  Board  of 

Commissioners. 

2.  A  tryal  where  the  offence  2.  A  tryal,  if  the  Governor 
was  committed.  pleases,    3000    miles   from  the 

place  where  the  offence  was 
committed. 

3.  The  civil  authority  su-  3.  The  military  superior  to 
preme  over  the  military,  and  the  civil  authority,  and  America 
no  standing  aniiy  in  time  of  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
peace  kept  up,  but  by  the  con-  port  of  a  standing  army,  kept 
sent  of  the  people.  up  without  and  against  its  con- 
sent. 

4.  The  Judges  independent  4.  The  Judges  made  inde- 
of  the  Crown  and  people.  pendent    of    the    people,    but 

dependent  on  the  Crown  for  the 
support  and  tenure  of  their  com- 
missions. 
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5.  No  tax  or  imposition  bud» 
but  by  those  who  must  partake 
of  the  burthen. 


6.  A  free  trade  to  all  the 
irorid  except  the  East  Indies. 

7.  A  free  use  and  practice  of 
all  engines  and  other  devices, 
fM*  savi^  labour  and  promoting 
manu&ctuies. 

8.  A  right  to  petition  the 
King,  and  all  prosecutions  and 
commitments  therefore  ill^al. 


9.  Freedom  of  debate  and 
proceedings  in  their  legislative 
delibentions. 


10.  For  redress  of  grievances, 
Jinendingy  strengthening,  and 
preserving  the  laws,  parlSunents 
ID  be  held  frequently. 


5.  Taxes  and  impositions  laid 
by  thoae»  who  not  only  do  not 
partake  of  the  burthen,  but  who 
!  themselves  by  it. 


6.  A  trade  only  to  such  places 
as  Great  Britain  shall  permit. 

7.  The  use  only  of  such  en- 
gines as  Great  Britain  has  not 
prohibited. 

8.  Promoting  and  encourag- 
ing petitions  to  the  King  declared 
the  highest  presumption,  and  the 
legislative  Assemblies  of  America 
dnsolved  therefore  in  1768. 

9.  Assemblies  dissolved,  the 
legislative  power  suspended,  for 
tte  free  exercise  of  their  reason 
and  judgment,  in  their  legisla- 
tive capacity. 

10.  To  prevent  the  redress  ct 
grievances,  or  representations 
tending  thereto.  Assemblies  post- 
poned for  a  great  lengdi  of  time, 
and  prevented  meeting  in  the 
most  critical  time. 


Of  course  the  anomalous  condition  described  by  Franklin, 
could  not  continue — and  surely,  albeit  unconsciously,  the  colo- 
nies were  drifting  toward  an  assertion  of  their  independence. 
The  half  year  from  the  fall  of  '75  to  the  spring  of  '76  was  big 
with  events— it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  their  progress — 
and,  at  last,  forced  by  circumstances,  the  colonies  resolve  to 
separate  themselves  definitely  and  finely  from  all  political 
connection  with  Great  Britain. 

They  had  by  this  time  become  accustomed  to  united  action 
and  to  the  exercise,  collectively,  of  sovereign  powers.  Their 
ideas  of  their  just  and  inalienable  rights  had  grown  more  and 
more  clear,  as  they  were  stated  again  and  again  in  speeches, 
in  printed  addresses  and  petitions,  in  letters  to  the  public  press. 
And  they  were  now  to  perform  the  solemn  and  momentous 
function  of  bringing  into  the  world  a  new  political  entity — a 
possible  Frankenstein  among  the  nations — certainly  an  entity 
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utterly  diflferent,  organically,  from  any  existing  or  previously 
existing  state.  Yet  resembling  all,  of  course,  in  those  attri- 
butes without  which  a  state  cannot  be  a  state. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1776,  the  impossibility  of  the 
continuance  of  existing  conditions  was  expressly  recognized  in 
Congress.  It  was  declared  that  it  was  "irreconcilable  to 
reason  and  good  conscience  "  that  people  should  longer  take 
oaths  and  affirmations  necessary  for  the  support  of  any  gov- 
ernment under  the  British  Crown.  And  that  British  authority 
ought  to  be  supplanted  by  a  government  of  the  people  of  the 
colonies. 

They  further  recommended  the  several  colonies  to  adopt  such 
form  of  government  as  would  best  conduce  to  the  well-being 
'  of  their  citizens  and  of  America  in  general.  This  was,  of 
course,  merely  preliminary.  On  June  7th,  Virginia  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, represented  by  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Mr. 
John  Adams,  took  the  lead  by  respectively  offering  and 
seconding  a  resolution  **  That  these  United  Colonies  are  and 
of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states ;  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  suppressed."  After  three 
days  debate  in  committee  of  the  whole,  a  committee  of  five 
members,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Roger  Sherman,  and  R.  R.  Livingston,  were  instructed  to 
prepare  a  declaration  **  That  these  United  Colonies  are  and  of 
right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states ;  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown ;  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  dissolved  '* — a  slight  amplification 
of  the  resolution  originally  offered  by  Mr.  Lee.  But  even 
now,  while  realizing  the  necessity  for  prompt  action,  there  was 
no  undue  haste.  Every  step  was  deliberately  taken.  The 
people  of  the  colonies  were  given  time  to  instruct  their  dele- 
gates. Mr.  Lee's  motion  was  for  this  purpose  postponed 
until  July  ist.  It  was  assented  to  on  July  2d  by  all  the 
colonies  except  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  Two  da)^  later, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  we  know  it,  was  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  voice — it  had  been  reported  substantially 
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by  the  committee  on  June  28th — and  was  at  once  made  public. 

The  political  and  constitutional  effects  of  this  step  were,  of 
course,  many  and  radical.  It  was  pregnant  of  further  effects 
which  none  could  foresee,  and  we  can  well  imagine  with  what 
profound  anxiety,  mingled  with  hope  and  fear,  it  was  regarded 
by  the  thinking  minds  of  the  day.  Mr.  Curtis  in  his  ''  History 
of  the  Constitution"  thus  summarizes  these  effects :  "  It  at  once 
severed  die  political  connection  between  this  country  and  the 
people  of  England,  and  at  once  erected  the  different  colonies 
into  fifee  and  independent  states.  The  body  by  which  the  step 
was  taken  constituted  the  actual  government  of  the  nation  at 
the  time,  and  its  members  had  been  directly  invested  with 
competent  l^;islative  power  to  take  it,  and  had  also  been  spe^ 
dally  instructed  to  do  so.  The  consequences  flowing  from 
its  adoption  were  that  the  local  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  colony  became  transferred  and  due  to  the  colony 
itadf— or,  as  it  was  expressed  by  Congress,  became  due  to 
the  laws  of  the  colony,  from  which  they  derived  protection ; 
tiiat  the  people  of  the  country  became  thenceforth  the  rightful 
sovereign  of  the  country ;  that  they  became  united  in  a  na- 
tional capacity  as  one  people ;  that  they  could  thereafter  enter 
into  treaties  and  contract  alliances  with  foreign  nations,  could 
levy  war  and  conclude  peace,  and  do  all  other  acts  pertainii^ 
lo  the  exercise  of  national  sovereignty ;  and,  finally,  that  in 
their  national  capacity  they  became  known  and  designated  as 
the  United  States  of  America."  A^thout  assenting  to  all  of 
his  propositions  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  brought  out 
very  clearly  the  great  general  change  wrought  by  it  It 
must  have  seemed  to  the  men  of  the  day  like  leaving  an  an*- 
chorage  no  longer  tenable  and  setting  out  upon  an  almost 
unknown  sea.  It  is  quite  certain  that  all  the  consequences 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Curtis  were  not  realized  at  the  time,  and 
would  not  have  been  relished  in  all  quarters  if  they  had  been. 

The  importance  of  a  closer  and  more  binding  association  of 
the  colonies  than  the  loose  one  of  their  being  represented  in 
a  joint  Congress,  and  together  contending,  by  force  of  arms, 
against  a  common  foe,  in  view  of  the  impending  formal  sev- 
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erance  of  the  tic  with  Great  Britain,  was  fully  realized  by 
Congress.  So  much  so,  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
committee  to  prepare  the  declaration  was  appointed,  another 
committee,  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each  colony,  was 
appointed  to  "  prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  confederation 
to  be  entered  into  between  these  colonies."  Now,  if  the  De- 
claration itself  was  intended  to  have  the  eflect  of  making  the 
colonies'  united  in  a  national  capacity  as  one  people,  as  Mr. 
Curtis  says,  no  articles  of  confederation  would  have  been 
necessary.  It  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  Declaration  in 
that  regard  was  thought  to  be  rather  the  disintegrating  of  the 
continent  into  thirteen  absolutely  independent  sovereignties — 
allied,  it  is  true,  for  a  common  cause  at  the  moment,  but  still 
freed  from  their  one  political  bond — all^;iance  to  the  British 
Crown — and  more  than  ever  totally  independent  of  each  other. 
The  wording  of  the  resolution  of  June  24th  (that  on  the  subject 
of  the  status  of  individuals  in  the  various  colonies),  shows  two 
things,  as  it  seems  to  me — first,  that  each  colony  was  inde- 
pendent of  every  other,  and,  second,  that  either  the  very  idea 
of  "  allegiance,"  as  we  understand  the  term,  had  become  re- 
pugnant to  them,  or  that  they  were  not  willing  to  express, 
clearly  and  unambiguously,  the  thought  that  each  colony  was 
not  only  independent  but  a  nation  in  itself.  Here  is  the  reso- 
lution :  "All  persons  abiding  within  any  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, and  desiring  protection  from  the  laws  of  the  same,  owed 
allegiance  to  the  said  laws,  and  were  members  of  such  colony ; 
and  that  all  persons  passing  through  or  making  a  temporary 
stay  in  any  of  the  colonies,  being  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  laws  during  the  time  of  such  passage,  visitation  or 
temporary  stay,  owed,  during  the  same  time,  allegiance 
thereto."  Of  course,  obedience  to  the  laws  is  incumbent 
upon  anybody  within  the  territory  wherein  the  laws  are  in 
force  ;  and  yet  what  more  is  the  meaning  of  this  resolution  ? 
If  allegiance  to  the  gavtmmeni  of  a  colony  was  meant,  why 
not  say  so  ?  The  sole  distinction  in  the  resolution  between 
residents  and  non-residents  is,  that  the  former  are  declared  to 
be  "  members  "  of  the  colony,  while  the  latter  are  not ;  but 
the  same  "  allegiance  "  is  declared  to  be  due  from  each  alike. 
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In  a  second  paragraph  it  is  declared  that  "  all  persons,  immv- 
bers  cf^  or  owing  allegiance  to^  any  of  the  United  Colonies/'  in 
any  way  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  said  colo- 
nies "  within  the  same/'  are  guilty  of  treason  against  suck 
colony.  They  recommend  to  the  legislatures  the  enactment 
of  laws  punishing  treason. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  course,  deserves  the 
closest  scrutiny.  It  is  an  important  indicium  of  the  degree 
of  national  unity  which  was  in  the  minds  of  the  foremost 
men  of  the  day  at  the  moment  of  the  separation  from  Eng- 
land. It  is  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
(the  first  official  use  of  that  designation),  ''  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  these  colonies,"  and  it  de- 
clares the  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent  states,  and,  as 
free  and  independent  states,  "to  have  full  power  to  levy  war/' 
etc.,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states 
may  of  right  do.  The  wording  of  the  Declaration  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy,  but,  while  its  true  meaning  is  im- 
portant, it  must  not  be  foi^otten  that  it  was  not  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  its  meaning,  when  ascertained,  is  by  no  means  a 
conclusive  argument  for  any  particular  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution. 

Lmdus  S.  Landreth, 

(To  be  Continued.) 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  LAW. 


As  Marked  by   Decisions  Selected   from   the  Advance 

Reports. 


AGBNCY. 

B,  a  manu&cturers'  and  packers'  agent,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  A,  a  manufacturer  of  gelatine,  whereby  it  was  pro- 
vided that  A  should  use  his  best  efforts  to  push 
the  sale  of  B's  gelatine  throughout  the  United 

servicM  States ;  that  A  should  not  sell  any  gelatine  of  per- 
sons other  than  B ;  that  B  should  keep  A  as  his  sole  agent 
for  the  period  of  five  years;  that  B  should  receive  a  per- 
centage on  all  sales  as  his  only  compensation ;  and  that  he 
should  receive  an  additional  percentage  for  collecting  unpaid 
bilb.  On  the  death  of  A,  B  had  a  large  quantity  of  gelatine 
on  his  hands,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  contract  was 
terminated  by  A's  death. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  held  that  it  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  admit  only  of  personal  performance ;  that 
the  contract  on  B*s  part  was  one  merely  of  agency ;  that  it 
contemplated  only  the  personal  services  of  the  agent,  B,  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  master,  A,  and  therefore  it 
ended  on  A's  death,  by  virtue  of  the  familiar  law  of  agency, 
that  a  contract  of  agency  terminates  on  the  death  of  the  prin- 
cipal. A's  executor  was  therefore  entitled  to  recover  the 
unsold  gelatine  in  B's  hands :  Brown  v.  CusAman,  53  N.  E.  86i. 


ATTORNEY  AND  CUBNT. 

While  a  contract  for  a  contingent  fee  will  be  upheld  in  Illinois, 
yet  the  attorneys  should  be  wary  of  entering  into  such  agree- 
cootiafMt  ments  when  one  of  the  conditions  is  that  the 
Pecs.  attorney  shall  bear  the  expenses  of  the  suit.  A 
mpertj  client  assigned  a  third  of  his  claim  to  each  of  two 
attorneys,  A  and  B,  in  consideration  of  their  legal  services  ; 
and  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  was  that  A  should 
bear  the  expenses  of  the  suit.  In  an  action  by  A  and  B 
against  the  client  for  their  proportionate  parts  of  the  judgment 
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obtained,  it  was  held  that  while  an  attorney  may  contract  for 
a  contingent  fee,  yet  in  this  case  the  agreement  of  A  to  bear 
the  expenses  rendered  his  claim  champertous,  and  further, 
since  the  undertakings  of  A  and  B  were  dependent,  and  could 
not  be  separated  from  each  other,  A's  promise  vitiated  the 
whole  contract,  and  neither  A  nor  B  could  recover :  Geer  et 
al.  V.  Frani  et  al.,  53  N.  E.  (111.)  965. 


BILLS  AND  NOTES. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  a  case  was  carried  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  New  York,  to  have  that  court  affirm  a  decision 
iBdoTMr.  ^^  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect  that  an  in- 
p«rfMir  of  dorser  of  a  note,  when  sued  by  a  subsequent 
MakM-'sNsao  indorsee  taking  the  note  for  value  before  maturity 
and  without  notice,  cannot  set  up  as  a  defence  that  the  name 
of  the  maker  was  forged,  and  that  he  was  unaware  of  the 
&ct  when  he  indorsed  it :  Lennan  v.  Grauer,  54  N.  E.  1 1 . 


CARRIERS. 

There  have  been  various  decisions  of  courts  as  to  the  right 
of  a  lailroad  to  give  the  exclusive  right  of  carrying  passengers 
j.^^^,,  ^  and  baggage  to  and  from  its  station  to  a  single 
I  of  transfer  company,  which  alone  might  enter  its 
grounds  for  that  purpose.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Indiana,  in  Indianapolis  Rwy,  Co.  v.  DoUn^  53 
N.  E.  937,  has  decided  that  such  a  regulation  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  company  and  void.  The  court  said  that  while  a 
railroad  has  undoubted  power  to  make  regulations  for  the  use 
of  its  grounds,  yet  the  term  "  regulations  "  implies  uniformity 
in  operation,  and  not  discrimination.  Since  the  land  was 
acquired  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  it  must  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  to 
a  single  transfer  company  was  not  such  a  public  use  as  justi- 
fied the 'holding  of  the  land  by  the  railroad. 


CONSTmmONAL  LAW. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  In  Re  Brown,  53 

N.  E.  998,  has  upheld  the  validity  of  a  statute  (St.  1898,  c. 

549)1  providing  that  in  proceedings  had  in  any 

„.  „       police  district  or  municipal  court  in  which  the 

iCtaiflMof  judgment  debtor  resides,  when  proof  is  furnished 

j^^jjj*       that  the  debt  is  for  necessaries  furnished,  a  decree 

may  be  made  fixing  the  time  and  place  of  pay- 
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menty  a  non-compliance  with  which  shall  enable  the  court  to 

summon  the  debtor  for  contempt 

The  law  was  assailed,  inUr  alia^  as  a  violation  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  in  that  it  denied  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  to  all,  since  it  applied  only  to  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  above-mentioned  courts.  But  the  court 
sustained  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  municipal  regulation, 
based  simply  on  the  necessities  of  administration  in  dealing 
with  a  population  unequally  distributed  over  the  state ;  citing 
Missouri  v.  Uwis,  loi  U.  S.  22 ;  R.  R.  Tax  Cases,  115  U.  S. 
321,  and  Hayes  v.  Atissauri,  120  U.  S.  68. 


The  legislature  of  Arkansas  passed  a  statute  (Acts,  1889, 
p.  76),  providing  that  when  any  person  or  corporation  engaged 
HflfifiBt  in  the  railroad  business  should  discharge  with  or 

^V^       without  cause  any  servant  or  employe,  the  unpaid 

^^^t^S^    wages  of  such  servant  should  become  due  and 

Pifto— Mi    payable  at  the  contract  rate  without  reduction, 

AsMtfaMt   jmj  i^  case  of  iailure  to  pay  such  wages,  they 

should,  as  a  penalty,  continue  at  the  same  rate  until  paid. 

The  statute  was  attacked  as  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth 

amendment  in  its  application  to  railroad  companies  chartered 

prior  to  1889.     In  St.  Lams,  etc.,  R.  Co.  v.  Paul,  19  Sup.  Ct 

419,  its  constitutionality  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court 

of  Arkansas  (64  Ark.  83),  and  on  appeal  to  Uie  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States  the  decision  was  affirmed. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
is  based  largely  on  Art.  12,  S  6,  of  the  Constitution  of  Ar- 
kansas, providing  for  the  alteration,  amendment  and  repeal  of 
the  charters  of  corporations,  and  while  it  admits  the  sound- 
ness of  the  argument  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Cases,  99  U.  S. 
700,  that  the  power  to  amend  cannot  be  used  *'  to  take  away 
property  already  acquired  under  the  operation  of  the  charter, 
or  to  deprive  the  corporation  of  the  fruits,  actually  acquired, 
of  contracts  lawfully  made,"  yet  the  present  statute  is  said  to 
be  bir  and  reasonable  as  a  regulation  of  the  business  of  rail- 
ways, and  easily  sustainable  under  the  police  power. 

The  case  of  Rwy.  Co.  v.  EUis,  165  U.  S.  150,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  void  a  statute  of  Arkansas  which 
provided  for  a  recovery  of  an  attorney's  fee  of  f  10  from  rail- 
road compsmies  for  failure  .to  pay  certain  debts,  was  distin- 
guished on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  arbitrary  regulation 
which  imposed  a  special  burden  on  railway  companies  for  no 
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cause  whatever,  and  was  not  directed  towaid  a  refoim  of 
abuses  specially  applicable  to  railroads,  but  it  was  one  which 
would  be  equally  appropriate  for  all  dd>tors. 


An  excellent  contrast  to  the  preceding  case  is  that  <^  Laki 
Skare^  ite.^  Rwy.  Co.  v.  SmM,  19  Sup.  Ct  565.  Here  the 
legislature  of  Michigan,  which   had   previously 

Ti^  passed  a  statute  fixing  the  maximum  railroad  rate 

•f  fM».  in  Michigan,  provided  that  the  railroads  in  that 
*"122J^  5^^  should  issue  looo-mile  tickets  for  a  certain 
price. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  defeated  an  at- 
tempt to  justify  this  act  on  the  reserved  power  of  amendment 
and  repeal  of  corporate  charters,  and  hdd  it  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Fuller,  C.  J.,  and  Gray  and 
McKenna,  JJ.,  dissenting.  As  Justice  Peckham,  who  deliv- 
ered the  opinion,  said :  It  was  a  provision  for  a  discrimina- 
tioo,  "  an  exception  in  &vor  of  those  who  desire  and  are  able 
to  purchase  tickets  at  what  might  be  called  wholesale  rates ; 
a  discrimination  which  operates  in  fiivor  of  the  wholesale 
buyer,  leaving  the  others  subject  to  the  general  rule."  The 
Supreme  Q>urt  does  not  seem  to  fiivor  an  extension  of  the 
poUce  power  in  favor  of  a  particular  class  of  persons,  e^ie- 
dally  when  the  result  of  such  a  law  would  probably  be  to 
cause  the  rest  of  the  community  to  bear  a  greater  burden,  for 
the  railroads  would  probably,  directly  or  indirectly,  take  from 
the  general  public  whatever  they  would  be  forced  to  lose  on 
a  special  sale  of  tickets  at  a  specified  price. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  recently 
affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  a  Kansas  statute  (Laws,  1885, 
p.  258,  c  155,  §§  I,  2), providing  that  when  a  suit 
is  brought  against  a  railroad  company  for  dam- 
age by  fire  caused  by  negligence  in  the  operation 
of  its  trains,  the  company  is  required  to  pay  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  the  successful  plain- 
tiff. The  law,  in  the  opinion  of  Brewer,  J.,  is  a  reasonable 
police  regulation  and  not  violative  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment :  Atchison  Rwy,  v.  Matthews^  19  Sup.  Ct.  608. 

Harlan,  J.,  with  whom  concurred  Brown,  Peckham  and  Mc- 
Kenna, JJ.,  delivered  a  vigorous  dissenting  opinion,  in  which 
he  characterized  the  law  as  an   unwarranted  discrimination 
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against  railroads,  imposing  a  penalty  upon  them  from  which 
all  other  suitors  are  free,  and  depriving  them  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

This  case  is  only  one  of  the  many  which  show  how  evenly 
divided  is  the  Supreme  Court  on  questions  of  this  kind ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  the  scope 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  as  affected  by  the  states'  police 
power,  is  clearly  defined. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  habitual  criminal  act  providing  that  who- 

NabttMi  ever  should  have  been  twice  convicted  of  crime 
criaiMi  Act  and  imprisoned  for  more  th^  three  years,  should, 
on  being  convicted  of  another  crime,  be  sentenced  to  an  im- 
prisonment of  twenty-five  years.  The  law  was  attacked: 
(i)  as  an  ex  post  facto  law  in  relation  to  cases  where  the  first 
two  crimes  were  committed  before  its  passage;  (2)  as  a  "cruel 
and  unusual  punishment;  (3)  as  a  deprivation  of  liberty  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  The  court  overruled  all  these 
objections,  chiefly  relying  on  In  Re  Kemmler,  136  U.  S.  436, 
for  the  second  one.  It  seems  remarkable  that  the  court  was 
again  obliged  to  reiterate  the  rule  that  the  bill  of  rights  con- 
tained in  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  action  by  the 
states :  McDonald  v.  Comm.^  53  N.  E.  874. 


DAMAGBS. 

In  Cleveland,  Etc,,  Rwy,  Co.  v.  Quillen,  53  N.  E.  1024,  it 

appeared  that  plaintiff,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  defendant 

2jBotm!kw     railroad,  was  misinformed  by  the  conductor  of  the 

DwMffcs,      train  as  to  the  station  at  which  he  should  alight ; 

'••gjj^*'   in  consequence  of  which  he  got  off  at  a  station 

twelve  miles  from  his  destination,  to  which  he  was 

forced  to  drive  in  a  carriage  on  a  cold  night     In  an  action 

against  the  railroad,  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict  of  $iSO,  the 

jury  specifying  that^;^25  of  this  was  for  loss  of  time  and  $^  for 

the  hire  of  the  carriage. 

The  Appellate  Court  of  Indiana  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
remaining  f  120  was  an  excessive  compensation  to  plaintiff  for 
a  three  hours*  drive  and  the  postponement  of  his  supper  until 
eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  accordingly  a  new  trial  was  ordered. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  again  applied  the 

rule  that,  under  Art.  XVI,  §  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  Penn- 

■w— g^#^    sylvania,  providing  for  the   recovery  of  consc- 

DtotMt      quential  damages  when  land  is  taken  under  the 

Pr^pwtj      power  of  eminent  domain,  the  damages  are  not 

restricted  to  compensation  for  injuries  to  abuttii^  properties  r 

Ckatkam  St.,  43  Atl.  365.     Therefore,  when  the  grade  of  a 

street  was  changed  under  the  Act  of  May  16,  1891,  damages 

were  allowed  to  be  recovered  by  an  owner  of  lots,  which  did 

not  front  on  the  street,  but  which  drained  into  the  street 

through  connecting  alleys,  and  whose  drainage  was  rendered 

impossible  by  the  change  of  grade,  save  at  great  expense. 

The  cases  of  MeUarv.  Phila,,  160  Pa.  614,  Melon  St.,  182 

Pa.  397,  and  Snyder  v.  Lancaster,  20  W,  N.  C.   185,  were 

cited  on  this  point. 

A,  the  owner  of  land,  through  which  the  B  railroad  com- 
pany had  constructed  its  road  under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  died  without  having  instituted  proceed- 
A^tHa  iM*     i<^gs  ^'^  recover  damages.     The  question   arose 
PiitM*     whether  the  right  to  recover  damages  vested  in 
^DMOMdJ^    the  personal  representative  or  the  heir.     The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Indiana  properly  held  that,  since 
the  road  had  been  actually  constructed  during  the  life  of  the 
decedent,  the  claim  against  the  railroad  became  a  mere  chose 
in  action,  which  should  be  enforced  by  the  personal  represen- 
tative: L&  V.R.  Co.  V.  Price,  53  N.  E.  10 18.     But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  if  the  road  had  been  merely  located  during 
the  life  of  the  decedent,  and  the  actual  construction  not  started 
until  after  his  death,  the  injury  would  be  done  to  the  land,  and 
the  heir  would  have  the  right  to  recover  damages  therefor. 

The  sewerage  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  constructed 
a  sewer  through  the  land  of  the  petitioner,  by  virtue  of  Stat. 
1890,  c.  270,  which  provided,  inter  alia,  that  the 
commonwealth  "  shall  pay  all  damages  that  shall 
be  sustained  by  any  person  or  corporation  by 
•*•  ^[Jjjjjjf*  ^  reason  of  any  such  taking."  In  a  proceeding  by 
the  petitioner  to  recover  damages,  under  the 
statute,  for  injury  to  the  remainder  of  his  land,  caused  by  the 
drainage  of  his  wells  by  the  sewer,  it  was  strongly  contended 
on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth  that  the  taking,  for  which  it 
was  liable,  was  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  a  title  to  the  land 
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or  easement  taken,  and  that  for  any  other  damage  caused  by 
the  construction  of  the  sewer  to  the  remaining  premises,  the 
remedy  of  the  petitioner,  if  he  had  any,  was  by  an  action 
at  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  held  that  the  statute 
was  broad  enough  to  cover  both  damages  caused  by  the  direct 
taking,  and  the  consequential  damages  arising  therefrom ; 
therefore,  since  the  ddendant  would  have  been  liable  at 
common  law  for  the  diversion  of  the  water  from  the  peti- 
tioner's wells,  this  was  a  consequential  injury  mthin  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  and  recovery  could  be  had  in  the  pro- 
ceedings thereunder.  The  case  of  Bacon  v.  Boston^  1 54  Mass. 
100,  which  arose  under  a  statute  providing  that  the  city 
should  make  compensation  "  for  such  lands  as  it  shall  take 
under  this  act,"  was  distinguished  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  statute  intended  to  provide  only  for  damages  arising 
from  the  direct  taking:  Penney  v.  Comm.^  53  N.  E.  865. 


BVIDBNCE. 

The  case  of  Debler  v.  State  ex  rel.  Burck,  53  N.  E.  (Ind.) 
850,  decides  several  questions  of  evidence  in  relation  to  bastardy 
PMfidj  proceedings  :  (i)  That  it  is  proper  to  introduce 
PrtoMiiaff  evidence  of  the  fact  that  at  or  about  the  time  of 
the  alleged  sexual  intercourse  of  the  relatrix  and  the  defendant, 
the  relatrix  had  intercourse  with  other  men,  but  the  effect  ojf 
such  evidence  is  only  to  impeach  the  testimony  of  the  relatrix; 
{2)  Evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  such 
intercourse  the  defendant  was  infected  with  a  venereal  disease 
and  that  the  relatrix  was  not ;  (3)  A  statement  of  the  relatrix 
that  a  certain  man,  other  than  the  defendant,  was  not  her 
**  beau  "  any  more,  is  inadmissible. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIPE. 
The  common  law  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  married 

women  prevails  in  Massachusetts  to  a  surprising  extent.     In 

NM»  fimt  by  B^^  V.  Whicher,  53  N.  E.  1004,  the  defendant,  a 

Mwricd      married  woman,  made  a  promissory  note  payable 

^^Uj^'      to  her  husband,  by  whom  it  was  indorsed  to  the 

plaintiff!     In  an  action  on  the  note,  it  was  held 

that  the  Massachusetts  statutes  in  relation  to  married  women 
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had  not  given  the  defendant  power  to  make  the  note,  and  it 
was  therefore  void ;  nor  was  the  case  changed  by  the  &ct  that 
the  note  was  delivered  by  the  husband  to  the  plaintiff  in  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  of  the  married  woman  to  the  plaintiflT. 


INSURANCE. 

In  Barnes  v.  Fidelity  Mut  Ins,  Co.^  43  Atl.  341,  which  was 

an  action  on  a  policy  of  life  insurance,  the  question  arose  over 

CtBrtfwrrtoB   ^^  effect  of  the  following  representation  in  the 

of  Words,     application  :  "  That  I  am  in  good  health,  and  free 

hI^m^*  ^^^^^  ^"y  2i"d  ^  diseases,  sickness,  ailments  or 
complaints,  trivial  or  otherwise.*' 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  policy  and  the  payment  of 
the  first  premium  the  insured  was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold, 
and  he  died  of  pneumonia  six  days  afterwards.  The  trial 
judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  condition  of 
the  insured  was  such  as  to  bring  him  within  the  terms  of  the 
above  representation.  From  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  insured, 
the  defendant  appealed,  and  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Sterrett,  C.  J.,  saying :  "As 
stated  by  a  learned  text  writer,  the  term, '  good  health,*  does 
not  mean  absolute  perfection,  but  is  comparative.  The  insured 
need  not  be  entirely  free  from  infirmity  or  from  all  the  ills  to 
which  the  flesh  is  heir.  If  he  enjoys  such  health  and  strength 
as  to  justify  the  reasonable  belief  that  he  is  free  from  derange- 
ment of  organic  functions,  or  free  from  symptoms  calculated  to 
cause  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  such  derangement,  and  to 
ordinary  observation  and  outward  appearance  his  health  is  rea- 
sonably such  that  he  may  with  ordinary  safety  be  insured,  and 
upon  ordinary  terms,  the  requirement  of  '  good  health '  is 
satisfied.  Slight  troubles,  temporary  and  light  illness,  infre- 
quent and  light  attacks  of  sickness,  not  of  such  a  character  as 
to  produce  bodily  infirmity  or  serious  impairment  or  derange- 
ment of  vital  organs,  do  not  disprove  the  warranty  of  good 
health."     Citing  3  Joyce,  Insurance,  §  2004. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  reiterated  its  de- 
cision in  Camm,  v.  VraotPtan,  164  Pa.  306,  to  the  eflect  that  a 
foreign  insurance  company,  which  has  not  com- 
Portiia      pjj^ J  ^j^jj  ^j^g  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  4, 
1873  (P.  L.  20),  authorizing  insurance  companies 
* '"    to  transact  business  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  per- 
aoyvaa     formance    of    certain    conditions,   cannot   insure 
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property  until  the  conditions  have  been  complied  with.  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  held  (Mitchell,  J.,  dissenting),  that  an  Ohio 
insurance  company,  which  had  issued  a  policy  to  the  owner  of 
property  in  Pennsylvania  before  the  certificate  authorizing  it  to 
do  business  was  issued,  could  not  recover  on  premium  notes 
made  by  the  insured :  Smn^  v.  Munsan,  43  Atl.  343. 


HUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  declared  uncon- 
stitutional a  statute  directing  the  assessment  of  sewerage 
charges  on  property,  on  the  ground  that  it  forces 
the  property  owners  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  an 
improvement  which  is  not  a  special  benefit  to  them, 
but  a  general  one  to  the  municipality :  Sears  v.  Street  Corners 
of  Boston,  53  N.  E.  876. 

The  court  cites  and  relies  upon  JIammett  v.  PAHa.,  65  Pa. 
146,  WasUngton  Ave.,  69  Pa.  352,  WilSamsporfs  Appeal, 
41  Atl.  (Pa.)  476,  and  Erie  v.  Russell,  148  Pa.  384,  in  which 
last  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  said,  ''It 
[the  sewer]  was  made  by  the  action  of  the  dty  as  a  part  of  its 
system  of  sewerage,  which  is  as  necessary  for  the  health  of  its 
people  as  its  paved  streets  are  for  their  use  ...  It  is  now  a 
constituent  of  the  general  system  ordained  by  the  dty  for  the 
convenience  and  health  of  its  inhabitants.  The  system  confers 
benefits  which  are  general.  It  is  a  public  necessity,  and  the 
expense  of  maintaining  it  should  be  provided  for  by  general 
taxation." 


NBGUGBNCB. 

It  is  now  becoming  common  for  a  property  owner,  whose 
property  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  two  intersecting  streets, 

,  ^     and  whose  house  does  not  extend  to  the  line  of 

;  stffOTi.  either  street,  to  keq>  a  grass  plot  extending  around 
LT^^  the  house  on  each  side,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
passers-by  from  making  a  short  cut  across  the 
grass  plot,  to  stretch  a  wire  fence  diagonally  from  the  comer 
of  the  house  to  the  comer  of  the  two  streets,  leaving  the  outer 
edges  of  the  grass  plot  without  any  fence  or  other  obstruction. 
In  Quigley  v.  Clough,  53  N.  £.  884,  the  defendant  had  con- 
strtfcted  a  diagonal  fence  of  barbed  wire,  against  which  the 
plaintiff  walked,  on  a  dark  night,  and  was  injured.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts  held  that  there  could  be  no 
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recovery,  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintifTwas  atrespasser,  and 

the  defendant  was  not  guilty  of  actual  malice. 

While  the  decision  is  doubtless  correct,  it  is  certainly  un- 
fortunate, since  the  practice  of  putting  a  barbed  wire  fence  in 
such  a  position  is  highly  objectionable.  On  a  dark  night  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  pedestrian  to  tell  when  he  has  overstepped 
an  imaginary  line,  the  consequence  of  which  is  to  make  him  a 
technical  trespasser,  and  the  position  in  which  the  fence  is 
placed,  virtually  makes  it  amount  to  a  man-trap  under  such 
circumstances.  The  subject  is  one  which  should  be  brought 
before  the  consideration  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  G>urt  of  Appeals  of  New  York  has  decided  (Martin, 

Bartlett  and  Vaun,  JJ.,  dissenting)  that  it  is  not  n^ligence  in 

a  municipality  to  fail  to  remove  the  snow  from 

MmidiUiity   sidewalks :  UikUnstein  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  New  York, 

to  Prae  Its     54  N.  E.  69.     It  appeared  that  prior  to  the  acd- 

•Jjjj^'"     dent  in  question,  there  had  been  heavy  falls  of 

*^    snow,  which  the  dty  had  shoveled  to  each  side  of 

the  sidewalks,  forming  large  "  banks,"  the  sides  of  which  had 

frozen  over  and  become  slippery.   On  the  day  of  the  accident, 

the  warmth  of  the  weather  had  caused  a  pool  of  water  to 

form  on  the  sidewalk,  to  avoid  which  plaintiff  stepped  on  one 

of  the  banks  and  slipped,  suffering  an  injury.     Judgment  for 

plaintiff  was  reversed  on  the  ground  that  the  formation  of  the 

''  banks  "  and  the  accumulation  of  the  water  was  only  that 

which  was  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  and  that 

a  decision  against  the  city  in  such  a  case  would  practically 

amount  to  laying  down  the  rule  that  the  city  was  an  insurer 

for  the  safe  condition  of  its  sidewalks. 


In  Betts  V.  Lehigk  Vol.  R.  Co.,  42  Atl.  362,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  applied  one  of  the  exceptions  to 

••8top.LMk  *^  "stop,  look  and  listen''  rule,  so  strictly  en- 
mad  uiftmf"   forced  in  that  state.     It  is  that  when  a  person 

Duavtita  comes  to  a  railroad  station  to  board  a  train,  to 
approach  which  he  is  forced  to  cross  an  intervening  track,  he 
has  a  right  to  rely  on  a  rule  of  the  company  that  no  train 
shall  run  on  that  intervening  track  while  another  train  is 
receiving  or  discharging  passengers  at  the  station;  therefore 
in  such  a  case  it  is  not  contributory  n^ligence  per  se  for  him 
to  cross  that  track  in  violation  of  the  "  stop,  look  and  listen  " 
rule.     In  support  of  the  exception  the  court  cited  R.  R,  v. 
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WkiU,  88  Pa«  327 ;  KMer  v.  R.  R.,  135  Pa.  346;  Flanagan 
V.  R.  R.,  181  Pa.  242 ;  Morgan  v.  R.  R.,  16  AU.  353  ;  Warner 
V.  R.  R.,  168  U.  S.  339. 


PARBNT  AMD  CHILD. 

The  Appellate  Court  of  Indiana  haa  affirmed  the  doctrine 
that  statutes  giving  a  right  of  action  for  the  death  of  human 
Wh«  wimw  beings  must  be  strictly  construed  in  r^ard  to  the 
tfemwrnr  Hr  parties  entitled  thereunder.  In  GiiMens*  Rwy.  Co. 
DMtb«f  CUM  y^  Cooper,  53  N.  E.  1093,  *^  appeared  that  a  bas- 
tard child,  for  whose  death  the  action  was  brought,  had  been 
reared  and  supported  by  the  plaintiff  since  his  birth,  but  was 
never  l^[ally  adopted.  In  an  action  brought  against  a  rail* 
road  to  recover  damages  for  his  death,  the  court  denied  a 
recovery,  on  the  ground  that  plaintiff  was  not  a  ''  parent '' 
within  the  statute,  likening  her  case  to  that  of  the  mother  of 
a  bastard,  or  that  of  a  man  who  marries  a  bastard's  mother,, 
neither  of  whom  could  sustain  the  action. 


FLBADING  AND  PRACTICB. 

While  only  a  dictum,  the  statement  of  Judge  Morrison  in 
Oxtey  V.  Oxley,  43  Atl.  340,  affirmed,  per  curiam,  by  the  Su- 
.  ^  preme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  of  interest 
i  to  to  attorneys  in  divorce  cases :  "  We  desire  to  call 
***  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  respondent  did  not 
file  any  answer,  and  yet  he  appeared  before  the  examiner  with 
his  counsel,  cross-examined  the  hbellant's  witnesses,  and  tes- 
tified on  his  own  behalf.  This  is  not  good  practice.  Under 
the  law  and  rules  of  this  court,  if  he  desired  to  offer  testimony 
he  should  have  filed  an  answer  raising  an  issue ;  and  this  is 
so,  whether  he  desired  an  issue  to  be  tried  by  the  court  or  by 
a  jury." 


FROPBRTY. 

One  P,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United 

States,  advanced  to  his  successor,  out  of  his  own  funds,  a 

r^i-        large  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  govem- 

Agatast  tbm    ment     The  money  was  so  used,  and  by  Act  of 

***rSlTr*'   Congress,  February  23,  1891  (26  Stat.  1371),  it 

LtaMuty'to    was  provided  that  the  money  should  be  repaid  to 

cnditon     "  p  and  his  heirs."     Before  the  money  was  paid 
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PROPBRTT  (Contiiiiied). 

P  died,  and  the  payment  of  the  money  to  P's  lietis  was  dis- 
puted by  his  creditofs. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales  held  that  the 
proper  construction  of  die  statute  showed  that  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  confer  a  mere  gratuity  on  P,  but  it  was  a  recog- 
nition <^  a  moial  and  equitaUe,  if  not  legal  obligation  to 
testoie  Um  the  money;  that  the  word  " hdcs "  in  this  con- 
nection was  equivalent  to  die  words  "personal  rqiresenta- 
tives,**  and  the  money,  being  merdy  personal  property,  like 
«iy  odw  daam,  was  payable  to  P's  creditors^  to  the  cxdn- 
of  hb  faeirs :  Ma  v.  Fcmai,  19  Sup.  Ct.  434. 
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Custom  in  Rrlation  to  Contracts  ;  Paymknt  op  Monby 
UNDER  Mistake  of  Law,  Relieved  in  Equity.  The  very  recent 
case  of  Gas  Co.  v.  Gaines^  49  S.  W.  462,  decided  February  9, 
1899,  in  the  Court  of  Apptrab  of  Kentucky,  is  the  culmination  of 
«  series  of  decisions  in  that  state  concerning  the  right  of  one  pft3ring 
under  mistake  of  Isw  to  recover  in  equity.  Hie  facts  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Appellant  company  succeeded  to  the  control  of  the  gas  plant 
in  the  city  of  Frankfort.  In  the  contract  giving  them  control  was 
the  following  clause,  ''And  the  second  party  or  its  assigns  are,  and 
hereby  agree  and  bind  themselves  to  supply  consumers  of  gas  st  the 
rate  of  not  exceeding  |2.oo  per  1000  cubic  feet  ...  to  supply 
the  laid  city  and  the  private  consumers  with  a  good  quality,  and 

S^7 
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keep  the  said  worics  in  constant  operationy  reasonable  time  for  re- 
pairs, and  unavoidable  accidents  excepted. ' ''  The  company  chaiged 
Gaines  25  cents  per  month  meter  rent,  claiming  a  right  to  do  so, 
as  the  city,  which  was  previously  in  charge,  had  made  a  similar 
exaction.  The  court  held  that  no  meter  rent  could  be  charged,  as 
it  could  in  nowise  be  inferred  from  the  contract  that  the  company 
fWi  meant  to  have  this  right :  Following  G^u  Co.  v.  Duiamty^  38 
S.  W.  703.  The  further  question  then  arose,  should  the  company 
repay  to  Gaines  the  meter  rent  which  he  had  paid  them  for  five 
yeais^  under  mistake  as  to  his  legal  obligation?  Held,  that  the 
company  was  bound  to  repay. 

Tlie  earliest  Kentucky  case  dealing  with  a  questi<m  of  this  kind — 
and  which,  significantly  enough,  is  not  dted  in  the  case  under  dis- 
cussion— ^is UntUrmoody.  Brockman^  4  Dana,  310,  decided ini836. 
The  bill  in  this  case  was  brought  to  set  aside  a  written  instrument 
made  by  a  very  old  man.  In  concluding  the  opinion  it  was  said, 
"Whether,  therefore,  the  compromise  is  evidence  of  fnnd,  or  sur- 
prise ^r  imbecility,  ^r  whether  there  was  an  evident  mistake  of  phdn 
law,  and  was,  therefore,  nothing  fit  for  a  compromise,  is  not  ma- 
terial ;  for  it  seems  dear  to  us,  that  some  one  or  all  of  these  several 
hypotheses  should  be  admitted  to  be  true ;  and  ifaiKy  one  of  them 
be  80,  the  decree  for  a  re-conveyance  of  the  land  was  not  unjust  or 
erroneous."  Notwithstanding  this  ambiguous  decision  the  next 
case  on  the  point — Ray  v.  Bank^  3  Ben.  Mon.  510  (1843) — and 
one  on  which  the  court  relied  on  in  Gas  Co.  v.  Gaines^  assumes  it  as 
anthoiityfor  the  |»indple  enunciated  in  the  latter  case.  Later 
caaes  afBrming  die  view  are  Covington  v.  Powell^  2  Mete.  (Ky.) 
aa8  (1859);  LonisvilUy.  Henning^  i  Bush,  381  (r866);  McMnrtry 
V.  M.  M.  Co.,  84  Ky.  46s,  i  S.  W.  815  (1886);  Z.  ^  N.  R.  R. 
V.  Hopkins,  87  Ky.  6r3  (1888);  Gas  Co.  v.  Dulawsy,  38  S.  W. 
703  ( 1897).  It  is  true  that  in  cme  portion  of  the  c^inion  in  Under- 
wood V.  Brockman,  4  Dana,  318,  it  is  said,  *'  But  when  it  can  be 
xsoAit perfectly  evident,  that  the  ^^consideration  of  a  contract  was 
'  a  mistake  as  to  the  legal  rights  or  obligations  of  the  parties,  and 
when  there  has  been  no  fair  compromise  ofhona  fide  and  doubtful 
claims,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  agreement  might  be  avoided  on 
the  ground  of  a  clear  mistake  of  law,  and  a  total  want,  dierefore,  of 
oon^deration  or  nmtuality."  But  this,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  ratio  decidendi  quoted  above,  is  a  very  flimsy  foundation  for  such 
an  important  doctrine,  and  should  be  viewed  as  a  mere  dictum. 

Fethaps  no  maxim  of  the  law  is  more  fiuniliar  or  of  more  general 
application  than,  ^^Ignorantia  Ugis  non  excusat:  '*  Manser^ s  Case, 
a  Coke,  3  b.  Tliis  is  a  doctrine  of  the  dvil  law  as  well  and  further 
has  the  practically  unanimous  weight  of  modem  authority  to  sustain 
it :  See  Biqiham,  Equity,  §  187,  et  seq.  In  the  leading  case  of 
BUhie  V.  Lumley,  2  East,  469  (x8os),  Ellenboroug^,  L.C.J.,  said, 
**  Every  man  must  be  taken  to  be  cognizant  of  tl^  law,  otherwise 
there  is  no  saying  to  what  extent  the  excuse  of  ignoxance  might  not 
be  carried.     It  would  be  urged  in  almost  every  case." 
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It  applies  to  special  as  well  as  general  rules  of  law,  to  civil  as  well  as 
criminal  law :  Pomeroy ,  Equity,  §  84 1 ,  r/  seq,  ' '  It  is  settled  at  law 
and  the  rule  has  been  followed  in  equity,  that  money  paid  under  a 
mistake  of  law  with  respect  to  the  liability  to  make  payment,  but  with 
full  kfurwUdge  of  all  the  circumstances^  cannot  be  recovered  back :  • ' 
lb.  and  authorities  there  cited.  '' Generally  money  paid  under 
mistake  of  law  cannot  be  recovered,  although  it  is  against  con- 
science for  the  defendant  to  retain  it :  "  Keener,  Quasi  Contracts, 
p.  85  and  authorities  there  cited. 

The  decision  of  the  court  in  Gcu  Co.  v.  Gaines  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  but  the  line  of  cases 
which  it  follows  is  founded  upon  a  mere  dictum.  The  court  seems 
to  have  deliberately  made  a  rule  which  it  has  followed  ever  since. 

Property  Rights  of  an  Author  in  his  own  Manuscript.  New 
Jersey  State  Dental  Society  v.  Denticura  Co,  (Court  of  Chancery  of 
New  Jersey,  1898),  41  Atl.  679.  At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Dental  Society,  a  committee  of  the  society  read  a 
report  in  the  nature  of  an  original  essay  on  the  care  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  teeth,  several  passages  of  which  commended  tiie  tooth 
paste  ''  Denticura"  manufactured  by  the  defendant.  The  society 
accepted  the  report  and  put  it  on  file  for  discussion  later.  After 
the  meeting  the  defendant  secretly  procured  a  copy  of  the  report 
and  proceeded  to  use  the  commendatory  passages  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  his  tooth  paste  '*  Denticura.'*  Tliereupon  the  society  filed 
a  bill  praying  that  the  defendant  be  restrained  from  publishing  the 
above  mentioned  extracts.  It  appeared  that  many  members  of  the 
outside  public — not  members  of  the  society — ^were  present  at  the 
meeting.  On  these  facts  the  Vice-Chancellor  granted  the  injunc- 
tion, holding  that  the  defendant  had  failed  to  prove  a  dedication  of 
the  report  to  the  public  by  the  society,  and  that  the  entire  property 
in  the  report  remained,  therefore,  in  the  society. 

What  constitutes  such  a  publication  by  an  author  of  his  work  as 
conve3rs  a  title  in  that  work  to  the  public  and  thereby  deprives  the 
author  of  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the  work,  is  a  question  of 
some  interest. 

It  is  clear  that  the  publication  in  print  of  a  woik  of  which  no 
copyright  has  been  obtained,  is  a  complete  dedication  to  the  public 
for  all  purposes.  But  in  the  case  of  unprinted  works  published 
before  a  number  of  people — a  play  produced  on  the  stage,  a  lecture 
read  by  a  University  professor  to  his  students,  a  sermon  delivered 
from  the  pulpit — ^the  question,  what  in  such  cases  amounts  to  a 
complete  dedication,  is  never  difficult. 

liie  general  test  to  be  applied  in  such  cases  appears  to  be  that 
laid  down  by  Lord  Chancellor  Halsbury  in  Caird  v.  Sime^  12  App. 
Cas.  326  (1887).  There  the  question  was  whether,  in  the  case  of 
lectures  orally  delivered  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  to  students 
of  the  University,  there  was  a  dedication  to  the  public.  The  court 
said  it  must  be  decided  ''  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  from  the 
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ciicomstances  of  its  delivery  and  the  object  with  wbicli  it 
delivered."  They  held  that  these  l^tures,  having  been  delivered 
to  a  very  limited  number  of  persons,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing  those  present,  had  not  been  dedicated  to  the  public.  Lord 
Fitzgeiald  dissented  on  die  ground  that  a  professor  in  a  publicly 
endowed  University  of  Scotlimd  *'  spoke  for  the  University/'  and 
diat  his  obligation  was  ''to  teach  die  nation  through  its  youth." 
The  majority  declined  to  accept  this  view  of  the  status  of  a  Uni- 
versi^  professor^  but  admitted  that  if  it  was  correct,  then  there  had 
been  a  dedication  to  the  public,  even  though  the  class  room  was 
open  only  to  thoK  who  paid  the  required  fee  and  complied  with 
the  odier  requirements.  This  point  is  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  House  of  Lords  did  not  regard  the  pajrment  of  a  fee  by  the 
student  as  conclusive  against  the  idea  of  publication.  They  baaed 
their  judgment  on  the  nature  of  the  position  of  a  University 
professor.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  some  recent  cases  to 
regard  the  pajrment  or  non-payment  of  an  admission  fee  as  the  sole 
test  as  to  the  dedication  of  a  literary  production  to  the  public. 
ThjSf  it  is  submitted,  is  incorrect  both  on  principle  and  audiority. 
Whether  a  student  has  the  right  to  take  a  stenographic  report  of 
a  professor's  lecture  and  then  sell  copies  of  it  to  the  other  students 
of  the  class,  a  practice  common  in  many  law  schools  in  this  country, 
is  apparently  undecided.  The  student  certainly  has  no  right  tosdl 
such  copies  to  members  of  the  outside  public,  and  under  the  test 
laid  down  in  Qurd  v.  Siwu  it  is,  at  least,  arguable  whether  he  may 
even  sell  them  to  other  students,  especially  if  it  is  done  in  the  iace 
of  a  declaration  by  the  Faculty  of  the  institution  that  such  a  sale  of 
reports  of  lectures  to  students  is  opposed  to  the  objects  for  idiich 
the  lectures  are  delivered. 


Criminal  Law;  Nuisance;  Pollution  of  a  Stream  Supply- 
ing Public  Waterworks.  The  case  of  Commonwealih  v.  Yod^ 
to  Pk.  Super.  Ct.,  decided  July,  1899,  is  interesting,  not  only  be- 
cause it  concerns  the  pollution  of  a  public  water  supply — a  ques- 
tion which  has  recently  attracted  much  attention — ^but  also  becaoise 
it  throws  additional  light  upon  the  line  of  distinction  which  marks 
off  the  case  of  The  Coal  Company  v.  Sanderson^  1x3  Pa.  126,  from 
the  other  cases  involving  the  question  of  riparian  rights. 

In  Comwonweaiih  v.  Yost^  the  Superior  Court  reveises  the 
opinion  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  and  orders  a  re-trial  of  the 
case.  The  defendant  was  indicted  for  maintaining  a  nuisance  in 
that  he  allowed  the  sewage  to  flow  from  his  premises  into  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  a  creek  from  which  water  is  supplied  to  the  City 
of  York  at  a  point  twelve  miles  below.  The  Commonwealth 
proved  that  disease  germs  could  be  carried  that  distance,  and  that 
there  was  serious  danger  of  a  contamination  of  the  water  supply 
of  York.  Defenses  were  made  alleging,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  had  declared  the  stream  in  question  a  pub- 
lic sewer,  and  that  the  defendant  was,  therefore,  forced  to  drain  into 
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it ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  defendant  had  a  prescriptive  right  to 
pollute  the  stream.  The  court  below  submitted  to  the  }UTy  the 
question  of  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  stream  was  a 
public  sewer.  The  evidence  tending  to  show  that  it  was  consisted 
in  the  proof  that  houses  had  been  erected  on  the  stream,  that  a 
iiighway  bridge  had  been  built  across  it  and  that,  on  one  occasion, 
the  borough  street  commissioner  had  removed  some  flood  debris. 
In  the  Superior  Court,  Orlady,  J.,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  a 
watercourse  does  not  lose  any  of  its  characteristics  merely  because 
houses  are  built  on  it,  said :  ''There  cannot  be  a  public  or  common 
sewer  that  has  not  been  constructed  and  maintained  by  a  munici- 
pality, and  that  is  not  subject  to  municipal  control."  The  rule 
here  laid  down  is  important  because  it  renders  futile  the  defense 
attempted  in  all  such  cases  that  because  pollution  has  occured  in  a 
stream  within  a  municipality,  the  watercourse  forthwith  becomes  a 
public  sewer,  and  those  having  riparian  rights  below  have  no  rem- 
edy against  such  pollution. 

The  evidence  relating  to  the  second  defense  showed  that  the 
borough  had  grown  up  from  a  few  houses  which  were  adjacent 
to  the  stream.  But  the  Judge  says:  ''No  prescription  or  usage 
can  justify  the  pollution  of  a  stream  by  the  disdutfge  of  sewage 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  health.  Lapie 
of  time  will  not  legalize  a  public  nuisance.  To  depottt  in  a 
natural  watercourse  in  close  proximity  to  a  source  of  supply  from 
which  the  water  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  the  noisome  and 
offensive  matter  described  in  the  uncontradicted  evidence  in  this 
case  is  a  public  nuisance,  and  it  should  have  been  so  declared  by 
the  court."  This  is  a  restatement,  but  in  stronger  terms,  of  the 
rule  laid  down  in  McCallum  v.  llu  Water  Cm^ny^  54  Pa.  40, 
decided  in  1867.  The  Water  Company  was  gnmted  a  perpetual 
injunction  restraining  McCallum  from  polluting  their  water  supply. 
For  a  number  or  years  McCallum  had  allowed  the  waste  from  his 
carpet  mills  to  drain  into  the  stream,  but  the  impurities  had  been 
of  a  sort  which  could  be  easily  removed  at  the  waterworks.  But 
in  1 86 1  the  manufacturing  of  blankets,  which  he  then  undertook, 
produced  waste  products  which  rendered  the  water  in  the  stream 
totally  unfit  for  use.  McCallum  set  up  a  prescriptive  right  to  pol- 
lute the  water.  Read,  }.,  in  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court,  said :  "Such  a  prescription  to  render  running  water  unfit  for 
drinking  and  domestic  purposes  by  a  riparian  proprietor  below  you, 
requires  the  strictest  proof  of  its  existence."  "If,  therefore,  an 
upper  riparian  proprietor  claims  the  right  to  pollute  the  stream  by 
prescription  ...  he  cannot  pollute  the  water  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent "  than  he  did  at  the  commencement  of  the  prescriptive 
period.  Here  it  will  be  noticed,  it  is  not  denied,  as  it  is  in  the 
principal  case,  that  a  prescriptive  right  to  pollute  a  stream  may 
exist. 

In  an  English  case  decided  about  the  same  time,  Goldsmids, 
The  Commissioners^  12  Jurist  N.  8.  308,  the  Court  of  Appeal  con- 
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tideied  the  question  of  a  prescriptive  right  to  pollute,  though  te- 
case  was  decided  on  other  grounds.  But  on  this  point,  Sir  G.  }. 
Turner,  L.  J.,  says:  **  I  assume,  but  without  meaning  to  give  any 
opinion  upon  the  point,  that  such  a  right  might  well  be  acquired ; 
but  I  think  it  could  be  acquired  only  by  a  continuance  of  the  dis- 
chaige  of  the  sewage  prejudicially  affecting  the  estate,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  for  the  period  of  twenty  years." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  clear  line  of  differentiation  between  the 
fiicts  in  this  case  of  Cpmm,  v.  Vos/  and  those  in  7^  Coal  Compamy 
▼.  Sanderson^  113  Pa.  is6.  Dr.  Yost's  actions  would  be  covered 
by  this  proposition  laid  down  in  the  latter  case  as  fully  as  were  those 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company.  Clark,  J.,  there  said  that 
**  every  man  has  the  right  to  the  natural  use  and  enjoyment  of  his 
own  property,  and  if  whilst  lawfully  in  such  use  and  enjoyment, 
without  nqghgence  or  malice  on  his  part,  an  unavoidable  loss  occub 
to  his  nei^bor,  it  is  damnum  absque  if^ria  .  .  ."  But  the 
only  real  difference  between  these  cases  is  to  be  found  in  the  fiuit 
that  in  the  Coal  Company's  case  the  court  deemed  it  necessary  to 
lay  down  a  special  rule  where  an  adverse  decision  would  have 
ruined  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  state ;  while  in  the  pres- 
ent case  there  was  no  such  public  necessity.  The  court  could, 
therefore,  follow  more  closely  the  well  established  principles  of 
the  Common  Law. 

At  some  future  time  a  case  will  doubtless  arise  where  the  pollu- 
tion is  caused  by  some  laige  iron  or  textile  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, whose  existence  depends  on  its  ability  to  drain  its  waste 
products  into  a  stream  which  further  on  in  its  course  contributes 
to  the  water  supply  of  some  city.  It  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
notice  how  the  courts  in  such  a  case  will  reconcile  the  doctrines 
laid  down  in  The  Coal  Company  v.  Sanderson^  McCattum  v.  The 
Water  Company,  and  Commonweaiih  v.  Yost. 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Stephen's  New  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Kn(;land  (  tartly  founded  on  Blackstone).  By  His  Honour 
JuDr.E  Stei^hen.  The  Twelfth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
Modernized,  and  Brou-ht  Down  to  the  Present  Time.  In  Four 
Volumes.     Ix>ndon  :   Hutterworth  &  Co.,  7  Fleet  Street.      1895. 

This  twelfth  edition  of  Stephen's  well-known  commentaries  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  compendium  of  existing  English  law.  Black- 
stone's  clear  and  forcible  language  has  been  retained  in  every 
instance  in  which  it  does  not  constitute  an  anachronism,  and  is 
incorporated  in  a  running  narrative  with  Stephen's  text  and  that  of 
the  last  editor.  Light  brackets  are  used  to  indicate  the  parts  taken 
bodily  from  Blackstone,  and  to  facilitate  the  identification  of  Black- 
stone's  words,  these  brackets  are  repeated  at  the  top  of  every  page 
which  continues  an^ extract. 

The  plan,  as  will  be  remembered,  is  a  slight  modification  of 
Blackstone' s.     Its  synopsis  runs  as  follows : 

I.  Of  Personal  Rights. 

II.  Of  Rights  of  Property. 

1.  As  to  things  real. 

2.  As  to  things  personal. 

III.  Of  Rights  in  Private  Relations. 

1 .  Between  master  and  servant. 

2.  Between  husband  and  wife. 

3.  Between  parent  and  child. 

4.  Between  guardian  and  ward. 

IV.  Of  Public  Rights. 

1 .  As  to  the  civil  government. 

2.  As  to  the  church. 

3.  As  to  the  social  economy  of  the  realm. 
V.  Of  Civil  Injuries. 

Including  the  modes  of  redress. 

VI.  Of  Crimes. 

Including  the  modes  of  prosecution. 

The  four  volumes  of  this  work  are  printed  and  bound  in  the  clear 
and  beautiful  style  almost  universal  in  the  English  law  books  which, 
in  these  days,  find  their  way  to  America.  Mechanical  aids  to  use- 
fulness are  found  in  abundance.  Each  of  the  first  three  volumes 
has  a  separate  index,  and  the  fourth  contains  a  general  index  of  the 
whole  work.  This  feature  is  particularly  grateful  to  those  who  have 
worked  with  the  standard  four  volume  editions  of  Blackstone.  It 
seems  strange  that  Blackstone's  numerous  editors  have  so  persist- 
ently failed  in  providing  appliances  of  this  kind. 

The  work  of  the  editor  of  this  edition,  Mr.  A.  Brown,  seems 
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worthy  of  that  of  his  honoied  predecessor.  The  latest  legal  devel- 
opments have  been  fiuthfiilly  recoided,  and  .the  commentaries  as  a 
whok  we  can  commend  unreservedly  to  the  student  of  the  law  of 
England. 

^.  W.  W. 


A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Agency.     By  William  Bowstead. 
Second  Edition.     London:  Sweet  &  Maxwell,  L't'd.     1898. 

The  second  edition  of  this  book  is  fuller  and  better  than  the 
first.  Such  a  book  fills  a  place  which  an  ordinary  text  book  cannot 
fill.  It  cannot  fiul  to  save  a  practitioner  much  time  in  wading 
through  the  cases  in  an  ordinary  digest  where  the  necessary  haste 
of  compilation  too  often  results  in  misplacing  a  case,  and  where 
one  has  to  sift  through  a  great  deal  of  worthless  material  in  order 
fo  find  the  good.  The  objection  that  the  principles  contained  in 
the  articles,  into  which  the  book  has  been  divided,  seem  too  broad, 
is  overcome  by  the  ability  with  which  the  principles  have  been  de- 
fined by  the  illustrations  of  digested  cases.  These  illustrations  have 
the  real  merit  of  being  short,  yet  full  enough  t9  be  complete.  As 
a  student's  book,  it  can  only  be  useful  by  reading  in  the  reports 
themselves  the  cases  bearing  on  the  various  principles  given.  Con- 
cise rules  will  not  be  so  often  retained  by  the  reader  as  rules  and 
die  reasons  for  them.     Only  English  cases  are  given. 

It  is  quite  equal  in  print  and  arrangement  to  the  latest  books 
published. 

H.  B.  B, 


Denis  on  Contracts  of  Pledge.  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  the 
Contiact  of  Pledge  as  governed  by  both  the  Common  Law  and 
the  Civil  Law.  By  Henry  Denis,  of  the  New  Orleans  Bar. 
8  vo.,  pp.  619.  New  Orleans:  F.  F.  Hansel  &  Bro.,  L't'd. 
1898. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  New  Orleans  Bar  Association,* 
Mr.  Henry  Denis,  speaking  of  the  analogies  and  differences  of  the 
civil  and  common  law,  dwelt  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
subject  of  the  contract  of  pledge.  He  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  pledge  as  the  pivot  of  modem  commerce,  and 
deprecated  the  unsatis£u:tory  condition  of  the  law  of  pledge  at  the 
common  law. 

In  an  effort  to  clear  up  some  of  the  confiision  attending  the 
common  law  learning  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Denis,  in  the  treatise 
which  lies  before  us,  has  made  a  very  careful  comparison  of  the 
civil  and  common  law  doctrines  relating  thereto.  He  has  dis- 
covered that  the  obscurity  commented  upon  arises  in  great  measure 
from  the  common  law  principles  concerning  chattel  mortgages  and 

*  American  Law  Review,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  2a 
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equitable  liens  and  the  absence  of  these  securities  from  the  civil 
law,  renders  the  latter  perfectly  clear.  We  believe  the  study  of 
comparative  jurisprudence  thus  presented  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value 
to  the  student  of  the  common  law. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  by  the  author  are  the  nature  and 
subject  matter  of  the  pledge,  its  forms  and  essentials,  the  nature  of 
the  pledgee's  possession,  his  rights  and  obligations ;  sub-pledge ; 
pledges  of  bills  of  lading,  warehouse  receipts,  corporate  stock, 
insurance  policies,  etc.  ;  pledges  by  factors ;  equitable  liens,  etc. 
Under  each  topic  the  distinctions  and  similarities  of  the  two  sys- 
tems of  jurisprudence  are  carefully  pointed  out  and  explained. 
The  book  is  supplemented  by  a  collection  of  forms,  and  a  good 
index. 

a  H,  H, 


The  Law  and  Practice  Relating  to  Workman's  Compensation 
AND  Employer's  Liability,  with  Supplement.  By  W.  Elus 
Hill,  M.  A.     London:  Waterlow  &  Sons,  Limited.     1898. 

The  author  first  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  liability  of  the  em- 
ployer at  common  law  in  a  very  pleasing  and  attractive  manner, 
the  text  being  supplied  with  some  of  the  leading  cases  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  next  takes  up  the  Employer's  Liability  Act,  1S80,  and 
shows  the  reason  for  its  passage,  and  discusses  the  various  provisions 
of  the  Act.  The  book  contains  the  material  sections  of  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Acts,  1878  to  1895,  and  Lord  Campbell's  Act.  The 
chapter  on  the  Workman's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  is  arranged  in 
a  systematic  and  logical  way  to  show  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 
In  Appendix  A  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880,  is  discussed  by 
sections,  and  all  the  cases  which  he  consideis  of  any  value  as  con- 
taining decisions  on  points  of  law  arising  under  that  Act,  of  persons 
whose  occupation  is  well  defined*  are  commented  upon.  Appendix 
C  contains  a  list  of  forms  to  be  used  under  the  various  Acts.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  good.  The  type  is  clear,  plain  and 
distinct.  The  book  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  foot  notes  in 
small  type,  which  is  certainly  a  good  feature.  It  will  be  of  much 
use  to  the  English  practitioner  and  student. 

/.  E.  S, 


The  Law  of  Partnership.     By  Francis  M.  Burdick.     Boston  : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1899. 

Mr.  Burdick's  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  numerous  col- 
lection of  works  on  the  important  subject  of  partnership  law.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  the  same  as  that  followed  by  the  author 
in  his  "  Selected  Cases  on  the  Law  of  Partnership,"  published  last 
year.  The  language  is  remarkably  clear  and  forcible,  and  free 
from  legal  verbiage.     At  the  head  of  each  chapter  the  author  gives 
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a  resume  of  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  about  to  be  treated 
ofy  in  former  chapteis.  No  new  theories  or  original  opinions  are 
advanced  by  Mr.  Burdick,  his  object  apparently  being  to  state  the 
law  of  partnership,  in  its  manifold  aspects,  as  he  has  found  it  in 
statute  books  and  judicial  decisions.  The  chapter  entitled  **  Part- 
nership as  to  Third  Persons,"  an  unfortunate  misnomer,  is  a  sys- 
tematic and  logical  exposition  of  the  evolution  of  the  present 
theory  of  what  constitutes  a  partnership  from  the  celebrated  case 
of  Grace  v.  Smith.  The  appendix  containing  the  Partnership 
Statute  Law  of  New  York  will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  prac- 
titioners in  that  state.  Mr.  Burdick's  book  is  a  concise,  yet  com- 
prehensive treatise  of  partnership  law,  and  will  be  read  with  profit 
by  student  and  lawyer. 
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SOME    RECENT   CRITICISM 

OF 

GELPCKE  VERSUS  DUBUQUE. 

PART  II. 

B,  Tlu  decision  was  based  on  the  theory  that  the  state  courts* 
reversal  of  interpretation  of  the  statute  was  a  law  impairing  tlu 
obligation  of  contracts. 

The  purpose  of  the  preceding  section  will  become  more  evi- 
dent as  we  proceed.  We  have  attempted  to  show,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  has  been  shown,  that  in  cases  involving  statu- 
tory construction,  the  federal  courts  have  acknowledged  their 
duty  to  adopt  the  judgment  of  the  state  court  as  final. 

It  has  often  been  said,  however,  that  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  and 
kindred  cases  form  an  exception  to  that  rule.  On  principle  it 
is  clear  that  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  must  be  justified,  if  at  all,  on 
one  of  three  grounds  : 

(i)  On  the  theory  that  the  federal  courts  are  not  bound  to 
follow  state  constructions. 

(2)  On  the  theory  that  the  rule,  as  above  laid  down,  exists, 
but  that  there  is  an  exception,  for  some  occult  reason,  in  the 
case  of  contracts. 
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(3)  On  the  theory  that  a  federal  question  was  involved.  If 
the  decision  can  be  explained,  without  adopting  one  of  these 
views,  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  that  explanation. 

The  foregoing  section  has  proven  that  the  first  view  is  un- 
tenable, even  if  it  had  ever  been  urged.  We  believe  that  the 
same  principle,  as  there  investigated,  renders  impossible  the 
second  view.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  further  elaborate  on 
the  principle  as  discussed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
section.  As  there  stated,  the  federal  courts,  either  have,  or 
have  not,  the  right  to  construe  state  statutes.  If  they  have 
not,  and  we  have  shown  that  they  have  not,  then,  where  the 
power  docs  not  exist,  no  *•  exceptions  "  can  arise.  This  on 
principle  seems  plain.  But,  it  is  said,  the  federal  courts  have 
made  an  exception.  This,  however,  begs  the  question.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  a  legitimate  argument  for  the  correctness 
of  a  principle  discussed  on  a  priori  grounds,  to  cite  a  decision ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  these 
cases  were  decided  on  that  principle. 

All  text  writers  who  advance  the  *•  exception "  theory, 
declare,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  theory  is  unsound.  This 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  towards  which  all  the  arg^ument  so 
far  has  been  directed.  Either  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  is  a  wrong 
decision^  or  else  it  involves  a  federal  question.  Having  on  prin- 
ciple reached  this  conclusion,  we  proceed  to  find  out  what  was, 
in  fact,  the  basis  of  the  decision. 

Ever  since  the  case  was  decided,  text  writers  have  been  ad- 
vancing theories  upon  which,  in  their  opinions,  the  case  was 
rested  Professor  Thayer,  in  an  article  in  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  ^  upholds  the  decision,  but  places  it  upon  the  ground 
of  bias.  That  is,  he  says,  where  the  federal  courts  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  state  courts  have  been  partial  in 
administering  the  state  law,  they  can,  themselves,  entirely 
disregard  the  state  law.  This  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  con- 
clusion. As  Professor  Thayer,  himself,  says,  one  reason  for 
establishing  the  Circuit  Courts,  was  to  provide  an  impartial 
tribunal  wherein  the  law  of  the  state  should  be  administered ; 

*  4  Hat?.  Law  ReY.,  311  (1892). 
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and  yet  in  order  to  administer  impartially  that  law  of  the  state ^ 
the  federal  courts  may  entirely  disregard  it,  and  administer  some 
other  law,  for  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  decisions  of  the  state 
court  are  what,  within  the  thirty-fourth  section  of  the  Judiciary 
Act,  do  constitute  the  law  of  the  state.  From  the  standpoint 
of  at  least  one  of  the  parties,  who  has  a  legal  right  to  have  the 
law  of  the  state  applied  to  his  case,  this  would  scarcely  seem 
to  be  a  notable  instance  of  impartiality.  To  allow  such  a 
latitude  as  this,  in  the  case  of  **  bias,"  would  be  to  give  the 
federal  courts  an  unlimited  right  to  disregard  state  laws  when- 
ever they  see  fit  to  do  so.  With  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
eminent  writer,  it  is  submitted  that  the  decision  cannot  be  sup- 
ported upon  this  theory,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  believing 
it  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  court's  opinion. 

Hon.  Henry  Reed,  in  his  article  entitled  **The  Rule  in 
Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque,"  ^  makes  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  cases,  and  ends  by  declaring  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  to  be  an 
anomalous  case,  which  is  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  law.  He 
does  not  seek  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  founded,  but 
contents  himself  by  saying  that  the  decision  was  just,  has  not 
been  overruled,  and  was  made  necessary  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances. This  may  be  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  utili- 
tarian, but  is  certainly  most  disappointing  to  a  student  of  law. 
The  fact  that  the  decision  is  just,  should  lend  additional 
diligence  to  the  search  for  its  underlying  principle,  but  of 
itself  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  legal  objections  to  its 
soundness. 

Professor  Pepper,  in  his  book  above  referred  to,  seems  to 
think  the  decision  recognizes  an  exception  to  the  duty  of  the 
federal  courts  to  **  follow,"  and  therefore  questions  its  sound- 
ness. 

Mr.  William  B.  Hornblower*  and  Mr.  Conrad  Reno,^  in  two 
well  considered  articles,  support  the  case  on  the  theory  that  it 
involves  a  federal  question. 


^  9  Am.  Law  Rev.,  381  ( 1871). 
'  14  Am.  Law  Rev.  211. 
*  23  Am.  Law  Rev.  190. 
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Mr.  William  H.  Rand,  Jr./  places  the  decision  upon  the 
same  ground,  but  intimates  his  opinion  that  it  cannot  be 
supported. 

Professor  Patterson  says  that  under  the  word  "  law,"  as 
used  in  the  federal  clause  forbidding  states  to  impair  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  is  included  "judicial  decisions  of  state 
courts  of  last  resort,  rendered  subsequently  to  the  making  of 
the  contract  in  question,  and  antecedently  to  the  suit  in  which 
the  court  determines  the  invalidity  of  the  contract,  and  alterii^ 
by  construction  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  state  in 
force  when  the  contract  was  made,"*  citing  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque. 

Mr.  Cooley  also  places  the  decision  on  the  ground  that  the 
federal  clause  was  violated.* 

The  case  is  referred  to  without  comment  in  a  note  to  Story 
on  the  Constitution.*  No  reason  is  given  for  the  conclusion 
reached  therein. 

Hon.  J.  I.  Clark  Hare,  however,  gives  a  careful  discussion 
of  the  entire  series  of  cases  represented  by  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque^ 
and  clearly  intimates  his  opinion  that  the  case  was  decided  on 
the  theory  that  the  state  courts'  decision  was  a  "law  "  within 
the  meaning  of  the  federal  clause.* 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  text  writers  generally, 
certainly  all  whose  works  are  recognized  as  standard  authori- 
ties, concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  decision  in  Gelpcke  v. 
Dubuque  was  founded  on  the  theory  that  a  federal  question 
was  involved.  But  however  much  we  may  prize  the  opinions 
of  writers,  after  all  the  best  source  of  knowledge  is  the  case 
itself,  and  the  comments  upon  it  in  later  opinions  of  the  same 
court. 

Mr.  Justice  Swayne  delivered  the  opinion.  His  language 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  adverse  comment  It  must  be 
conceded  that  the  learned  justice  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
However,  if  his  opinion  be  examined  with  a  view  to  discover- 

1  8  Harv.  Law  ReY.  328. 

'  Federal  Restraints  on  State  Action,  pp.  146-147. 

*  Cooley's  Principles  of  Const.  Law,  p-  312. 

*  Vol  II,  pp.  575-576. 

*  Hare*8  American  Const  Law,  pp.  721-736. 
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ing  the  underlying  principle  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
court,  it  is  thought  that  the  examination  will  not  prove  so 
unsatisfactory  as  at  first  appears.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
assume  that  the  rule  that  the  federal  courts  are  bound  to 
follow  the  state  courts'  construction  of  their  own  laws,  was 
present  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Justice  Swayne.  The  strongest 
proof  of  this  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  dissenting. 
He  says,  "  The  general  principle  is  not  controverted  by  the 
majority,  that  to  the  highest  courts  of  the  state  belongs  the 
right  to  construe  its  statutes  and  its  constitution,  except  where 
they  may  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  some  statute  or  treaty  made  under  it.  Nor  is  it  denied  that 
when  such  a  construction  has  been  given  by  the  state  court, 
that  this  court  is  bound  to  follow  it"  Further,  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  in  the  case  of 
Leffingwell  v.  Warren}  which  was  decided  at  the  next  pre- 
ceding term  of  court.  In  that  case  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  says, 
**The  construction  given  to  a  state  statute  by  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  of  such  state,  is  regarded  as  a  part  cf  the 
statute,  and  is  as  binding  upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
as  the  text.  ...  If  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  a  state 
adopt  new  views  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  such  a 
statute,  and  reverse  its  former  decisions,  this  court  will  follow 
the  latest  settled  adjudications."  No  language  can  be  more 
clear  or  explicit  than  this.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Justice  Swayne  could  have  overlooked  this  principle  in 
preparing  his  opinion.  We  assume  that  it  was  in  his  mind  at 
the  time.  He  must  have  grounded  his  decision  upon  a  well 
defined  exception  to  the  rule,  or  upon  the  theory  that  the 
state  court's  decision  violated  a  federal  clause. 

It  may  here  be  parenthetically  remarked  that  Mr.  Justice 
Miller's  suggestion  that  the  court  were  influenced  in  their 
decision,  because  they  considered  the  state  construction  to  be 
unsettled,  will  not  bear  examination.  Mr.  Justice  Swayne, 
on  page  205,  says  it  is  unnecessary  to  decide  whether  the 
construction  was  or  was  not  settled,  as  the  point  was  not 

■  a  Black,  599. 
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material.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  basis  of  the 
decision. 

We  return  to  the  proposition  just  stated.  The  decision 
must  have  rested  upon  a  federal  question,  or  upon  a  well 
defined  exception  to  the  rule.  Nowhere  in  the  language  of 
the  court  is  there  a  suggestion  of  an  exception  to  be  engrafted 
upon  the  principle  that  the  federal  courts  are  bound  to  follow 
the  construction  of  the  state  courts. 

The  first  half  of  the  opinion  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  legality  of  the  state  l^slation.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  excitement  and  unrest,  during  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  decision  in  this  case. 
That  it  was  a  violent  reaction  from  the  doctrine  of  States' 
Rights  which  was  at  that  time  being  pressed  so  disastrously 
by  the  states  of  the  South.  This  may  have  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  true.  This  may  have  been  the  primary  cause  for  the 
discussion  of  a  clearly  irrelevant  question,  in  the  early  part  of 
Mr.  Justice  Swayne's  opinion.  That  it  was  irrelevant,  and 
that  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  knew  it  was  irrelevant,  seems  to  be 
very  clear.  Perhaps  he  desired  to  administer  a  rebuke  to  the 
state  for  attempting  to  evade  its  obligations  by  a  construc- 
tion so  palpably  wrong  as  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  law  of 
"  sixteen  other  states,''  but  that  he  intended  to  make  that  fact 
the  ground  of  his  decision,  it  is  impossible  to  believe. 

Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  in  a  case  just 
previous  to  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque,  clearly  demonstrated  his 
belief  in  the  duty  of  the  federal  courts,  as  a  matter  of  obliga- 
tion, to  follow  the  state  courts  in  cases  precisely  similar  to  the 
one  at  bar.  Is  it  conceivable  that  he  had  so  soon  forgotten 
the  rule  he  there  laid  down,  and  now,  as  Professor  Pepper 
says,  ''was  assuming  to  administer  not  the  law  of  Iowa,  but 
the  law  of  sixteen  other  states?"  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  room  for  this  criticism,  because  the  opinion  undoubt- 
edly does  remark  upon  the  soundness  of  the  former  decisions, 
as  contrasted  with  what  is  said  to  be  the  unsoundness  of  the 
latter.  It  is  insisted,  however,  that  this  discussion  was  given 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  intentions  of  the.  state, 
and  not  as  a  legal  reason  for  the  decision.     A  manifest  error 
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in  p^rai^raphing  tends  to  substantiate  the  criticism.  In  the 
report  on  p.  206,  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  closes  his  remarks  con- 
cerning the  erroneous  character  of  the  late  Iowa  decision. 
His  closing  sentence  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  deals  with  the  question  of  the  effect 
to  be  given  to  the  state  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
last  sentence  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is,  "  Many  of  the 
cases  in  the  other  states  are  marked  by  the  profoundest  legal 
ability."  This  should  be  followed  directly  by  the  opening 
sentence  in  the  following  paragraph  :  **  The  late  case  in  Iowa, 
and  two  other  cases  of  a  kindred  character  in  another  state, 
also  overruling  earlier  adjudications,  stand  out,  as  far  as  we 
?.re  ativised,  in  unenviable  solitude  and  notoriety."  The  court 
then  begins  an  entirely  different  subject,  and  the  one  which 
involves  the  real  principle  of  the  case.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  second  sentence  in  this  paragraph  should  have  been 
thought  to  be  a  sequence  of  the  first,  quoted  above,  but  the 
subject  matter  of  the  two  being  entirely  different,  and  there 
being  no  connecting  words,  it  seems  clearly  to  be  an  error  of 
the  transcriber.  The  next  paragraph,  as  it  should  be  arranged, 
and  which  in  our  opinion  embodies  the  real  ground  of  the 
decision  whether  right  or  wrong,  reads  as  follows :  **  How- 
ever we  may  regard  the  late  case  in  Iowa  as  affecting  the 
future,  it  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  past.  The  sound  and 
true  rule  is,  that  if  the  contract,  when  made,  was  valid  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  as  then  expounded  by  all  departments  of  the 
government,  and  administered  in  its  courts  of  justice,  its 
validity  and  obligation  cannot  be  impaired  by  any  subsequent 
action  of  legislation,  or  decision  of  its  courts,  altering  the  con-- 
stmction  of  the  lazv.  The  same  rule  applies  where  there  is  a 
change  of  judicial  decision,  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  legislature  to  enact  the  law.  To  this  rule,  thus  enlarged, 
we  adhere.  It  is  the  law  of  this  court.  It  rests  upon  the 
plainest  principles  of  justice.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be  as 
unjust  as  to  hold  that  rights  acquired  under  a  statute  may  be 
lost  by  its  repeal.     The  rule  embraces  this  case." 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  ambiguity  of  some  portions 
of  Mr.  Ju.stice  Swayne's  opinion,  certainly  such   a  criticism 
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cannot  be  applied  to  this  paragraph.  It;  is  clear  and  emphatic 
If  the  opinion  had  consisted  of  this  alone,  it  would  no  doubt 
have  received  much  less  censure  than  it  has. 

Gelpcke  V.  Dubuque  has  been  followed  by  a  long  line  of 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  principle  uniformly  adopted 
as  the  one  there  laid  down,  is  that  when  a  state  court  has 
altered  the  inteipretation  of  a  state  statute,  such  decision 
amounts  to  an  amendment  of  the  statute,  and  is,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  federal  clause,  a  "law,"  which,  when  it  im- 
pairs the  obligation  of  contracts,  must  be  deprived  of  its  force 
by  the  federal  courts.*  This  is  so  well  known  that  we  refrain 
from  quoting  from  later  cases.  To  recapitulate,  the  argument 
hitherto  may  de  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

(i)  The  federal  courts,  when  admimstering  the  law  of  the 
state,  are  as  fully  bound  to  accept  the  states'  courts*  construction 
of  state  statutes  as  they  are  to  accept  the  statutes  themselves, 

(2)  As  there  is  no  exception  to  the  duty  of  the  federal  court  to 
accept  the  state  statutes,  so  there  is  no  exception  to  the  duty  of  the 
federal  court  to  accept  the  states'  courts'  construction  of  those 
statutes,  unless  a  federal  question  is  involved.  Both  must  stand 
or  fall  together,  for  the  courts  have  declared  them  to  be  of  equal 
rank. 

(3)  Mr,  Justice  Swayne  was  fully  in  accord  with  the  rule  as 
above  given,  as  evidenced  by  his  opinions  both  before  and  after 
Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque, 

(4)  Gelpcke  V,  Dubuque  was  decided  on  the  ground  that  the 
Iowa  decision  altering  the  construction  of  the  statute  was,  within 

^  Thompson  v.  Lee  Co.,  3  Wall.  327  (1865),  Davis,  J.;  Havemejer  v. 
Iowa  Co.,  3  Wall.  294  (1865),  Swayne,  J.;  Lee  Co.  v.  Rogers,  7  Wall.  x8i 
(x868),  Nelson,  J.;  Butz  v.  Muscatine,  8  Wall.  575  (1869),  Swayne,  J.; 
The  City  v.  Lamson,  9  Wall.  477  ( 1869) ;  Oloott  v.  Supervisors,  16  Wall. 
678  (1872),  Strong,  J.;  Township  of  Pine  Grove  v,  Talcott,  19  Wall.  666 
(1873),  Swayne,  J.;  Boyd  v,  Ala,,  94  U.  S,  645  (1876);  Town  of  S.  OtUwa 
V,  Perkins,  94  U.  S.  261  (1876);  Douglas  v,  Co.  of  Pike,  loi  U.  S.  677 
(1879),  Waite,  J.;  Anderson  v.  Santa  Anna,  116  U.  S.  356  (1885),  Harlan, 
J.;  County  v,  Douglas,  X05  U.  S.  728  ( 1881 ),  Waite,  C.  J.;  Green  v.  County 
of  Conness,  109  U.  S.  104,  Bradley,  J.;  Louisiana  v.  Pilsbury,  105  U.  S. 
278  (1881),  Field.J.;  Ray  v.  Gas  Co.,  138  Pa.  391  (1890).  Clark,  J.;  Union 
Bank  v.  Board,  90  Fed.  7  (189S) ;  Louisville  T.  Co.  v,  Cincinnati,  76  Fed. 
296  (1896);  Loeb  V,  Trustees  of  Ham.  Co.,  91  Fed.  37  (1899). 
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the  meaning  of  the  federal  clause^  a  "  law^'  which  impaired  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  and  wltich  the  federal  courts  might  refuse 
to  apply  for  that  reason. 

Section  IIL— THE  DISSENTING  OPINION  OF  MR.  JUSTICE 

MILLER, 

Having  reached  the  conclusion  as  to  the  basis  of  the  de- 
cision in  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque,  it  remains  to  examine  the 
correctness  of  that  principle.  Before  taking  up  that  phase  of 
the  subject,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  briefly  refer,  at  this 
point,  to  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the 
decision.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  we  may  roughly 
divide  all  these  objections  into  two  classes  : 

(i .)  Objections  to  the  statement  that  a  judicial  decision  may 
be  a  "  law,"  when  it  construes  a  state  statute. 

(2.)  Objections  which  have  been  raised  to  any  other  theory 
of  the  case,  among  which  are  the  "  exception  "  and  "  bias " 
theory. 

If  the  argument  heretofore  is  able  to  stand  the  test  of  inves- 
tigation, we  may  disregard  the  second  class  of  objections, 
because  we  have  shown  that  the  case  was  not  decided  on  any 
of  those  principles.  This  paper  would  be  incomplete,  how- 
ever, and  its  conclusions  not  well  established,  did  we  not  give 
some  space  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  that  which  is  the 
ground-work  of  nearly  all  later  argument  against  the  principle 
of  this  case,  the  famous  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller's  argument  seems  to  assume  that  the  court 
had  recognized  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  federal  courts 
must  adopt  the  state  courts'  construction  of  their  own  laws. 
Most  of  his  criticism,  therefore,  is  levied  at  the  **  exception  " 
theory.  In  all  of  that  criticism  we  fully  concur,  because,  as 
we  have  tried  to  show,  there  can  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  must  stand  or  fall  in  its  entirety.  That  Mr.  Justice  Miller 
did  not  consider  the  case  to  be  founded  upon  a  constitutional 
question  would  appear  from  the  nature  of  his  criticism,  but 
nevertheless,  that  he  did  recognize  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
this  view  of  the  case,  unmistakably  appears  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  his  opinion,  as  we  shall  try  to  show  later. 
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He  points  out  that  tlie  majority  of  the  court  do  not  contro- 
vert the  principle  ''that  to  the  highest  court  of  the  state 
belongs  the  right  to  construe  its  statutes  and  its  constitution, 
except  where  they  may  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  t/u  United 
States,  or  some  treaty  or  statute  made  under  ity  After  having 
made  this  clear  statement,  he  proceeds  to  prove  it  by  quoting 
from  former  opinions  of  the  justices  who  composed  the  majority. 
Then,  in  the  next  breath,  he  declares  that  the  majority  do 
controvert  the  principle  which  he  has  just  said  they  do  not 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  exception  which  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  declares  the  majority  recognize,  is  where  the  statute  or 
constitution  of  the  state  \dolates  the  federal  constitution.  In 
the  following  paragraph  he  says :  "  But  while  admitting  the 
general  principle,  the  court  say  it  is  inapplicable  because  there 
have  been  conflicting  decisions  "  in  the  state.  This  is  tlie  first 
reason  which  he  conceives  the  majority  gave.  That  this  is  an 
incorrect  statement  of  the  majority's  conclusion  S4>pears  by  this 
language  taken  from  Mr.  Justice  Swayne's  opinion,  page  205  : 
''  Whether  the  judgment  in  question  can,  under  the  circum- 
stances, be  deemed  to  come  within  that  category  ('  the  latest 
settled  adjudications ')  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  determine." 

In  the  same  paragraph  (p.  210)  Mr.  Justice  Miller  gives 
what  he  thinks  was  the  second  reason  that  induced  the  ma- 
jority to  decide  as  they  did.  He  speaks  of  the  "  moral  force  " 
of  the  proposition,  and  continues,  "And  I  think,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  somt  fancied  duty  of  this  court  to  enforce  contracts 
over  and  beyond  that  appertaining  to  other  courts,  has  given 
the  majority  a  leaning  towards  the  adoption  of  a  rule,  which 
in  my  opinion  cannot  be  justified  either  on  principle  or  au- 
thority." What  that  principle  is,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  nowhere 
in  his  opinion  states  more  definitely  than  here.  But  whatever 
he  conceived  it  to  be,  it  must  have  been  an  "  exception,"  other 
than  the  only  one  which,  he  had  just  carefully  proven,  the 
majority  entertained,  if  we  concede  that  he  did  not  recognize 
a  federal  question  to  be  the  basis  of  the  decision. 

That  these  vague  reasons  form  a  very  unsatisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  court's  decision  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  It 
seems  little  short  of  a  contradiction  for  the  eminent  dissenting 
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justice  to  say  that  no  exception  save  where  a  federal  question 
was  involved  was  recognized,  and  immediately  to  give  as  the 
basis  of  the  decision  of  that  court,  a  very  indefinite  reason  for 
granting  an  exception  other  than  that  one. 

He  also  seems  inconsistent  in  another  part  of  his  opinion. 
On  pages  208-209  he  says,  "  Yet  this  is  in  substance  what  the 
majority  of  the  court  have  decided.  They  have  said  to  the 
Federal  Court  sitting  in  Iowa.  *  You  shall  disregard  this  de- 
cision of  the  highest  court  of  the  state  on  this  question. 
Although  you  are  sitting  in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  administer- 
ing her  laws,  and  construing  her  constitution,  you  shall  not 
follow  the  latest,  though  it  be  the  soundest,  exposition  of  its 
constitution  by  the  Supreme.  Court  of  that  state,  but  you  shall 
decide  directly  to  the  contrary,  and  where  that  court  has  said 
that  a  statute  is  unconstitutional,  you  shall  say  that  it  is  con- 
stitutional. Where  it  says  bonds  are  void,  issued  in  the  state, 
because  they  violate  its  constitution,  you  shall  say  that  they 
are  valid,  because  they  do  not  violate  its  constitution.'*  It  is 
submitted  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  what  the  court 
actually  did  say  than  the  foregoing.  According  to  this  lan- 
guage, which  is  unlimited,  the  federal  court  claimed  the  right 
to  construe  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  state  whenever 
it  should  choose  to  do  so.  The  court  distinctly  disclaimed 
such  a  right,  as  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  himself,  had  previously 
pointed  out.  What  the  court  did  do,  and  all  that  they  did  do, 
was  to  step  in  and  protect  the  bonds  held  by  the  plaintiff. 
To  do  this  it  was  not  necessary  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
right  to  dictate  to  the  state  what  her  laws  should  be ;  all  they 
said  was,  ^^ you  shall  not  in  this  case  apply  a  statute  or  a  con- 
struction of  a  statute  which  impairs  the  obligation  of  this  contract'' 
The  court  distinctly  say,  **  However  we  may  regard  the  late 
case  in  Iowa  as  affecting  the  future,  etc.,  etc.,"  thus  plainly 
intimating  their  inability  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
rights  of  the  state  court. 

That  Mr.  Justice  Miller  really  recognized  the  truth  of  these 
obser\ations,  appears  from  a  sentence  from  his  opinion,  on 
page  216:  "In  the  present  case,  the  court  rests  on  the 
former  decision  of  the  state  court,  declining  to  examine  the 
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constitutional  question  for  itself*'  Ho^Y  does  this  sentence 
comport  with  the  one  quoted  above,  where  he  declared  that 
the  court  by  its  decision  had  given  the  federal  court  sitting  in 
Iowa  the  right  to  decide  that  bonds  were  valid  "  because  the 
state  statute  was  constitutional/'  that  is  because  the  federal 
court  thought,  contrary  to  the  state  court,  that  it  was  consti- 
tutional ?  It  is  one  thing  to  claim  a  right  to  interpret  a  law 
for  a  sovereign  state,  and  to  force  that  law  upon  that  state,  a 
thing  which,  as  Mr.  Justice  Miller  points  out,  cannot  be  done;  it 
is  quite  a  different  thing  to  say  to  the  state  court,  ''  Construe 
your  statutes  as  you  will,  and  as  is  your  undoubted  right, 
but  when  you  attempt  to  apply  that  construction,  so  that  it 
impairs  the  obligation  of  contracts,  we,  by  virtue  of  the  federal 
constitution,  claim  the  right  to  forbid  you." 

That  Mr.  Justice  Miller  really  knew  this  to  be  the  attitude 
of  the  court,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  while  mainly  com- 
batting what  he  thought  to  be  the  necessary  principle  of  the 
decision,  the  "  exception  "  theory,  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
advances  at  least  two  arguments  against  the  "  federal  "  theory. 

On  pages  2  lo-i  i  he  declares  that  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  contracts,  because  here 
the  court  is  called  upon  "  to  determine  whether  there  ever 
was  a  contract  made  in  the  case,"  not  to  enforce  a  contract 
whose  existence  was  undisputed.  This  objection  will  not 
bear  investigation.  It  assumes  that  the  Iowa  decision  had 
a  retroactive  effect,  which  is  the  very  point  at  issue. 

The  next  objection  which,  without  naming  it,  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  raises  to  the  "  federal "  theory  of  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque, 
is  that  a  judicial  decision  cannot  be  a  law ;  thus,  on  page  211, 
he  says,  "  The  decision  of  this  court  contravenes  this  principle 
(1.  /.,  that  courts  only  inteipret  the  law)  and  holds  that  the 
decision  of  the  court  makes  the  law,  and  in  fact  the  same 
statute  or  constitution  means  one  thing  in  1853,  and  another 
thing  in  1859.  For  it  is  impliedly  conceded  that  if  these 
bonds  had  been  issued  since  the  more  recent  decision  of  the 
Iowa  court,  this  court  would  not  hold  them  valid."  This  last 
sentence  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  sentence  of  Mr.  Justice 
Miller  above  quoted,  where  he  declared  in  general  terms  that 
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the  federal  courts  claimed  the  right  to  construe  the  Iowa 
statutes.  Here  he  recognizes  the  scope  of  the  decision  to  be 
L'mited  to  the  protection  of  this  contract,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  entered  into  before  the  decision  of  the  Iowa 
court,  which  by  applying  a  changed  construction  of  the  statute, 
impaired  its  obligation. 

By  the  objection  last  referred  to,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  has 
touched  the  principle  upon  which  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  must 
stand  or  fall.  It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  it  here.  His  lan- 
guage is  quoted  to  show  that  he,  too,  recognized  the  ground 
of  the  decision  to  be  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  a  judicial 
decision  can  be  a  ''  law  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  federal 
clause,  when  it  enters  into  and  becomes  part  of  a  statute. 
Mr.  Justice  Miller,  however,  persistently  refused  to  recognize 
in  terms  that  the  court  decided  the  case  on  this  theory.  The 
entire  tenor  of  the  court's  opinion  was  distasteful  to  him,  as  he 
very  plainly  shows  by  his  language,  and  as  the  thought  that 
the  federal  courts  could  usurp  state  rights  affected  him  most 
strongly,  he  dealt  mainly  with  that  view.  Almost  at  the  end 
of  his  opinion  he  says,  "  I  think  I  have  sustained  by  this  ex- 
amination of  the  cases,  the  assertion  made  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  opinion,  that  the  court  has,  in  this  case,  taken  a 
step  in  advance  of  anything  heretofore  decided  by  it  on  this 
subject.  That  advance  is  in  the  direction  of  a  usurpation  of 
the  right  which  belongs  to  the  state  courts,  to  decide  as  a 
finality  upon  the  construction  of  state  constitutions  and  state 
statutes.  Tlus  invasion  is  made  in  a  case  where  there  is  no 
pretense  that  tite  constitution,  as  thus  co?istrued,  is  any  infraction 
of  the  laws  or  Constitution  of  the  United  States,''  Side  by  side 
with  this  last  sentence  we  will  place,  at  the  risk  of  repetition, 
a  sentence  from  the  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Miller  says 
there  is  no  **  pretense "  that  a  federal  clause  had  been  en- 
croached upon:  **The  sound  and  true  rule  is,  that  if  the 
contract  when  made,  was  valid  by  the  laws  of  the  state  as  then 
expounded  by  all  departments  of  the  government,  and  admin- 
istered in  its  courts  of  justice,  its  validity  and  obligation  cannot 
be  impaired  by  any  subsequent  act  of  legislation,  or  decision 
of  its  courts  alterinji  the  construction  of  the  law.     The  same 
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principle  applies  where  there  is  a  change  of  judicial  decision, 
as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  the 
law.  To  this  rule  thus  enlarged  we  adhere.  It  is  the  law  of 
this  court.  It  rests  upon  the  plainest  prindples  of  justice. 
To  hold  otherwise  would  be  as  unjust  as  to  hold  that  rights 
acquired  under  a  statute  may  be  lost  by  its  repeal.  The  rule 
embraces  this  case." 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Justice  Miller's  dissenting  opinion  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  He  does  not  plainly  state  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  basis  of  the  decision,  but  contents  himself 
with  a  vigorous  if  not  entirely  connected  dissent  to  the  whole 
opinion.  The  chief  source  of  dissatisfaction,  however,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  attacks  not  the  principle  upon  which  the 
court  actually  based  its  opinion,  so  much  as  he  attacks  another 
principle  which  he  thinks  must  have  been  the  basis  of  the  de- 
cision, but  which,  it  is  submitted,  was  not  and  could  not 
have  been. 

If  the  contention  as  to  what  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
case  is  has  been  established,  then  Mr.  Justice  Miller's  opinion 
is  not  pertinent  except  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  question 
of  judicial  legislation. 

Section  IV.— EXAMINATION  OF  AUTHORITIES  FOR  THE 
PRINCIPLE  INVOLVED. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the 
principle,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  the  foundation  of 
Gelpcke  V.  Dubuque^  we  propose  to  proceed  first,  by  examin- 
ing the  authorities,  and  secondly,  by  an  investigation  on  a 
priori  grounds. 

Before  beginning  an  examination  of  the  cases,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  this  paper  deals  not  so  much  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque 
as  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  decided  cases  of  that  day,  as 
with  the  recent  criticism  of  the  position  there  assumed.  Wc 
therefore  claim  the  right  to  examine  all  cases  bearing  on  the 
subject,  even  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  itself  and  kindred  cases,  in 
order  to  throw  light  upon  the  attitude  which  the  courts  have 
taken. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  courts  have  declared  that 

A.  Tfu  judicial  construction  of  a  state  statute  becomes  a  part 
of  the  statute^  as  much  so  as  if  incorporated  into  tlu  text. 

This  expression  has  been  so  often  used  by  the  courts  that 
it  scarcely  needs  to  be  supported  by  decisions.  It  has  been 
assumed  by  some  text  writers  and  by  some  judges  that  the 
courts  do  not  mean  what  they  say  by  this  statement.  It  is 
said  that  to  give  it  a  literal  meaning,  would  be  to  give  to  a 
decision  the  force  of  a  law.  Feeling  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences, should  such  a  conclusion  be  established,  the  writers 
and  judges  were  driven  to  the  result  just  mentioned,  i.  e.,  to 
say  that  when  the  courts  have  plainly  said  one  thing,  they 
mean  something  else.  Whether  the  consequences  of  adopting 
the  heretical  doctrine  that  a  judicial  decision  may  be  a  law, 
would  be  so  appalling  as  is  feared  by  some  eminent  authori- 
ties, we  shall  not  discuss  at  this  point.  The  task  now  before 
us  is  to  prove  that  the  courts  have  laid  down  the  rule  as 
stated. 

We  have  already  proven  that  the  federal  courts  are  bound 
to  follow  the  construction  of  the  state  courts  in  cases  involving 
statute  law.  We  have  also  shown  that  they  receive  the  con- 
struction as  a  part  of  the  statute.  AH  that  is  necessary  at 
this  point  is  to  refer  again  to  the  language  used  in  some  of 
those  cases,  with  the  idea  of  emphasizing  the  thought,  that 
the  construction  does  actually  become  a  part  of  the  statute  law. 

In  Elmcndorf  v.  Taylor}  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  says, 
"We  receive  the  construction  given  by  the  courts  of  the 
nation  (/.  /.,  the  state  courts)  as  the  true  sense  of  the  law,  and 
feel  ourselves  no  more  at  liberty  to  depart  from  that  construc- 
tion than  to  depart  from  the  words  of  the  statute."  Here  he 
plainly  intimates  his  belief  that  the  statutes  and  the  construc- 
tion are  equally  binding. 

In  Green  v.  NeiTs  Lessee}  Mr.  Justice  McLean  said,  in  the 
course  of  his  opinion,  "  If  the  construction  of  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  of  the  state  form  a  part  of  its  statute  law  as 

*  Supra,  p.  479. 

•  Supra,  p.  4S1. 
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much  as  an  enactment  of  the  legislature ^  haw  can  this  court  make 
a  distinction  between  them  /" 

In  Shelby  v.  Guy,^  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  uses  the  following 
language:  ''Nor  is  it  questionable,  that  a  fixed  and  received 
construction  of  their  respective  statute  laws  in  their  own 
courts,  makes  in  fact  a  part  of  tJie  statute  law  of  the  country, 
however  we  may  doubt  the  propriety  of  that  construction." 

In  Christy  v.  Pridgeon^  Mr.  Justice  Field  says,  **  If,  there- 
fore, different  interpretations  are  given  in  different  states  to  a 
similar  local  law,  that  law  in  effect  becomes  by  the  interpreta- 
tion, so  far  as  it  is  a  rule  for  our  action,  a  different  law  in  one 
state  frotn  wfiat  tt  is  in  another."  That  is,  the  action  of  the 
court  changes  the  law  since  both  acts  are  identical  in  language. 

In  Leffingwell  v.  Warren^  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  says,  **The 
construction  given  to  a  statute  of  a  state  by  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  of  such  state,  is  regarded  eu  a  part  of  such 
statute,  and  is  as  binding  upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
as  the  text." 

In  Walker  v.  State  Harbor  Comnnsnoners^  the  court  say, 
referring  to  a  state  court's  construction :  "  Whatever  may  be 
our  opinion  as  to  its  original  soundness  its  interpretation  is 
accepted  and  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  statute  eu  much  as  if 
incorporated  into  the  body  of  it" 

In  Webster  v.  Cooper,^  the  court,  referring  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  Maine  by  its  State  Supreme  Court,, 
say,  '*tkis  court  receives  such  a  settled  construction  as  part  of  the 
undamental  law  of  tlu  stated 

These  carefully  worded  expressions  of  the  courts,  if  they 
mean  anything  at  all,  must  mean  that  the  judicial  construction 
of  state  statutes  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  state.  But 
while  not  expressly  contradicting  the  principles  as  here  laid 
down,  the  courts  have,  in  certain  classes  of  cases,  been  accus- 
tomed to  ignore  them.     It  is  submitted  that  if  this  view  as 

>  II  Wheat  361  (1826). 

«  4  Wall,  196  ( 1866),  Field,  J. 

» Supra,  p.  533. 

♦17  Wall,  648(1873). 
^  14  How.  488(1853). 
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expressed  so  insistently  by  the  courts  be  correct,  then  in  later 
decisions  they  have  no  right  to  disregard  it.  If  this  view  of 
the  status  of  judicial  construction  be  unsound,  then  the  courts 
should  have  the  courage  to  say  so  and  put  an  end  to  the 
controversy  at  once. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  courts  have  laid  down 
the  rule  as  above  stated,  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine 
cases  where 

B.  The  courts  Itave^  in  fact,  treated  the  judicial  interpretation 
of  state  statutes  by  state  courts,  as  being  the  law,  not  merely  the 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

The  best  known  group  of  cases  which  support  the  state- 
ment just  given,  is,  obviously,  that  class  of  which  Gelpcke  v. 
Dubuque  is  the  type.  As  these  cases  are  all  very  similar  in 
the  facts  involved,  a  few  general  observations  may  be  made 
which  will  apply  equally  to  all.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
all  cases  which  originated  in  the  circuit  courts,  jurisdiction 
being  obtained  by  virtue  of  diverse  citizenship.  In  the  second 
place,  in  each  of  this  line  of  cases,  a  statute  previously  adjudged 
valid  by  a  state  supreme  court  had  been  held  void  by  the  same 
tribunal.  This  question  was  squarely  in  issue.  Can  rights  be 
acquired  under  a  statute  afterwards  declared  to  be  void?  The 
courts  uniformly  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative  pro- 
vided a  state  court  had  previously  held  the  act  valid.  They 
also  said,  that  when  those  rights  thus  acquired,  were  contract 
rights,  the  federal  courts  would  protect  them  by  virtue  of  the 
clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  forbidding  a 
state  to  pass  a  law,  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

One  of  the  earliest  cases  to  follow  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  was 
Havemeyer  v.  Iowa  Co}  That  case  came  before  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Wisconsin,  and 
the  court  being  divided,  was  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  April  29, 
1802.  The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  passed  an  act  author- 
izing  counties  to  issue   bonds.     The   executive  department 

»  3  WaU,  294  (1865).  Swaync,  J. 
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classified  the  act  as  a  local  act,  which  took  effect  from  the 
date  of  its  passage.  This  view  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin.  By  later  decisions  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin  decided  that  this  act  was  general  in  nature,  was 
not  effective  until  published,  and  that  the  bonds  in  question 
which  had  been  issued  before  publication,  were  void.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  following  and  approving 
Gelpcke  V.  Dubuque,  declared  that  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract should  be  protected,  although  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  could  construe  their  laws  as  they  pleased.  The 
court  unanimously  speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  say 
these  decisions  "being  long  posterior  to  the  time  when 
the  securities  were  issued,  they  can  have  no  effect  on  our  de- 
cision and  may  be  laid  out  of  view.  We  can  look  only  to 
the  condition  of  things  when  they  were  sold.  That  brings 
them  within  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  court,  in  Gelpcke  v. 
City  of  Dubuque.  In  that  case  it  was  held,  that  if  the  con- 
tract, when  made,  was  valid  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  state,  as  then  expounded  by  the  highest  authority  whose 
duty  it  was  to  administer  them,  no  subsequent  action  by  the 
legislature  or  judiciary  can  impair  its  obligation.  This  rule 
was  established  upon  the  most  careful  consideration.  We 
think  it  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  we  feel  no  dispo- 
sition to  depart  from  it." 

Two  more  cases  very  similar  both  in  facts  and  decision  fol- 
lowed Havemeyer  v.  Iowa  Co,  during  the  next  three  years: 
Thompson  v.  Lee  Co.}  and  Lee  Co,  v.  Rogers}  Mr.  Justice 
Davis  delivered  the  opinion  in  the  former  and  Mr.  Justice 
Nelson  in  the  latter,  with  no  dissent  in  either  case. 

Shortly  after  this  came  the  unfortunate  decision  in  Butz  v. 
City  of  MuscaHne}  In  this  case  an  act  had  been  passed  by 
the  legislature  of  Iowa  authorizing  the  issuance  of  certain 
bonds.  Before  any  judicial  decision  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
statute,  as  far  as  appeared,  the  bonds  in  question  were  issued. 
A  subsequent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  de- 

*  3  Wall,  327  ( 1865).  Davis,  J. 
«  7  WaU,  181  (1868),  Nelson,  J. 
»  8  Wall,  575  ( 1869),  Swayne,  J. 
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clared  the  act  unconstitutional.  The  court  refused  to  follow 
the  state  decision,  alleging  that  its  effect  was  to  impair  the 
obligation  of  the  contract.  Mr.  Justice  Miller  dissented, 
making  use  of  very  strong  language  not  unmixed  with  sar- 
castic allusions  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The  Chief 
Justice  concurred  in  the  dissent.  Whether  or  not  the  other 
cases  discussed  are  sound  on  principle,  it  is  submitted  that  this 
decision  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  authority.  We  have 
examined,  as  we  believe,  most  of  the  leading  cases  on  this 
subject,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  no  other  case  has 
taken  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  and  the 
majority  of  the  court  in  this  case.  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  2XiA 
the  line  of  cases  following  it,  decide  only  this :  That  whenever 
a  Supreme  Court  of  a  state  has  adopted  a  construction  for  a 
particular  local  law,  such  construction  becomes  part  of  the 
local  law.  The  court  then  by  changing  its  view,  practically 
amends  the  law.  Such  an  amendment  can  no  more  have  a 
retroactive  effect  than  can  an  amendment  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature. This  limitation  does  not,  in  either  case,  affect  the 
amendment  as  to  the  future.  Similarly,  the  bankrupt  laws 
were  held  valid  as  to  the  future,  but  not  in  their  application 
to  existing  contracts.  The  court  recognizes  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  state  court  to  change  its  ruling,  if  necessary;  it 
merely  protects  existing  contracts. 

This  is  very  far  from  saying,  that  one  who  relies  on  his  own 
construction  of  a  statute,  will  be  protected  against  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  error. 

Until  the  state  court  has  once  acted,  there  can  be  no  im- 
pairment by  construction.  When  the  law  is  passed,  contract 
rights  acquired  under  it  are  protected  from  legislative  repeal. 
When  a  construction  of  a  statute  has  once  been  made,  con- 
tracts made  on  the  faith  of  it  are  similarly  protected  from 
judicial  action.     That  is  the  limitation  of  the  doctrine. 

May  it  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  leaned  in 
this  case  too  far  one  way,  perhaps  to  counterbalance  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Miller,  who  by  the  vigor  of  his  language  in  the  dissenting 
opinion,  conveys  to  us  the  unavoidable  impression  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  warmth  had  been  precipitated.    But  however 
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that  may  have  been,  we  submit  with  great  deference  that  this 
decision  stands  absolutely  alone,  and  cannot  be  supported, 
either  by  reason  or  authority. 

In  Township  of  Pine  Grove  v.  Talcott}  the  facts  were  similar 
to  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque,  Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  in  deliveiing  the 
opinion,  again  suffers  himself  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  state  statute.  He  carefully  goes  over 
the  question  as  to  its  validity  or  invalidity.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  court  had  no  right  whatever  to  consider  this  question. 
It  would  be  absurd  as  well  as  intolerable  to  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  the  federal  court  could  force  a  state  to  adopt  for 
the  future  a  different  construction  from  that  which  its  courts 
had  settled  upon.  The  argument,  that  the  states  should  be 
prevented  from  putting  a  palpably  wrong  construction  upon 
their  statutes,  cannot  be  supported.  The  obligations  of  a  state 
are  binding  only  upon  its  conscience.'  To  say  that  the  federal 
court  has  the  right  to  force  the  state  to  adopt  a  ''  reasonable 
construction  "  of  a  law,  when  there  is  no  power  to  prevent  it 
from  repudiating  its  obligations  absolutely,  is  plainly  untenable. 
As  in  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque,  near  the  end  of  his  opinion,  Mr. 
Justice  Swayne  gives  expression  to  the  real  ground  of  the 
decision.  He  says,  "The  national  Constitution  forbids  the 
states  to  pass  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  In 
cases  properly  before  us,  that  end  can  be  accomplished  un- 
warrantably, no  more  by  judicial  decisions  than  by  legislation. 
Were  we  to  yield  in  cases  like  this  to  the  authority  of  the 
decisions  of  the  respective  states,  we  should  abdicate  the  per- 
formance of  one  of  the  most  important  duties  with  which  this 
tribunal  is  charged,  and  disappoint  the  wise  and  salutary  policy 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in  providing  for  the  creation 
of  an  independent  federal  judiciary.  The  exercise  of  our 
appellate  jurisdiction  would  be  but  a  solemn  mockery." 

Douglas  V.  County  of  Pike^  contains  one  of  the  clearest 
statements  of  this  view  that  has  been  written.  This  case  came 
up  on  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 

»  19  Wall,  666  ( 1873).  Swayne,  J. 

*  Hare  on  Constitutional  Law,  Lecture  XXXII. 

*  loi  U.  S.  677  (1879).  Waite,  C.  J. 
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for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri.  It  was  an  action  on 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  coupons,  detached  from  bonds 
issued  by  the  County  of  Pike,  Missouri.  The  county  had 
been  authorized,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  to  issue  the 
bonds  in  question.  This  act  had  been  repeatedly  construed 
to  be  constitutional,  by  the  highest  court  of  the  state.  Long 
after  the  issuance  of  the  bonds,  another  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Missouri  held  the  act  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waite  uses  the  following  language:  "The 
true  rule  is  to  give  a  change  of  judicial  construction  in  respect 
to  a  statute,  the  same  effect  in  its  operation  on  contracts  and 
existing  contract  rights,  that  would  be  given  to  a  legislative 
amendment ;  that  is  to  say,  make  it  prospective  but  not  retro- 
active. After  a  statute  has  been  settled  by  judicial  construc- 
tion, the  construction  becomes,  so  far  as  contract  rights 
acquired  under  it  are  concerned,  as  much  a  part  of  the  statute 
as  the  text  itself;  and  a  change  of  decision  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  tlie  same  in  its  effect  on  contracts  as  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  by  means  of  a  legislative  enactment.  So  far  as 
this  case  is  concerned,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  rights  of  the  parties  are  to  be  determined  according  to 
the  law  as  it  was  judicially  construed  to  be,  when  the  bonds 
in  question  were  put  upon  the  market  as  commercial  paper. 
We  recognize  fully,  not  only  the  right  of  a  state  court,  but 
its  duty,  to  change  its  decisions  whenever  in  its  judgment  the 
necessity  arises.  It  may  do  this  for  new  reasons,  or  because 
of  a  change  of  opinion  in  respect  to  old  ones,  and  ordinarily 
we  will  follow  them,  except  so  far  as  they  affect  rights  vested 
before  the  change  was  made.  ...  If  the  township  aid  act 
had  not  been  repealed  by  the  new  constitution  of  1875,  which 
took  away  from  all  municipalities  the  power  of  subscribing  to 
the  stock  of  railroads,  the  new  decisions  would  be  binding  in 
respect  to  all  issues  of  bonds  after  they  were  made ;  but  we 
cannot  give  them  a  retroactive  effect  without  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts  long  before  entered  into.  This  we  feel  our- 
selves prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  from 
doingy  Unlike  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  in  similar 
cases,  there  is  here  no  ambiguity  as  to  the  ground  of  the 
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decision.  In  Anderson  v.  Santa  Anna}  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
quotes  the  above  language  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waite  with 
approval  and  emphatically  reasserts  the  same  doctrine. 

Louisiana  v.  PUsbury  *  came  up  by  a  writ  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  case  came  up 
under  the  2Sth  section  of  the  judiciary  act ;  the  facts  involved 
a  repudiation  of  bonded  obligations  by  the  City  of  New  Or- 
leans. This  had  been  brought  about  by  means  both  of  a 
change  of  construction  of  existing  statutes,  and  by  a  later  act 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  which 
was  upheld  by  the  decision  reviewed.  The  doctrine  that  states 
are  prohibited  by  the  federal  clause  from  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts  by  state  decisions,  as  well  as  by  state 
statutes,  was  carefully  considered.  Mr.  Justice  Field  with  no 
dissent  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Beginning  on 
page  294,  the  court  say,  "The  exposition  given  by  the  highest 
tribunal  of  a  state  must  be  taken  as  correct,  so  far  as  contracts 
made  under  the  act  are  concerned.  Their  validity'  and  obli- 
gation cannot  be  impaired  by  any  subsequent  decision  altering 
the  construction.  This  doctrine  applies  as  well  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  provision  of  the  organic  law,  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  statute.  The  construction,  so  far  as  contract  obli- 
gations incurred  under  it  are  concerned,  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  law  as  much  as  if  embodied  in  it.  So  far  does  this 
doctrine  ex^^nd,  that  when  a  statute  of  two  states,  expressed 
in  the  same  terms,  is  cori-trued  differently  by  the  highest 
courts,  they  are  treated  by  us  as  different  laws,  each  embody- 
ing the  particular  construction  of  its  own  state,  and  enforced 
in  accordance  with  it  in  all  cases  arising  under  it." 

The  discussion  of  this  line  of  cases  would  be  incomplete 
did  we  not  include  the  Pennsylvania  case  of  Ray  v.  The  Gas 
Co,?  decided  in  1890.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  in  error 
claimed  that  a  contract,  which  he  had  entered  into,  would  be 
impaired  were  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  to  follow 
its  own  ruling  on  a  question  of  general  law  and  adjudge  his 

»  116  U.  S.  356  (1885).  Harlan,  J. 
'  105  U.  S.  278  (1S81),  Field,  J. 
»  138  Pa.  591  (1890).  Clark,  J. 
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contract  void.  He  based  his  contention  upon  the  fact  that 
previous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  had 
taken  a  different  view  of  the  law,  and  that  he  had  contracted 
on  the  faith  of  such  ruling.  The  court  refused  to  adopt  his 
view.  They  admitted  the  justice  of  his  contention  in  all  cases 
where  such  change  of  decision  had  been  a  change  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  statute,  but  denied  its  application  in  the  present 
case,  because  no  question  of  the  construction  of  a  statute  was 
involved. 

The  opinion  clearly  points  out  the  two  classes  of  cases 
and  the  distinction  between  them.  The  opinion  of  the  court 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark  with  no  dissent.  On  page 
590  he  says,  "The  courts  of  highest  authority  of  all  the 
states  and  of  the  United  states  are  not  infrequently  called  upon 
to  change  their  rulings  upon  questions  of  highest  importance. 
In  so  doing,  the  doctrine  is  not  that  the  law  is  changed,  but 
that  the  court  was  mistaken  in  its  former  decision,  and  that 
the  law  is,  and  really  always  was,  as  it  is  expounded  in  the 
later  decision  upon  the  subject.  The  members  of  the  judiciary 
can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  make  or  change  the  law ;  they 
simply  expound  it  and  apply  it  to  individual  cases.  To  this 
general  doctrine  there  is  one  weU-establisJud  exception,  as  follows  : 
'After  a  statute  has  been  settled  by  judicial  constnution,  the 
construction  becomes^  so  far  as  contract  rights  are  concerned,  as 
much  a  part  of  tlu  statute,  as  tlu  text  itself,  and  a  change  of 
decision  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  in  effect  on  con- 
tracts  as  an  amendment  of  the  law  by  means  of  a  legislative 
enactment'  '* 

The  court  then  cites  with  approval  Douglas  v.  Co,  of  Pike, 
Anderson  v.  Santa  Anna^  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque^  etc.,  and 
quoting  at  length  from  the  opinion  in  Ohio  Trust  Co,  v. 
Debolt,  thus  sums  up  the  law :  *'  This  ruling  applies,  it  will  be 
observed,  not  to  the  general  law,  common  to  all  the  states, 
but  to  the  laws  of  the  state  'as  expounded  by  all  the  depart- 
ments of  its  government,'  and  it  is  held  that  contracts  valid 
by  these  laws  may  not  be  impaired  '  either  by  subsequent 
legislation  or  by  the  decisions  of  its  courts  altering  their  con- 
struction.    The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  statute  law.'  " 
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In  addition  a  few  cases  which  lay  down  the  same  principle  are- 
cited  in  the  note.' 

In  connection  with  this  phase  of  the  subject,  it  is  thought 
profitable  to  refer  to  another  class  of  decisions  quite  similar  to 
the  one  just  discussed.  Reference  is  here  made  to  that  large 
body  of  cases,  where  the  act  of  the  state  embodies  a  contract 
made  between  the  state  and  an  individual.  To  take  a  typical 
case.  The  legislature  of  the  state  passes  a  law  which  confers 
contract  rights  upon  an  individual  or  upon  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals. The  terms  of  the  act  are  complied  with  by  these 
individuals,  who  thereby  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  state.. 
The  state  then  passes  another  act  which  impairs  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  contract.  The  State  Supreme  Court  upholds  the- 
latter  act  on  the  ground  that  the  former  act  conferred  no  con- 
tract rights,  and  since  there  was  no  contract,  there  could  be 
no  impairment.  In  such  cases  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  claims  the  right  to  investigate  for  itself  and 
determine  whether  in  fact  a  contract  exists,  and  then  to  pro- 
tect the  obligation  of  that  contract  from  impairment.  These 
cases  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  laying  down  the  principle 
that  the  federal  courts  have  the  right  to  construe  the  state 
law  whenever  that  law  embodies  in  its  terms  a  contract  This 
we  believe  to  be  too  broad.  In  such  cases  the  court  claims 
the  right  to  determine  for  itself  whether  a  contract  exists  ;  but 
it  does  not  have  the  right  to  decide  as  to  the  validity  or  in- 
validity of  the  act.  It  is  submitted  that  while  embodied  in 
the  same  language,  the  act  and  the  contract  which  it  creates^ 
are  two  different  things.  The  act  cannot  of  itself  be  a  con- 
tract. Acceptance  of  its  terms  by  those  to  whom  the  offer 
is  made  is  a  condition  precedent.     The  contract  is  a  relation 

^  The  City  v,  Lamson,  9  Wall,  477  (1869)^  County  of  LesTenworth  v, 
Barnes,  94  U.  S.  70  (1876);  Boyd  v,  Alabama,  94  U.  S.  645  (1876);  Town 
of  S.  Ottawa  v.  Perkins,  94  U.  S.  261  (1876);  County  v.  Douglas,  105  U. 
S.  728  (1881),  Waite,  C.  J. ;  Green  v.  County  of  Conness,  109  U.  S.  104, 
Bradley,  J. ;  Taylor  v.  Ypsilanti,  X05  U.  &  60  (1881),  Harlan,  J. ;  Union 
Bank  v.  Board,  90  Fed.  7  ( 1898) ;  ]:x>ut8ville  T.  Co.  v,  Cincinnati,  76 
Fed.  296  (1896);  Loeb  v.  Trustees,  91  Fed.  37  (1899);  Wilson  v.Perrin, 
XX  C.  C.  A.  66  and  note  ( 1894],  Lurton»  J. ;  Hill,  tl  Hite,. 29  C.  C.  A.  549 
and  note  (1898),  Phillips,  J. 
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between  the  state  and  the  individual.  That  relation  the  court 
may  investigate.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  deprive  the 
federal  courts  of  their  appellate  power ;  for  what  would  be 
easier  for  the  state  court  than  to  declare  in  every  instance  that 
the  contract  itself  being  void,  there  could  be  no  impairment. 
The  federal  courts,  having  acquired  jurisdiction,  always  have 
the  right  to  determine  whether  a  contract  in  fact  exists,  and 
then  to  protect  that  contract  from  an  impairment  of  its  obli- 
gation ;  they  necessarily  have  this  power  as  an  appropriate 
and  necessary  means  of  enforcing  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion, with  which  duty  they  are  intrusted.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  upon 
which  the  contract  is  based,  is  a  question  into  which  the 
federal  courts  cannot  inquire.  The  question  of  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  pass  the  act  is  one  thing ;  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  actually  confers  contract  rights  is  another.  It 
is  obvious  that  on  principle  this  conclusion  must  be  reached^ 
for  how  can  the  subject  matter  of  an  act  aflect  the  power,  or 
rather  the  lack  of  power,  of  the  federal  courts  to  construe  it? 
We  have  shown  that  the  power  does  not  exist  An  incident 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  act  cannot  confer  it.  It  is  believed 
that  the  cases  will  bear  out  this  distinction,  and  it  is  earnestly 
insisted  that  on  principle  no  other  conclusion  can  be  supported. 
The  earliest  leading  case  of  this  class  is  Siati  Bank  of  Ohio 
V.  Knoop}  Ohio  passed  an  act  in  1845,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided for  the  organization  of  state  banks.  Among  other 
privileges,  it  was  provided  that  such  banks  should  be  allowed 
to  pay  the  state  six  per  cent,  of  their  net  profits,  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  '*  This  compact  was  accepted,  and  on  the  faith  of  it 
fifty  banks  were  organized,  which  are  still  in  operation.  Up 
to  the  year  1837,  I  believe,  the  banks,  the  profession  and  the 
bench,  considered  this  as  a  contract  and  binding  upon  the 
state  and  upon  the  banks.  For  more  than  thirty-five  years 
this  mode  of  taxing  the  dividends  of  banks  had  been  sanc- 
tioned in  the  State  of  Ohio."  In  185 1  an  act  was  passed^ 
providing  for  the  taxation  of  these  banks.     The  state  bank 

*  16  How.  391  (1853),  McLean,  J. 
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of  Ohio  resisted  payment  on  the  ground  that  the  later  act 
was  unconstitutional,  because  it  impaired  the  obligation  of  its 
contract  The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  deaded  that  the  former 
act  did  not  create  contract  rights,  and  on  that  ground  upheld 
the  later  act.  The  question  of  the  construction  of  the  later 
act  was  in  no  way  involved.  Before  we  attempt  to  interpret 
the  court's  language,  let  us  note  exactly  what  questions  were 
before  it  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  an  act  had  been 
passed  which  offered  certain  immunities  to  state  banks.  The 
state  court  decided  two  questions : 

(i)  That  under  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  the  general  as- 
sembly had  no  power  to  pass  such  an  act 

(2)  That  even  if  the  act  were  valid,  no  contract  rights  were 
created  by  the  particular  relation  here  established  between  the 
state  and  the  bank. 

On  these  two  grounds,  either  of  which  was  suf&dent,  the 
state  court  held  that  there  could  be  no  impairment,  since 
there  was  no  contract.^ 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  no  right  to  consider  the  first  question ;  the  state 
court's  judgment  as  to  the  validity  of  the  state's  own  law,  in 
reference  to  the  state  constitution,  is  conclusive.  That  the 
Supreme  Court  could  investigate  the  second  question,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  But  it  is  plain  that  to  reach  the  conclusion 
which  they  did,  the  Supreme  Court  must  have  decided 

(i)  That  the  law  of  1845,  as  far  as  this  contract,  at  least, 
is  concerned,  was  a  valid  law. 

(2)  That  a  binding  contract  was  created  between  the  state 
and  the  bank. 

That  the  court  had  the  power  to  decide  the  second  point  is 
conceded.  That  they  had  not  the  power  to  decide  the  first 
question  in  the  abstract  is  emphatically  asserted.  That  in 
this  case  they  had  the  right  and  the  duty  laid  upon  them  to 
protect  this  contract,  if  one  existed,  is  believed  to  be  correct, 
but  the  only  legitimate  manner  in  which  to  do  this,  was  to 
prevent  the  state  court  in  this  case  from  applying  a  later  con- 

1  Debolt  V.  Ohio  Life  &  Trust  Co.,  i  Ohio,  564. 
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struction,  when  the  contract  had  been  entered  into  upon  the 
faith  of  a  former  construction.  The  question  then  arises,  had 
the  state  court  of  Ohio  formerly  held  this  act  valid ,  now  con- 
strued by  it  to  be  void.  We  gain  little  or  no  enlightenment 
upon  this  point  by  an  examination  of  the  opinions  in  Debolt 
V.  Tlu:  Insurance  Co,}  but  from  the  language  of  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  in  the  same  case  when  it  came  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  we  should  infer  that  the 
state  court  had  formerly  construed  the  act  to  be  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  constitutional  power.'  The  same  thought  is  conveyed 
by  Mr.  Justice  McLean  in  the  sentence  quoted  above,  when 
he  declares  that  "  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  this  mode  of 
taxing  had  been  sanctioned  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  the  pro- 
fession, the  banks  and  the  bench." 

On  the  principle  that  a  state  construction  of  a  state  statute, 
or  constitution,  becomes  a  part  of  the  law,  and  contract  rights 
acquired  under  it  cannot  thereafter  be  divested,  we  can  sup- 
port the  conclusion  in  this  case.  That  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Taney  did  support  the  case  on  that  ground,  is  evident  from 
an  examination  of  his  opinion  ;  but  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  did  not  consider  this  point 
in  terms.  Indeed,  his  remarks  upon  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing do  not  seem  entirely  clear.  On  page  390  he  says, 
"  The  rule  observed  by  this  court  to  follow  the  construction 
of  the  statute  of  the  state  by  its  Supreme  Court,  is  strongly 
urged.  This  is  done  when  we  are  required  to  administer  the 
laws  of  the  state.  The  established  construction  of  a  statute 
of  the  state  is  received  as  a  part  of  the  statute.  But  we  are 
called  in  the  case  before  us,  not  to  carry  into  effect  a  law  of 
the  state,  but  to  test  the  validity  of  such  a  law  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Union.  We  are  exercising  an  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  is 
before  us  for  revision,  and  if  their  construction  of  the  contract 
in  question  impairs  its  obligation,  we  are  required  to  reverse 
their  judgment." 

>  Supra,  p.  554. 

•  See  opinion  of  Taney,  C.  J.,  Gricr  with  him,  Ohio  Life  Ins.  &  Trust 
Co.  V,  Debolt,  16  How.  at  p.  431. 
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It  will  be  noted  here  that  the  eminent  justice  declares  that, 
in  ordinary  cases,  the  "  established  construction  of  a  statute 
of  the  state  is  received  as  a  part  of  the  statute."  The  only 
construction  of  the  state  court  which  was  under  consideration, 
was  their  construction  of  the  law  of  1845.  Mr.  Justice  McLean 
then  continues,  **  But  we  are  called  in  the  case  before  us,  not 
to  carry  into  efiect  a  law  of  the  state,  but  to  test  the  validity 
of  such  a  law  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Union."  What  law 
does  he  refer  to  in  this  sentence  ?  He  cannot  mean  the  law 
of  185 1,  because  there  was  no  question  as  to  its  construction 
before  the  court,  and  no  one  had  thought  of  urging  that  its 
construction  by  the  state  court  should  be  followed,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  state  court  had  not  construed  it.  He  can- 
not mean  the  law  of  1845,  because  it  could  not  impair  a  con- 
tract entered  into  after  its  passage.  If  the  rest  of  his  opinion 
were  at  all  consistent  with  this  view,  we  should  say  that  he 
must  have  referred  by  "  law  "  to  the  later  canstnutian  of  the 
act  of  1845,  for  that  was  what,  in  reality,  did  impair  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  Indeed,  by  the  following  sen- 
tence, he  declares  this  to  be  the  fact:  "The  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  is  before  us  for  revision, 
and  if  their  construction  of  the  contract  in  question  impairs 
its  obligation,  we  are  required  to  reverse  their  judgment." 
He  says  in  one  sentence,  "we  are  testing  the  validity  of 
a  law;"  in  the  next  he  says,  "we  are  judging  the  validity 
of  a  construction  of  a  contract"  The  conclusion  seems 
clear  that  he  considered  the  "construction"  to  be  the 
"  law." 

It  is  submitted  thatby  "  construction  of  the  contract "  here, 
is  really  meant  the  construction  of  the  act  of  1845.  '^^ 
learned  justice  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  the  two,  and  from 
the  context  we  must  infer  that  such  was  his  meaning.  More- 
over, in  no  sense  can  a  construction  of  a  contract  be  said  to 
impair  its  obligation.  If  this  were  conceded,  every  time  a 
court  adjudged  a  contract  void  it  would  impair  its  obligation. 
But  this  is  not  impairment.  In  such  a  case  one  merely  enters 
into  a  relation,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  contract,  but  in 
which  conception  he  has  fallen  into  error.     Mr.  Cooley,  in  his 
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work  on  Constitutional  Law/  says,  "  no  promise  or  assurance 
can,  therefore,  constitute  a  contract,  unless  the  law  lends  its 
sanction."  It  follows  that  there  can  be  no  impairment  of  the 
obligation  of  the  contract,  unless  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  law.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  merely  a  mistaken  conception 
as  to  what  the  law  is. 

We  are  able  to  place  upon  these  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Mc- 
Lean no  construction  except  this  :  that  the  reinterpretation  of 
the  act  of  1845,  ^Y  ^^e  state  court,  was  a  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  the  contract,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  follow  the  state  decision,  which 
applied  that  reinterpretation  to  the  case  before  it. 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  there  is  no  question  of 
the  attitude  of  some  of  the  other  justices.  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  concurring,  announces  that  his  opinion  is  embodied  in 
his  opinion  delivered  in  Ohio  Insurance  Co.  v.  DeMtym  which 
case,  as  we  will  show  later,  he  distinctly  places  his  concurrence 
on  the  principle  we  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Justice  Catron,  dissenting,  clearly  recognizes  the  act  of 
1845,  and  ^c  contract  created  under  it,  to  be  two  separate 
and  distinct  things.  He  adopts  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Campbell,  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no  contract.  He  then  goes 
on  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  state  to  pass 
exemption  laws,  and  then  says :  "  General  principles,  how- 
ever, have  little  application  to  the  real  question  before  us, 
which  is  this :  Has  the  constitution  of  Ohio  withheld  from  the 
legislature  the  authority  to  grant  by  contract  with  individuals 
the  sovereign  power,  and  are  we  bound  to  hold  her  constitu- 
tion to  mean,  as  her  Supreme  Court  has  construed  it  to  mean? 
If  the  decisions  in  Ohio  have  settled  the  question  in  the 
affirmative,  that  the  sovereign  political  power  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  an  irrepealable  contract,  then  few  will  be  so  bold  as  to 
deny  that  it  is  our  duty  to  conform  to  the  construction  they 
have  settled ;  and  the  only  objection  to  conformity,  that  I 
suppose  could  exist  with  any  one  is,  that  the  construction  is 
not  settled."     He  then  shows  the  construction  to  be  settled, 

'  P.  3x3. 
Sut^ra,  p.  555. 
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declares  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the  law  is  invalid,  and  that  no 
contract  rights  were  created  even  it  had  been,  and  thus  con- 
cludes :  "  But  if  I  am  mistaken  in  both  these  conclusions, 
then,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  by  the  express  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  Ohio,  of  1802,  the  legislature  of  that  state  had 
withheld  from  its  powers  the  authority  to  tie  up  the  hands  of 
subsequent  legislatures  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  taxa- 
tion, and  this  opinion  rests  on  judidal  authority  that  this  court 
is  bound  to  follow ;  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  having  held, 
by  various  solemn  and  unanimous  decisions,  that  the  political 
power  of  taxation  was  one  of  those  reserved  rights  intended 
to  be  dd^ated  by  the  people  to  each  successive  legislature, 
and  to  be  exercised  alike  by  every  legislature  according  to  the 
instructions  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Whether  this  construction 
given  to  the  state  constitution  is  the  proper  one,  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  in  this  court ;  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
state  courts,  and  can  no  more  be  questioned  by  us,  than  state 
courts  and  judges  can  question  our  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

This  opinion  is  quoted  somewhat  at  length  to  show  that 
Mr.  Justice  Catron  draws  the  distinction  contended  for.  He 
does  not  deny  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  interpret 
the  contract  for  itself.  He  does  deny  its  power  to  decide  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel  concurs  with  Campbell,  who  dissents  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  no  contract  created  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  of  the  act  by  the  bank. 

In  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Co.  v.  DeMt}  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  uses  the  following  language  (the  facts  were  as 
to  this  point  identical  with  Bank  v.  Knoop) :  "  This  brings 
me  to  the  question  more  immediately  before  the  court :  Did 
the  constitution  of  Ohio  authorize  its  legislature,  by  contract, 
to  exempt  this  company  from  its  equal  share  of  the  public 
burdens,  during  the  continuance  of  its  charter  ?  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  in  the  case  before  us  decided  that  it  did  not 
But  this  charter  was  granted  while  the  constitution  of  1802 

» Su^a,  p.  555. 
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was  in  force,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  decision  is  in  conflict 
with  the  uniform  construction  of  that  constitution  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence.  It  appears  from  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  that  the  power  was  repeatedly  exercised,  while 
that  constitution  was  in  force,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  people 
of  the  state.  It  was  directly  and  distinctly  sanctioned,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  in  the  case  of  the  State  v.  Tfu 
Commercial  Bank  of  Cincinnati ^  y  Ohio,  125. 

''And  when  the  constitution  of  a  state,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  has  received  one  uniform  and  unquestioned  construc- 
tion by  all  the  departments  of  the  government,  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial,  I  think  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  true 
one.  It  is  true  that  this  court  always  follows  the  decisions 
of  the  state  courts  in  the  construction  of  their  own  constitu- 
tions and  laws.  But  where  those  decisions  are  in  conflict,  this 
court  must  determine  between  them.  And  certainly  a  con- 
struction acted  on  as  undisputed  for  nearly  fifty  years  by 
every  department  of  the  government,  and  supported  by  judi- 
cial decision,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  give  to  the  instrument 
a  fixed  and  definite  meaning.  Contracts  with  the  state  author- 
ities were  made  under  it  And  upon  a  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  such  a  contract,  the  court,  upon  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  is  bound  to  adopt  the  construction  it  received 
from  the  state  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made.*'  The  Chief 
Justice  then  refers  to  the  case  of  Rowan  v.  Runnels,  points 
out  that  the  principles  are  the  same  whether  jurisdiction  is 
acquired  by  virtue  of  diverse  citizenship  or  by  virtue  of  the 
subject  matter,  and  continues,  "  Indeed  the  duty  imposed  upon 
this  court  to  enforce  contracts  honestly  and  legally  made, 
would  be  vain  and  nugatory,  if  we  were  bound  to  follow  those 
changes  in  judicial  decisions,  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
change  in  judicial  officers  will  often  produce.  The  writ  of 
error  to  a  state  court  would  be  no  protection  to  a  contract,  if 
we  were  bound  to  follow  the  judgment  which  the  state  court 
had  given,  and  which  the  writ  of  error  brings  up  for  revision 
here.  And  the  sound  and  true  rule  is,  that  if  the  contract, 
when  made,  was  valid  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  as  then  ex- 
pounded by  all  the  departments  of  its  government,  and  ad- 
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ministered  in  its  courts  of  justice,  its  validity  and  obligation 
cannot  be  impaired  by  any  subsequent  act  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state,  or  decisions  of  its  courts  altering  the  construction 
of  the  law:' 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  argument  that  the  court  must 
accept  the  state  court's  judgment  as  to  the  unconstitutionality 
af  the  statute,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  takes  up  the  question 
of  whether,  in  fact,  a  contract  had  been  created.  He  first  de- 
clares the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  examine  "  the  in- 
strument claimed  to  be  a  contract,"  saying,  "I  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  examine  whether  there  is  any  contract  in  the  acts  cS 
the  legislature  relied  on  by  the  plaintiff  in  error,  which  de- 
prives the  state  of  the  power  of  levying  upon  the  stock  and 
property  of  the  company  its  equal  share  of  the  taxes  deemed 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government,"  and  after  a 
careful  and  exhaustive  opinion,  announces  his  conclusion  that 
no  contract  existed,  and,  on  that  ground,  affirms  the  judg- 
ment. 

In  this  opinion  Grier  concurs  on  all  points.  Catron  con- 
curs in  the  conclusion  that  no  contract  had  been  created ;  does 
not  dissent  from  the  doctrine  that  the  early  interpretation  of 
the  act  must  be  followed  in  cases  where  the  state  court  has 
changed  its  view,  but  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Ohio 
courts  had  not  previously  passed  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act. 

Justices  Daniel  and  Campbell  also  concur,  while  Justices 
McLean,  Wayne,  Curtis  and  Nelson  dissent,  but  none  of  them 
attack  the  principle  that  the  state  court  must  be  prevented 
from  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  by  changing  the 
interpretation  of  state  statutes. 

In  interpreting  the  language  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
where  he  says  the  construction  so  long  concurred  in  must  be 
accepted  as  the  true  one,  we  must  remember  that  the  consti- 
tution of  1802  was  no  longer  in  force,  and  that  no  question 
could  arise  as  to  future  construction.  The  later  decision  could 
operate  only  retroactively  if  at  all.  This  gives  his  statement 
its  true  significance,  while  otherwise  it  would  appear  too  broad. 

These  two   decisions   have  been  examined   somewhat  at 
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length,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  in  the 
further  investigation  of  this  line  of  cases,  as  to  the  points 
they  involve.  Bafik  v.  Knoop  and  Insurance  Co,  v.  Debolt  are 
authority  for  the  following  principles  of  law : 

( i)  When  a  state  legislature  passes  an  act  purporting  to  con- 
tain a  contract^  tliere  are  two  separate  and  distinct  problems 
presented, 

(a)  Is  the  act  constitutional? 

(b)  Has  a  contract  been  created  f 

(2)  The  United  States  Court  have  the  right  to  exandne  for 
themselves  whether  or  not  a  contract  has  been  created. 

(3)  The  United  States  Court  have  not  the  right  to  examne 
the  interpretation  by  the  state  court  of  the  constitutionality  {state) 
of  the  act^  but  must  accept  it  as  final, 

(4)  The  United  States  Court  {having  acquired  jurisdiction  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  a  later  act  has  been  passed  which  would 
impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  if  there  were  any),  may  refuse 
to  apply  a  decision  of  a  state  court,  adjudging  an  act  void^  in  a 
case  where  contract  rights  have  been  enquired  under  a  former 
cojistruction  by  that  court,  adjudging  it  valid. 

The  last  principle,  it  will  be  noted,  differs  only  from  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  class  of  cases  represented  by 
Gelpcke  V.  Dubuque,  in  that  in  the  one  case  jurisdiction  is 
acquired  by  virtue  of  diverse  citizenship,  in  the  other,  by 
virtue  of  the  subject  matter.  The  principle,  obviously,  is  the 
same  in  each  case.  In  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Pa. 
v.  Smith}  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  made  the  following  very 
pointed  statement,  "  that  this  case  was  not  distinguishable 
from  the  former  decisions  of  the  court  on  the  same  point, 
except  by  the  circumstances  that  the  defendant,  in  the  present 
case,  was  a  citizen  of  the  same  state  as  the  plaintiff,  at  the  time 
the  contract  was  made  in  that  state,  and  remained  such  at  the 
time  the  suit  was  commenced  in  its  courts.  But  these  facts 
made  no  difference  in  this  case.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  made  for  the  whole  people  of  the  Union, 
and  is  equally  binding  on  all  the  courts  and  on  all  the 
citizens.** 

^6  Wheat.  131  (1821),  MarahaU,  C.  J. 
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The  cases  cited  in  the  note  will  be  found  to  support  the 
principle,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  may 
always  construe  the  contract  of  the  state,  when  it  is  alleged 
that  the  obligation  of  that  contract  has  been  impaired  by  sub- 
sequent legislation.  While  most  of  them  do  not  deal  explicitly 
with  the  distinction  between  the  act  and  the  contract  which  it 
helps  to  create,  the  decisions  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
principle. 

In  McCuUaugh  v.  The  Commonwealth  of  Vtrg^inia^  it  is  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out.  On  page  1 38  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  says ; 
**  Neither  is  the  argument  a  sound  one.  It  ignores  the 
difference  between  the  statute  and  the  contract,  and  confuses 
the  two  entirely  distinct  matters  of  construction  and  validity. 
The  statute  precedes  the  contract.  Its  scope  and  meaning 
must  be  determined  before  any  question  will  arise  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  contract  which  it  authorizes.''  Of  course  the 
question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  act  would  arise  before  either 
of  these.'' 

Lastly  we  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  case  of  Pease 
V.  Peck}  This  case  came  up  by  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Michigan.  The  question  here  was  not  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  statute,  but  as  to  what  the  statute  in  fact  was. 
The  statute  of  limitations,  as  passed,  did  not  contain  a  saving 
clause,  excepting  persons  *'  beyond  seas."  Such  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  published  copy.  For  a  long  period  the  statute 
was  treated  by  the  courts  as  containing  this  provision.  A  copy 
of  the  original  act  having  subsequently  been  discovered,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  having  determined  that  its 
former  treatment  of  the  statute  was  incorrect,  it  was  urged 

» 172  U.  S.  102  (1898),  Brewer,  J. 

'JefferBon  Branch  Bank  v,  Skelley,  i  Black.  436  (x86i) ;  Bridge  Pro- 
prieton  V.  Hoboken  Co.,  l  Wall.  xi6  (i86r) ;  Untverrity  v.  The  People, 
99  U.  S.  309  (1878),  Miller,  J. ;  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  v.  Palmes, 
109  U.  S.  244  (1883) ;  Louisville  Gas  Co.  v.  Citizens  Gas  Co.,  115  U.  S. 
683  (1885),  Harlan,  J. ;  Wright  v.  Nagle,  loi  U.  S.  791 ;  BUobUe  &  Ohio 
R.  R.  V.  Tenn.,  153  U.  S.  487  (1893),  Jackson,  J. ;  Huntingdon  v.  Attrill, 
146  U.  S.  ^7  ;  Bryan  v.  The  Board  of  Bdncation,  151  U.  S.  639  (1893), 
Harlan,  J.;  McCullough  v.  The  Com.  of  Va.,  172  U.  S.  102  (1898)^ 
Brewer,  J. 

•  18  How.  599  (1855).  Grier,  J. 
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that  the  United  States  Court  should  apply  the  latter  construc- 
tion in  the  case  before  it.  This  the  court  refused  to  do.  The 
language  of  Mr.  Justice  Grier  is:  "The  territorial  law  in 
question  had  been  received  and  acted  upon  for  thirty  years,  in 
the  words  of  the  published  statute.  It  has  received  a  settled 
construction  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of 
the  state.  It  had  entered  as  an  element  into  the  contracts 
and  business  of  men.  On  a  sudden,  a  manuscript  statute, 
differing  from  the  known  public  law,  is  disinterred  from  the 
lumber  room  of  obsolete  documents.  A  new  law  is  promul- 
gated by  judicial  construction  which,  by  retro-action,  destroys 
vested  rights  of  property  of  citizens  of  other  states,  while  it 
protects  the  citizens  of  Michigan  from  the  payment  of  admitted 
debts." 

This  statement,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  very  strong.  It 
assumes  that  a  meaning  is  engrafted  into  a  legislative  enact- 
ment, that  was  never  there.  This  is  done  by  means  of  judicial 
construction. 

Mr.  Justice  Campbell  and  Mr.  Justice  Daniel  dissented,  but 
solely  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  think  it  appeared  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  had  ever  construed  the 
statute.  They  expressly  admitted  the  points  of  law  laid  down 
by  the  court. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Justice  Grier  did  not  deny  the 
right  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  "to  promulgate  a  new 
law,"  but  only  denied  the  right  of  any  state  court  to  apply  that 
law  to  existing  contracts.  It  is  submitted  that,  if  this  decision 
be  sound,  it  must  follow  as  a  matter  of  logic,  that  a  court,  by 
its  construction,  may  change  a  law  in  fact.  Here  the  law,  as 
passed,  did  not  contain  a  clause  which  the  courts  of  Michigan 
said  it  did.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  say  that 
during  that  period,  the  law  was  what  the  Michigan  courts  said 
it  was.  This  can  mean  only  one  thing.  The  court's  declara- 
tion changed  the  law.  It  is  submitted,  after  this  examination 
of  the  cases,  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  courts  have  actually 
decided, 

{i)  Judicial  interpretation  of  state  statutes  by  state  courts 
makes,   in  fact,  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  state. 
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(2)  A  change  cf  judicial  inttrpretation  is,  in  fact^  an  amend- 
meni  of  the  law. 

(3)  When  state  courts  have  so  applied  such  an  amendment  as 
to  impair  the  obUgatian  of  a  contract,  the  federal  courts,  when 
they  have  enquired  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  diverse  citizenship, 
tvill  refuse  to  follow  the  decision,  because  to  do  so  ruould  be  to 
apply  a  "  law^'  (1.  e.,  the  altered  interpretation,  not  its  applica- 
tion to  the  contract)  which  impairs  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
and  which  is  forbidden  by  the  federal  constitution. 

Thomas  Raebum  WUU. 
(To  be  continiicd« ) 


A   HUNDRED  AND  TEN   YEARS    OF   THE   CON- 
STITUTION.—PART  III. 

The  contention  of  the  advocates  of  the  theory  that  Mr. 
Curtis  advances,  namely,  that  by  virtue  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  colonies  not  only  lost  all  political  connec- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  but  their  people  became  united  into  a 
nation,  has  the  support  of  a  g^ood  many  writers.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
wording  of  the  Declaration,  or  with  the  action  of  Congress  in 
at  once  appointing  a  committee  to  devise  and  digest  a  scheme 
of  confederation,  a  term  which,  while  implying  "  unitedness," 
so  to  speak,  equally  does  not  imply  oneness.  The  colonies 
are  declared  to  be  not  a  "  free  and  independent  state ^^  but 
"free  and  indq>endent  states ^  Again,  not  "free  and  inde- 
pendent" communities,  or  provinces,  or  commonwealths^ 
but  STATES.  And  it  is  £ur  to  presume  that  the  word  was 
used  in  its  ordinary  sense,  that  is,  a  community  possessing 
what  are  known  as  sovereign  powers — the  right  to  make  war 
and  peace,  etc. — as  distinguished  from  provinces,  counties, 
towns,  townships,  etc.,  whose  public  powers  are  of  a  limited 
and  subordinate  nature.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in 
Gibbons  w.  Ogden,  g  Wheaton,  187,  expressly  concedes  that 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  states  were 
sovereign  and  completely  independent,  connected  only  by  a 
league.  Mr.  Oakley,  org-,  in  the  same  case,  had  said  (p.  33), 
'*  By  this  act  [The  Declaration]  they  became  '  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,'  and  as  such  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do."  "  The  State  of  New  York,  having  thus  become  sov- 
ereign and  independent,''  etc.,  and  these  propositions  were  not 
controverted  by  the  other  side,  the  Attorney  General  (Wirt) 
saying  that  they  "  might  be  admitted ; "  and  so  it  would  seem 
almost  beyond  question  that  such  was  the  understanding  at 
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the  time  and  for  half  a  century  afterwards.  But  it  is  vigor- 
ously argued  by  able  writers  that  the  separate  states  or 
colonies  never  were  really  independent  sovereignties.  In  his 
invaluable  treatise  on  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Justice  Story 
maintains  this  view,  citing  Mr.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney's 
utterances  in  the  debates  in  the  South  Carolina  legislature  in 
1788,  on  the  propriety  of  calling  a  convention  to  ratify  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Pinckney  says  that  the  declaration  is  enough 
to  refute  the  contention  of  state  sovereignty ;  that  the  states 
are  not  even  enumerated,  and  makes  this  remarkable  state^ 
ment :  *'  The  separate  independence  and  individual  sovereignty 
of  the  several  states  were  never  thought  of  by  the  enlight- 
ened band  of  patriots  who  framed  this  declaration."  Mr. 
Adams,  in  the  Fourth  of  July  Oration  (183 1),  says  practi- 
cally the  same  thing.  Mr.  Dane,  in  the  appendix  to  the  final 
volume  of  his  "Abridgment,"  goes  into  the  subject  very  ex- 
tensively and  reaches  the  same  conclusion,  but  he  was  writing 
with  a  bias  natural  enough  at  a  time  when  "  nullification  "  and 
"state  sovereignty"  were  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all 
friends  of  the  Union.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  &ct  that 
there  never  was  a  moment  when  the  states  were  really  in  a 
condition  to  act  as  independent  sovereignties ;  that  they  all 
jointly  declared  their  independence,  when  they  were  in  close, 
armed  alliance  against  Great  Britain,  and  were  rq>resented  in 
a  Congress  to  which  they  had  expressly  or  tacitly  confided 
the  duty  of  exercising  really  sovereign  or  national  powers, 
and  all— or  nearly  all — ^the  states  governments  were  formed 
during  the  continuance  of  this  tie. 

One  can  hardly  help  concluding,  however,  that  if  the 
declaration  did  not  mean  that  the  states  were  severally  free 
and  independent,  it  is  a  pity  it  should  have  beei\  expressed  as 
it  was.  And  when  we  remember  its  author  and  his  views,  we 
can  entertain  but  little  doubt  of  what  he  intended  by  the 
words  when  he  wrote  them. 

The  question  of  "state  sovereignty"  under  the  present 
Constitution  is  a  very  different  one,  and  will  be  considered 
later.  Mr.  Dane  very  properly  states  that  our  Government 
has  existed  under  three  forms: 
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1.  The  Revolutionary,  from   1774  to  March  i,  1781  (date 
of  final  ratification  of  Articles  of  Confederation). 

2.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

3.  Under  the  Constitution.  The  first  period  has  been 
briefly  gone  over  with  reference  to  its  constitutional  features, 
and  we  have  come  to  the  subject  of  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation. It  will  be  remembered  that  a  committee  to  prepare 
such  articles  was  appointed  at  the  same  time  as  that  to  prepare 
a  Declaration  of  Independence — ^in  the  early  summer  of  I776. 
This  resolution  (for  the  appointment  of  the  committee)  was 
another  indication  that  Congress  did  not  consider  the  colonies 
to  be  united  as  one  people  by  the  declaration  of  independence, 
ipsofacio^  nor  did  they,  apparently,  at  that  time  expect  or  de- 
sire that  such  a  state  of  things  should  soon  follow.  They 
desire  to  have  a  plan  of  "confederation** — a  close  league. 
So  that,  without  adducing  other  reasons,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  while  the  colonies  felt  themselves  to  be  united  for  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  ends,  while  they  acquiesced  in, 
from  time  to  time,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  exercise 
by  the  Continental  Congress  of  sovereign  or  national  powers 
and  functions,  history  forbids  us  to  accept  the  position  of 
Curtis,  Story  and  others,  that  by  virtue  of  the  declaration  of 
independence,  continental  nationality  became  an  accomplished 
fact.  This  is  so  clearly  and  ably  brought  out  by  Mr.  Upshur 
(Secretary  of  State  under  President  Tyler),  in  his  **  Review  of 
Judge  Story's  Constitution,**  that  it  would  seem  to  render  all 
further  argument  unnecessary.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Story,  and  others  of  his  school,  should  feel  it  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  "national**  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
that  the  colonies  should  be  said  to  have  been  merged,  except 
as  to  their  domestic  concerns,  by  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  to  have  been  even  in  pre-revolutionary  times  "  for 
many  purposes  one  people.*'  Such  a  position  is  not  necessary 
to  their  main  contention,  and  if  it  were,  it  is  none  the  less 
untenable  and  must  fall.  But  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden^  stated  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  as 
follows :  "  It  has  been  said  that  they  [the  states  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution]  were  sovereign,  were  com- 
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pletdy  indq)endent»  and  were  connected  with  each  other  only 
by  a  league.  This  is  true,"  etc.,  going  on  to  say  that  all  this 
was  chained  by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth,  however,  that  from  1774,  onward, 
the  peqple  of  the  colonies  gradually  grew  accustomed  to  con- 
certed action.  As  before  noticed,  they  used  expressions  like 
**A11  America,"  etc.,  and  it  is  not  probable  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  or  of  the  adoption  of  articles 
of  confederation,  they  had  any  expectation  of  acting,  or  any 
desire  to  act,  except  domestically,  in  any  other  way  than 
jointly — of  haw  jointly,  the  articles  of  confederation  were  the 
outward  expression. 

The  committee  to  prepare  and  digest  a  plan  of  confedera- 
tion reported  on  July  12,  1776.  After  considerable  dd>ate, 
Congress,  on  August  20,  1776,  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
reported  a  new  draft  The  articles  were  finally  adopted  by 
Congress  in  November,  1777,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  a  letter  requesting  the  states  to  authorize  their  dele- 
gates to  subscribe  them.  After  reciting  the  all  but  impossi- 
bility of  meeting  the  views  of  every  state  on  every  point,  it 
earnestly  recommends  the  articles  to  the  dispassionate  atten- 
tion of  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states,  whom  they 
urge  to  bear  in  mind  the  difficulty  of  combining  in  one  gen- 
eral system  the  various  sentiments  and  interests  of  a  conti- 
nent, divided  into  so  many  sovereign  and  independent  comuni' 
ties;  but  to  realize  the  necessity  of  united  action  in  defence  of 
the  common  liberties.  All  the  states  ratified  the  articles  in 
1778  except  Delaware  and  Maryland,  who  followed  their  sister 
states  in  1779  and  1781  respectively.  In  1780,  in  urging  the 
larger  states  to  withdraw  their  claims  to  certain  parts  of  the 
western  territory,  Congress  reminded  them  that  it  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  establish  the  Federal  Union  on  a  fixed 
and  permanent  basis^  on  principles  acceptable  to  its  members, 
essential  "to  our  very  existence  as  a  free  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent peopled  Now,  in  the  first  letter,  that  of  the  committee, 
there  is  the  distinct  assertion  that  the  continent  is  divided  into 
"  so  many  sovereign  and  independent  communities."  This  in 
1777.     Later,  in  exhorting  the  larger  states  to  remove  one  of 
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the  strong  objections  of  the  smaller  ones  to  entering  the  con- 
federacy, they,  with  equal  distinctness,  declare  the  necessity 
of  dL  fixed  and  permanent  Federal  Union  to  *'  our  existence  as  a 
free,"  etc.,  people.     During  the  time  before  they  assented  to 
the  articles,  to  what  other  power  were  Maryland  and  Delaware 
subsement  in   any  way?     Obviously,  to  none.     In  the  ex- 
pression of  Congress,  last  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  plainly  that 
that  body  really  did  desire,  at  least,  a  close  and  periftamnt 
league,  that  each  state  should  to  that  extent,  clog  its  inde- 
pendence, and  so  that  we  should  become  "a  sovereign  and 
independent  people."     I  think  the  language  here  is  strong 
enough  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  there  had  grown  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  day  an  ideal,  so  to  speak, 
which  was  quite  '*  nationalistic  "  in  character.    For  a  permanent 
and  fixed  league  of  a  character  to  insure  exi.stence  as  "a  free, 
sovereign  and  independent  people"  is  a  pretty  good  substitute 
for  a  nation,  in  fact,  is  such  in  all  but  the  name.    For  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  local  autonomy  interferes  not  at  all  with  the 
national  or  non-national  character  of  a  commonwealth.     But 
this  expression,  of  course,  did  not  make  the  desired  condition 
an  actuality.     Did  the  ratification  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion do  so  ?     Did  the  ratifiers  or  framers  really  intend  that 
they  should?    Let  us  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  these 
articles,  bearing  in  mind  the  extreme  care  and  deliberation 
with   which   they  were  prepared  and   adopted.     As  signed 
finally  they  begin  with  reciting  under  a  *•  whereas,"  that  the 
articles  "of  confederation  and  perpetual  union''  between  the 
states  (naming  them)  were  agreed  to  by  Congress,  **  in  the 
words  following,  viz,"  then  come  the  articles  themselves,  thir- 
teen in  number.     By  the  first  article  the  "style"  of  the  con- 
federacy is  ordained  to  be  "The  United  States  of  America." 
Then,  in  Articles  II,  III  and  IV,  the  position  of  the  states 
toward   each   other   is  .set  out.     Article  V  provides  for  an 
annual  Congress.     Article  VI  sets  forth  what  the  several  states 
shall  NOT  do.     Article  VII  gives  the  appointment  of  certain 
military  oflficers   to   the  legislatures.     Article  VIII  charges 
upon  the  common  treasury  all  war  expenses,  etc.,  incurred  for 
the  general  welfare,  and  provides  for  the  filling  of  this  treasury. 
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Article  IX  sets  out  the  powers  of  Congress.  Article  X  those 
of  the  "Committee  of  States."  Article  XI  provides  for  the 
admission  of  Canada.  Article  XII  pledges  the  United  States 
for  bills,  etc.,  emitted  by  Congress  prior  to  the  confederation. 
Article  XIII  declares  that  every  state  shall  submit  to  the 
determination  of  Congress  on  all  questions  proper  for  its 
exercise ;  and  further  declares  that  the  article  shall  be  in- 
violably observed  in  all  the  states ;  that  the  Union  shall  be 
perpetual,  and  that  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  articles 
unless  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
legislature  of  every  state.  Now,  under  another  *'  whereas " 
comes  the  solemn  affirmation  of  the  articles  of  the  delegates 
in  behalf  of  their  several  states ;  it  is  so  impressive  that  I  give 
it  in  full :  "And  whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  Great  Governor 
of  the  World  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  legislatures  we  re- 
spectively represent  in  Congress  to  approve  of,  and  to  authorize 
us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  confec'eration  and  perpetual 
union.  Know  ye  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue 
of  the  power  and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do 
by  these  presents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective 
constituents,  fully  and  entirely  radfy  and  confirm  each  and 
every  of  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,, 
and  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  therein  contained; 
and  we  do  further  solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our 
respective  constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  on  all  ques- 
tions, which  by  the  said  confederation  are  submitted  to  them. 
And  that  the  articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by 
the  states  we  respectively  represent,  and  that  the  Union  shall 
be  perpetual."  "  In  witness  whereof,"  etc.,  "  in  the  third  year 
of  the  Independence  of  America."  So  much  for  a  general 
view  of  this  most  important  instrument.  I  propose  now  to 
.  go  over  it  carefully  in  detail.  The  first  article  distinctly  says 
that  what  is  to  be  formed  is  a  confederacy^  and  that  its  "title" 
shall  be  the  "United  States,"  etc.  Article  II,  the  very  first 
substantial  article,  declares  that  "each  state  retains,"  i.  ^., 
keeps  what  is  already  possessed,  "its  sovereignty,  freedom 
and  independence,"  and  all  other  rights  and  powers  not  ex- 
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pressly  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  article.  By  Article  III 
it  is  declared  that  the  '*  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  into 
^  firm  league  of  friendship  yN\i\\  each  other"  for  the  general 
welfare, etc., "binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other"  against 
attacks  on  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sov- 
^cignty,  trade,  or  any  pretence  whatever.  By  Article  IV  it 
is  provided  that  citizens  of  the  different  states  shall  have  equal 
privileges  in  any  of  them,  thus  "the  better  to  secure  and  per- 
petuate mutual  friendship  and  intercourse  between  the  people 
of  the  different  states,"  etc.  It  is  also  provided  that  no  state 
shall  lay  an  imposition  duty  or  restriction  on  the  property  of 
another  state  or  of  the  United  States.  Also,  that  fugitives 
from  justice  charged  with  "treason,  felony,  or  other  high  mis- 
demeanors in  any  state  "  shall,  upon  requisition  by  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  state  having  jurisdiction,  be  handed  over  to 
said  state.  Also,  that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in 
each  state  to  the  records,  etc.,  of  every  other  state.  Summed 
up,  the  plain  meaning  of  these  four  articles  is  that  each  state 
without  relinquishing  its  sovereignty  enters  into  a  firm  com- 
pact or  league  with  each  and  every  other  state  for  the  promo- 
tion of  certain  objects  for  their  common  and  individual  welfare. 
Now,  that  is  the  sort  of  an  association  it  is  to  be.  They 
proceed  by  Article  V  and  subsequent  articles  to  provide  for  the 
way  in  which  their  joint  interests  are  to  be  advanced  and 
cared  for.  "For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  United  States,"  says  Article  V,  "dele- 
gates shall  be  annually  appointed"  to  a  Congress.  Congress 
was  to  be  organized  as  follows : 

1.  Delegates  were  to  be  chosen  annually  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  of  each  state  might  direct. 

2.  It  was  to  meet  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember. 

3.  A  state  might  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at 
any  time  within  the  year  and  send  others  in  their  stead. 

4.  No  state  should  have  less  than  two  or  more  than  seven 
delegates. 

5.  No  person  should  serve  as  delegate  for  more  than  three 
years  in  six. 
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6.  During  his  service  as  delegate  no  person  could  hold  any 
salaried  office  under  the  United  States. 

7.  Each  state  was  to  maintain  its  own  delegates  "  in  a  meeting 
of  the  states,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  Committee 
of  States." 

8.  Each  state  was  to  have  one  vote. 

9.  Freedom  of  speech  was  guaranteed  in  Congress,  and 
immunit>'  from  arrest,  except  for  treason,  felony  and  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Instead  of  proceeding  in  the  next  article  to  recite  and  define 
the  powers  of  Congress,  the  limitations  on  the  several  states 
are  set  out  with  great  clearness  and  care. 

First  They  are  forbidden  to  receive  ambassadors  from 
foreign  powers,  or  send  them  to  such  powers,  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Second.  They  are  forbidden,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  "specifying  accurately 
the  purpose  for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how 
long  it  shall  continue,"  to  enter  into  any  alliance,  etc,  with 
each  other. 

Third.  They  are  forbidden  to  levy  duties  which  interfere 
with  United  States  treaty  stipulations. 

Fourth,  They  are  forbidden  to  maintain  war  vessels  in  time 
of  peace,  or  armed  force  on  land,  except  such  as  Congress 
may  judge  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  states.  On  the 
other  hand  each  state  shall  alwa^'s  keep  up  a  well  regulated 
militia,  etc. 

Fifth.  They  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  war  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  or  grant  letters  of  marque,  etc.,  except 
under  certain  emergent  conditions. 

By  Article  VII  the  states  are  to  have  the  appointment  of 
all  officers  of  land  forces  raised  for  the  common  defence  below 
the  rank  of  colonel. 

The  following  article  charges,  as  before  noted,  all  war  ex- 
penses and  others  incurred  for  the  general  wel&re  upon  a 
"  common  treasury." 

Now  this  treasury  was  not  to  be  kept  full  by  taxes  imposed 
"by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,"  but  it  was  to 
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'*be  supplied  by  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  land  in  each  state/'  said  value  "to  be  estimated''  in 
such  way  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  should 
appoint.  The  actual  raising  of  the  money  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  by  levying 
taxes  according  to  their  good  pleasure.  We  come  now  to  the 
ninth  article,  wherein  is  set  forth  clearly  and  in  detail  the 
powers  of  Congress,  or  of  the  "United  States  in  Congress 
assembled/'  the  expression  always  used.     The  powers  are 

1.  To  determine  peace  or  war  (except  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, as  provided  in  Article  VI).     Sole  power. 

2.  To  send  and  receive  ambassadors.     Sole  power. 

3.  To  enter  into  treaties  and  alliances,  provided  that  no 
treaty  be  made  restraining  the  legislatures  of  the  states  from 
impositions  of  such  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are 
subjected  to,  or  of  prohibiting  any  exports  or  imports.  Sole 
power. 

4.  To  establish  rules  as  to  captures  on  land  or  sea,  and  the 
division  of  them. 

5.  Granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace. 
Sole  power. 

6.  Appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies 
on  the  high  seas  and  of  rinal  appeal  in  case  of  capture.  Sole 
power. 

7.  To  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  disputes  arising  bet^'een 
two  states. 

8.  To  regulate  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  to  be  struck  by 
authority  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state.     Sole  power. 

9.  To  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.    Sole  power. 

10.  To  regulate  trade  and  manage  affairs  with  the  Indians^ 
not  members  of  any  state,  provided  that  the  legislative  right 
of  any  state  within  its  own  tenets  be  not  violated  or  infringed. 
Sole  power. 

11.  Establishing  and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  state 
to  another,  and  exacting  such  postage  as  will  defray  expenses. 
Sole  power. 

12.  Appointing  all  army  officers  except  regimental  officers. 
Sole  power. 
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13.  Appointing  all  naval  officers  an  J  commissioning  all 
officers  whatever  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  United  States.  Sole 
power. 

14.  Making  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  such 
forces  and  directing  their  operations.     Sole  power. 

15.  To  appoint  a  Committee  of  States  "  and  such  other 
committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  manag- 
ing the  general  affairs  of  the  Union." 

16.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of,  and  to  appropriate,  money 
necessary  for  public  expenses. 

17.  To  borrow  money  and  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  half  yearly  to  the  various  legisla- 
tures an  account  of  the  moneys  so  borrowed,  or  bills  emitted. 

18.  To  build  and  equip  a  navy. 

19.  To  agree  on  the  number  of  land  forces  and  make  bind- 
ing requisitions  upon  each  state  for  its  quota ;  the  legislature 
to  appoint  regimental  officers  and  raise  and  equip  the  troops 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

20.  "  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  "  shall  have  power 
to  adjourn,  from  time  to  time,  not  longer  than  3ix  months. 

Such  were  the  powers  of  Congress,  but  many  of  the  most 
important  could  only  be  exercised  with  the  consent  of  nine 
states,  namely,  the  first,  third,  fifth,  eighth,  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth  and  nineteenth  powers,  and  the  same 
restriction  is  placed  on  the  power  to  coin  money — ^nowhere 
expressly  given  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled — 
and  to  **  agree  upon  the  number  of  naval  vessels  to  be  built 
or  purchased,"  also  nowhere  expressly  given.  And  the 
twelfth  power  is  also  thus  restricted  so  for  as  regards  the 
appointment  of  a  Commander-in-Chief. 

All  other  powers  are  to  be  exercised  only  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  states,  except  the  power  to  adjourn  from  time 
to  time.  In  addition  to  an  annual  Congress,  there  was  to  be 
a  Committee  of  States,  consisting  of  one  representative  fi-om 
each  state.  This  committee,  or  any  nine  of  them,  were  to 
execute  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the 
vote  of  nine  states,  might  from  time  to  time  invest  them  with. 
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But  none  of  the  powers  requiring  the  vote  of  nine  states  could 
be  delegated  to  them. 

Every  line  of  these  remarkable  articles  shows  them  to  have 
been  intended  for  just  what  the  second  article  implies — a 
written  expression  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  close 
and  compact  association  of  sovereign  states.  There  is  not 
one  word— except  the  provision  that  the  citizens  of  one 
state  are  to  have  equal  privileges  in  another — ^that  touches  the 
individual,  or  in  any  way  concerns  itself  with  the  personal 
rights  so  stubbornly  fought  for,  and  so  clearly  stated  by 
Camillus.  Not  a  line  again,  of  the  community  rights,  so  to 
speak — ^taxation  only  with  representation,  etc.  No  provision 
whatever  for  any  sanction  for  the  violation  of  any  article.  No 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  lay  any  tax 
whatever.  No  provision  for  the  representation  of  the  people 
as  such  in  United  States  Councils.  On  the  contrary,  a  pro- 
vision that  each  state  shall  have  one  and  but  one  vote,  and 
that  in  times  of  Congressional  recess  a  Committee  of  States 
shall  have  the  executive  power  within  limits.  It  does  not 
seem  possible,  to  the  ordinary  understanding,  that  in  the  &ce 
of  the  plain  words  of  the  articles,  and  in  view  of  their  incep- 
tion and  adoption,  any  one  could  be  found  hardy  enough  to 
maintain  that  there  was  anything  like  national  unity  under  this 
"  Confederation,"  or  that  there  was  ever  intended  to  be.  Such 
a  contention  is  too  much  for  Mr.  Curtis,  at  all  events,  com- 
mitted as  he  was  to  the  proposition  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  made  us  "  one  people."  He  says  (Vol.  I, 
Chap.  VI):  "The  parties  to  this  instrument  were  free,  sov- 
ereign and  independent  political  communities,  each  possessing 
within  itself  all  the  powers  of  legislation  and  government  over 
its  own  citizens,  which  any  society  can  possess,"  and  lest  this 
last  sentence  should  be  thought  to  qualify  the  first,  I  may 
quote  later  on  from  the  same  chs^ter.  "This  office  of  the 
confederation  was  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  the  practicability  and  the  necessity  for  a  more  perfect 
union.  This  confederation  showed  .  .  .  that  there  were 
certain  great  purposes  of  civil  government  which  they  could 
not  discharge  by  their  separate  means  ;  that  independence  of 
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the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  could  not  be  achieved  by  any  one 
of  them,  unassisted  by  all  the  rest.  That  no  one  of  them, 
however  respectable  in  population  or  resources,  could  be 
received  and  dealt  with  by  the  governments  of  the  world  as  a 
nation  among  nations,"  etc.,  etc.  Very  well ;  if  the  confed- 
eration taught  these  lessons,  and  that  to  teach  them  was  its 
"  office  "  in  American  history,  the  lessons  were  not  known  at 
the  time  it  was  formed.  The  extreme  view  of  the  nationalists 
— a  most  unnecessary  one,  as  it  seems  to  me — is  stated  at 
length  and  with  great  earnestness  and  even  desperation  by 
Mr.  Pomeroy.  Naturally,  he  is  driven  into  some  tight  comers, 
from  which  he  tries  hard  to  escape.  But  escape  was  impossi- 
ble, and  I  can  but  repeat  that  the  troubles  of  the  extreme 
nationalists  are  largely  of  their  own  making.  He  gives  (Const. 
JLaw,  9th  Ed.,  p.  38,  et  seg.)  the  usual  argument  about  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  having  been  by  united  colonies 
as  one,  and  not  severally.  **  There  never  was,  in  fact,  a 
moment's  interval  when  the  several  states  were  each  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign."  How  odd,  then,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  the  declaration, 
the  very  body  which  was  to  adopt  it  thought  it  necessary  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  confederation. 
How  can  that  have  been  thought  necessary,  if  we  were  already 
a  united  nation  ?  And  as  to  his  assertion  that  there  never  was 
a  moment  when  the  states  were  absolutely  independent,  what 
obedience  did  Maryland  owe  before  signing  the  confederation 
articles,  for  example  ?  But  no  matter,  the  proposition  that  the 
states  were  never  independent  sovereignties  is  "  the  key  to  the 
whole  position,"  and  must  be  maintained,  mat  coe/um/ 

"  Grant  that  in  the  beginning  the  several  states  were  in  any 
true  sense  independent  sovereignties,  and  I  see  no  escape  from 
the  extreme  position  reached  by  Mr.  Calhoun."  Why? 
Because,  forsooth,  a  community  once  sovereign  cannot  part 
with  its  sovereignty— cannot  commit  political  suicide — ^vide 
the  works  of  Ortolan,  and  other  profound  writers  on  inter- 
national law.  I  dare  say  it  would  startle  the  Hawaiians, 
and  possibly  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  learn  that  Hawaii  is  still 
a  sovereign  state,  and  must  remain  so  forever  unless  over- 
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whelmed  by  some  outside  force.  Brought  face  to  face  with 
the  articles  of  confederation  and  their  really  unmistakable  lan- 
guage, he  coolly  says  that  while  as  ''a  grand  historical /<zr/" 
(italics  his)  the  "  words  and  the  declaration  were  the  work  of, 
and  had  resulted  in,  one  nation,- >^^/  it  must  be  at  once  conceded 
tluU  tlu  tluary  was  not  yet  perfected  in  the  minds  of  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  or  of  the  people  themselves^'  Was  ever  the  like 
heard !  As  well  say  that  the  theory  of  free  trade  is  not  yet 
fully  developed  in  the  mind  of  an  avowed  and  pronounced 
protectionist ! 

Lucius  S.  Landreth. 

(To  be  ContinuedO 
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As  Marked  by   Decisions  Selected   from  the  Advance 

Reports. 


BILLS  AND  NOTES. 

M,  the  father  of  A,  was  indebted  to  B.  M  had,  owing  to 
some  financial  trouble,  placed  a  large  amount  of  property  in 
^onsideratio  ^*^  name.  M  requested  A  to  execute  and  deUver 
to  B  a  note  for  the  amount  of  his,  M's,  debt.  B 
sued  A  on  the  note  and  A  defended  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  consideration.  The  court  upheld  a  judgment  for  plaintiff, 
asserting  that  an  extension  of  time  of  payment  of  a  debt  w^s 
sufficient  consideration  for  a  note  of  a  third  person  for  the 
amount  of  the  debt,  and  that  the  acceptance  of  the  note  in 
payment  of  a  debt,  due  from  one  who  is  not  the  maker,  was 
likewise  a  good  consideration :  Harris  v.  Harris,  54  N.  E 
180  (Illinois). 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

The  legislature  of  Nebraska  passed  an  act  (Comp.  Stat  c. 
93  a.,  Art.  2,  §§  66,  67),  authorizing  certain  corporations  to 
Corporations,  levy  assessments  on  their  shares  of  capital  stock 
AMMsiBents  ^^  defray  running  expenses,  such  assessments  to 
obiifation '  be  a  lien  upon  the  said  stock  and  to  render  it 
of  contracu  liable  to  forfeiture  for  non-payment  thereof.  The 
A  company  was  formed  prior  to  this  enactment  and  its  stock 
was  full  paid  and  non-assessable.  After  the  passage  of  the 
act  the  company  levied  certain  assessments  in  accordance  with 
its  provisions,  and  the  stockholders  refused  to  pay  the  assess- 
ments and  moved  for  injunctions  to  restrain  the  forfeiture  and 
sale  of  their  stock  under  the  act.  A  decree  was  entered  in 
their  favor  on  the  ground  that  they  were  parties  to  a  contract 
giving  them  rights  which  the  legislature  could  not  infringe : 
EnUrprise  DiUh  Co,  v.  MojgiUt,  79  N.  W.  560.  The  decree 
was  manifestly  right:  See  i  Cook,  Stock  &  Corp.  Law,  §  492; 
DetraU  v.  D.  &  H,  Plank  Rd.  Co,  (Mich.),  5  N.  W.  279. 


CONTRACTS. 

A  was  in  the  habit  of  insuring  the  fidelity  of  his  employes 
in  the  B  Industrial  Guaranty  Company.    A  person  applied  to 
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CONTRACTS  (Continncd). 

A  for  employment  and  A  then  sent  to  the  B  com- 
pany  an  application  for  insurance  against  loss  by 
reason  of  the  employment.  The  B  company  sent  A  a  con- 
tract in  which  was  set  forth  that  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
sum  it  guaranteed  the  fidelity  of  the  employe  to  the  extent  of 
$500,  a  bond  to  that  effect  to  be  issued  and  this  p^per  to 
stand  in  place  of  the  bond  until  the  same  should  be  issued. 
Across  the  face  of  this  was  written,  "subject  to  result  of  in- 
vestigation.*' In  a  suit  by  A  against  B,  on  the  alleged  con- 
tract of  guaranty,  B  contended  that  it  was  not  a  contract,  but 
that  the  words  written  across  its  face  made  it  a  mere  proposal 
on  the  part  of  the  company  to  make  a  contract  if  the  investi- 
gations proved  satisfactory.  The  court  held  it  would  have 
no  meaning  unless  it  amounted  to  a  binding  acceptance,  since 
it  could  not  operate  as  a  proposal,  A  having  made  the  pro- 
posal for  a  contract.  It  was  said  that  the  words  written 
across  the  face  of  the  instrument  must  be  taken  to  mean  that 
the  B  company  reserved  the  right  to  rescind  the  contract  in 
case  the  investigations  proved  the  risk  undesirable. 


CORPORATIONS. 

Decisions  are  rapidly  being  added  by  the  courts'  to  the  list 
of  cases  dealing  with  the  rights  of  a  minority  stockholder  to 

Minority      interfere  by  injunction  with  the  expressed  will  of 
stockkoider.    the  majority  in  a  matter  pertaining  to  the  business 

^■**  ••  management  of  the  corporation.  In  PhUips  v. 
"***  Providence  Steam  Engine  Co.^  43  Atl.  598,  the 
Supreme  Court  pf  Rhode  Island  has  followed  the  principle 
recognized  by  it  in  Hodges  v.  Screw  Co.^  i  R.  I.  312,  to  the 
effect  that  where  a  sale  of  the  corporation's  business  is  neces- 
sary because  no  longer  profitable,  a  private  sale  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  stockholders  will  not  be  enjoined  at  the  suit 
of  the  minority  stockholder  because  he  considers  the  price 
inadequate,  where  there  is  no  claim  of  unfairness,  oppression 
or  fraud.  These  cases  recognize  the  principle  that  within  the 
scope  of  its  chartered  authority  the  corporate  will,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  vote  of  the  majority,  is  supreme.  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  business  is  profitable  or  not  is  clearly  one 
of  business  policy  and  rests  solely  with  the  stockholders. 
The  court  cites  in  support  of  its  decision  also  the  case  of 
Treadwell  v.  Manufacturing  Co.,  7  Gray,  393.  In  that  case  a 
majority  of  the  stockholders  voted  to  sell  the  corporate  assets 
and  franchises  to  another  corporation  and  to  distribute  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  retiring  corporation  stock  of  the  corpora- 
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CORPORATIONS  ^Continued). 

tion  purchaser  in  payment  for  their  shares  in  the  old  com- 
pany. The  court  refused  to  interfere  at  the  instance  of  a 
minority  stockholder  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment. This  case,  while  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  decision 
in  the  principal  case,  seems  to  go  rather  too  far,  as  it  involves 
not  only  the  question  of  business  policy,  whether  the  corpora- 
tion should  be  dissolved  or  sold  as  being  no  longer  profitable, 
but  also  sanctions  the  right  of  the  majority  to  launch  a  dis- 
senting stockholder  into  a  new  and  diflferent  business  from 
that  which  he  contracted  to  enter  when  he  purchased  his 
.«^tojl:.  The  principal  case  is,  however,  clearly  sound:  Sec 
Lauman  v.  Railroad  Co,,  30  Pa.  42 ;  Sewcll  v.  Beach  Co,,  50 
N.J.  Eq.  717. 

Burden  v.  Burden,  54  N.  E.  17  (New  York),  holds  that  a 

by-law  passed  by  the  trustees  of  a  corporation  will  not  be  set 

Minority      aside  on  the  suit  of  a  minority  stockholder,  on 

stockhoiiter    the  ground  that  its  provisions  are  unreasonable 

and  in  excess  of  the  powers  of  the  trustees,  so  long  as  the 

trustees  act  within  their  charter  powers. . 

Plaintiff  and  defendant,  partners,  being  unable  to  agree  in 
the  management  of  their  business,  formed  a  corporation,  it 
ProBotora'  being  expressly  agreed  that  defendant,  who  was 
AfreoBents  manager  of  the  business,  should  have  a  control- 
ing  interest.  A  promotors'  agreement  was  executed,  pro- 
viding that  defendant  was  "to  take,  own,  and  hold"  1000 
shares,  plaintiff  998  shares,  and  a  third  person  the  remaining 
two  shares ;  the  profits  to  be  equally  divided  between  plain- 
tiff and  defendant.  The  agreement  also  provided  that  de- 
fendant, "  if  he  shall  at  any  time  sell  or  assign  998  shares  of 
his  said  stock,  then,  and  in  such  case,  he  will,  without  any 
consideration  for  the  same,  transfer  the  other  two  shares  of 
his  said  stock  *'  to  plaintiff.  Held,  that  the  last  provision  did 
not  prevent  defendant  from  selling  portions  of  his  stock  less 
than  998  shares,  without  transferring  the  two  shares  to  plain- 
tiff: Burden  v.  Burden,  54  N.  E.  17  (New  York). 


CRIMINAL  LAW. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  has  been  recently  called 

upon  to  distinguish  between  a  bailment  and  a  sale,  in  order  to 

Larceny,      determine  the  validity  of  an  indictment  for  grand 

Bmiimentor    larceny.     In  State  v.  Barry,  79  N.  W.  656,  it  ap- 

^'*         peared  that  wheat  was  deposited  with  the  defendant 
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CRIMINAL  LAW  (Continued). 

who  gave  a  receipt  for  the  same  containing  this  clause  :  **  Which 
amount,  and  the  sum  calculated  by  grade,  will  be  delivered  to 
the  owner  of  this  receipt  or  his  order."  The  receipt  also  pro- 
vided that  the  grain  was  insured  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  and 
that  tiie  latter  should  pay  a  certain  rate  of  storage.  The  de- 
fendant sold  and  shipped  the  wheat,  and  upon  demand  for  the 
sum  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  grain  was  unable  to  furnish 
the  same.  He  was  indicted  for  larceny  and  contended  that 
the  transaction  amounted  to  a  sale.  He  relied  upon  the  case, 
State  v.  Riegcr,  59  Minn.  151.  That  case  was  distinguished 
by  the  court  on  the  ground  that  the  receipt  there  contained 
an  option  to  the  warehouse  man  to  pay  the  bearer  thereof  the 
market  price  in  money,  less  elevator  charges,  or  to  deliver  the 
requisite  quantity  of  the  grain,  and  conviction  was  sustained. 


DAMAGES. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  case  of  Friel 
V.  Plumer,  43  Atl.  618,  has  decided  that  a  debtor  may  recover 

iDfaryto  damages  for  mental  suflfering  occasioned  by  his 
Property,  creditor's  malicious  attachment  of  his  exempt 
s^^fferfT'  household  furniture.  The  question  whether  a 
"'  person  may  recover  for  mental  suflfering  caused 
by  malicious  injury  to  his  property,  has  been  a  mooted  one. 
The  same  court,  in  Kimball  v.  Holmes,  60  N.  H.  163,  has 
held,  that  for  an  injury  to  a  pet  animal  of  a  plaintiff,  there  may 
be  a  recovery  for  the  mental  suflfering  occasioned  by  reason  of 
the  attachment  borne  for  the  animal.  The  case  was  put  on 
the  ground  that  such  mental  sufiering  was  the  natural  and 
proximate  result  of  such  an  injury.  The  court  in  the  present 
case  very  properly  says,  that  there  can  be  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  cases  on  the  basis  of  any  supposed  difference  between 
animate  and  inanimate  objects,  the  question  being  simply  one 
of  proximate  result. 

In  most  jurisdictions  practically  the  same  result  is  reached 
through  the  doctrine  of  exemplary  damages,  which  doctrine  is 
not  recognized  in  New  Hampshire.  See  Fay  v.  Parker ,  53 
N.  H.  342 ;  Bixby  v.  Dunlap,  56  N.  H.  456.  A  somewhat 
similar  case  was  decided  similarly  in  Massachusetts :  Meagher 
v.  Driscoll,  99  Mass.  28 1.  The  doctrine  of  exemplary  damages 
does  not  prevail  in  Massachusetts :  Smith  v.  Holcomb,  99  Mass. 
552.  In  states  where  the  doctrine  of  exemplary  damages  is 
recognized,  mental  suffering  is  said  not  to  be  a  subject  for 
compensation  when  it  results  from  an  injury  to  property : 
Smith  V.  Grants  56  Me.  255. 
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DAMAGBS  (Contmoed). 

In  the  same  connection  we  may  note  the  case  of  Deyo  v. 

Claugh,  43  Atl.  653,  in  which  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 

Lib«i.        says,  "  The  question  of  punitive  damages  is  not 

WottBded      raised.     The  libel  was  gross  and  the  jury  were 

PMitags      properly  told  that  they  could  give  compensation 

for  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  libeled  plaintiff."     It  is  hard 

to  see  any  distinction  between  the  kind  of  mental  suffering 

here  compensated,  and  the  soit  occasioned  by  an  injury  to  a 

plaintifTs  property,  for  which  so  many  courts  refuse  a  recovery. 


EVIDENCE. 

In  People  v.  Rice,  54  N.  E.  48,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York  holds  that  the  fact  that  a  witness  has  pursued  for  an 

witness,  indefinite  time  a  study  of  medicine  and  of  nervous 
expsrt  diseases,  in  connection  therewith,  that  he  is  a 
manufacturer  of  medicines,  and  the  publisher  of  medical  books, 
and  the  author  of  one,  the  subject  of  which  does  not  appear, 
does  not  qualify  him  to  testify  as  an  expert  on  insanity; 
though  the  court  is  careful  to  say  that  if  he  be  in  reality  an 
expert  on  any  subject  coming  within  the  domain  of  medicine, 
he  is  entitled  to  testify  as  such,  though  he  be  not  licensed  to 
practice  medicine. 

In  Johnson  v.  Opfer^  79  N.  W.  547  (Nebraska),  each  party 
to  a  suit  upon  a  promissory  note  testified  of  one,  and  only 
witness,  one  conversation  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  issue 
Competency  — the  execution  of  the  note.  They  differed,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  conversation.  The  one 
gave  testimony  of  admissions  made  by  the  other ;  the  latter 
offered  to  show  what  he  said  at  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  he  claimed  to  have  talked  with  the  former  concerning 
the  issuable  matter.  The  rejection  of  this  offer  was  properly 
held  error.     See  Nesbit  v.  Stringer,  2  Duer,  26. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

A  lived  apart  from  B,  his  wife.     Some  years  before  his 
death  he  put  all  his  personal  property  in  trust  for  and  in  the 
Prnndttient     names  of  relatives  and  friends,  and  also  made  a 
Deed,        deed  of  all  his  real  estate,  whose  value  was  less 
^ym^wil     ^^^^    $^000,    without    consideration,    reserving 
Hnsbend's     therein  to   himself  during   his  life  the  use  and 
*-"*■        income  of  the  land,  with  power  to  sell  or  mort- 
gage and  dispose  of  the  proceeds  as  he  might  choose.    A 
died   intestate    and   without   issue.     By  the   Massachusetts 
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statutes  the  widow  of  such  a  decedent  may  take  one-half  of 
the  lands  for  life,  and  is  entitled  to  take  his  real  estate  abso- 
lutely, not  exceeding  SSO<^-  ^^  ^  ^^^^  *o  set  aside  the 
conveyance,  a  decree  was  entered  for  the  plaintifTon  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  fraud  on  the  wife's  rights  :  Brawnell  v.  Briggs, 
54  N.  £.  251  (Massachusetts).  The  same  court  has  held  void 
the  deed  of  a  husband  made  to  prevent  his  wife  from  recover- 
ing alimony :  Chase  v.  Chase,  105  Mass.  385  ;  and  has 
allowed  a  wife  to  recover  lands,  which  her  husband  had  pro- 
cured, to  be  sold  upon  mortgage,  in  order  to  evade  his 
liabilities  to  his  wife  and  to  deprive  her  of  her  dower :  Gibson 
V.  Hutchinson,  1 20  Mass.  27. 


INSURANCE. 

In  the  case  of  Rustin  v.  Standard  Life  and  Accident  Co,, 
79  N.  W.  702  (Nebraska),  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiflf,  the 
holder  of  an  accident  policy  issued  by  the  de- 
insnnncc.     fendant  company  which  exempted  the  company 
Over-        from  liability  for  any  accident  caused  by  **  volun- 
Ezcrtion      ^^^  over-exertion ; "  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  and  while  attending  to  his  work,  had  attempted  to  lift 
a  heavy  weight,  and  in  so  doing  had  incurred  the  injury  for 
which  he  sought  to  recover  under  the  policy.     He  testified 
that  he  did  not  estimate  that  the  weight  was  too  heavy  for 
him  to  lift  and  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  lifting  heavier 
weights.     It  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  recover,  as  his 
ri^jht  to  indemnity  was  not  lost  because  the  injury  resulted 
from  over-exertion,  unless  the  over-exertion  was  conscious 
and  intentional.     This   ruling  is  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thorities :  Indemnity  Co.  v  Dorgan,  7  C.  C.  A.  581  ;  Johnson 
v.  Accident  Co.  (Mich.),  T2  N.  W.  1115. 


LIBEL. 

On  reargument,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  has  re- 
versed its  decision  in  McDermott  v.  Union  Credit  Co,,  reported 
What  78  N.  W.  967.  See  79  N.  W.  673.  The  court 
coBilmiiii    ^^^  ^^  *^  former  opinion  that  the  designation  of 

Afcncy       a  merchant  by  the  word  **  slow  "  in  a  commercial 

Reports  agency  catalogue  to  indicate  to  its  patrons  that  the 
person  in  question  did  not  liquidate  his  debts  with  promptitude, 
amounted  to  a  libel. 

The  court  says  in  its  opinion  on  the  reargument :  "  Thus 
considered,  it  by  clear  implication  asserts  that  the  plaintiff  does 
pay  all  his  bills  and  that  he  does  this  without  being  pushed. 
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and  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  claim  in  the  hands  of 
some  one  for  collection  or  taking  judgment  against  him,  and 
that  he  does  not  refuse  payment  of  his  bills  or  break  his 
promises  to  pay ;  neither  does  he  let  his  note,  when  he  gives 
one,  go  to  protest,  nor  is  his  credit  not  recommended ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  pay  promptly  weekly  or 
monthly,  or  always  on  demand.  Our  final  conclusion  is  that, 
thus  considered,  there  is  nothing  in  the  word  '  slow '  that  does 
per  se  injure  a  man's  credit  or  his  reputation  for  integrity  and 
honesty  or  aiTect  his  standing  in  the  community  in  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  his  neighbors.''  It  would  seem  that  this  is 
rather  an  ingenious  explanation  of  a  rather  obvious  termi- 
nolog3^  The  decision  was  dissented  from  by  two  judges. 
What,  perhaps,  influenced  the  decision  as  much  as  an3rthing 
was  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  court  that  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion would  open  the  door  to  a  mass  of  profitless  litigation. 


MORTGAGBS. 

A  mortgage  was  executed  under  agreement  that  it  should 

be  subject  to  a  prior  mortgage  executed  to  a  third  person. 

Priority.      '^^  prior  mortgage  was  subsequently  released 

Rdeue  of     and  a  new  one  substituted  for  the  same  indebted- 

P<»t        n^s.     The    subsequent    mortgagee    thereupon 

*'^"**     claimed  that   his   mortgage  was  thereby  given 

priority.     It  appeared   that  the  junior   mortgagee  was  not 

misled  or  deceived,  and  parted  with  nothing  on  the  faith  of 

the  release  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  senior  mortgagee  agreed 

to  a  change  in  this  security  only  on  condition  that  his  priority 

should  not  be  affected.     Held,  that  the  junior  mortgagee  did 

not  gain  a  priority  by  the  transaction :  Roberts  v.  Doan,  54 

N.  E.  207  (Illinois). 

PLEADING. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska,  in  Chicago^  R.  L  &  P. 

Ry.  Co.  v.  Youngs  79  N.  W.  557,  has  followed  the  rule  laid 

DMtkby      down   by  it  in  Railroad  Co.  v.  VanBusJtirk^  78 

WrongfyiAct.  N.  W.  5 1 4,  and  Railroad  Co.  v.  Bond,  78  N.  W. 

Avcraent  of    7  jq^  to  the  effect  that  in  a  suit  by  an  administrator 

'*      in  behalf  of  the  widow  and  children  of  one  killed 

by  the  wrongful  act  of  another,  it  is  a  sufficient  averment  of 

damage  for  the  declaration  to  set  out  the  relationship  of  the 

parties,  as  a  presumption  of  damage  arises  therefrom.     This 

rule   is   contrary  to   the   general   trend  of  authority  in  this 

country :  Regan  v.  Ry.  Co.,  5 1  Wis.  599.     In  Hurst  v.  Ry.  Co.^ 
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84  Mich.  539,  it  was  held  that  an  averment  merely  of  the 
relationship  of  the  parties  did  not  e\'en  make  out  a  case  for 
nominal  damages.  The  same  rule  is  followed  in  England  in 
construing  Lord  Campbell's  act.  See  English  cases  cited  in 
OrgaU  V.  Ry.,  64  N.  VV.  450. 

These  late  decisions  of  the  Nebraska  court  seem  to  be  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  former  rule  of  that  court  which  was 
in  harmony  with  the  authorities.  See  Electric  Co,  v.  Laughlin, 
45  Neb.  390 ;  OrgaU  v.  Ry,  Co.,  46  Neb.  4.  But  see  City  of 
Friend  v.  Burleigh,  53  Neb.  674,  and  Ry.  Co.  v.  Crow,  54  Neb. 
747.  The  court  recognized  the  departure  from  the  old  rule 
and  justified  it  on  the  ground  that  the  later  ruling  works  more 
substantial  justice. 


PROPERTY. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  gives  its  adherence  to  the 
line  of  cases  which  hold  that  an  agreement  that  one  owner  is 
Party  w«ii,    ^^  build  a  wall,  which  shall  become  a  party  wall, 
covenmnts     and  one-half  of  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  paid  by 
RaniiiBg  wttk  ^^  adjoining  owner,  when  the  latter  uses  it,  runs 
with  the  land  and  passes  to  the  purchaser   or 
assignee  when  the  contract  evinces  such  intention :  Noble  v. 
Kendall,  79  N.  W.  8  lo.     See  to  the  same  effect,  King  v.  Wight, 
155  Mass.  444;  Mott  V.  Oppenheimer,   135  N.  Y.  312;  Roch 
V.  UUman,  104  111.  1 1 ;  Ins.  Co.  v.  Lee  (Minn.),  77  N.  W.  794. 
It  is  held  that,  where  the  provision  of  the  agreement  is  that 
payment  shall  be  made  to  the  party  building  the  wall,  and 
there  are  no  words  indicating  that  the  right  to  receive  pay- 
ment  shall    pass  to  his  assigns,   the   contract   is   personal : 
Sebaldv.  Mulholland,  155  N.  Y.  455  ;    Voightv.  Wallace,  179 
Pa.  520 ;  /oy  v.  Bank,  1  ij  Mass.  60. 


WILLS. 

Tht  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  in  Re  Donges'  Estate,  79  N. 
W.  78'' ,  has  handed  down  a  very  elaborate  opinion  on  the  subject 
.provuiofi  for  ^^  ^  presumed  intestacy  by  reason  of  the  non-pro- 
Aftcr-born  vision  in  a  will  for  after-bom  children.  In  that 
Children  ^^^  j^  appeared  that  the  testator  devised  his  estate 
to  his  V.  itV.  directing  that  she  should  hold  it  until  the  youngest 
of  his  '.  i!Jren,if  any  are  born,  should  attain  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  without  directing  that  it  should  then  go  to  such  chil- 
dren o  making  any  disposition  of  it.  The  court  found  no 
difficul*  •  in  holding  that  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule 
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•that  the  court  will  do  its  utmost  to  ascertain  the  testator's 
intention  and  will  presume  against  an  intestacy  that  this 
operated  as  a  devise  to  the  children  on  the  majority  of  the 
youngest  child.  The  question  then  presented  itself,  whether 
this  was  a  "provision"  for  such  after-bom  children  within  the 
Revised  Statutes,  Section  2286,  which  confer  upon  an  after- 
bom  child  the  share  which  he  would  have  had  in  the  event  of 
intestacy  when  the  parent,  by  his  will,  makes  no  provision  for 
such  child.  The  court  held  that  this  amounted  to  such  a 
provision  as  would  satisfy  the  statutes  and  the  children  should 
take  their  shares  under  the  will  and  not  as  if  the  testator  had 
died  intestate. 

The  cases  on  the  subject  of  non-provision  for  after-bora 
children  are  very  numerous  and  are  usually  of  small  value 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  decided  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  the  object  sought  to  be  attained 
by  the  statutes  of  the  various  states.  The  decision  in  this 
case  is  sustained  by  the  authorities  in  all  jurisdictions  where 
the  statute  has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  such  children 
from  an  apparent  oversight  or  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  tes- 
tator:  See  Mann  v.  Hyde,  171  Mich.  278 ;  Gkfin  v.  HUum^ 
-95  U.S.  59^594. 

In  such  states,  however,  as  Maine  and  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  statute  is  intended  absolutely  to  restrict  a  testator  from 
disinheriting  his  after-bom  children,  such  a  decision  as  that  in 
the  case  cited  would  probably  not  be  reached.  In  such  states 
the  court  is  required  to  go  a  step  further  than  the  court  went 
in  the  principal  case,  and  to  determine  whether  the  provision 
made  by  the  will  is  a  reasonable  provision.  In  HolHngswartKs 
Appeal,  51  Pa.  521,  it  was  held  that  a  gift  of  all  the  testator's 
property  to  his  wife  absolutely  and  the  appointment  of  her  as 
guardian  for  all  his  children,  they  being  committed  to  her 
affection,  judgment  and  discretion  for  their  maintenance, 
education  and  future  provision,  was  not  a  sufficient  provision 
for  the  said  children,  although  the  testator  distinctly  declared 
in  his  will  that  he  so  regarded  it.  It  has  also  been  held  that 
such  a  provision  must  not  be  postponed  or  reversionary: 
Bowen  v.  Hoxie,  137  Mass.  527;  Rhodes  v.  Weldy,  46  Ohio 
St.  234;  Waterman  v.  Hawkins,  6^  Me.  156;  PoUer  v.  Brown^ 
II  R.  I.  232;   WUlard*s  Est,  68  Pa.  327. 
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IN    MEMORIAM. 


In  the  sad  and  untimely  death  of  Mr.  William  H.  Carson,  who 
met  his  fate  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin  at  Belmar;  N.  J.,  on 
August  1 3tb  last,  we  lose  one  of  the  most  promising  members  of 
the  junior  bar  and  a  man  whose  character  stood  for  everything  that 
was  good  and  noble.  We  not  only  feel  his  great  loss  as  a  valuable 
contributor  to  this  magazine  and  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  man  who 
had  the  interests  of  the  University  at  heart  and  as  one  of  the 
staunchest  friends  of  the  Law  Department. 

After  graduating  from  the  Academic  Department  of  John  Hop- 
kins University,  Mr.  Carson  pursued  a  course  of  law  at  Harvard, 
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from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  with  high  honois.  He 
then  associated  himself  with  the  Hon.  Edward  A.  Armstrong,  and 
subsequently  was  appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  Assistant  Prosecutor 
of  the  Pleas  of  Camden  County,  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  filled 
with  great  tact  and  intelligence  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Carson's  connection  with  the  Law  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  began  two  years  ago,  when  he  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  on  law.  Since  then  he  has  conducted  a  very  successful 
course  on  the  ''Law  of  Carriers."  He  was  a  bright  and  intelligent 
man,  with  much  ability  and  a  most  promising  public  career  before 
him.  He  took  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  all  reform  movements, 
and  during  his  incumbency  as  Assistant  Prosecutor,  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  conviction  of  many  violators  of 
the  law. 

His  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  his  many  friends  and  brothers  in  the 
legal  profession,  not  only  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  but 
in  Philadelphia  as  well. 


Constitutionality  of  State  Statute  Imposing  an  Attorney's 
Fee  as  a  Pouce  Regulation  ;  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Atchison^  &*c.^ 
Ry.  v.  Maithews^  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  608  (April  17,  1899),  affirmed 
the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  of  Kansas  (Sess.  Laws,  1885,  p. 
258,  c.  155,  §§  I,  2),  requiring  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  for  the 
plaintiff  to  be  allowed  against  a  railroad  company  for  damages  from 
fire  caused  by  the  operating  of  its  trains,  and  also  changed  the 
rules  of  evidence  in  &vor  of  the  plaintiff  in  such  a  case,  so  that 
mere  proof  of  damage  should  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  n^ligence 
against  the  railroad  in  such  cases.  The  statute  made  no  provision 
for  recovery  by  the  railroad  of  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  case 
it  won  the  suit.  It  was  argued  that  this  was  class  legislation  inas- 
much as  railroads  were  singled  out  and  alone  made  subject  to  such 
penalties,  and,  moreover,  were  denied  equality  before  the  law,  since 
in  such  a  suit,  it  might  in  any  case  lose,  but  in  no  case  recover  an 
attorney's  fee.  The  majority  of  the  court  in  sustaining  the  validity 
of  the  statute  pointed  out  the  two  classes  of  cases  in  which  such 
regulations  had  been  attempted ;  one  being  where  the  imposition 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  for  not  paying  a  debt,  and  the  other 
where  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  police  regulation.  In  the  former 
it  would  not  be  sustained,  while  in  the  latter  it  would  be.  They 
then  decided  that  this  statute  was  a  police  regulation,  in  view  of 
the  great  danger  fix>m  fire  in  a  state  like  Kansas,  and  the  necessity 
of  enforcing  the  utnoost  precautions  to  guard  against  it.  They 
meet  the  argument  that  the  statute  conflicts  with  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  by  pointing  out  that  the  amendment  does  not  forbid 
classification,  and  cite  numerous  cases  to  show  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  classifications  so  long  as  they  were  not  arbitrary. 
One  of  the  most  recent  cases  of  importance  of  this  kind  is  Magaun 
v.  Bank^  170  U.  S.  283  (April  25,  1898),  upholding  a  classifica- 
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tion  of  decedents'  estates  based  purely  on  the  size  of  the  legacies 
therein.  As  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  pointed  out  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  that  case,  such  a  classification  would  seem  to  be  as 
purely  arbitrary  as  it  would  be  possible  to  make  one. 

In  the  present  case  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  (with  whom  concurred 
Mr.  Justice  Brown,  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  and  Mr.  Justice  McKenna) 
delivered  a  dissenting  opinion  in  which  he  discusses  the  question 
at  great  length  and  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  pointing  out  that 
the  inequality  such  a  statute  puts  upon  the  parties  to  such  a  suit, 
and  also  the  way  in  which  railroads  are  picked  out  and  set  apart 
from  other  persons,  natural  and  artificial,  and  denied  rights  given  to 
all  the  otheis.  He  denies  that  this  is  properly  a  police  regulation, 
but  merely  a  penalty,  and  that  the  decision  is  inconsistent  with 
that  of  Ry.  Co,  v.  ElUs^  165  U.  S.  150  (Jan.  18,  1897).  He 
holds  the  classification  of  railroads  as  such  for  purpose  of  imposing 
penalties  to  be  purely  arbitrary.  The  court  seems  to  be  in  a 
hopeless  state  of  confusion  over  this  subject  of  classification  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  for  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  Mr.  Justice 
Brown,  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  and  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  all  con- 
curred in  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  Magoun  Case,  while 
Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  who  dissented  in  the  Magoun  Case,  concurs  in 
the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the  present  case.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  on  a  question  of  such  importance,  and  one  occurring  so  often, 
as  what  is  a  proper  classification  within  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  cannot  formulate 
some  definite  rule  or  policy  and  present  a  united  firont  and  thus 
dispel  doubt  and  discourage  litigation  on  this  troublesome  question. 
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GELPCKE  VERSUS  DUBUQUE. 

PART  III. 
Section  V.— DISCUSSION  OF  THE  CASE  ON  PRINCIPLE. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  in  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  go  deeply  into  the  subject  of  judicial  legislation,  nor  is  such 
its  purpose.  This  work  was  undertaken,  primarily,  to  show 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  holding  two 
inconsistent  positions.  If  we  succeed  in  showing  that,  on  prin- 
ciple, one  of  the  two  must  be  abandoned  we  shall  feel  amply 
repaid.  This  inconsistency  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  section 
on  Jurisdiction.  The  present  section  will  be  devoted  to  an 
endeavor  to  develop  a  little  more  clearly  than  the  cases  dis- 
close the  theory  upon  which  the  courts  have  been  working  to 
reach  the  conclusions  which  we  have  just  noted,  and  to  a 
discussion  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  that  theory. 

What  the  courts  have  said,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  is 
this :  The  legislature  passes  a  law,  which  we  will  call  A,  The 
State  Supreme  Court  interprets  the  law  to  belvalid ;  this  inter- 
pretation which  is  final  and  conclusive,  we  will  call  B.     The 
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two  combine  and  the  law  becomes  AB,  and  is  now  complete. 
Subsequently,  the  court  declares  the  law  void.  This  last 
interpretation  we  will  call  V.  The  question  before  the  court 
was  this :  Are  rights  acquired  under  AB  to  be  lost  by  con- 
struction V,  and  the  court  said  No. 

The  reasoning  runs  about  as  follows :  One  who  relies  upon 
the  faith  of  A  really  relies  upon  the  accuracy  of  an  interpreta- 
tion, which  he  has  himself,  put  upon  the  words  of  the  act 
He  may  think  that  the  act  is  valid,  when  it  is  really  void,  but 
he  cannot  complain  for  a  loss  occurring  through  his  own 
error,  and  is  not,  therefore,  protected.  The  theory  is  that  A 
alone  is  incomplete,  because  the  l^islative  body  in  this  country 
has  no  power,  as  in  Europe,  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  its 
own  statutes,  and  thus  to  guarantee  rights  from  the  moment 
of  their  passage ;  that  no  rights,  therefore,  can  be  acquired 
until  the  proper  court  has  declared  authoritatively  that  the 
law  b  valid.  But  as  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  then  the 
individual  is  fully  protected.  He  is  protected  as  to  A,  because 
the  legislature  cannot  impair  his  contract  by  its  repeal ;  he  is 
protected  as  to  B,  because  the  court  cannot  impair  his  con- 
tract, by  varying  its  ruling  and  declaring  the  law  void.  This, 
in  brief,  is  without  question  what  the  courts  have  laid  down  as 
law,  in  those  cases  which  we  have  examined. 

To  reach  this  conclusion  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  hold 
that  rights  may  be  acquired  under  a  statute  afterwards  de- 
clared to  be  void.  This,  in  turn,  rests  upon  the  theory  that  a 
judicial  decision,  when  it  construes  a  state  statute,  does  not 
merely  interpret,  but  helps  to  make  the  law,  and  that  a  subse- 
quent judicial  decision  altering  that  construction  is  a  '*  law," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  federal  clause  forbidding  the  state  to 
pass  "  laws ' '  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  and  that  the 
federal  courts  may,  for  that  reason,  refuse  to  apply  it.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  principle  at  the  bottom  of  Gelpcki  v.  Dubuque^ 
and  all  the  cases  following  it,  rests  upon  the  assumption,  not 
expressed,  it  is  true,  but  there,  nevertheless,  that  the  function 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  state,  when  determining  the  validity 
or  invalidity  of  a  state  statute,  is,  in  its  nature,  a  legislative  and 
not  a  judicial  function. 
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We  fully  realize  that  we  shall  be  treading  on  very  delicate 
ground  if  we  consider  a  theory  which  recognizes  that  a  court's 
decision  may  partake  of  a  legislative  character.  Most  of  those 
writers  who  have  supported  the  case,  have  carefully  avoided 
the  admission  that  the  decision  involves  this  theory,  or  else 
have  contented  themselves  with  the  simple  statement  that  the 
courts  have  decided  the  matter.  We  do  not  feel  satisfied  to 
stop  at  this  point.  We  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is 
a  more  honest  treatment  of  the  case  to  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  admit  the  principle  in  its  full  significance,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  we  are  desirous  to  see  if  the  rule  can  be  har- 
monized with  the  great  body  of  law,  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

A,  The  rule  in  Gelpcke  v,  Dubuque  has  never  been  disputed 
by  autliority. 

Under  this  phase  of  the  question  we  will  start  with  the 
statement,  upon  which  some  writers  have  been  content  to  rest 
their  support  of  this  case,  that  in  this  country  the  courts  have 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of  law  that  whenever  the  Supreme  Court 
of  a  state  determines  as  to  the  validity  of  a  statute  such  de- 
cision makes  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  state — i.  e,,  it  is  a  decision 
of  a  legislative  character.  In  opposition  to  this  it  is  said  that 
it  is  an  ancient  and  uncontradicted  principle,  that  the  courts 
do  not  make  or  change  the  law,  but  that  they  merely  expound 
and  apply  it ;  therefore,  when  a  decision  is  reached,  the  true 
theory  is  that  the  law  always  was  as  last  expounded.  This 
was  Mr.  Justice  Miller's  great  argument  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque.  He  says  if  the  courts  declare 
a  law  void,  then  it  is  void  absolutely  from  the  beginning,  and 
no  rights  can  be  acquired  under  it. 

As  we  have  shown,  the  courts  have  absolutely  repudiated 
this  view,  for  they  have  enforced  rights  thus  acquired  in  a 
long  line  of  well-considered  opinions.  In  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment advanced  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  and  others,  who  press 
the  general  rule  as  to  the  function  of  courts  and  judges,  it  is 
said  :  "  To  this  general  doctrine  there  is  one  well-established 
exception,  as  follows:  'After  a  statute  has  been  settled  by 
judicial   construction,  the   construction   becomes,   so   far   as 
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contract  rights  are  concerned,  as  much  a  part  of  the  statute 
as  the  text  itself,  and  a  change  of  decision  b,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  same  in  its  eflect  on  contracts  as  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  by  means  of  a  legislative  enactment.'  "^ 

To  this  it  is  replied :  "  But  there  can  be  no  exception  to  a 
universal  and  positive  rule  of  law,  and  unless  you  can  show 
some  reason  for  your  exception  you  cannot  support  it  on  prin- 
ciple." This,  then,  is  now  the  situation— one  side  p<Mnting  to 
a  long  line  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  to  justify  the  excep- 
tion, the  other  citing  a  positive  rule  of  law. 

We  wish,  at  this  point,  to  go  a  step  farther.  We  propose 
to  show  that  the  rule,  as  developed  in  these  cases,  is  not  really 
an  exception  at  all,  because  the  general  rule  adduced  by  Mr. 
Justice  Miller  et  al.  does  not  apply  to  it ;  but  that  is  a  rule, 
absolutely  unique,  concerning  which  there  is  no  authority  ex- 
cept in  this  country. 

The  rule  that  courts  never  make  or  change,  but  only  inter- 
pret, law,  was  imported  into  this  country  from  the  common 
law  of  England.  We  do  not  admit  nor  deny  the  principle  as 
applied  to  the  common  law,  though  we  confess  a  secret  feeling 
of  approval  with  which  we  read  the  language  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish judge  who  declared  that  he,  for  one,  could  not  under- 
stand the  theory  that  the  common  law  had  always  existed, 
unknown  to  man,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  that  the 
courts  were  still  striving  to  find  out  what  it  was ;  and  who 
intimated  his  belief  that  he  himself,  together  with  his  com- 
panions, was  helping  to  make  that  same  common  law. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  we  confine  our  remarks  strictly 
to  cases  where  state  courts  are  interpreting  the  validity  of 
state  statutes,  and  we  say  that  the  rule,  as  existing  in  England, 
has  no  application  to  the  case  where  a  court  is  passing  upon 
the  validity  of  a  state  statute,  because  in  England  the  courts 
have  not^  and  never  have  had^  the  power  to  pass  upon  the 
validity  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  England,  but  of  all  other  countries 
as  well.     Mr.  Hannis  Taylor,  in  his  work  "  The  Origin  and 

^  Ray  V.  Gas  Co.,  supra^  p.  550. 
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Growth  of  the  English  Constitution/'  speaks  of  this  peculiarity 
in  American  law ;  and  we  must  remember  that  the  same  re- 
marks will  apply  to  the  national  and  state  courts,  for  they 
both  have  the  same  constitutional  power  to  judge  of  the 
validity  of  legislation. 

He  says :*  "The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
no  prototype  in  history.  Judicial  tribunals  have  existed  as 
component  parts  of  other  federal  systems,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  court  in  history  that 
has  ever  possessed  the  power  to  finally  determine  the  validity 
of  a  national  law.  Such  a  jurisdiction  necessarily  arises  out 
of  the  American  system  of  constitutional  limitations  upon  the 
legislative  power — a  system  under  which  all  judges,  both 
state  and  federal,  possess  the  power,  in  their  respective  spheres, 
to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  every  law  that  can  emanate  from 
a  state  or  federal  legislature.  In  the  English  system  such  a 
jurisdiction  could  not  exist,  for  the  reason  that  the  English 
Constitution  imposes  no  limitation  upon  its  legislative  assem- 
bly ;  there  is  no  •  higher  law  *  by  which  the  English  courts 
can  test  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Parliament." 

Without,  at  this  point,  going  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  function  of  the  court  in  such  cases  is  actually  legislative  or 
judicial,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  rule  of  law 
adduced  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  these  cases  ought  not  to 
be  given  an  authoritative  position.  To  say  that  in  England 
courts  do  not  make,  but  only  interpret,  the  common  law,  does 
not  prove  that  courts  in  America  do  not  exercise  different 
functions  when  performing  a  different  service. 

Eliminating  that  precedent,  we  have  left  only  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  principle  of  Gelpcke 
V.  Dubuque  has  never  been  questioned  in  that  court.  The 
cases  have  refused  full  recognition  to  the  doctrine  by  disallow- 
ing writs  of  error  to  state  courts,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  last 
section,  but  they  have  not  attempted  to  overturn  the  founda- 
tion principle. 

That  principle  is  a  unique  rule,  developed  exclusively  in  this 

»  4  Bd.  Vol.  I,  p.  73. 
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countr}%  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  our  peculiar  system  of  laws. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  principle  which  we  have  shown  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  is  intrinsically  wrong,  the 
case  must  be  considered  to  be  good  law. 

We  will  ask  a  further  indulgence  at  this  point,  that  we  may 
devote  a  portion  of  this  section  to  the  purpose  of  investigating 
whether  it  may  properly  be  said  that  the  power  to  pass  authori- 
tatively upon  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  an  act  of  legislature 
is  a  power  appertaining  to  the  legislative  department  of  gov- 
ernment, or  whether  it  is  more  correctly  called  a  strictly  judi- 
cial function. 

B.  Is  the  function  cf  American  courts^  when  deciding  as  to 
the  validity  of  legislative  acts,  a  legislative  or  judicial  function  t 

We  shall  discuss  this  question  under  three  topics : 

(i)  The  status  of  the  power  to  negative  legislative  acts  in 

European  countries. 
.  (2)  An  examination  of  the  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the 

Constitution,  as  expressed  in  the  federal  convention. 
(3)  The  manner  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  power  was 

received  by  the  country. 

(i)  The  Status  of  the  Power  to  Negative  Legislative 
Acts  in  European  Countries. 

As  we  are  now  about  to  discuss  the  nature  of  a  power, 
granted  over  one  hundred  years  ago  to  one  department  of  our 
government,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  see  where  that 
power  had  hitherto  rested  in  European  countries,  and  what 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to  its  nature. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  inteipretation  of  laws, 
recognized  by  both  civil  and  common  law. 

(a)  Authentic  interpretation,  which  decides  the  validity  or 

invalidity  of  the  law. 

(b)  Judicial  interpretation,  which,  according  to   certain 

rules,  interprets  the  meaning  of  the  law-making 
power. 
The  first  belongs  to  the  legislative  power;   the  second  to 
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the  judicial.    We  find  this  rule  laid  down  in  "  Merlin's  Reper- 
toire:" 

'^Cist  au  ligislateur  qu'U  appartUnt  naturellentint  dHnter- 
prefer  la  loi:  ejus  est  legefn  interpretari  cujus  est  legem  condere, 
C*est  une  maxime  Hree  du  droit  ronunn,  Quis  enim  {disait 
VEmpereur  Justinien  elans  la  loi  12  C.  de  legibus\  legum  enig- 
mata  solvere  et  aperire  idoneus  esse  videbitur,  nisi  is  cui  soli 
legislatorem  esse  concessum  est.  En  France  nos  rois  se  sont 
toujours  reserve  V interpretation  de  leur  ordonances''^ 

Authentic  interpretation  has  always  been  considered,  in  the 
European  countries,  as  a  function  of  the  supreme  law-making 
power.  It  overrules  the  interpretation  of  judges,  if  the  two 
conflict.  It  is  said  that  this  must  be  true,  otherwise  the  legis- 
lative body  would  be  deprived  of  part  of  its  legitimate  power, 
which  would  thus  be  given  over  to  the  courts. 

The  German  view  is  well  expressed  in  the  case  of  AT.  and 
others  v.  7Xe  Dyke  Board  of  Niedervieland :^  •*  The  constitu- 
tional provision  that  well-acquired  rights  must  not  be  injured, 
is  to  be  understood  only  as  a  rule  for  the  legislative  power 
itself  to  interpret,  and  does  not  signify  that  a  command  given 
by  the  legislative  power  should  be  left  disregarded  by  the 
judge  because  it  injures  well-acquired  rights."  This  power, 
declared  to  belong  to  the  legislative  body,  is,  it  will  be  noted, 
precisely  the  same  which  our  courts  possess  of  determining 
if  the  law  be  contrary  to  "  well-acquired  rights,"  or,  in  other 
words,  if  it  be  in  contravention  of  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  in  their  constitution. 

In  Switzerland,  where  they  have  a  written  constitution  very 
similar  to  ours,  we  find  this  rule  even  more  plainly  laid  down. 
J.  M.  Vincent,  in  his  book  entitled  "  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Switzerland,"*  says :  "  Contrary  to  the  practice  of 
American  courts,  the  Swiss  cantonal  tribunal  does  not  try  acts 
of  the  legislature,  because  the  legislature  is  regarded  as  the 
final  authority  on  its  own  act."     Here  the  function  which  the 

^  Cited  in  Brinton  Coze's  "Judicial  Power  and  Unconstitntional  Legis- 
lation/' p.  60. 
*  Decisions  of  the  Reichsgericht  in  Civil  Causes,  Vol.  IX,  p.  233. 
•P.  34. 
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Swiss  declare  to  be  a  legislative  function  is  exactly  the  same 
which  we  have  delegated  to  our  judiciary — i.  ^.,  the  right  to 
decide  between  the  authority  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
law  enacted  by  the  legislature. 

Turning  now  to  the  country  from  which  we  derive  more 
directly  our  system  of  law,  we  find  the  same  idea  followed 
out  Blackstone^  says:  "But  if  Parliament  will  positively 
enact  a  thing  to  be  done  which  is  unreasonable,  I  know  of  no 
power  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  constitution  that  is  vested 
with  authority  to  control  it ;  and  the  examples  usually  alleged 
in  support  of  this  sense  of  the  rule  do  none  of  them  prove  that, 
where  the  main  object  of  a  statute  is  unreasonable,  the  judges 
are  at  liberty  to  reject  it,  for  that  were  to  set  the  judicial  power 
above  that  of  the  legislature,  which  would  be  subversive  of  all 
government.*'  At  the  same  time,  Blackstone  recognizes  the 
truth  of  the  observation  made  by  Locke,'  where  he  says: 
"  There  still  remains  inherent  in  the  people  a  supreme  power 
to  remove  or  alter  the  legislature,  when  they  find  the  legis- 
lative act  contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them." 

Thus  we  have,  in  all  events,  the  same  situation  as  in  our 
country,  where  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people  ulti- 
mately, but  immediately  in  their  representatives.  And,  in 
this  same  situation,  Blackstone  declares  that  for  the  courts  to 
have  the  power  to  choose  between  the  will  of  the  people  and 
the  will  of  Parliament,  would  be  to  usurp  the  power  of  the 
legislature. 

In  NotUy  v.  Buck?  the  court  say :  •*  The  words  may  prob- 
ably go  beyond  the  intention,  but  if  they  do,  it  rests  with  the 
legislature  to  make  an  alteration ;  the  duty  of  the  court  is  only 
to  construe  and  give  effect  to  the  provisions." 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  an3rthing  approaching  a 
thorough  discussion  of  so  great  a  question  in  this  paper,  but 
enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  illustrate  the  point.  We 
again  recall  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  two  inter- 
pretations, the  authentic  or  the  authoritative,  and  the  purely 

»  Vol.  I,  p.  91. 

'  Of  Parliament,  p.  49. 

*  8  Bam.  &  Cress.  160. 
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judicial.  The  latter  does  not  enter  into  the  discussion,  for  no 
one  questions  the  principles  applied  to  it ;  but  we  have  now 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  leading  countries  of  the  old 
world  have  recognized  with  great  unanimity  that  the  former 
interpretation  belongs  to  the  power  which  makes  the  law. 
Hobbes  says  :  "  The  legislator  is  he  (not  by  whose  authority 
the  law  was  first  made,  but)  by  whose  authority  it  continues  to 
be  law."* 

This  power,  thus  recognized  to  be  legislative  in  its  charac- 
ter, is  in  America  delegated  to  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  states.  The  question  then 
arises :  Is  there  any  ground  for  the  statement  that  this  power, 
when  in  this  country  it  is  given  to  the  courts,  loses  its  legis- 
lative character  and  becomes  purely  a  judicial  function  ?  We 
are  inclined  to  answer  that  question  in  the  negative.  We  are 
unable  to  conceive  how  a  change  of  the  body  which  executes 
the  power  can  change  the  inherent  nature  of  the  power  itself. 

Bowyer  in  his  "  Readings  Before  the  Middle  Temple," 
enunciates  the  theory,  in  pursuance  of  which  so  many  writers 
and  judges  have  said  the  power  of  the  courts  to  pass  upon  the 
validity  of  a  state  statute  is  a  purely  judicial  function.  He 
says:'  "But  the  American  courts  are  invested  with  a  juris- 
diction unknown  to  the  constitution  of  this  country.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  written  constitution, 
erected  by  delegation  of  powers  from  the  people  to  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are 
reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  ...  It 
follows  from  these  fundamental  principles,  which,  indeed,  be- 
long to  every  federal  polity,  that  the  constitution  is  the 
supreme  law  which  is  the  test  of  the  validity  of  all  other 
laws.  And  the  principle  so  well  laid  down  by  Montesquieu, 
that  the  legislative  must  be  separated  from  the  judicial  power, 
applies  to  the  instrument  of  the  constitution.  It  follows  that 
the  power  of  interpreting  the  laws,  vested  in  the  national 
courts,  involves  necessarily  the  function  to  ascertain  whether 

*  Cited  in  Austin's  Jurispnidence,  Vol.  I,  p.  201. 
■  P.  81  et  seq. 
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they  are  conformable  to  the  constitutioa  or  not ;  and  if  not  so 
conformable,  to  declare  them  void  and  inc^rative.  As  the 
constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  judiciary,  in  a  conflict  between  the  constitution 
and  the  laws,  either  of  Congress  or  of  the  state,  to  follow  that 
only  which  is  of  paramount  obligation.  .  .  .  The  judicial 
power  is  thus  made  the  guardian  of  the  constitution.  .  .  . 
This  does  not  imply  a  superiority  of  the  judicial  over  the 
legislative  power,  though  as  a  general  proposition  the  authority 
which  can  declare  the  acts  of  another  void  is  superior  to  the 
one  whose  authority  may  be  declared  void  by  the  former. 
The  theory  of  the  law  on  this  subject  deserves  some  examina- 
tion. The  act  of  a  delegated  authority,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mission or  beyond  the  commission  under  which  it  is  exercised, 
is  void.  DUigenUr  fines  mandati  custodiendi  sunt:  nam  qtd 
ixcidit^  aliud  quid  facere  videtur.  He  who  acts  bqrond  his 
commission,  acts  without  any  authority  from  it.  Now  the 
judicial  power  can  declare  void  the  acts  of  the  legislative 
power,  where  those  acts  are  beyond  the  delegated  power  of 
the  legislature,  and,  therefore,  not  legislative  acts  except  in 
form  only.  Thus  the  judicial  power  is  not  placed  above  the 
legislative  power,  because  the  former  must  obey  the  valid  acts 
of  the  latter." 

This  eminent  writer  first  admits  that  the  power  to  pass  upon 
the  validity  of  legislative  acts  is  in  all  other  countries  a  legis- 
lative function,  then  he  declares  in  America  it  naturally 
belongs  to  the  courts  because 

(a)  The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and 

(b)  The  Federal  Government  is  one  of  delegated  powers. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  American 
courts,  if  exercised  by  English  or  Swiss  or  German  or  French 
courts,  would  be  legislation ;  but,  it  is  said,  it  is  in  America  a 
judicial  function,  because  the  court  does  not  of  its  own  au- 
thority adjudge  the  law  void,  but  merely  chooses  between  two 
laws,  and  enforces  the  one  which  is  paramount. 

To  support  this  distinction  is  to  declare  that  in  all  countries, 
except  the  United  States,  the  legislative  power  is  absolutely 
independent  of  all  constitutional  restriction,  which  is  far  from 
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true.  In  Switzerland  they  have  a  written  constitution  very 
similar  to  ours.  The  people  are  recognized  fully  as  the 
sovereign  power.  What  then  is  the  function  of  the  legislature 
of  Switzerland  ?  It  determines,  as  a  matter  of  interpretation, 
that  a  particular  law  is  consistent  with  the  written  constitution, 
when  it  passes  that  law.  This  interpretation  is  authoritative 
and  final.  The  same  function  is  exercised  by  the  legislature 
of  Germany  as  we  have  seen.  The  legislature  first  decides 
that  a  law,  if  passed,  will  be  consistent  with  "  well-acquired 
rig^hts,"  then  it  passes  the  law.  This  interpretation  is  nothing 
but  a  balancing  of  the  proposed  law  against  the  acknowledged 
limitations  imposed  by  the  German  Constitution.  In  England, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  law  recognizes  the  ultimate 
sovereignty  to  be  in  the  people.  It  also  recognizes  Parlia- 
ment to  be  the  supreme  legislative  power ;  but  by  no  means 
does  this  mean  that  Parliament  is  actually  unlimited.  Its 
acts  must  conform  to  the  English  Constitution,  as  evidenced 
by  that  great  body  of  definite  and  clear,  though  unwritten, 
precedents.  It  is  said  that  Parliament  technically  has  the 
power  to  pass  any  law,  no  matter  how  unreasonable ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  conceded  that  practically  Parliament 
cannot  do  that,  because,  as  Locke  says,  the  people  would 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  which  they  have  proven  them- 
selves unworthy.  Because  the  English  people  do  not  possess 
the  machinery  which  we  do,  their  power  is  not  any  the 
less  real,  nor  any  the  less  potent.  Now  when  Parliament 
goes  to  pass  a  law,  what  does  it  do  ?  It  frames  the  bill,  and 
then  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  authoritatively  interpret, 
decides  that  the  law  will  be  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the 
British  people. 

This  is  done  both  by  debate  in  the  House  of  Parliament, 
and  by  obtaining  the  opinions  of  judges,  who  not  only  sit  in 
Parliament  for  that  purpose,  but  are  expressly  called  in  to 
give  their  opinions  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  act  is  passed  upon  just  as  much 
as  if  Parliament  first  blindly  passed  it,  and  then  delegated  the 
authoritative  power  to  inteipret  to  a  court.  The  act  of  pass- 
ing the  law  decides  both  points  as  a  finality.     Is  this  any  less 
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ml  interpretation  of  a  statute  than  the  inteipretation  which 
we  exercise  in  this  country  ? 

We  confiess  our  inability  to  see  the  distinction  contended  for 
by  Mr.  Bowyer.  The  constitution  is  recognized  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  in  each  of  the  four  countries  which 
we  have  mentjoned,  and  in  at  least  two  written  constitutions 
are  ixprtsdy  decUtnd  to  t>e  the  supreme  authority.  As  we 
have  shoivn,  the  act  of  interpretation,  as  performed  by  the 
legislatures  of  those  countries,  is  in  its  nature  the  same  in  all 
respects  as  is  performed  in  America  by  the  courts.  In  both 
cases  the  interpretation  is  a  determination  between  two  laws : 
the  constitution  and  the  will  of  the  legislative  body,  expressed 
on  the  one  hand  by  a  bill  framed,  on  the  other,  by  a  law 
passed.  In  the  one  case  the  power  to  interpret  its  own  laws 
is  recognized  to  be  inherent  in  the  legislative  body.  In  the 
other,  that  power  is  taken  away  from  the  legislature  by  the 
people  and  given  to  the  judiciary.  Does  that  make  it  less  a 
legislative  power  ?  We  are  unable  to  see  how  the  instrument 
by  which  the  power  is  executed  can  change  its  inherent  nature. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Bowyer  says  that  contraiy  to  Euro- 
pean governments,  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  purely  delegated  powers.  We  believe  this 
difference  to  be  mainly  one  of  degree,  in  that  the  limits  beyond 
which  our  governmental  acts  cannot  be  carried,  are  more 
sharply  defined,  but  we  will  avoid  the  whole  discussion  by 
again  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  only 
with  the  power  of  a  state  court  to  declare  a  state  statute  void, 
and  that  the  state  governments  are  governments  not  of  dele- 
gated, but  of  inherent  powers.  Mr.  Bowyer's  remarks  upon 
this  point  have  no  application  to  our  discussion. 

We  respectfully  submit  at  this  point  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

(a)  T^  power  given  to  ike  Supreme  Courts  of  the  Untied 
States  and  of  the  several  states^  to  authoritativefy  interpret  laws 
passed  by  their  respective  legislatures^  is  precisely  t/ie  same  power 
as  that  exercised  by  tlu  legislative  bodies  of  Europe^  i.  <.,  the 
power  to  decide  between  the  expressed  will  of  the  legislature^  and 
the  constitution  of  tlu  state. 
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(b)  This  power  is  recognized  in  all  nations,  except  the  United 
States,  to  belong,  as  of  inlurent  rigfU^  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment  of  government. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  all  this  discussion  is  quite 
apart  from  the  right  of  any  court,  when  applying  a  statute,  to 
judicially  determine  the  meaning  of  its  words. 

(2)  An  Examination  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Framers 
OF  the  Constitution,  as  Expressed  in  the  Federal  Con- 
vention. 

After  this  rather  limited  discussion,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  power  to  authoritatively  determine  be- 
tween the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  and  a  law  passed  by 
the  legislative  body  of  that  land,  has  always  in  Europe  been 
deemed  to  be  a  power  appertaining  to  the  legislature.  Keep- 
ing that  thought  in  mind,  we  now  desire  to  devote  a  portion 
of  this  section  to  a  brief  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  courts  were  granted  these  extraordinary  powers.  In  con- 
ducting this  investigation,  three  things  will  be  considered  : 

(a)  The  end  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had 

in  view. 

(b)  Methods   proposed,  by  which   it   was   intended   to 

accomplish  this  result. 

(c)  The  clause  or  clauses  in  the  Constitution,  by  virtue 

of  which,  the  courts  obtained  the  power  to  pass 
upon  the  validity  of  legislative  acts. 

(a)  The  End  which  this  Pra^mers  op  the  Constitution  had  in 
View. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  purpose  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  during  the  debates  and  proposals 
culminating  in  the  delegation  of  the  whole  question  to  the 
judicial  department.  This  intention  was,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion most  often  heard,  "to  put  a  check  upon  the  legislative 
dq>artment.*' 

The  statesmen  of  that  day  had  had  a  severe  object  lesson 
of  the  evils  that  could  be  inflicted  by  an  unlimited  legislative 
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body,  and  they  determined  to  provide  against  a  repetition  of 
the  experience. 

It  had  already  been  provided  in  the  proposed  constitution, 
that  the  powers  of  the  legislature  should  be  exercised  only 
within  certain  limits,  but  it  was  recognized  that  this  was  not 
sufficient.  It  is  true  we  find  occasional  references  to  the 
power  of  the  courts  in  such  cases,  but  it  is  plain  that  the 
members  of  the  convention  fully  realized  that,  without  more, 
the  legislative  department  would  be  dangerously  powerful, 
because  they  still  retained  the  power  to  decide,  whether  their 
action  was,  in  fact,  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  As  will  be 
shown  later,  various  plans  were  brought  forward  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  i.  /.,  to  make  some  power,  outside  of  the 
legislature  itself,  the  judge  of  the  validity  of  its  laws. 

Now,  if,  as  is  sometimes  contended,  the  decision  of  this 
question  is  purely  a  judicial  one,  why  was  any  further  guar- 
antee necessary?  The  same  constitutional  limitations,  which 
we  have  to-day,  had  already  been  drafted.  The  courts  were 
provided  for,  and  to  them  it  was  proposed,  of  course,  to  give 
full  judicial  power.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
idea  that  the  legislature  was  the  natural  interpreter  was  present 
in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  framing  the 
Constitution. 

This  is  indicated  by  the  language  of  Mr.  Bedford,  when 
discussing  a  proposed  check  on  the  legislature.  The  report 
reads :  "  Mr.  Bedford  was  opposed  to  every  check  on  the 
legislature,  even  the  council  of  revision  first  proposed.  He 
thought  it  would  be  sufficient  to  mark  out  in  the  Constitution  the 
boundaries  to  tJte  legislative  authority,  which  would  give  all  the 
requisite  security  to  the  rights  of  the  other  departments.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  were  the  best  judges  of  what  was 
for  their  interest,  and  ought  to  be  under  no  external  control 
whatever.  The  two  branches  would  produce  a  sufficient  control 
within  the  legislature  itself}  Mr.  Bedford  said,  "It  would  be 
sufficient  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  to  the  legislative  au- 
thority" in  the  Constitution,  and  gave  as  his  reasons,  that  in 
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his  opinion  the  rq>resentatives  of  the  people  are  the  best 
interpreters  of  legislative  acts.  Clearly  Mr.  Bedford  thought 
that  in  the  absence  of  express  provisions  to  the  contrary,  the 
legislature  would  be  the  interpreter.  We  conclude  that  the 
convention  recognized  that  some  express  provision  must  be 
inserted,  in  order  to  take  away  from  the  legislature  inherent 
right  to  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  its  own  laws. 

(b)  Methods  P&ofosbd  by  which  it  was  Intended  to  Accom- 
plish THE  Result. 

The  first  problem  that  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to 
their  minds,  was  how  to  force  the  states  to  observe  the  con- 
stitutional restraints  laid  upon  them.  They  seemed  to  recog- 
nize that  the  extent  of  the  constitutional  restraints  was  to  be 
judged  by  the  legislative  department.  The  question  was,  by 
which  one,  the  national,  or  the  state.  Mr.  Langdon,  when  a 
proposition  to  give  this  power  to  the  federal  legislature  was 
before  the  convention,  said :  "  He  was  in  favor  of  the  propo- 
sition. He  considered  it  as  resolvable  into  the  question, 
whether  the  extent  of  the  national  Constitution  was  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  general  or  state  governments y  *  He  seemed  to  recog- 
nize but  the  two  alternatives. 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  and  recognizing  this  principle, 
the  following  resolution,  embodied  in  the  Virginia  plan,  was 
proposed  to  the  convention  by  Mr.  Randolph : 

''Resolved  .  .  .  that  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be 
empowered  ...  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several 
states  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the  national  legislature^ 
the  articles  of  the  Union,  or  any  treaty  subsisting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Union."* 

This  proposition,  to  vest  the  power  of  determining  the 
extent  of  the  federal  limitations  in  the  national  legislature, 
was  upheld  in  the  most  determined  manner  by  such  men  as 
Madison,  Jefferson  (who  first  proposed  it),  Randolph  and 
Pinckney.     Their  support  of  this  proposition  shows  that  they 
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only  on  Sq>tember  r5th.  On  that  day  the  committee  laid 
before  the  convention  a  substitute  for  Artide  I,  Section  lo, 
which,  after  providing  that  no  state  should  lay  any  imposts  or 
duties  on  imports,  etc.,  etc.,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
concluded :  "  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision 
and  control  of  Congress."  ^  This  was  a  last  attempt  to  give 
to  Congress  precisely  the  power  which  the  courts  of  the  sev- 
eral states  and  of  the  United  States  now  exercise.  The  motion 
¥ras  lost  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  three. 

This  discussion  of  the  legislative  negative  is  here  given  to 
show  that,  at  first,  the  men  who  composed  the  convention 
thought  only  of  giving  the  discriminating  power  to  a  legisla- 
tive body.  That  they  abandoned  the  means  on  account  of 
procedural  difficulties,  mainly,  and,  keeping  the  same  object 
before  them,  delegated  this  power  to  the  judiciary.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  thus  depriving  the  state  legislatures  of  the 
interpretation  of  their  own  laws,  was  to  limit  their  power  still 
further  than  could  be  done  merely  by  constitutional  restric- 
tions, the  extent  of  which  they  had  the  power  to  judge.  As 
this  power  was  taken  from  a  legislative  body,  it  must  have 
been  a  legislative  power.  Giving  it  to  the  judiciary  did  not 
make  it  a  judicial  power. 

This  was,  perhaps^  the  critical  point  in  thej  history  of  this 
important  question,  when  the  eminent  founders  of  our  Consti- 
tution, though  recognizing  the  character  of  the  power  with 
which  they  were  dealing,  by  a  wise  and  provident  policy, 
took  it  away  from  the  legislative  department  of  government 
and  gave  it  to  another  department  of  co-ordinate  authority, 
thus  permitting  the  one  to  be  a  check  upon  the  other,  consti- 
tuting the  judiciary  the  perpetual  safeguard  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  protecting  them  against  arbitrary  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  legislature. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  had  the  legislative  nega- 
tive become  a  part  of  our  Constitution,  the  power  of  authori- 
tative interpretation  of  its  own  laws  would  have  been  given  to 
Congress,  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  legislative  power;   and 
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would  have  been  left  in  the  state  legislatures  where  it  already 
was,  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  sovereignty  of  the  state.  But, 
having  once  decided  that  the  judiciary  could  be  entrusted  with 
so  great  a  power  to  revise  and  check  the  acts  of  the  legislature, 
the  conclusion  was  natural  and  logical,  that  it  should  be  given 
that  power  in  all  cases. 

One  other  proposition  should  be  discussed  before  we  take 
up  the  question  of  the  actual  delegation  of  this  power,  and 
that  is  the  effort  to  establish  a  revisory  council,  composed  of 
executive  and  judges,  who  should  pass  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  proposed  laws.  The  measure  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Madison.  It  provided  that  "  every  bill  which  shall  have 
passed  the  two  houses,  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be 
severally  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  revision  of  each." 
It  also  made  provision  for  passage,  in  spite  of  disapproval,  by 
certain  specified  majorities. 

We  wish,  particularly,  to  call  attention  to  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Mercer,  who  "  heartily  approved  the  motion.  It  is  an 
axiom  that  the  judiciary  ought  to  be  separate  from  the  legis- 
lative ;  but  equally  so  that  it  ought  to  be  independent  of  that 
department.  The  true  policy  of  the  axiom  is,  that  legislative 
usurpation  and  oppression  may  be  obviated.  He  disapproved 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  judges,  as  expositors  of  the  Constitution, 
should  have  authority  to  declare  a  law  void.  He  thought  laws 
ought  to  be  well  aftd  cautiously  made,  and  then  to  be  uncon- 
frollabUy  *  Mr.  Morris  favored  the  motion.  "  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Mercer,  as  to 
the  power  of  the  judges  to  set  aside  the  law.  He  thought  no 
such  power  ought  to  exist.  He  was  at  the  same  time,  at  a 
loss  what  expedient  to  substitute.  The  justiciar  of  Arragon, 
he  observed,  became  by  degree  the  law-giver."' 

The  remarks  of  these  members  lead  us  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  both  considered  that  this  power,  about 
to  be  given  to  the  courts,  was  a  legislative  power,  and  that 
they,  for  that  reason,  disapproved  of  it.     It  is  clear  that  the 
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idea  was  one  comparatively  new,  and  the  members  had  not 
yet  concluded  that  it  vras  a  wise  step.  Mr.  Madison  £ivored 
giving  to  the  judiciary  this  power^  but  put  his  opinion  on  the 
ground  of  utility,  without  replying  to  Mr.  Mercer's  suggestion 
that  they  ought  not  to  have  the  power  for  a  priori  reasons. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Mercer's  sug^^estion 
that  laws  should  "  be  well  and  cautiously  made/'  with  advice 
by  judges,  and  then  be  uncontrollable,  is  one  eminently  rea- 
sonable and  extremely  difficult  to  answer.  It  would,  at  least, 
have  the  merit  of  precluding  the  possibility  of  cases  similar  to 
Gelpcke  V.  Dubuque  ever  arising. 

However,  the  motion  to  provide  a  revisory  council  of  judges 
to  examine  laws  before  their  passage,  was  lost,^  and  thus  it 
seemed,  at  last,  to  be  definitely  settled  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  laws  should  be  given  to  the  courts. 

(c)  ThB  (XaUSS  or  Ci,AUSBS  in  THB  CONSXxniTION,  BY  ViRTOS  OF 

WHICH  THB  Courts  Obtainbd  the  Powrr  to  Pass  upon  thb  Vauditv 

OF  LBGISLATrVB  ACTS. 

The  importance  of  this  question,  as  a  means  of  determining 
the  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  If  the  power  was  not  directly  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  upon  the  courts,  this  would  be  competent 
evidence  that  the  framers  were  of  the  opinion  that  no  such 
express  delegation  was  necessary;  but  that  the  courts  already 
possessed  the  power,  as  a  strictly  judicial  function.  We  do 
not  find  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  discussion,  whether  this 
power  was  expressly  given  or  not,  in  view  of  the  very  able 
and  exhaustive  book  upon  the  subject  which  has  decided  the 
question  for  us.  Mr.  Brinton  Coxe,  after  a  most  searching 
analysis  of  the  Constitution  and  the  opinions  of  its  founders, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  framers  did  intend,  and 
did  actually  confer,  express  authority  upon  the  courts  to  de- 
clare laws  invalid.' 

The  clauses  which  confer  this  power  are  two  in  number. 
Paragraph  2,  Article  VI,  which  lays  upon  the  state  courts  the 
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duty  to  decide  between  national  and  state  laws,  and  Section 
2,  Article  III,  which  extends  the  judicial  power  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Coxe  observes  *'  From  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  it  ap- 
pears that  paragraph  2,  VI,  and  the  beginning  of  section  2, 
III,  have  a  common  origin.  This  (act  is  of  much  importance 
in  any  commentary  upon  the  Constitution.  It  is  especially 
important  in  this  essay,  which  makes  the  following  conten- 
tions concerning  those  constitutional  texts  : 

(i)  In  part  IV  of  the  Historical  Commentary,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  the  two  texts 
were  closely  connected  in  the  framing  thereof,  and  that  the 
framers  intentionally  framed  them,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  each 
other. 

(2)  In  the  Textual  Commentary,  it  is  contended  that,  inde- 
pendent of  the  extra-textual  evidence,  the  two  texts  can  be 
shown  to  be  so  intimately  related,  that  they  are  twin  texts." ^ 

As  we  have  seen,  paragraph  2  of  Article  VI  was  adopted 
without  dissent,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  legislative 
negative,  and  as  Mr.  Coxe  declares,  as  a  substitute  therefor. 
The  clause  giving  to  the  judiciary  power  to  decide  all  cases 
arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  was  not  adopted 
nor  even  proposed  until  August  2'jth,  after  it  had  become  evident 
to  the  members  of  tJu  convention  tliat  no  otiier  practicable  plan 
could  be  adopted  for  enforcing  obedience  to  tlte  Constitution, 

On  that  day  Dr.  Johnson  moved  to  insert  the  words  ''this 
Constitution  and  the"  before  the  word  "laws,"  in  the  clause 
which  is  now  Article  III,  Section  2} 

That  this  vested  a  great  and  unusual  power  in  the  courts, 
was  realized.  "Mr.  Madison  doubted  whether  it  was  not 
going  too  far,  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  generally 
to  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  whether  it  ought 
not  to  be  limited  to  cases  of  a  judiciary  nature.  The  right 
of  expounding  the  Constitution,  in  cases  not  of  this  nature, 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  that  department."  No  one  remark- 
ing upon  this  point,  the  motion  was  passed  without  dissent,  to 
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make  the  alteration  proposed,  the  reporter  observing  that  it 
was  understood  by  the  members  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  was  limited  to  cases  of  a  judiciary  nature. 

In  this  manner  was  granted  to  the  courts  a  power  never 
before,  in  the  history  of  the  worlds  granted  to  a  judicial  body. 

Mr.  Madison  vas  still  not  satisfied  as  to  his  point,  and 
moved  "to  strike  out  the  beginning  of  the  third  section,  *The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court/  and  to  insert  the  words 
'the  judicial  power/""  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  convention  apparently  realized  that  they  had  given  to 
the  courts  a  power  which  might  be  exercised  in  cases  "not  of 
a  judiciary  nature/'  and  Mr.  Madison  was  anxious  that  it 
should  be  limited  to  cases  of  that  nature.  This  was  the  pur- 
pose of  his  last  motion.  The  tables  were  now  turned.  The 
convention  had  been  considering  a  means  of  checking  the  legis- 
lature. They  decided  to  give  a  part  of  the  legislative  prerogative 
to  the  courts.  Fears  now  arose  whether  they  had  not  gone 
too  far  in  giving  to  the  courts  the  right  to  expound  the  Con- 
stitution in  all  cases..  It  was  then  suggested  that  the  courts 
should  only  use  this  power  in  cases  "of  a  judiciary  nature." 
If  the  courts  had  no  powers  given  them  except  those  usually 
appertaining  to  courts,  it  would  of  course  be  an  absurdity  to 
speak  of  limiting  their  action  to  cases  of  a  "judiciary  nature." 
It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Madison's  remark  and  the  assent  of  the 
Assembly  to  it,  that  they  fully  realized  that  they  had  given 
to  the  judicial  department  a  power,  which  might  be  used  not 
only  outside  of  the  usual  field  of  judicial  action,  but  also 
outside  of  the  field  in  which  the  framers  intended  it  to  be 
exercised 

For  this  reason,  they  took  additional  precautions  that  the 
courts  might  not  unduly  encroach  upon  the  legislature  by 
refusing  to  sanction  laws  which  they  might  think  to  be  im- 
proper. That  their  fears  were  not  groundless,  is  seenTrom 
an  examination  of  an  ever-increasing  multitude  of  cases  in 
the  state  courts,  where  these  "judicial  bodies"  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  declare  laws  void,  because  they  are  opposed 
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to  the  '* inalienable  rights"  which  belong  to  eveiy  citizen.^ 
The  eviclent  meaning  of  the  Cramers  was  that  this  quast-l^;is- 
lative  power  should  not  be  exercised^  except  where  there  was 
a  clear  conflict  between  tbe  G>nstitution  and  the  law. 

(3)  T|iE  Manner  in  which  the  Exercise  of  the  Power 
WAS  Received  by  the. Country. 

Before  finally  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it.  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  see  how  the  exercise  of  this  power  was 
.viewed  in  cases  in  which  it  was  6rst  actually  applied.  We 
^nnot  better  sununarize  the  matter  than  by  a  quotation  from 
the  address  of  Mr.  Battle,  delivered  before  the  Supreme  Court 
3ench  and  Bar  of  North  Carolina.  He  says,  **  These,  our 
earliest  judges,,  are  entitled  to  the  eminent  distinction  of  con- 
testing with  Rhode  Island,  the  claim  of  being  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  decide  that  the  courts  havethe  power  and 
jjuty  to  declare  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  is  unconstitutional^  to  be  null  and  void.  The  doctrine 
is  SQ  familiar  to  us,  so .  universally  acquiesced  ^in,  that  it  is 
x^flficult  for  tis  to  realize  that  when  it  was  first  nu>oted,  the 
judges  who  had  the  courage  to  declare  it,  were  fiercely 
denounced  asi  usurpers  of  power.  .  Speight,  atf.erwardsgov- 
lernor,  voiced,  a  common  notion,  when  he  declared  that 'the 
state  was  subject  to  three  individuals,  who  united  in  their  own 
persona  tbe  l^slative  and  judicial  power,  which 'ho  nlonarch 
in  England  enjoys,  which  would  be  more  despotic  than  the 
Roman.  Triumvirate,  and  equally  insufferable.'  In  Rhode 
Island  the  iegiskture  refused  to  re-elect  judges  who  decided 
an  act,  jcontraiy  to  their  charter,  to  be  null  and  void.  In 
Ohio,  in  1807,  judges  who  had  made  a  similar  decision  were 
impeached,  and  a  m^'oiity,  but  not  two-thirds,  voted  to  con- 
vict them.  .  .  .  New  York  follows  with  a  similar  decision  in 
1791.  South  Caroluia  in  1792.  Maryland  in  1802.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  MaHmry  v.  Madison 
in  1801."* 

'  See  Godcharles  v,  Wigeman,  1x3  Pa.  431 ;  State  v.  Goodwill,  33  W. 
Va.  179 ;  ^^  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  98. 
"  103  N.  C,  472-3« 
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Although  in  a  few  isolated  cases  these  powers  had  been 
exercised  by  state  courts  before  the  Revolution,  that  they 
could  not  UgUimateiy  be  exercised  without  express  power 
given  by  the  Constitution,  seems  to  be  clear.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  fierce  assault  which  was  made  upon  those  judges, 
who  dared  to  assume  this  function  prior  to,  or  immediately 
following,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  objections 
were  put  upon  the  ground  that  the  function  was  a  legislative 
one.  The  power  was  defended,  not  on  the  theory  that  it  was 
one  naturally  belonging  to  the  judiciary,  so  much  as  that 
there  was  in  America  no  other  body  competent  or  appropriate 
to  discharge  this  duty. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  this  power  was  recog- 
nized by  its  defenders  to  be  one,  not  inherently  belonging  to 
the  courts,  but  a  "  legislative  judicial  power  "  granted  to  them 
by  the  Constitution.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  whose  opinion 
in  Marbury  v.  Madison  is  most  often  quoted  to  show  that  he 
considered  this  to  be  a  judicial  function,  said,  while  arguing 
the  case  of  Warf  v.  KnowlUm}  ''  The  legislative  authority  of 
any  country  can  only  be  restrained  by  its  own  municipal  con- 
stitution. This  is  a  principle  that  springs  from  the  very 
nature  of  society ;  and  the  judicial  auikariiy  can  have  no  righi 
to  question  the  vaHdiiy  of  a  law,  unless  such  a  jurisdiction  is 
expressly  given  by  the  Constitution.'' 

As  Mr.  Marshall  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  those 
men  who  conferred  this  power,  he  above  all  others  should 
have  known  its  nature.  His  decision  in  Marbury  v.  Madison 
does  not  contradict  this  view.  He  recognized  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  court  to  decide  between  the  law  and  the  Consti- 
tution, because  he  believed  that  power  to  have  been  conferred. 
He  says  "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  extended 
to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution. 

•«  Could  it  be  the  intention  of  those  who  gave  this  power  to 
say  that,  in  using  it,  the  Constitution  should  not  be  looked 
into  ?  That  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  should  be 
decided  without  examining  the  instrument  under  which  it  arises  ? 
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**  This  is  too  extravagant  to  be  maintained."  * 
Mr.  McMurtrie  held  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Marshall  as  to 
the  original  nature  of  the  power,  but  he  difiered  with  him  as 
to  whether  it  had  been  properly  conferred.  He  says  in  his 
observations :  *'  Let  me  ask  whence  is  derived  this  power  that 
we  are  now  discussing,  that  of  declaring  void  a  legislative  act  ? 
Was  such  a  political  power  ever  heard  of  before  ?  Did  any 
state  ever  grant  to  its  judicial  functionaries  the  power  of 
declaring  and  enforcing  the  limits  of  its  own  sovereignty? 
What  state  before  conferred  on  a  court  of  justice,  in  deter- 
mining the  rights  of  two  suitors,  as  a  mere  incident,  and 
without  a  hearing  on  behalf  of  the  state,  the  power  to  deter- 
mine that  its  l^islative  acts,  approved  and  sanctioned  by  all 
its  statesmen  for  thirty  years,  had  always  been  mere  nullities 
— nullities  ad  imtiof"*  Mr.  McMurtrie,  however,  finally 
admits  that  such  a  power  was  granted,  though  he  thinks 
improperly. 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Judidaiy 
System,  in  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Breckenridge  gave  expression 
to  his  opinion  that  the  power  given  to  the  courts  was  a  legis- 
lative power,  and  disapproved  of  it  for  that  reason.  He  said :  * 
''  To  make  the  Constitution  a  practical  system,  the  power  of 
the  courts  to  annul  the  laws  of  Congress  cannot  possibly  exist. 
My  idea  of  the  subject,  in  a  few  words,  is  that  the  Constitution 
intended  a  separation  only  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  three  great 
departments,  giving  to  each  the  exclusive  authority  of  acting 
on  the  subjects  committed  to  each :  That  each  are  intended  to 
revolve  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  orbits,  are  re^onsible 
for  their  own  motion  only ;  and  are  not  to  direct  or  control 
the  course  of  others.  That  those,  for  example,  who  make  the 
laws,  are  presumed  to  have  an  equal  attachment  to,  and  interest 
in,  the  Constitution  are  equally  bound  by  oath  to  support  it, 
and  have  an  equal  right  to  give  a  construction  to  it  That 
the  construction  of  one  department  of  the  powers  particularly 

*  I  Cr.  178-9. 

'  P.  13,  14, 15,  cited  in  Coxe  on  Judicial  Power  and  Unconstitational 
Legislation. 

*  IV.  EUiot's  Debates,  444- 
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vested  in  that  department,  is  of  as  high  authority,  at  least,  as 
the  construction  given  to  it  by  any  other  department ;  that  is, 
it  is  in  fact  more  competent  to  that  department,  to  which 
powers  are  exclusively  confided,  to  decide  upon  the  proper 
exercise  of  those  powers,  than  any  other  department  to  which 
such  powers  are  not  entrusted,  and  who  are  not  consequently 
under  such  high  and  responsible  obligations  for  their  constitu- 
tional exercise ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  legislature  would  have 
an  equal  right  to  annul  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  founded 
on  their  construction  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  courts  would 
have  to  annul  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  founded  on  their 
construction. 

''Although,  therefore,  the  courts  may  take  upon  them  to 
give  decisions  which  go  to  impeach  the  constitutionality  of  a 
law,  and  which  for  a  time  may  obstruct  its  operation,  yet 
I  contend  that  such  a  law  is  not  the  less  obligatory,  because 
the  organ  through  which  it  is  to  be  executed  has  refused  its 
aid." 

This  quotation  well  expresses  the  views  of  those  who  oppose 
this  system  of  interpreting  laws  proposed  by  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  in  defence,  thus  replies  to  this  view  in  the 
Federalist:  ^  "  If  it  be  said  that  the  legislative  body  are  them- 
selves the  constitutional  judges  of  their  own  powers,  and  that 
the  construction  they  put  upon  them  is  conclusive  upon  the 
other  departments,  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  cannot  be  the 
natural  presumption,  where  it  is  not  to  be  recollected  from  any 
particular  provisions  in  the  Constitution.     It  is  not  otherwise 
to  be  supposed  that  the  Constitution  could  intend  to  enable 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  substitute  their  will  to  that 
of  their  constituents. " 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Hamilton  does  not  deny  the  nature  of 
the  power,  but  declares  that  in  a  government  where  the  legis- 
lative power  is  limited,  it  must  be  that  the  power  to  judge  of 
their  own  laws  shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  limited.  While  this  is  not  strictly  true  (a  con- 
stitution operating  only  on  the  conscience  of  the  legislature 

»  LXXVIII,  p.  426. 
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being  a  very  powerful  check),  yet  the  founders  of  the  Consti- 
tution deemed  it  necessary  for  their  security,  that  this  should 
be  done.  With  this  thought  in  mind  they  cast  about  for  a 
co-ordinate  department  in  which  to  deposit  the  legislative 
power  which  they  were  withholding  from  the  legislative 
department,  and  naturally  decided  upon  the  judiciary,  which, 
as  is  easily  seen,  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  such  a  task.  This 
is  the  thought  expressed  by  Hamilton  when  he  says,  "The 
interpretation  of  the  laws  is  the  proper  and  peculiar  province 
of  the  courts." 

We  conclude,  after  this  cursory  examination  of  the  debates 
and  writings  of  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  our  Con- 
stitution. 

( 1 )  'Fhey  recognized  that  the  power  to  interpret  authoritatively 
the  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  was  a  power  naturally  belong- 
ing to  that  body, 

(2)  They  desired  to  withhold  that  power  from  the  legislattire 
in  order  to  further  limit  that  department. 

(3)  They  finally  made  provision  for  this  power  to  be  vested 
in  the  judiciary,  because  that  department  was  deemed  best  fitted 
to  carry  out  this  purpose. 

We  close  the  discussion  by  remarking,  once  more,  that 
as  the  power  is  in  its  nature  a  legislative  power,  it  is  not 
changed  because  it  is  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the 
judiciary. 

C.  Concluding  obserifations .  ^ 

We  now  approach  the  end  of  the  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque.  As  we  have  previously 
pointed  out,  the  case  rests  upon  the  theory  that  the  function 
of  state  courts  when  declaring  legislative  acts  void,  is  of  a 
legislative  character.  This  section  has  been  devoted  to  an 
investigation  of  the  soundness  of  that  theory.    We  have  shown 

( i)  Tlutt  ifi  all  nations  except  the  United  States  the  power  to 
interpret  their  own  laws  actually  belongs  to  the  legislative 
department. 

(2)   Tliat  the  power  granted  to  the  courts  by  the  federal  Con- 
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stituHon  was  recogmzed,  by  Us  framers,  to  be  a  legislative- 
jueUcial  power. 

In  considering  the  second  point,  we  have  discussed  more 
particularly  the  federal  courts.  The  same  reasoning,  however, 
will  apply  to  the  state  courts,  even  more  forcibly.  First, 
because  state  constitutions  are  modelled  after  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, and,  secondly,  because  the  state  governments  are 
inherent  sovereignties. 

When  we  conclude  that  the  function  of  declaring  acts 
invalid  is  a  legislative  function,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  is  not  performed  in  a  judicial  manner.  From  its  very 
nature,  it  must  be.  In  countries  where  the  legislature  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  interpret  its  own  laws,  it  always  calls  in 
the  aid  of  judges  to  assist  it  in  determining  between  the  law 
and  the  constitution.  Nor  would  we  wish  to  have  it  supposed 
that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  that  wise  and  &r-seeing  policy, 
which  gave  this  important  power  to  a  functionary  so  able  to 
exercise  it. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  insist  that  this  power  should  be 
recognized  in  its  true  character.  The  fundamental  diflference 
between  our  government  and  the  governments  of  all  other 
countries,  is  that  their  constitutions  are  binding  only  on  the 
consciences  of  their  legislative  bodies.  The  framers  of  our 
Constitution  had  learned  by  experience  to  fear  a  legislature 
limited  only  by  its  own  judgment  as  to  its  powers.  This  was 
the  moving  cause  of  the  constitutional  provision. 

Recognizing,  therefore,  the  power  to  be  legislative,  on  prin- 
ciple, its  exercise  should  be  given  the  eflfect  of  a  legislative 
enactment.  And  this  is  precisely  what  the  courts  have  done 
ever  since  the  first  case  arose,  where  rights  depended  upon 
the  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  this  power.  All  through  the 
cases  we  find  the  expression  continually  rq>eated,  "a  change 
of  judicial  interpretation  should  be  given  the  same  effect  as  a 
legislative  amendment."  It  has  been  consistently  asserted 
that  a  "  state  can  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  no  more 
by  decisions  of  its  courts,  than  by  legislative  acts."  Thus 
continually  recognizing,  without  actually  saying  it,  that  the 
two  stand,  in  this  regard,  upon  an  equal  footing.    The  courts 
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have  reached  this  conclusion  because  they  realize  that  any 
other  course  would  be  most  unjust  to  the  individual,  and  most 
dangerous  in  its  influence  upon  the  state.  But  that  they  have 
not  fully  accepted  the  court's  action  to  be  legislative  in  its 
intrinsic  character,  is  inferrible  from  their  action  in  refusing 
writs  of  error  to  state  courts. 

The  application  to  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  is  plain.  The  later 
decision  of  the  Iowa  court  declaring  the  act  invalid,  was  of 
course  an  exercise  of  the  legislative  prerogative  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  a  state.  It  was,  therefore,  exactly  in  the 
position  of  a  repealing  act,  and  if  given  retroactive  effect,  it 
would  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  entered  into  before 
its  enactment. 

The  Circuit  Court  did  so  apply  it.  The  Circuit  Court,  there- 
fore, gave  it  such  an  effect  that  it  did  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  Therefore  the  Supreme  Court  very  properly  said, 
"  This  amendment  to  the  law,  promulgated  by  the  State  of 
Iowa,  you  have  so  applied  to  a  contract,  as  to  impair  its  obli- 
gation. Therefore  we  will  reverse  you.  This  amendment  is 
valid  as  to  the  future,  but  cannot  affect  vested  rights  which 
are  protected  by  the  federal  Constitution." 

Our  final  conclusion  is  that  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  is  sound, 
not  only  because  the  peculiar  rule  as  there  laid  down  has 
never  been  contradicted  by  any  court  or  by  any  principle  of 
law  applicable  to  it,  but  because,  starting  from  a  priori 
grounds,  we  arrive  on  principle  at  the  same  conclusion. 

We  cannot  close  the  subject,  however,  without  devoting  a 
closing  section  to  a  discussion  of  the  anomalous  position  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  refusing  to  allow  writs  of  error  to 
state  courts  in  cases  similar  to  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque. 

Thomas  Raebum  White. 
(To  be  continued. ) 
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STITUTION.—PART  IV. 

Weak  and  inconclusive  as  are  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Pomeroy  as  to  National  Sovereignty  immediately  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  it  will  not  do  to  assume  that  in 
disposing  of  them,  the  whole  question  is  settled.  Many  able 
and  distinguished  thinkers  have  held  the  same  view  as  to  the 
main  point,  viz.,  that  the  several  states  were  never  individually 
sovereign  and  independent.  That  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  the  Act  of  Congress — the  joint  representative 
of  them  all — that  the  confederation  conferred  all  really  sover- 
eign powers  upon  Congress  and  was  designed  to  be  perpetual. 

But  this  view  is  irreconcilable — let  it  be  said  with  ail 
respect — with  the  facts  of  history.  We  may  grant  that 
the  states  each  recognized  the  unwisdom  of  attempting 
to  act  singly  in  relation  to  many  things.  That  they  pos- 
sessed many  interests  in  common,  and  that  they  committed 
to  a  general  council  called  "Congress"  the  management 
of  those  joint  interests  within  certain  limits.  All  this  does 
not  at  all  affect  the  individual  independence  of  the  state 
any  more  than  would  a  close  alliance  with  similar  provisions 
between  France,  Russia  and  Austria.  The  plain  words  of  the 
declaration  are  "  free  and  independent  states,**  not  "tf  free  and 
independent  state."  And  language  could  not  be  plainer  than 
that  of  the  articles  of  confederation. 

The  men  who  prepared  and  adopted  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, who  prepared  and  adopted  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, were  fully  acquainted  with  the  English  language. 
Their  various  "  addresses  "  to  the  King,  etc.,  their  statements 
of  grievances,  are  many  of  them  really  examples  of  style  and 
diction ;  they  are  admirably  clear,  and  the  words  are  always 
well  chosen.  It  is,  therefore,  a  most  unmerited  aspersion 
upon  their  intelligence  and  learning,  and,  indeed,  upon  their 
candor,  to  say  that  their  meaning  was  very  nearly  the 
opposite  of  the  natural  meaning  of  their  words.     There  is  a 
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class  of  minds  to  which  no  argument  is  sound  that  is  not 
subtle ;  to  which,  whatever  else  words  may  mean,  they  never 
have  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning.     To  such  I  do  not 
expect  the  evidence  to  be  found  within  the  **  four  comers  of 
the  delaration  "  and  of  the  **  articles  "  to  be  convincing.     But 
it  can  do  no  harm,  it  can  only  do  good,  for  us  at  this  late  day 
to  face  the  facts  as  they  really  were,  and  I  propose  to  devote 
a  little  more  space  to  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
declaration  and  in  the  articles  our  forefathers  meant  what  they 
said ;  that  they  knew  perfectly  well  what  they  were  about ; 
and  that,  although  now,  so   many  years  afterwards,  we  can 
plainly  see  that  the  trend  was    inevitably  toward  practical 
unification,  this  was  not  the  prevailing  thought  at  the  time, 
and  many  steps  were  taken  with  great  deliberation  which  had 
no  such  object  in  view.     Mr.  John  Fiske  has  given  us  in  the 
chapter  entitled   *'  The   Thirteen   Commonwealths,"   in   this 
**  Critical   Period  of  American   History,"  a   really  admirable 
sketch  of  the  character  and  state  of  those  commonwealths  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution.     He  calls  attention  to  many  im- 
portant points  with  regard  to  them.    In  the  first  article  of  this 
series  it  was  mentioned  that  the  colonies  were  of  three  kinds 
— Provincial,  Proprietary  and  Charter — and  that  their  differ- 
ences in  this  and  other  respects   must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
studying  their  subsequent    constitutional    history.     Without 
repeating  what   Mr.  Fiske  has  said,  I   shall   follow  him  very 
largely  in  pointing  out  what  seems  important  to  the  present 
inquiry.     To  begin   with,  the  provincial   colonies  numbered 
eight :    New    Hampshire,    Massachusetts,    New    York,    New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  proprietary  colonies  were  three :  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
and  Maryland. 

The  charter  colonies  were  two  :  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  government  in  the  provincial  colonies  was  by 
a  Governor — a  Viceroy — appointed  by  the  King.  In  the 
proprietary  colonies,  the  proprietors  acted  as  governors 
themselves,  or  appointed  the  governors.  These  colonies 
•*  presented  the  appearance  of  limited  hereditary  monarchies," 
says  Mr.  Fiske. 
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In  the  charter  colonies  the  people  elected  the  governors^ 
and  in  all  the  colonies  of  whatever  description,  the  people 
elected  the  l^slatures.  The  history  of  colonial  times  is  full 
of  accounts  of  controversies  between  the  legislature  and  the 
governors,  the  representatives  of  central  authority,  and  these 
unhappy  but  inevitable  differences  were  a  constant  and  never 
ceasing  source  of  irritation,  filling  the  people  with  an  intense 
desire  to  have  absolute  control  of  their  own  afiairs. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  another  most  important  &ct : 
That  the  aggregate  extent  of  the  thirteen  states  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution  was,  practically  speaking,  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  entire  country  to-day.     The  comparative  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  intercommu- 
nication, owing  to  the  bad  roads  and  primitive  methods,  made 
Boston  and  New  York  further  apart  than   Boston  and  San 
Francisco  are  to-day.     Travelling  was  not  only  slow  but  most 
uncomfortable,  and  rarely  undertaken  except  from  necessity. 
Rates  of  postage  were  high,  the  mails  infrequent  and  irregular. 
People  often  lived  and  died  without  crossing  the  boundary  of 
their  own  colony.     There  were  great  differences  also  in  the 
degree  of  civilization  of  the  colonies  and  the  habits,  lives  and 
ideas  of  the  people.     The  backwoodsmen  of  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  were  unlike  the  cultured  New  Englander  or  the 
solidly   respectable  and   well-to-do   Quaker,  or  the   courtly 
cavalier  of  Virginia.     And  there  was  a  great  difference  in 
thought  and   general   mode   of  life  between  the   Southern 
planter  and  the  active  energetic  business  man  of  New  Eng- 
land. '  On   the   other   hand,   all   the  governments   were  of 
English  model.     Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  English 
descent — ^the  Scotch-Irish  element  having  for  ancestors  men 
who,  while  not  English,  had  long  since  imbibed  the  English 
governmental  ideas.     Now,  having  with  all  their  differences^ 
very  wide  as  we  have  just  seen  them  to  be,  a  common  appre- 
ciation of  the  rights  of  self-government,  etc.,  and  a  common 
determination  to  insist  upon  those  rights,  they  meet  by  repre- 
sentatives in  a  general  Congress,  when  these  rights  are  seri- 
ously threatened,  to  devise  means  to  maintain  and  preserve 
them  to  each  colony  severally.     For,  of  course,  Pennsylvania 
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did  not  feel  that  the  closing  of  Boston  was  a  direct  injury  to 
her,  but  simply  that  if  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  could  so 
treat  one  colony  it  could  so  treat  each  in  turn. 

Reluctantly,  and  after  many  times  "  swearing  they  would 
ne'er  consent,"  they  "  consented,'*  through  force  of  circum- 
stances, to  sever  all  political  connection  between  them  and 
Great  Britain,  and  proceeded,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Congress,  to  adopt,  each  of  them,  Rhode  Island  excepted, 
such  form  of  government  as  would  best  conduce  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  inhabitants.  Now  let  us  see,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
our  present  inquiry,  what  form  of  government  or  constitution 
was  adopted  by  each  of  them,  and  when.  For  convenience 
they  will  be  considered  alphabetically. 

Connecticut. — As  Fiske  rightly  remarks,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  were  true  republics  already  and  did  not  modify^ 
their  general  governments,  but  the  action  of  Connecticut  is- 
very  significant.  In  1776,  after  the  "Declaration,"  she- 
adopted  a  short  constitution  with  a  preamble,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  first  paragraph :  "  The  people  of  this  state 
being,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  free  and  independent,  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free, 
sovereign  and  independent  state ;"  and  the  first  article  of  the 
constitution,  after  adopting  the  charter  of  King  Charles  as  the 
best  constitution,  "  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  people," 
proceeds :  "And  that  this  Republic  is,  and  shall  forever  be 
and  remain,  a  free,  sovereign  and  independent  state,  by  the 
name  of  the  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT  (capitals  in  the 
original)."  Further,  by  Article  3,  it  guarantees  to  the  "  free 
inhabitants  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  foreigners  in  amity  with  this  state,  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 

Delaware. — In  September,  1.777,  Delaware  adopted  a  con- 
stitution which  contains  but  little  that  is  significant.  By 
Article  16  the  "  general  and  field  officers  and  all  other  officers 
of  the  army  and  navj'^  of  this  state  "  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly.  By  Article  22  every  person  chosen 
a  member  of  either  house  is  required  to  take  an  oath  to  "  bear 
true  allegiance  to  the  Delaware  State,"  etc. 
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Georgia. — In  the  spring  of  1777,  Georgia,  in  express  pur- 
suance of  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  adopted  a  consti- 
tution, the  preamble  of  which,  after  reciting  that  the  oppressive 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  had  "  obliged  the  Americans  as 
freemen  ...  to  assert  the  rights  and  privileges  they  are 
entitled  to  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason ;  and,  accordingly, 
it  hath  been  done  by  the  general  consent  of  all  the  people  of 
the  States  of  New  Hampshire,"  etc.,  "  given  by  their  represen- 
tatives met  together  in  general  Congress  in  the  Gty  of  Phila- 
delphia" goes  on  to  say  that  "the  following  rules  and 
regulations  "  shall  be  adopted. 

This  preamble  is,  of  course,  much  pleasanter  reading  for 
Mr.  Pomeroy  than  is  that  of  Connecticut,  but  by  Article  XIV 
of  the  Constitution  every  person  entitled  to  vote,  shall,  if 
required,  take  this  oath  : 

''  I,  A.  B.,  do  voluntarily  swear  (or  affirm  as  the  case  may 
be)  that  /  do  awe  true  allegiance  (italics  mine)  to  this  state, 
and  will  support  the  constitution  thereoC"  And  the  governor 
elect  is  required  to  swear,  inter  aH^,  to  *'  support,  maintain, 
and  defend  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
same." 

Maryland. — In  the  fall  of  1776,  a  constitution  was  adopted 
in  Maryland  consisting  of  a  declaration  of  rights  and  a  form  of 
government.  The  preamble  recites  that  Great  Britain  has  "  at 
length  constrained  them  (the  United  Colonies)  to  declare  them- 
selves free  and  independent  states."  Nothing  is  said  directly, 
as  to  Maryland  being  "  sovereign,*'  etc.  But  in  the  prescribed 
form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  officers,  they  are  required  to 
expressly  renounce  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  promise  "  true 
allegiance  "  to  the  state. 

Massachusetts. — ^The  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  adopted 
in  1780,  consists  of  two  parts — ^a  declaration  of  rights  and  a 
form  of  government.  The  preamble  says  that  **  the  following  " 
is  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  ''  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts." In  the  declaration  of  rights  it  is  laid  down,  that  "  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign  and 
independent   state,  and   do  and   forever  shall  exercise   and 
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enjoy  every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right,  which  is  not  or  may 
not  hereafter  be  '  vested '  by  those  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  The  governor  for  the 
time  being  is  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
with  full  power  to  train  them,  etc.,  and  to  use  them  when 
necessary.  The  prescribed  oath  for  officers  obliges  them  to 
expressly  declare  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
state,  and  to  promise  it  true  faith  and  allegiance — also  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  that  '*  no  person,  prelate, 
state,  or  potentate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction," 
etc.,  within  this  Commonwealth,  "  except  the  authority  which 
is  or  may  be  vested  by  their  constituents  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

New  Hampshire. — After  several  vain  attempts,  New  Hamp- 
shire finally  adopted  a  constitution  in  1784.  It  is  in  two 
parts.  Part  I  being  the  bill  of  rights,  and  Part  II  the  form  of 
government.  Article  VII  of  the  "  bill  of  rights  "  is  as  follows : 
"  The  people  of  this  state  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
of  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
state,  and  do,  and  forever  hereafter  shall,  exercise  and 
enjoy  every  power,  jurisc  iction  and  right  pertaining  thereto, 
which  is  not,  or  may  not  hereafter  be,  by  them  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled."  In  asserting  that  all  its  inhabitants  are 
entitled  to  various  rights,  the  expression  is,  "  Every  subject  of 
this  state,'*  etc.  Part  II  begins  as  follows :  "  THE  people 
inhabiting  the  territory  formerly  called  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire,  do  hereby  solemnly  and  mutually  agree  with  each 
other,  to  form  themselves  into  a  free,  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent body-politic,  or  state,  by  the  name  of  the  STATE  OF 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE."  After  providing  for  the  office  of 
president,  the  duties  of  that  officer  are  set  forth,  and  among 
them  is  that  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
the  leadership  of  them  as  occasion  may  require  against  the 
internal  or  external  enemies  of  the  state.  The  president  and 
certain  other  officers  are  required  to  take  oath,  inter  alia,  that 
the  state  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free,  sovereign  and 
independent,  and  to  **  bear  faith  aud   true  allegiance  to  the 
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same/'  The  close  similarity  between  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts  will  be  at  once  noticed — ^the  constitution  of 
New  Hampshire,  however,  never  speaks  of  rights  and  powers 
"  vested  "  in  Congress. 

New  Jersey. — The  constitution  of  New  Jersey  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  recommendation  of  Congress  that  each  colony 
should  adopt  a  suitable  form  of  government,  was  prepared  before 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and  its  publication  ordered  the 
day  before — ^July  3,  1776.  It  speaks  of  Congress  as  the 
"  Supreme  Council  of  the  American  Colonies  " — ^speaks  of 
New  Jersey  as  a  "  colony,"  and  provides  that  in  the  event  of 
a  reconciliation  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  it  shall 
be  void. 

New  York. — After  reciting  in  a  long  preamble  the  wfong- 
ful  acts  of  Great  Britain,  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  full,  the  constitution  of  New 
York  (1777)  proceeds  to  lay  down  a  form  of  government. 
New  York  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  state/*  and  among  the  duties  of 
the  governor  is  that  of  acting  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
''  militia  and  navy/'  in  the  very  last  article  it  is  provided  that 
aliens  who  wish  to  become  citizens  "  shall  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  this  state,"  etc. 

North  Carolina. — In  the  winter  of  1776,  North  Carolina 
adopted  a  constitution  beginning  with  a  declaration  of  rights,  in 
which  it  is  asserted  that  the  people  of  the  state  ought  to  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  "  regulating  the  internal  govern- 
ment and  police  thereof."  The  preamble  recites  the  fact  of 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  is  provided  in  the  constitution  proper,  that  aliens 
coming  "  to  settle  in  this  state,  having  first  taken  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  same  "  shall  have  certain  rights.  In  the 
-"Mecklenburg  Declaration"  of  1775,  the  North  Carolinians 
declared  themselves  a  "  free  and  independent  people ;  "  .  .  . 
"  under  the  control  of  no  power,  other  than  that  of  our  God 
and  the  general  government  of  the  Congress." 

Pennsylvania. — The  constitution,  adopted  in  the  summer 
of  1776,  begins  with  **  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania."    In  the  third  article 
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of  the  declaration  it  is  said  that  "  The  people  of  this  state 
have  the  sole,  exclusive  and  inherent  right  of  governing 
and  regulating  the  internal  police  of  the  same."  Pennsylvania 
is  spoken  of  indifferently  as  a  "commonwealth"  or  "  state" 
— in  fact,  in  the  first  section  of  the  plan  or  frame  of  govern- 
ment, the  expression  is  "The  Commonwealth  or  State  of 
Pennsylvania."  etc.  An  **  oath  of  allegiance  "  by  officers  is  to 
be  provided  for ;  but  the  words  of  the  oath  are  simply  a 
promise  to  be  *'  true  and  faithful "  to  the  Commonwealth. 
And  it  is  provided  still  later  that  aliens  having  rirst  taken  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state,  may  hold  lands,  etc. 

Rhode  Island. — Alone,  of  all  the  states,  Rhode  Island 
failed  to  adopt  a  new  constitution,  and  continued  under  her 
charter — a  very  satisfactory  republican  form  of  government. 

South  Carolina. — In  the  spring  of  1776,  South  Carolina 
adopted  a  constitution,  declared  in  the  preamble  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1778  as  intended  to  be  "  temporary  only."  The  pre- 
amble is  a  recital  of  grievances  against  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  consequent  necessity  of  a  form  of  government  for  the  colony. 
This  form  is  thus  provided  for,  and  the  "  army  "  and  "  navy  "  are 
spoken  of.  In  1778,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  of  which  the 
preamble  recites, /»/^ /i/w,  that  the  "  United  Colonies  of  America 
have  since  been  constituted  independent  states."  The  first  article 
ordains  that  "  the  style  of  this  country  be  hereafter  the  State 
of  South  Carolina."  The  thirtieth  article  mentions  the  '*  army 
and  navy  of  this  state ;  "  and  the  thirty-third  article  denies  to 
the  governor  the  "  power  to  commence  war  or  conclude  peace, 
or  enter  into  any  final  treaty  **  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  House.  The  thirty-fifth  article  empowers  the 
governor,  in  recess,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  to 
"  lay  embargoes  or  prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  com- 
modity" for  thirty  days.  By  Article  XXXVI.  officers  are 
required  to  expressly  acknowledge  South  Carolina  to  be  a 
free,  sovereign  and  independent  state,  and  that  the  people 
thereof  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  King. 

Virginia. — -In  a  convention  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  which  met  May  6,  1776,  a  declaration  of  rights 
was  adopted,  in  which  the  general  doctrine  that  all  power  is 
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derived  from  the  people  is  set  forth,  together  with  many  other 
familiar  principles.  Section  XIV  seems  to  me  the  only  one 
of  much  significance  :  *'  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  uni- 
form government ;  and,  therefore,  that  no  government  separate 
from,  or  independent  of  the  government  of  Virginia,  ought  to 
be  erected  or  established  within  the  limits  thereof."  This 
declaration  was  adopted  June  12,  1776.  On  June  29th  the 
same  convention  adopted  a  constitution  which  is  merely  a  form 
of  government,  and  which,  oddly  enough,  contains  nothing 
worthy  of  note  in  the  present  inquiry.  It  is  declared  to  a 
"form  of  government  of  Virginia."  On  May  15th  the  con- 
vention had  resolved  to  instruct  the  Virginia  delegates  to 
Congress  to  propose  to  that  body  "to  declare  the  united 
colonies  free  and  independent  states."  And  to  give  the  assent 
of  Virginia  to  all  measures  thought  wise  by  Congress  as  to 
foreign  alliances  and  a  confederation  of  the  colonies.  "  Pro- 
vided, that  the  power  of  forming  government  for,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  internal  concerns  of  each  colony  be  left  to 
the  respective  colonial  legislatures." 

Is  there  anything  to  be  found  in  these  twelve  constitutions, 
to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  states  were  united  in  a 
national  capacity  when  they  were  formed,  or  to  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  adopted  after  some 
of  them,  and  before  others,  was  intended  so  to  unite  them  ? 

Three  of  them  call  themselves  "  sovereign  states,"  one — 
Connecticut— calling  herself  a  "  republic."  South  Carolina 
calls  herself  a  "  country."  Almost  without  exception  they 
require  an  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  their  civil  officers. 
Almost  without  exception  they  speak  of  the  "  army  and  navy" 
of  the  state,  and  there  is  not  one  line  in  any  of  them  which 
would  indicate  that  the  confederation  was  considered  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  "firm  league  of  friendship."  And  what  more 
natural  ?  Their  differences  in  population,  their  remoteness 
from  each  other,  their  recent  bitter  experience  with  a  central 
power,  all  made  it  an  impossibility  that  they  should  at  once 
give  up  their  separate  independence  and  become  politically 
one.  Congress  had  not  increased  in  respectability,  as  Mr. 
Fiske  puts  it,  but  like  most  bodies  without  real  authority,  was 
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not  very  much  thought  of,  and  its  behests  were  heeded  only 
when  it  pleased  the  particular  state  to  heed  them. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  expressions  of  individuals — 
Washington,  Madison,  and  others — showing  a  belief  in  the 
essential  oneness  of  the  continent,  and  that  this  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  confederation.  But  from  what  has  been 
said  it  must  be  evident,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  such  is  not  the 
historical  fact.  Certain  powers  usually  exercised  by  the  sover- 
eign were  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  states.  Certain  others 
were  retained  by  them.  And  it  is  quite  evident  that  these 
powers  conferred  upon  Congress  were  considered  not  as 
actually  parted  with  by  the  states,  but  as  delegated  to  a 
common  agent.  The  articles  provided  no  executive  head,  but 
only  a  Congress — ^a  **  Supreme  Council  of  the  States  **  as  the 
constitution  of  New  Jersey  puts  it.  And  the  states  mutually 
agreed  that  this  arrangement  should  be  perpetual.  They  did 
not  agree  that  this  Congress  should  be  a  sovereign  power, 
but  that  through  its  agency,  and  only  through  its  agency, 
certain  of  their  sovereign  powers  should  be  exercised.  Judge 
Hare  says  that  the  states  were  sovereign,  but  not  independent. 
And,  of  course,  any  league  or  alliance  to  a  certain  extent 
takes  away  from  the  independence  of  the  contracting  parties. 
A  sovereign  and  independent  state  is  one  which  is  sui  juris^ 
so  to  speak,  under  no  tutelage  or  over  lord-ship.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  an  alliance  or  league  affects  the  sovereignty 
or  independence  of  a  state,  politically  speaking.  Of  course, 
the  practical  effect  may  be,  to  very  seriously  hamper  the 
exercise  of  a  state's  powers.  And  in  such  cases  confusion  and 
controversy  are  bound  to  ensue ;  and  this  was  the  case  with 
the  confederation.  It  was  really,  as  suggested  before  as  a 
possibility,  a  political  Frankenstein.  It  was  an  attempt  at 
the  impossible;  for  no  body  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of 
such  powers  as  were  delegated  to  Congress,  can  possibly 
exercise  them  unless  they  are  accompanied  with  commensurate 
authority.  The  result  in  this  case  was,  as  Mr.  Fiske  well  says, 
that  the  country  "had  begun  to  drift  toward  anarchy  even 
before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  ;  "  and  he  also  even 
states  the  then  capital  defects  of  the  confederation  :  First, 
The  necessity  for  a  two-thirds  vote  for  any  important  legisla- 
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tion  in  Congress ;  Second,  The  impossibility  of  presenting  a 
united  front  to  foreign  countries  in  respect  to  commerce ;  and^ 
t/tird,  the  absence  of  any  power  in  Congress  to  enforce 
obedience.  And  yet,  Mr.  Fiske  is  to  be  numbered  with  those 
who  deny  that  the  states  ever  were  sovereign  ! 

The  irresistible  conclusion  from  all  the  known  facts,  from 
all  the  light  that  history  can  throw  upon  the  question,  seems 
in  my  humble  judgment  to  be,  that  prior  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  the  colonies  were  neither  sovereign  nor  in- 
dependent, and  did  not  pretend  to  be  either.     The  only  union 
between  them  was  an   "  association  "  by  which  they  agreed 
on  certain   measures  of  non-intercourse  with   Great  Britain, 
and  a  continuously  sitting  Council  or  Congress,  by  which 
their  joint  action  in  armed  resistance,  etc.,  was  regulated,  and 
whose  "  recommendations  "  on  other  subjects  were  treated  very 
generally  with  respect.     The  Declaration   of  Independence 
made  them  not  a  free  and  independent  state,  but  free  and 
independent  states,  with  not  even  a  well-defined  league  of 
friendship  between  them.     Realizing  the  necessity  for  such  a 
league,  but  not  as  yet  realizing  the  necessity  for  true  conti- 
nental nationality,  they  formed  the  confederation,  and  set  out 
in  terms  so  clear  that  only  blindness  can  mistake  them,  that 
they  severally  proposed  to  keep  their  sovereignty,  but  to 
enter  into  a  firm  and  perpetual  league  of  friendship,  each 
according  to  a  common  agent  the  actual  exercise  of  some  of 
its  sovereign  powers.     That  the  arrangement  proved  to  be 
impracticable, — a  source  of  confusion  worse  confounded — is 
one  more  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  there  was  no  real  sov- 
ereignty in  the  General  Congress.     For  it  shows  the  utter 
lack  of  unification.     A  detailed  recital  of  the  various  troubles 
which  beset  the  states  during  the  confederation,  is  unnecessary 
here.     Conditions  soon  became  intolerable ;  there  was  com- 
mercial warfare  between  the  states,  and  danger  of  actual  war- 
fare.    Congress,  as  a  body,  fell  into  disrepute  at  home  and 
abroad.    Every  state  was  busy  looking  after  its  own  interests,, 
as  it  saw  them.     And  of  real   unitedness,  to  say  nothing  of 
union,  there  came  to  be  little  left  but  the  name.     It  became 
evident  that  some  change  was  necessary.     As  early  as  178 1 
an  amplincation  of  the  powers  of  Congress  had  been  sug- 
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gested,  but  nothing  came  of  the  suggestion.  In  1786,  the 
confederation  came  near  actual  dismemberment  by  secession, 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble  being  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. At  length,  on  the  nth  of  September,  1786,  there 
met  at  Annapolis  commissioners  from  five  states  (nine  states 
had  appointed  commissioners)  to  discuss  some  plan  for  getting 
rid  of  the  conflicting  regulations  and  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce. They  were  too  few  to  feel  justified  in  going  on  with 
their  work.  But  they  adopted  an  address  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  recommending  a  convention  in  Philadelphia  the  fol- 
lowing May  to  *'  devise  such  further  provisions  "  as  they  may 
think  necessary  to  render  the  "  federal  constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union." 

The  suggestion  was  not  at  once  adopted  by  Congress,  or 
by  the  states,  but  at  length  all  but  Rhode  Island  appointed 
delegates  to  the  proposed  convention,  which  met  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  on  May  14,  1787.  How  wonderful  the  work 
this  convention  was  to  do  !  How  different  from  that  which 
it  assembled  to  do !  It  convened  in  response  to  a  suggestion 
of  a  pronounced  nationalist,  Alexander  Hamilton.  Virginia 
was  the  first  to  elect  delegates  to  it,  at  the  instance  of  another 
pronounced  nationalist,  Madison.  And  its  avowed  object  was 
to  devise  provisions  which  would  render  "  the  Constitution  of 
the  federal  government  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Union."  Yet,  even  now,  there  were  able  and  distinguished 
men  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  movement.  There  were 
men  in  the  convention  of  pronounced  "  state  rights  "  views, 
and  who  would  have  been  glad  to  see  its  work  a  failure.  It 
will  not  be  wasted  time  to  consider  the  "  personnel"  of  the 
various  delegations,  the  time  at  which  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  chosen.  The  delegations  from  several  states  were 
chosen  before  any  action  of  Congress  looking  to  a  convention 
had  been  taken,  and  all  had  representatives  at  the  opening  of 
the  convention,  or  very  shortly  thereafter,  except  Rhode 
Island,  the  most  persistent  disturber  of  the  general  peace  and 
harmony,  though  by  no  means  alone  in  her  guilt. 

Lucius  S,  Landreth, 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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As  Marked  by   Decisions  Selected   from   the  Advance 

Reports. 


ACTIONS. 

In  Parmenter  v.  Barstow,  43  Atl.  1035,  the  question  was 
presented  whether  or  not,  in  an  action  of  trespass  for  personal 

Jadffment  <^^«>ages  occasioned  by  negligence,  a  previous 
Against  Joint  judgment  against  a  joint  tort  feasor  for  the  same 
Tort  Feasors,  injury  was  a  bar  to  the  action. 

Estoppoi  j^  deciding  that  the  previous  judgment  was  not 

a  bar  to  the  action,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island  dis- 
cusses a  number  of  cases  which  have  been  decided  contra: 
Broome  v.  Wootom^  Yel.  67;  Adams  v.  Broughton,  And.  18; 
BucUand  v.  Johnson,  1 5  C  B.  145  ;  Rexy.  Hoare,  13  M.  &  W. 
495  ;  Hunt  v.  Bates,  7  R.  I.  217 ;  Wilkes  \.  Jackson,  2  Hen. 
&  M.  355,  and  Petticolas  v.  Richmond,  95  Va,  456.  The  court 
points  out  that  the  English  cases  and  Hunt  v.  Bates,  supra, 
could  have  been  decided  upon  the  principle  anciently  applied, 
that  where  property  had  been  taken  by  a  tort  feasor  and  a 
judgment  in  trover  recovered  against  him,  the  title  to  the 
goods  vested  in  the  tort  feasor  from  the  date  of  the  conver- 
sion, no  matter  whether  the  judgment  was  satisfied  or  not ; 
therefore  no  action  could  be  brought  against  another  tort 
feasor,  since  the  plaintiff  had  no  interest  in  the  goods  from 
the  time  of  the  conversion.  Of  course  such  a  principle  could 
not  possibly  be  applied  to  the  case  of  successive  actions  for 
personal  injuries  brought  against  joint  tort  feasors,  and  so  all 
the  American  courts  have  held,  except  those  of  Virginia : 
Petticolas  v.  Richmond,  supra.  See  Lovejqy  v.  Murray,  3  Wall. 
I ;  Cooley  on  Torts,  §  137. 


BILLS  AND  NOTBS. 

In  Colorado  a  verbal  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is 
binding,  even  though  the  drawee  has  no  funds  of  the  drawer 

voriMi  ^"  ^^^  hands  at  the  time  of  the  acceptance,  pro- 
Acceptance    vided  that  he  afterwards  receives  such  funds.     In 

off  BUI  the  present  case  the  acceptor  was  estopped  from 
denying  the  receipt  of  such  funds,  since,  after  the  acceptance, 

634 
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he  paid  to  the  drawer,  on  account  of  the  transaction,  a  sum 
greater  than  the  amount  of  the  acceptance :  Durkee  v. 
Coughlin,  57  Pac.  (Col.)  486. 

In  Bank  v.  Ferguson,  59  N.  Y.  Suppl.  295,  which  was  an 
action  by  an  indorsee  of  a  note  against  his  immediate  in- 
dorser,  the  defence  was  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Evi4efice      indorsement  to  the  holder,  plaintiff  agreed  that, 
to  ywy       in  case  of  non-payment,  he  would  not  sue  de- 
^"Idir!^"*^   fendant  until  he  had  realized  on  certain   collateral 
and  had  exhausted  his  remedy  against  the  maker, 
in  which  case  he  would  merely  collect  the  balance  from  de- 
fendant.    The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  following  the 
rule  in  most  jurisdictions,  held  that  this  was  an  attempt  to 
vary  the  terms  of  a  written  contract  by  parol  evidence,  which 
could  not  be  done  in  the  case  of  an  indorser's  contract  any 
more  than  any  other  contract  could  be  varied ;  therefore  the 
defence  was  unavailing.     Citing  Spec/it  v.  Howard,  16  Wall. 
564 ;  Brown  v.  Wiley,  20  How.  442 ;  Ins,   Co.  v.  Homer,  9 
Mete.  39;  Hoare  v.  Graham,  3  Camp.  57 ;  Free  v.  Hawkins, 
8  Taunt.  92 ;  Abrey  v.  Crux,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  37. 

Salomon  v.  State  Bank,  59  N.  Y.  Suppl.  407,  offers  a  valu- 
able hint  as  to  a  manner  in  which  a  number  of  small  suits 
Conversion  ^^Y  be  rendered  unnecessary.  Plaintiff  had  rc- 
of  Checks  by  ceived  twenty-four  checks  for  small  amounts, 
Bank  drawn  to  his  order,  which  were  stolen  and  de- 
posited in  the  defendant  bank,  plaintiff's  name  being  forged. 
Defendant  collected  the  checks  and  paid  the  amount  to  the 
depositor,  and  plaintiff  brought  an  action  of  tort  against 
defendant  for  the  conversion  of  the  checks  and  recovered 
their  full  amount.  In  this  way  plaintiff  escaped  the  trouble 
of  bringing  twenty-four  suits  for  small  amounts  against  the 
makers  of  the  checks,  many  of  whom  were  non-residents, 
and  by  sounding  his  action  in  tort,  he  relieved  himself  from 
the  rules  governing  actions  on  negotiable  instruments,  such 
as  liability  to  deliver  the  checks  to  defendant,  subrogation,  etc. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

A  statute   of  Kansas,   Gen.  Stat.    1897,  c.    134,   §§    11, 

20,   provided    that   upon    the    conviction   of    prisoners  be- 

PowrtoFree  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  sixteen  and  twenty-five  and 

Convicted      their  sentence  to  terms  in  the  state  penitentiary. 

Prisoners,     they  should  be  removed  to  a  state  reformatory 

^^^^       and  detained  for  the  length  of  their  sentence  or 
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released  to  liberty  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers  of 
the  institution.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  decided 
(i)  that  the  power  given  to  the  managers  did  not  en- 
croach on  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  punish  for  crime, 
since  the  legislature  fixed  the  punishment,  but  merely  made 
it  conditional,  and  (2)  that  it  did  not  encroach  on  the  gov- 
ernor's pardoning  prerogative,  because  the  managers  only 
gave  the  prisoners  their  liberty  and  did  not  pardon  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  word,  1.  ^.,  remove  the  existence  of  their 
guilt  in  the  eye  of  the  law :  State  v.  Page,  57  Pac.  514. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Utah  has  affirmed  a  conviction  for 
felony,  where  the  trial  took  place  before  eight  jurors  instead 

Due  Process  ^^  twelve,  in  accordance  with  Art.  I,  §  10,  of  the 
of  Law,  new  constitution  of  Utah  and  Rev.  Stat.  (1898), 
Trtai  by       §  1 295 ,  which  provided  the  procedure  for  the  new 

Bight  Jurors  f^^^  ^f  ^^j^i  jjjg  constitutional  provision  was 
attacked  as  being  in  violation  of  the  sixth  and  fourteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
viding, respectively,  for  the  continuance  of  the  jury  trial  and 
for  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 
deprivation  by  the  states  of  life  and  liberty  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law.  In  respect  to  the  fourteenth  amendment,  the 
court  shows,  by  a  steady  line  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  from  Hurtado  v.  California,  no 
U.  S.  516,  to  Hodgson  v.  Vermont,  i68  U.  S.  262,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  amendment  which  requires  that  the  jury  of 
twelve  shall  be  preserved  forever;  while,  as  to  the  sixth 
amendment,  the  court  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  old  and  well- 
worn  proposition,  that  the  first  eight  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  do  not  constitute  restraints  on 
state  action.  Although  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  consistently  adhered  to  this  doctrine  ever  since  the 
time  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  yet  lawyers  never  seem  to 
grow  tired  arguing  the  question,  since,  to  our  knowledge,  the 
point  has  been  raised  four  times  in  appellate  courts  within  the 
last  few  months :  In  Re  MaxweU,  57  Pac.  412. 


CONTRACTS. 

An  interesting  decision  has  been  rendered  in  regard  to  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  California  Code 

R   truiotoff    ^^  regard  to  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  which 
Trade,  Sale  off  provisions   may  be   regarded   as   typical  of   the 

ooodwiii  by    various  codes  which  are  in  force,  or  about  to  be 

stockholder    adopted,  in  several  states. 
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The  Civil  Code,  §  1673,  prohibits  all  contracts  in  restraint 
of  trade,  except  as  allowed  by  the  next  two  succeeding  sec- 
tions. §  1674  provides  that  the  vendor  of  the  goodwill  of 
a  business  may  bind  himself  to  refrain  from  carrying  on  the 
business  within  a  specified  city  or  county,  so  long  as  the 
business  shall  be  carried  on  by  the  vendee.  §  1675  provides 
that  a  retiring  partner  may  do  the  same. 

In  Merchants'  Avtg,  Co.  v.  Sterling,  57  Pac.  468,  the  general 
manager  of  a  corporation,  who  was  a  large  stockholder,  sold 
his  stock  to  the  plaintiff,  stipulating  that  he  would  not  engage 
in  the  business  within  the  county  as  long  as  it  should  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  plaintiff.  In  a  bill  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  vendor  from  breakin^j  the  agreement,  the  question  was 
whether  or  not  the  vendor  of  the  stock  was  a  "vendor  of  the 
goodwill  of  the  business,"  within  §  1674.  It  was  strongly 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  that  the  defendant  was  such 
a  vendor,  because  the  value  of  the  goodwill  of  the  business 
entered  into  and  formed  an  element  in  the  value  of  the  stock ; 
that  plaintiff  would  not  have  paid  so  much  for  his  stock  if  he 
had  not  obtained  defendant's  stipulation  to  refrain  from  the 
business.  However,  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  decided 
that  it  must  adhere  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  code ;  that  the 
goodwill  of  a  corporation  is  an  attribute  of  the  corporation 
itself,  and  not  of  the  stock  thereof;  that  only  the  corporation, 
and  not  a  stockholder,  can  be  a  **  vendor  of  the  goodwill "  of 
its  business,  within  §  1674;  therefore,  even  though  an  en- 
hanced price  had  been  paid  for  the  stock  on  the  strength  of 
the  stipulation,  yet  that  defendant  could  not  possibly  he  a 
** vendor"  within  §  1674,  but  defendant's  stipulation  not  to 
engage  in  business  was  void  under  §  1673.  The  decision, 
while  technically  correct,  is  very  unfortunate,  since  it  is  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  modern  tendencies,  both  legal  and  economic, 
which  seek  to  legalize  these  contracts  in  partial  restraint  of 
trade  when  they  are  bona  fide,  founded  on  a  valuable  consid- 
eration, and  are  necessary  for  the  legitimate  protection  of  the 
vendee. 


CORPORATIONS. 

In  May  v.  Genesee  County  Bank,  79  N.  W.  630,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Michigan  decided  that  under  a  statute  of  that 
Assessments,  ^^^^^  exempting  any  but  the  real  owner  of  stock 
Registered     from  assessments  on  account  thereof,  a  bank  which 

Owner  y^^^  registered  on  the  books  of  a  corporation  as 
the  owner  of  the  stock,  might  show  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
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pledgee  thereof.  The  facts  were  that  a  person  gave  the  stock 
in  question  to  a  bank  as  collateral  security  by  executing  an 
assignment  on  the  back  of  the  stock  certificate.  Subsequently 
the  vice-president  of  the  bank  requested  the  corporation  to 
cancel  the  old  certificate  and  issue  a  new  one  in  the  name  of 
the  bank  as  pledgee.  He  was  informed  that  it  would  do  as 
well  to  have  the  stock  stand  simply  in  the  name  of  the  bank 
without  adding  the  word  pledgee,  and  he  consented  to  have 
the  certificate  issued  in  that  form.  Subsequently  the  corpora- 
tion failed  and  the  receiver  sued  the  bank  for  the  assessment 
due  on  the  stock  held  by  it.  It  appeared  that  the  bank  in  its 
corporate  capacity  had  never  ordered  the  certificate  taken  out 
in  its  name  and  proof  was  offered  that  the  stock  had  never 
been  held  as  anything  but  collateral  security  for  debt.  The 
court  held  that  the  bank  might  show  that  it  was  only  a  pledgee 
and  not  liable  to  the  assessment.  This  interpretation  of  a 
statute  which  provides  that  a  pledgee  shall  not  be  liable  for 
assessments,  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Burgess  v.  SeUgman, 
107  U.  S.  31,  and  Paufy  v.  Tmst  Company^  165  U.  S.  606. 
It  seems,  however,  that  where  there  is  no  such  statute,  the 
person  in  whose  name  the  stock  stands  is  liable  for  the  assess- 
ments: See  AUman's  Appeal^  98  Pa.  505. 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  New  Jersey  has 
recently  rendered  an  interesting  decision  on  the  construction 

Poraiga      ^^  ^^  N^^  Jersey  Act  of  1896  (P.  L  1896,  p  307, 

Corporation,    §  97,  ct  seq^,  which  provides  that  no  foreign  cor- 

Ii^b"***^*'*"    poration  shall  do  business  in  New  Jersey  until  it 

witiiovtCoB-  fil^s  a  certificate  of  incorporation  with  the  secre- 

piiance  with    tary  of  State  and  in  other  ways  complies  with  the 

sututo  statute.  The  D.  &  H.  Canal  Company,  a  Penn- 
sylvania corporation,  sold  coal  to  a  person  in  New  Jersey  and 
obtained  a  guaranty  for  the  payment  of  the  price  from  defend- 
ant, who  resided  in  Jersey  City.  In  an  action  on  the  contract 
of  guaranty,  defendant  pleaded  that  plaindfT  was  attempting  to 
"  do  business  "  in  New  Jersey  without  having  complied  with 
the  above  statute. 

The  court  decided  that  the  object  of  the  statute  was  to 
prevent  foreign  corporations  from  transacting  a  general  busi- 
ness, in  New  Jersey  and  that  it  had  no  application  to  a  single 
act  of  business,  such  as  a  sale  or  a  contract  of  guaranty,  as  in 
this  case,  citing  with  approval  Mfg,  Co.  v.  Ferguson,  1 1 3  U.  S. 
727 ;  Thompson,   Corp.,  §   7936.     As  the  court  said,  if  this 
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single  transaction  came  within  the  term  "  doing  business  "  in 
the  above  statute,  then  it  would  also  come  within  the  statute 
which  requires  fines,  taxes  and  license  fees  from  foreign  corpor- 
ations "  doing  business  in  the  state/'  and  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  subject  the  corporation  to  the  burden  of  the  statute  on 
account  of  a  single  act.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  there- 
fore affirmed :  D.  &  H.  Canal  Co.  v.  Brock,  43  Atl.  978. 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  reporter  there  appears  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  same  effect, 
holding  that  a  corporation  of  Illinois,  which  sends  an  agent 
into  Pennsylvania  to  effect  a  single  sale  of  a  machine,  does  not 
violate  the  Pennsylvania  Act  of  April  22,  1874  (P.  L.  108), 
relative  to  terms  upon  which  foreign  corporations  may  "  do 
business  "  in  Pennsylvania  :  Wolff  Dryer  Co,  v.  Bigler,  43  Atl. 
1092. 

In  Topika  Capital  Co,  v.  Remington  Paper  Co,,   57   Pac. 

(Kas.)  504,  an  action  was  brought  against  the  defendant  cor- 

officen        poration  on  a  note  signed  :  **  The  Topeka  Capital 

Recosaition    Company,  Dell  Keiser,  B.  Mgr."    The  defendant's 

by  Courts,     answer  set  forth  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such 

'fl^l^^^*     officer  in  a  corporation  as  a  "  business  manager  " 

known   to   the  law,   and   that  plaintiff  had   not 

averred  that  any  authority  had  been  given  to  the  said  business 

manager  to  make  the  note.     On  demurrer  to  the  answer,  the 

court  ordered  judgment  for  defendant  on  the  ground  that  only 

the  statutory  officers  of  a  corporation  are  presumed  to  have 

power  to  perform  corporate  acts ;  that  the  "  business  manager  " 

was  not  such  an  officer ;  that,  while  everyone  knows  that  the 

business  manager  of  a  corporation   commonly  does  have  the 

power  to  transact  such  business,  yet  that  the  court  could  not 

take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 

the  plaintiff  to  aver  and  prove  that  power  to  make  the  note 

had    been   conferred    by   the   directors    upon   the   business 

manager. 


DEEDS  AND  MORTGAGES. 

Where  the  acknowledgment  of  a  mortgage  by  a  married 

woman  is  regular  on  its  face,  it  requires  very  strong  evidence 

to  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  void.   Thus,  in  Gray 

*  nent,  ''  V.  Low,  57  Pac.  435,  a  suit  brought  to  cancel  a 

Evidence  to    mortgage   by  a   married   woman  on  the  ground 

i^'^idfr      ^^^  *^  ^^^  "^^  ^^^  acknowledged  apart  from  her 

husband,  plaintiff  rested  his  case  on  the  evidence 
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of  the  husband  and  wife,  who  testified  tliat  the  wife  had 
signed  the  acknowledgment  in  her  own  house  and  before  her 
husband,  who  then  took  the  mortgage  to  the  notary,  where 
the  acknowledgment  was  filled  in  and  completed.  However, 
the  testimony  of  the  husband  was  so  very  contradictory  that 
it  was  thrown  out  altogether,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Idaho  held  that  the  unsupported  testimony  of  the  wife  was 
insufficient  to  rebut  the  strong  presumption  of  regularity 
arising  from  the  face  of  the  acknowledgment. 


EMINENT  DOMAIN. 

It  is  well  settled  in  New  York  that  when  an  elevated  rail- 
road is  constructed  along  the  streets  of  a  city,  only  those 
property   owners    can    recover   damages   whose 
BHiidtags     properties  front  on  the  street  where  the  road  is 
Under  Dae     located  I  Mooney  v.   /f.  /f.,  9  N.  Y.  Suppl.  522. 
J*JJ^'         But  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  a  difficult  question 
arises  when  a  railroad  is  built  in  front  of  a  large 
apartment    house    which    has    stores    opening    upon    both 
the  front  and  rear  streets.     Is  the  damage  to  be  confined  to 
that  portion  of  the  building  which  fronts  on  the  road,  or  is  the 
general  damage  to  the  whole  building  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ?   The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  says  that  if,  as 
in  Reilly  v.  Manhattan  Rwy.  Co.,   59  N.  Y.   Suppl.  335,  the 
stores  in  the  rear  of  the  building  are  separate  and  distinct  fi-om 
the  stores  in  the  front,  the  damages  must  be  confined  to  the 
latter,  and  evidence  of  the  depreciation  in  value  of  the  rear 
stores  is  inadmissible. 


EVIDENCE. 

In  Musser  v.  Stauffer,  43  Atl.  1018,  an  action  was  brought 

on  promissory  notes,  the  defence  to  which  was  that  the  notes 

p,^^  ^      were  given  on  the  strength  of  a  contemporaneous 

p«rcisa  Law,  parol  agreement,  the  performance  of  which  was  a 

*22r**  **     condition  precedent  to  the  payment  of  the  notes. 

"*     and  which  agreement  had  not  been  performed  by 

the  plaintiff.     The  notes  were  made  and  payable  in  Virginia. 

A  previous  action  had  been  brought  on  these  same  notes  and 

carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  (178  Pa.  too), 

where  the  case  had  been  decided  according  to  the  law  of 

Pennsylvania,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  there  being  no  evidence 

that  the  law  of  Virgina  was  different. 
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In  the  present  case,  at  the  trial  in  the  court  below,  counsel 
furnished  decisions  of  the  highest  court  of  Virginia,  appearing 
in  the  authenticated  reports  of  such  decisions,  showing  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  Virginia,  a  contemporaneous  parol 
agreement  afforded  no  defence  to  an  action  on  a  written  con- 
tract, and  the  lower  court  decided  the  case  in  accordance  with 
these  decisions,  on  the  familar  principle  that  the  law  of  the 
place  of  performance  of  a  contract  governs  the  performance. 
On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  it  was  contended  that  the  law 
of  Virginia  on  the  subject  had  not  been  sufficiently  proved, 
but  it  was  held  that  the  reported  decisions,  being  unanswered, 
constituted  a  sufficient  rebuttal  of  the  presumption  that  the 
law  of  the  forum  was  the  same  as  the  law  of  the  contract 
This  point,  although  argued  by  counsel  and  decided  by  the 
court,  is  not  noted  in  the  syllabus  of  the  case  in  the  Atlantic 
Reporter. 

In  Knawlton  v.  N.  K,  N,  If,  &  H.  R.  Co.,  44  Atl.  (Conn.)  8, 
Baldwin,  J.,  said,  "The  Superior  Court  had  the  right  to  take 
Jntficui      judicial  notice  of  the  historic  fact  that  the  railroad 
Notice.       between  New  Haven  and  New  York  was  opened 
o/S^raL     ^y  January  i,  1849.     The  opening  of  a  new  rail- 
road for  public  use  is  one  of  those  events  of  public 
notoriety  which  are  to  be  taken  as  known  by  the  courts, 
because  they  are  known  to  everybody.    It  is  a  great  geograph- 
ical change,  like  the  bursting  out  of  a  new  river  from  the 
earth,  to  serve  as  a  highway  of  commerce  in  new  directions." 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

Unlike  the  rule  in  Maine  and  a  few  other  jurisdictions,  it  is 
settled  in  New  York  that  a  woman  who  entices  a  husband 
^  01  away  from  his  wife  is  liable  to  an  action  by  the 
r»  wife:  Bennett w.  Bennett,  116  N.  Y.  584;  Jaynes 
Affections  y  fayms,  39  Hun,  40;  Baker  v.  Baker,  16  Abb. 
N.  C.  293.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  has  extended 
this  doctrine  a  trifle  further  in  Kuhn  v.  Hemmann,  59  N.  Y. 
Suppl.  343,  where  it  was  held  that  the  parents  of  the  girl  with 
whom  the  married  man  had  gone  to  live  must  respond  in 
damages  to  the  wife,  when  it  was  shown  that  they  had 
assented  to  and  encouraged  the  adulterous  intercourse  between 
the  married  man  and  their  daughter,  had  furnished  the  pair 
with  money  and  apartments  in  which  to  live,  and  had  been 
present  at  a  bigamous  marriage  which  took  place  between 
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their  daughter  and  plaintifT's  husband.  Van  Brunt  and 
Ingraham,  J  J.,  dissented,  but  the  grounds  of  their  dissent  are 
not  stated. 


INJUNCTIONS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
opinion  {ABsiell  v.  Prakap,  79  N.  W.  552)  has  decided  that 
Tnidc-NMBe.  where  a  plaintiff  has  built  up  a  business,  which  has 
lafriagMMBt  become  well  known  by  the  name  or  designation  of 
the  ''  Racket  Store/'  and  the  defendant  then  opens  a  store 
close  by,  which  he  styles  the  "  New  York  Racket  Store,"  the 
words  "  New  York  "  being  printed  in  very  small  letters,  there 
has  been  no  infringement  of  the  plaintifTs  rights.  The  evi- 
dence in  the  case  tended  to  show  that  the  use  of  the  word 
*'  racket"  was  very  common  in  the  district  for  the  designation 
of  such  stores  as  those  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant.  The 
court  must  have  based  its  decision  on  this  ground  alone.  It 
says,  "  In  some  cases  it  has  been  decided  that  such  designa- 
tions are  but  descriptive  in  their  character,  and  subsequent 
similar  use  by  a  near  rival  will  not  be  enjoined  at  the  instance 
of  one  who  had  made  the  prior  selection  and  application." 
See  Cray  v.  Kock^  2  Mich.  N.  P.  1 19 ;  Ckoynski  v.  Coken^  39 
Cal.  501. 

INSURANCE. 

In  Cummins  v.  German,  etc,,  Ins.  Co,,  43  Atl.  1016,  one  of 
the  questions  at  issue  was  whether  or  not  the  proof  of  loss 
Proof  of  Loot,  furnished  by  the  insured  sufficiently  complied  with 

Sufficiency,    the  policy  to  warrant  the  bringing  of  the  suit. 

Question  for  jhg  trfal  judgc  scnt  the  proof  to  the  jury  for 
their  determination  of  this  question. 
An  appeal  by  the  defendant,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania decided  that  the  action  of  the  trial  judge  was  error, 
since  the  only  point  at  issue  was  one  which  could  be  deter- 
mined from  an  examination  and  comparison  of  the  proof  and 
the  policy,  and  this  was  clearly  a  question  of  law  for  the  court 
and  not  one  of  &ct. — ^following  Ins.  Co.  v.  O'Neill,  1 10  Pa.  548 ; 
Cole  V.  Assurance  Co.,  188  Pa.  345,  and  Sutton  v.  Ins.  Co.,  188 
Pa.  380.     Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  therefore  reversed. 


MASTER  AND  SBRVANT. 

In  Madara  v.  S/iamoHn,  etc.,  Rwy.  Co.,  43  Atl.  995,  plain- 
tiff proved  that  she  was  a  passenger  in  an  electric  car  of  the 
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^^  defendant  company ;  that  the  car  became  stalled 

"*  "  by  reason  of  some  defect  in  the  motor ;  that  one 
EaipioyiiicBt  V.,  who  was  on  the  car,  assisted  in  attempting  to 
''servMt**'  S^^  '^  started  and  gave  directions  to  the  conductor 
and  motorman ;  that  V.,  finding  his  efforts  were 
unavailing,  said  that  he  would  go  back  to  the  car  barn  and 
bring  out  a  new  car,  which  he  did ;  and  that  in  negligently 
operating  the  new  car  he  ran  it  into  the  other  one,  where 
plaintiff  was  sitting,  whereby  she  was  injured. 

The  tiial  judge  refused  defendant's  request  for  binding  in- 
structions, but  left  It  to  the  jury  to  determine  whether  V.  acted 
as  a  mere  volunteer  or  whether  he  acted  as  an  agent  of  the 
company  by  virtue  of  the  authority  or  instructions  of  the 
motorman.  On  an  appeal  by  defendant,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  was  even  more  unfavorable  to  defendant's 
case  than  the  trial  judge,  as  appears  by  the  following  language: 
"  Being  injured  by  one  of  the  carrier's  cars  while  occupying 
that  relation,  the  presumption  is  that  it  was  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  carrier.  The  burden  is  on  it  to  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption by  showing  that  V  was  a  mere  intruder  upon  the 
relieving  car,  acting  wholly  without  authority.  The  burden 
is  not  upon  the  passenger  to  prove  that  one  apparently  in 
authority,  having  access  to  the  car  barn  and  the  power  to 
assume  control  of  a  car,  and  run  it  on  the  road  to  the  relief 
of  the  stalled  car,  was  a  servant  of  the  company.  If  the 
accident  had  apparently  been  caused  by  the  act  of  a  stranger 
while  the  plaintiff  was  a  passenger,  as  in  Railway  Co,  v. 
Gibson,  96  Pa.  83 — ^a  collision  with  a  hay  wagon — the  burden 
would  have  been  on  her  to  show  negligence  on  part  of  de- 
fendant. But  when  it  arose  from  a  collision  between  defend- 
ant's cars,  operated  on  its  own  rails,  the  presumption  of  negli- 
gence arises,  and  the  burden  is  on  the  defendant  to  rebut  it." 


MECHANICS'  LIENS. 

The  third  clause  of  the  printed  contract  between  the  owner 
and  the  contractor  provided  that  the  owner  could  require  of 
ReiMM  of     *^^  contractor  sufficient  evidence  that  the  premises 
Liens,        were  free  from  all  liens  before  payment  could  be 
^^^^^^y    demanded,  and  that  he  could  retain  an  amount 
sufficient  to   indemnify   him    against    any   liens 
which  might  be  filed  without  regard  to  the  contract.     The 
tenth  clause  of  the  contract,  which  was  written  in  ink,  pro- 
vided that  "  no  liens  shall  be  filed  by  any  sub-contractors  or 
any  other  persons  for  or  on  account  of  work,  etc" 
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In  dismissing  the  lien  filed  by  the  contractor  himself,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  (i)  that  the  tenth  clause  contained  all 
the  requirements  necessary  to  bring  it  within  Schroeder  v. 
Gotland,  134  Pa.  277,  and  barred  the  contractor  himself 
from  filing  a  lien,  and  (2)  that  if  any  repugnancy  existed  be- 
tween the  third  and  tenth  clauses  of  the  contract,  the  tenth 
clause  must  prevail,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  stated  in 
Grandin  v.  Insurance  Co.,  107  Pa.  26,  that  "  where  the  written 
and  printed  portions  are  repugnant  to  each  other,  the  printed 
form  must  yield  to  the  deliberate  written  intention :"  Comm. 
Tntst  Co.  V.  Eliis,  43  Atl.  1034. 


NEGLIGENCE. 

In  Brague  v.  North  Cent.  Rwy.,  43  Atl.  987,  which  was  an 

action  to  recover  damages  from  a  railroad  company  for  the 

er  o    ^^^^  ^^  ^  child,  it  was  shown  that  the  deceased 

Raiiroii4,      was  about  seven  years  old ;  that  the  railroad  had 

Child.  given  him  permission  to  get  water  at  a  spring  be- 
^''coma'i^*  longing  to  the  company,  across  the  track  from 
the  place  he  resided ;  that  he  had  filled  his  pail 
with  water  and  was  walking  across  the  track,  not  at  the  public 
crossing  a  short  distance  from  the  spring,  but  directly  from 
the  spring  to  his  house ;  and  that  he  was  struck  by  an  engine 
and  killed  while  crossing,  or  walking  along  the  track. 

In  affirming  a  judgment  for  defendant,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  decided  that  (i)  the  license  from  the  company 
gave  the  deceased  simply  the  right  to  take  the  water  from  the 
spring,  which  could  be  obtained  by  crossing  the  track  at  the 
public  crossing,  and  no  permission  to  otherwise  trespass  on 
the  track  could  be  implied,  and  (2)  the  rule  that  a  railroad 
owes  to  a  trespasser  only  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  wanton 
negligence  applies  even  where  the  trespasser  is  a  child,  as  in 
this  case.  In  support  of  the  last  proposition,  R,  R.  v.  Hummell, 
44  Pa.  375,  Moore  v.  R.  R.,  99  Pa.  301,  and  Cautey  v.  R.  R,, 
95  Pa.  398  were  cited. 


PERPETUITIES. 

Property  was  devised  to  A.  for  life,  and  after  his  death  to  a 
corporation,  which  the  testator  directed  his  executors  to  form 
Devise  to      under  the  laws  of  New  York  within  the  lifetimes 
Corporation    of  B.  and  C.     The  devise  being  attacked  on  the 
to  be  Created  ground  that  the  remainder  to  the  corporation  vio- 
lated the  rule  against  perpetuities,  it  was  held, 
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that  the  remainder  was  valid,  since  it  was  necessary  for  the 
corporation  to  be  formed  within  lives  in  being.  1.  e.,  the  lives 
of  B.  and  C.  The  mere  fact  that  there  might  be  a  hiatus 
between  the  death  of  A.  and  the  creation  of  the  corporation 
did  not  afiect  the  question,  since  the  property  would  revert  to 
the  heirs  of  the  testator,  subject  to  being  divested  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  corporation  within  the  lives  of  B.  and  C.  :  Jessup  v. 
Fringle  Memorial  Home,  59  N.  Y.  Suppi.  (Supreme  Court),  207. 


PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT. 

When  an  agent  has  been  appointed,  and  subsequently  the 

principal  becomes  insane,  the  agency  is  revoked  as  regards  all 

ifiMoityof     persons  except  those  who  deal  with  the  agent  in 

Principal,      ignorance  of  the  insanity  of  the  principal.     But 

Revocation  of  when  one  of  these  latter  persons  attempts  to  hold 

**'**'^       the  principal  on  a  contract  made  by  the  agent 

subsequent  to  the  insanity  of  the  principal,  it  is  well  for  him  to 

remember  that  as  soon  as  the  insanity  of  the  principal  has 

t)een  proved,  ^  prima  facie  case  in  favor  of  the  defendant  has 

been  made  out,  and  the  burden  is  then  on  the  plaintiff  to 

show  that  he  dealt  with  the  agent  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 

fact  that  the  principal  was  insane  :  Merritt  v.  Merritt,  59  N.  Y. 

Suppl.  357.  

REAL  PROPERTY. 

A.  and  B.,  adjoining  owners,  executed  a  party  wall  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  building  of  the  wall  and  stipulating 
Party  Wail    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  should  ever  be  in  need  of  repairs,  the  ex- 
AgreeaicBt.     penses  should  be  borne  by  both  parties,  and  it  was 
iBcambmcc   stipulated  that  the  covenant  should  run  with  both 
properties.     A.  having  agreed  to  convey  his  lot, 
the  question  was  whether  the  title  was   clear  or  whether  the 
party  wall  agreement  formed  an  incumbrance.     Held,  that  it 
constituted  an  incumbrance  on  the  property,  since  at  any  time 
the  owner  might  be  forced  to  contribute  with  his  neighbor  for 
the   repair   of  the   wall:    Corn   v.    Bass,   59   N.    Y.   Suppl. 
(Supreme  Court)  315. 

The  question  whether  or  not  rent  abates  when  a  portion  of 
the  leased  premises  are  taken  under  the  power  of  eminent 
Abateacnt  of  domain  has  been  touched  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Rent  wiier«  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  though  no  binding  position 
Fmion  of  has  been  taken  by  the  court  as  yet.  U/Uer  v. 
IMS  are  Taken  Cowati,  44  Atl.  42,  was  an  action  against  the 
hj  Emiocot  tenant  for  rent  for  the  quarter  from  Jan.  I,  to 
^      '-      April  I,  1897.     The  affidavit  of  defence  admitted 
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the  liability  for  rent  up  to  Jan.  26,  1897,  but  averred  that  on 
Oct.  26,  i896,theCityQfPhiladelphiagave  plaintiff  notice  that 
three  months  after  that  date  a  portion  of  the  leased  premises 
would  be  taken  for  a  public  wharf;  that  plaintiff  gave  defend- 
ant notice  of  the  city's  intention ;  and  that  on  Jan.  26,  1897, 
defendant  surrendered  that  portion  of  the  premises  to  the  dty. 
The  lower  court  gave  judgment  to  the  plaintiff  for  want  of  a 
sujfficient  affidavit  of  defence,  and  defendant  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  latter  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  but 
the  opinion  of  Justice  McCoUum  distinctly  states  that  this  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  final  adjudication  of  the  general  ques- 
tion involved,  but  that  the  court  wishes  to  postpone  its 
decision  until  it  has  before  it  a  record  which  presents  the  facts 
more  clearly  than  those  given  in  the  statement  of  claim  and 
the  affidavit  of  defence.  However,  in  commenting  upon  the 
question  involved,  the  court  says  that  notwithstanding  the 
contrary  decisions  of  other  states,  such  as  Stubbings  v.  Evan- 
ston,  136  111.  37,  yet  it  sees  no  reason  why  it  should  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  the  partial  taking  of  the  rented  premises  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Justice  Sharswood,  in  Dyer  v.  Weigkiman^ 
66  Pa.  425,  namely,  that  where  the  whole  of  the  demised 
premises  are  taken,  the  rent  abates.  The  court  dtes  with 
approval  Mills,  Em.  Dom.,  §  69,  Lewis,  Em.  Dom.,  483,  and 
an  interesting  article  upon  the  subject  by  Joseph  H.  Taulane, 
Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  29  Am.  Law  Rev.  351. 


TRIAL. 

A  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  an  action  against  a  dty  for 
injuries  received  by  reason  of  a  defective  sidewalk  was  made 

inprapM*  upon  s^davit  of  one  B.,  who  deposed  that  during 
CoBdact  of  the  progress  of  the  trial  he  had  seen  A.,  one  of  the 
New^'Triai.    jurors,  together  with  other  persons,  who,  he  was 

Bvidaaot  informed,  were  other  members  of  the  jury,  visit- 
ing the  scene  of  the  accident  and  measuring  off  the  ground 
A.  filed  an  affidavit  denying  B.'s  allegations.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  refused  to  disturb  an  order  denying  a  new 
trial,  since,  even  if  the  conduct  of  the  jury  had  been  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  petitioner,  the  fact  that  the  single  affidavit 
charging  it  was  denied,  justified  the  trial  judge  in  refusing  the 
new  trisJ :  Haigkt  v.  Elmira,  59  N.  Y.  Suppl.  193. 


TRUSTS. 

In  St.  Peter's  Churchy,  Brown,  43  Atl.  (Rhode  Island)  642, 
a  bequest  in  trust  to  a  church,  to  use  and  apply  the  income 
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therefrom  for  church  purposes,  was  upheld,  and  a 
trustee  appointed  to  administer  the  trust,  though 

such  church,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator  and  at  the 

time  of  the  probate  of  the  will,  was  not  an  incorporated  body. 

See  Cocks  v.  Manners,  L.  R.  12  Eq.  574. 

It  requires  very  strong  evidence  to  establish  the  fitct  that  a 
trustee  has  repudiated  the  trust  and  claimed  the  property  as  his 
Diga^v,^  ef  own,  SO  that  statute  of  limitations  will  run  in  his 
RctattoMMp  favor  against  the  cestui  que  trust.  In  In  re 
byTrMiM  McCormick,  59  N.  Y.  Suppl.  374,  the  Surrogate's 
Court  of  New  York  did  not  think  that  such  a  disavowal  of  the 
trust  had  been  established  by  the  fact  that  for  twenty  years 
the  trustee  had  characterized  his  payments  to  the  beneficiary 
as  gifts  from  himself  to  the  beneficiary. 


WATBRS. 

An  action  was  brought  against  a  dty,  in  which  the  com- 
plaint stated  that  the  dty  had  raised  the  grade  of  the  street  in 
itiiii  nfHraiii  ^*^"*  of  plaintiff's  property,  and  that  by  reason  of 

of  stfMt,  such  change  of  grade  the  natural  flow  of  sur&ce 
P>^>y«rti—  of  and  other  waters  from  plaintiff's  lot  was  impeded 
^"^iT***^  ^'^^  ^^  waters  flowed  back  into  plaintiff's  dwell- 
ing. The  plaintiff  seemed  to  have  based  his  claim 
on  the  idea  that  the  street  was  a  sort  of  a  servient  tenement, 
under  the  dvil  law  rule  that  where  two  properties  adjoin,  the 
owner  of  the  lower  one  may  not  raise  the  level  of  his  land  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  natural  flow  of  surCaice  water  from  the  upper. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  very  properly  held,  that, 
however  this  doctrine  might  apply  to  lands  situate  in  the 
country,  the  rule  in  dties  was  different  where  both  streets  and 
lots  may  be  improved  without  any  thought  of  what  becomes 
of  the  surfiice  water  from  the  ndghboring  properties :  Lampe 
v.  San  Franciuo,  57  Pac.  461, 

In  Baumgartner  v.  Sturgeon  River  Boom  Co,,  79  N.  W.  566, 

the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  has  rdterated  its  ruling  in 

Wfltw*,      Booming  Co.  v.  Jarvis,  30  Mich.   308,  that  no 

DuMgos.     matter  how  necessary  it  may  be  for  the  preserva- 

""^'"'      tion  of  logs  to  catch  them  at  a  certain  boom,  if  in 

so  doing  the  owner  of  the  boom  backs  up  water  on  the  land 

of  riparian  owners  he  is  liable  at  all  events.    The  question  of 

negligence  is  unimportant     In  the  present  case  a  demurrer  to 

a  statement  which  failed  to  aver  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 

boom  company  was  overruled. 
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WILLS. 

A  testator  gave  his  son  the  income  6f  f  6000,  for  life,  there- 
after it  was  to  be  held  and  enjo}red  by  the  son's  widow,  if  he 
VMted  should  leave  one,  while  she  remained  such.  After 
RMMindM*  his  son's  death  and  the  death  or  marriage  of  his 
widow,  he  bequeathed  said  ^6000  to  his  son's  children  and  to 
the  legal  representatives  of  such  of  them  as  might  be  dead, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  them,  giving  to  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  any  deceased  child  the  same  share  to  which  said 
deceased  child,  if  living,  would  be  entitled.  The  son  died 
leaving  one  child  who  died  before  her  mother.  Held,  that 
the  child  took  a  vested  remainder  on  the  testators  death,  and 
that  on  her  death  the  mother  inherited  the  ^6000 :  Thyng^s^ 
Lane,  43  Atl.  (N.  H.)  616. 
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Negugencb;  Insantit  as  Dxpxncx  for  Tort;  Williams  y. 
Hays  (N.  Y.),  52  N.  £.  589  (1899).  This  was  an  attempt  to 
hold  the  captain  of  a  brig  responsible  for  negligently  causing  the 
destruction  of  his  Yessel.  The  jury  found  that  an  ordinarily  pru- 
dent man  would  have  avoided  the  loss.  The  defendant  claimed 
that  while  doing  the  acts  compluped  of  he  was  unconscious  and 
knew  nothing  of  what  occurred ;  that  in  fact  he  was,  from  some 
cause,  insane,  and  therefore  not  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the 
vessel.  At  tfie  trial  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  jury  on  the 
theory  that  the  defendant,  if  sane,  was  guilty  of  n^ligence,  but  if 
insane,  was  not  responsible.  Ju^^ent  being  rendered  in  fiivor  of 
the  defendant,  an  appeal  was  taken,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
an  opinion  by  Earl,  J.,  overruled  the  lower  court,  on  the  general 
rale  that  an  insane  person  is  just  as  responsible  for  his  torts  as  a 
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sane  person,  except  where  intention  is  an  essential  ingredient. 
No  distinction  was  drawn  between  negligence  and  other  torts,  bnt 
it  was  suggested  that  had  the  insanity  of  the  captain  resulted  from 
his  efforts  to  save  the  ship  during  the  storm  through  which  it 
passed,  a  different  case  might  be  presented.  On  the  second  trial 
of  the  case  the  lower  court  assumed  that  the  captain's  insanity  was 
the  result  of  his  great  exertions  to  save  his  ship,  but  failed  to  see 
how  that  fact  presented  any  exception  to  the  principle  laid  down, 
that  a  person  of  unsound  mind  is  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  acts  which  in  the  case  of  a  sane  peison  would  be  negligent.  The 
court  of  appeals  held  that  this  carried  the  law  of  negligence  to  an 
unreasonable  point,  and  again  reversed  the  judgment. 

The  responsibility  of  an  insane  person  for  negligence  is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  among  the  text  writeis.  See  Harvard  Law 
Review^  May,  1896,  p.  65.  Wharton,  in  his  book  on  Negligence, 
observes  that  negligence  is  not  imputable  to  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  the  law  intervening  to  protect  them,  at  least,  as  tenderly  as 
it  does  persons  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  See  Chic.  6r 
A.  R,  R.  Co,  V.  Gregory^  58  111.  226  (1871).  Similar  rules  are 
laid  down  in  Beven  on  Negligence,  2d  Ed.,  pp.  52-55 ;  Jaggard 
on  Torts,  Vol.  II,  p.  872 ;  and  by  Clerk  and  Linsdell  on  Torts, 
PP-  ii>  34*  l^c  opposite  view  is  held  by  Shearman  &  Redfidd 
on  Negligence,  Vol.  I,  sec.  121;  Pollock  on  Torts,  p.  46;  and 
Cooley  on  Torts,  2d  Ed.  ,117.  Cooley  sees  no  distinction  between 
responsibility  for  negligence  and  any  other  tort,  such  as  trespass. 
He  points  out  (p.  98)  that  the  wrong  **  consists  in  the  injury  done, 
and  not  commonly  in  the  purpose  or  mental  or  physical  capacity  df 
the  person  or  agent  doing  it."  He  recognizes  that  there  is  an 
apparent  hardship,  but  declares  it  to  be  a  question  of  policy,  a 
choice  having  to  be  made  between  two  innocent  parties.  The 
American  cases  follow  Mr.  Cooley' s  view  with  scarcely  a  dissenting 
voice.  On  insanity  as  a  defence  for  torts  in  general,  see  Be€Us  v. 
See,  10  F^.  56  (1848)  ;  Lancaster  Co.  Bank  v.  Moore,  78  Fa.  407 
(1875)  ;  Wirebach's  Ex.  v.  First  Naf  I  Bank,  97  Pk.  543  (x8«i)  ; 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Shewalter,  40  W.  N.  C.  (Pa.)  80  (1896) ;  Jewell  v. 
Colby,  66  N.  H.  399  (1890) ;  McGee  v.  Willing,  31  Leg.  Int. 
(Pa.)  37  (1874) ;  Sheppardy.  Wood,  i  Lane.  (Pk.)  175  (1884); 
Weaver  v.  Ward,  Hobart,  134  (1724)  ;  Moore  v.  Crawford,  17 
Vt.  499  (1845) ;  Bush  V.  PettOone,  4  N.  Y.  300  (1850)  ;  Krom 
V.  Schonmaker,  3  Barb.  650  (1848)  ;  Cross  v.  Kent,  32  Md.  581 ; 
Behrens  v.  McKenzie,  23  Iowa,  343  (1867)  ;  Ward  v.  Constatter, 
4  Bax.  64  (1874);  Mclntyre  v.  Sholty,  13  N.  E.  239  (1887). 
The  following  are  cases  where  the  tort  complained  of  was  negli- 
gence: Nealy.  Gillett,  23  Conn.  437  (1855) ;  Morain'v.  Devlin, 
132  Mass.  87  (1882);  Brown  v.  Howe,  9  Gray,  84  (1857); 
Beats  V.  See,  10  Pa.  56  (1843).  Ordronanx's  Ju<Ucial  Aspects  of 
Insanity,  Chapter  VII,  contains  a  collection  of  cases  on  this  subject. 

The  case  of  Chic.  &*  A.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Gregory,  58  111.  226 
(1871),  is  cited  by  Wharton  as  supporting  his  view  of  the  subject. 
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In  that  case  the  court  lefiised  to  impate  contributory  n^ligence  to 
an  imbecile  child  who  sought  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
received  upon  a  railroad  track.  The  case,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  support  the  rule  contended  for.  It  is  true  that  an  insane  perK>n 
cannot  be  said  to  be  really  n^ligent,  but,  as  stated  in  Karawy.  Ins. 
Co,  (Wis.),  15  N.  W.  27,  damages  are  recovered  '^not  on  the 
ground  of  negligence^  as  that  word  is  usually  understood,  but  in  the 
language  of  Chief  Justice  Gibson  {^Beals  ▼.  Ste^  suprm^)  on  the 
principle  that,  iriiere  a  loss  must  be  borne  by  one  of  two  innocent 
persons,  it  should  be  borne  by  him  who  occasioned  it."  This 
being  the  reason  of  the  rule  adopted  by  the  cases,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  facts  in  Chic,  dr*  A.  Jt.  JR.  Co.  ¥.  Gregory  do  not  fidl 
within  its  spirit,  and  the  case  is  no  authority  against  it. 

Accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  cases,  that  insanity  is  not  a  good 
excuse  for  negligence,  the  lower  court,  in  the  case  before  us,  found 
that  the  condition  of  the  captain  was  brought  about  by  his  unceas- 
ing efforts  to  save  his  ship.  For  more  than  two  days  he  was 
constantly  on  duty,  refusing  to  leave  the  deck  until  he  was  ex- 
hausted. Finally  he  went  to  his  cabin,  took  a  large  dose  of  quinine 
and  lay  down,  and  from  that  time  until  he  found  himself  in  the 
life  saving  station,  he  was  found  to  have  been  deranged.  As  stated 
above,  however,  this  state  of  facts  did  not,  in  the  ejres  of  the  trial 
judge,  affect  the  question.  The  view  of  die  Couxt  of  Appeals  was 
that  it  altered  the  case  entirely.  The  Court  of  Appeals  cites  no 
cases  in  support  of  its  view,  but  reasons  as  foUows :  ''  The  man  is 
not  yet  bom  in  whom  there  is  not  a  limit  to  his  physical  endurance, 
and,  when  that  limit  has  been  passed,  he  must  jrield  to  laws  over 
which  he  has  no  control.  .  .  .  What  careful  and  prudent  man 
could  do  more  than  to  care  for  his  vessel  until  overcome  by  physical 
and  mental  exhaustion  ?  To  do  more  was  impossible.  And  yet 
we  are  told  that  he  must  or  be  responsible."  That  one  should  be 
held  responsible  for  omitting  to  do  impossible  things  is  looked  upon 
by  the  coun  as  an  absurdity,  and  as  the  law  does  not  suffer  an 
absurdity,  the  defendant  was  held  not  liable.  At  first  blush  it 
would  seem  equally  absurd  to  hold  any  insane  person  re^)onsible 
for  negligence,  diligence  being  to  such  persons  a  practical  impoasi- 
bility.  But  it  is  submitted  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  right,  and 
the  trial  judge  wrong,  not  because  insanity  should  be  a  defence  for 
negligence,  but  because  the  real  defence  of  the  captain  was  not  his 
insanity,  but  the  fact  that  he  had  done  all  that  an  ordiiuuy  prudent 
man  could  do  under  the  circumstances  and  could  do  no  more. 
Had  he  been  swept  overboard  by*  the  storm  and  lost,  the  case 
would  have  been  no  stronger.  The  principle  involved  is  the  same 
as  that  in  the  case  in  which  a  driver  of  ordinary  skill  and  prudence 
lost  control  of  his  horses,  and  was  held  not  to  be  liable  for  damage 
sustained  by  a  passer-by.  See  Brown  v.  Collins  (1873),  53  N.  H. 
442,  and  cases  there  commented  upon. 
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NicuGEMCE ;  Injurics  Sustaimsd  bt  a  Person  whils  a  Tkis- 
PASSER.  In  QuigUy  ▼.  Clm^hy  53  N.  E.  884— a  MasBscbDsetts 
case  decided  in  May,  1899 — suit  wis  brought  by  an  invohmtaiy 
treipatr  for  injuries  sustained  during  the  ticspaB  and  lecofeiy 
was  denied.  The  case  arose  on  the  following  stale  of  focts: 
The  defendant  was  the  owner  of  a  comer  property;  a  house 
stood  on  his  lot,  but  at  some  distance  from  each  of  the  inter- 
secting streets,  and  passers-by  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  diort 
cut  acroai  the  lot.  To  prevent  this  be  built  a  fence  from  £n  house 
to  the  street  comer  and  later  made  it  of  barbed  wire.  The  plain- 
tiff coming  along  the  street  one  dark  night,  by  mistake  Idft  the 
sidewalk,  ran  into  the  fence,  and  recdTed  injuries  for  which  he 
brought  suit  with  the  result  stated  above. 

The  case  of  H&wland  v.  Vincent^  zo  Bletc  371  (1845),  ^^^ 
by  the  court,  is  in  accord  with  this  decision.  There  the  owner  of 
land  had  made  an  excavation  for  a  cellar  about  a  foot  or  two  from 
the  sidewalk  and  had  taken  no  precaution  to  prevent  paaseis-by 
from  felling  in.  The  plaintiff  in  that  case  met  with  an  accident 
in  much  the  same  n^mner  as  in  the  case  of  QuigUy  v.  Citmgk^  but 
no  recovery  was  allowed  him.  The  case  of  McInHre  v.  Roberts^ 
149  Mass.  450  (1889),  also  supports  this  view. 

The  well-known  spnng-gun  case,  in  which  a  man  has  been  held 
liable  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  trespassers  by  concealed  spring 
guns,  is  refeired  to ;  but  a  substantial  distinction  is  made  by  Judge 
Holmes,  when  he  points  out  in  that  case — Bird  v.  Holhtiok^  4 
Bing.  698 — the  intention  of  the  defendant  was  to  inflict  personal 
injuries  upon  the  trespasser,  whoever  he  might  be ;  and  the  case 
was  much  as  though  the  defendant  had  fou^  one  trespassing  on 
his  land  and  then  assaulted  him.  In  Quigley's  case  the  court  does 
not  admit  that  any  intention  to  injure  existed,  but  regards  the 
barbed  wire  fence  as  a  natural  means  of  preventing  the  public  from 
walking  across  the  defendant's  lot  and  a  means  wholly  devoid  of 
malice  or  intent  to  injure. 

As  against  the  position  taken  by  the  court,  the  case  of  MarbU  v. 
Ross^  124  Mass.  44  (1877),  was  strongly  urged.  There  the  owner 
of  a  field  kept  in  it  a  vicious  stag.  A  trespasser  received  injuries 
from  this  stag,  and  the  court  said  that  an  action  could  be  main- 
tained to  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  received,  provided  the 
trespasser  did  not  go  on  the  land  with  knowledge  of  the  danger. 
It  was  said  that  a  duty  vested  upon  the  owner  of  keeping  and 
restraining  the  stag  at  his  peril.  But  here  again  an  apparent  dis- 
tinction exists ;  for  the  stag  is  the  active  cause  of  the  injuries 
sustained,  while  in  the  case  in  hand  the  fence  is  an  inert  passive 
condition  of  the  injuries.  In  the  case  of  Marble  v.  Ross^  the  court 
says,  ^'  The  unlawful  character  of  his  (1.  e.  the  trespasser's)  act  did 
not  contribute  to  his  injury  or  affect  the  defendant's  negligence." 
Such  a  statement  could  not  be  made  with  regard  to  the  facts  in 
Quigley's  case.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Marble  v.  Ross^  the 
trespass  was  a  mere  condition  of  the  injury,  while  in  Quigley's  • 
it  was  the  cause. 
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The  caie  stands,  then,  for  the  proposition  that  a 
though  involuntarily  such, .  cannot  recover  for  injuries  sustained 
during  the  trespass  to  which  injuries  his  trespass  is  a  contributing 
cause  and  not  merely  a  condition ;  this  is  well  in  line  with  authority. 

An  illustimtion  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pennsylvania  case  of  GiUtspit 
V.  McGewan^  loo  Fa.  144  (1882).  In  this  case  a  child  between 
seven  and  eight  years  old  wandered  on  to  the  defendant's  land  and 
happened  upon  an  uncovered  well  some  distance  from  the  sidewalk. 
In  trying  to  catch  some  fish,  the  child  fell  in  and  was  drowned. 
No  recovery  was  allowed,  the  court  declaring  that  the  child  was 
subject  to  the  law  relating  to  trc^sassers  and  saying  that ''  'A  man 
must  use  his  own  property  so  as  not  to  incommode  his  neighbor/ 
but  this  nuudm  extends  only  to  neighbors  who  do  not  interfere 
with  it  or  enter  upon  it." 
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The  General  PluNciFLn  or  CoMSTrrunoNAL'  Law  in  the  United 
States  or  America.  By  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  L.L.  D.  Third 
Edition,  revised  by  Andrew  C.  McLAUCHUNy  A.  M.  L.LB. 

It  will  probably  be  a  matter  of  gratification  to  those  who  used 
the  earlier  editions  of  this  work  to  know  that  a  third  edition  has 
appeared,  which,  besides  containing  valuable  revisions  and  addi- 
tions, calls  attention  to  the  many  changes  in  Constitutional  Law 
during  the  last  decade.  This  will  make  the  little  book  as  useful  as 
ever  for  some  years  to  come. 

From  the  wide  circulation  and  general  recognition  already 
accorded  to  its  first  and  second  editions  ''The  General  Principles" 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  need  of  a  renewer. 

The  work,  althou^  somewhat  brief  in  its  treatment,  is  remariL- 
ably  clear  and  concise,  and  fiiUy  carries  out  the  statement  made  by 
Judge  Cooley  in  its  first  edition.  He  says,  ''The  reader  will  soon 
discover  that  mere  theories  have  received  very  little  attention,  and 
that  the  principles  stated  have  been  settled  judiciously,  or  other- 
wise, in  tiie  practical  working  of  the  government."  llie  sepaia- 
tion  of  decision  from  dicta,  applied  practice  firom  theory,  is,  in 
Constitutional  Law  of  all  subjects  most  difficult ;  and  realizing  this 
the  student  and  reader  will  be  amased  to  see  how  far  the  learned 
authors  have  succeeded. 

Faced  by  the  danger  of  becoming  too  theoretical  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  compiling  a  mere  digest  of  diedsions  on  the  other. 
Judge  Cooley  and  his  revisor,  Ptofesscw  McLaughlin,  have  avoided 
botili  these  evils.  As  is  necessary  in  a  work  intended  for  the  general 
student,  as  well  as  law  student,  the  principles  and  deductions  stated 
are  condensed.  Yet  there  is  always  student  data  given  in  the 
admirable  foot-notes  to  enable  the  student  to  test  for  himself  any 
prindpk  by  case  reading.     In  thdr  treatment  of  that  intricate 
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subject  '' Regulation  of  Commerce"  the  authors  have  been  espe- 
cially fortunate.  No  case,  unless,  indeed,' it  be  of  recent  date,  is 
relied  upon  for  any  principle  which  time  has  not  let  live.  This 
avoids  infinite  confusion  in  the  student's  mind  as  to  what  has  been 
and  is  the  construction  placed  upon  state  and  federal  power.  It 
gives  the  student  some  definite  information  as  to  what  is  settled, 
and  leaves  him  likely  to  pursue  further  work  on  his  own  account. 

The  chapter  entitled  '^Checks  and  Balances  in  the  Government  *' 
is  of  especial  interest  in  these  days,  when  wc  hear  it  said  by  some 
that  checks  and  balances  exist  in  theory,  rather  than  practice. 
Whether  theoretical  or  practical,  it  is  well  to  have  this  chapter, 
since  it  speaks  of  one  of  the  conceptions  which  gave  birtii  to  our 
great  Constitution. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  accurate,  and  for  a  one-volume  work 
wonderfully  comprehensive. 

IV,  JS.  C 


The  Law  of  Negugbnce.  By  Thomas  Wiluam  Saunders. 
Second  Edition  revised  by  £.  Blackwocm),  B.  A.,  LL.  D. 
London :  Butterworth  &  Co.     1898. 

The  small  bulk  of  this,  the  second  edition  of  Saunders  on  Negli- 
.gence,  necessarily  prevents  any  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject, 
at  this  day  a  very  broad  one,  and  yet  in  examining  some  of  the 
chapters  one  is  surprised  at  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  author 
and  editor  have  accomplished  their  work.  The  preface  states  the 
purpose  of  the  work  to  be  the  ''supplying  of  a  portable  and  cheap 
text  book,  which  will  give  both  the  principles  of  the  law  and  the 
cases  which  set  them  forth."  The  author  plunges  into  the  subject 
at  once  with  a  chapter  on  Negligence  and  compares  the  various 
definitions  of  the  term.  He  criticizes  the  continued  use  of  text- 
book writers  and  others  of  the  term  "gross  negligence,"  saying, 
that  it  has  yet  to  be  discovered  that  it  means  anything  definite  or 
more  than  actionable  negligence,  and  closes  the  chapter  with  a 
paragraph  on  **  contributory  negligence."  Some  reference  is  made 
to  the  doctrine  of  proximate  cause,  the  awarding  of  vindictive 
damages  for  ''gross  negligence  and  contributory  negligence  on 
part  of  children." 

The  author  then  leaves  the  field  of  general  principles  and  dis- 
cusses specific  forms  of  negligence.  Chapters  then  follow  dealing 
with  the  duty  of  care  with  regard  to  land,  and  then  with  respect 
to  chattels.  In  this  connection  he  discusses  the  law  with  respect 
to  dangerous  things — their  possession,  use  and  forwarding— -the 
presence  in  particular  instances  of  "scienter"  and  the  evidence 
thereof. 

The  important  branch  of  employer's  liability  is  discussed  in 
the  light  of  the  charges  made  therein  by  the  Employer's  Liability 
Act  of  1880  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897. 
These,  however,  have  only  a  partial  interest  to  the  American 
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reader,  since  they  deal  with  i^iases  of  the  law  of  master  and  ser- 
vant which  aie  as  yet  uncommon  in  this  country,  only  a  few  of 
our  states  having  enacted  similar  legislation.  The  author  dwells 
at  length  on  the  English  procedure  under  this  act,  and  has  doubt- 
less furnished  to  the  English  practitioner  much  information  of  value 
and  easy  of  access.  The  psirts  with  reference  to  these  two  acts 
are,  of  course,  additions  by  the  editor.  He  shows  how  the  doc- 
trine of  common  emplojrment  has  been  cut  down  by  the  Act  of 
1880,  and  what  a  great  enlargement  of  liability  of  the  employer 
along  different  lines  was  made  in  the  passage  of  the  Compensation 
Act  of  1897. 

While  .the  ground  covered  is,  in  the  main,  adequately  treated  in 
view  of  the  limited  space  at  the  author's  command,  nevertheles 
the  work  has  not  the  symmetry  of  arrangement  one  would  expect. 
Undue  prominence  is,  in  sevend  instances,  given  to  topics  which 
might  with  advantage  be  replaced  by  others.  The  important 
questions  arising  under  proximate  and  remote  canses  and  the  ^ect  of 
intervening  causes  are  passed  over  with  veiy  slight  attention.  One 
thing,  however,  which  must  be  commended  highly,  is  the  very 
copious  citation  of  cases,  every  proposition  being  well  sustained  by 
the  authorities.  A  careMly  arranged  table  of  cases,  and  accurate 
index  complete  what  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  very  acceptable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  profession. 

/.  A.  McK. 
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SOME    RECENT   CRITICISM 

OF 

GELPCKE  VERSUS  DUBUQUE. 

PART  IV. 

Section  VI.— SHOULD  THE  SUPREME  COURT  ALLOW 
WRITS  OF  ERROR  TO  STATE  COURTS  IN  CASES 
SIMILAR  TO  GELPCKE  v.  DUBUQUE? 

We  have  elsewhere  incidentally  referred  to  the  anomalous 
position  assumed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  question.  In 
cases  of  this  nature,  where  they  acquire  jurisdiction  by  reason 
of  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  they  disregard  the  decisions 
of  state  courts.  They  do  this  because  the  state  court  has 
upheld  an  altered  interpretation  of  a  state  statute,  which 
impairs  the  obligation  of  a  contract.  In  this  class  of  cases 
they  hold  such  an  interpretation  to  be  a  "  law  "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  federal  clause.  But  if  the  case  is  brought  up 
by  writ  of  error  to  a  state  court,  the  Supreme  Court  will 
refuse  to  take  jurisdiction,  beause,  they  say,  for  purposes  of 
jurisdiction  a  state  decision  construing  a  statute  is  not  a  "  law." 

Thus,  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  state 
other  than  the  one  where  the  cause  of  action  arises  may  obtain 
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relief;  while  an  individual  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  same  state  has  no  remedy.  This  condition  of 
af&irs  is  little  less  than  monstrous.  The  two  positions  are 
absolutely  irreconcilable.  We  shall  discuss  this  subject  under 
three  heads : 

A.  An  examination  of  tte  cases  similar  to  Gelpcki  v. 
Dmbuque  which  have  come  up  by  writ  of  error  to  state  courts 
and  have  been  refused. 

B.  An  examination  of  cases  coming  up  by  writ  of  error  to 
state  courts  where  the  act  involves  a  contract 

C.  The  question  of  jurisdiction  examined  on  principle. 

A.  Anexarmnatumqf  the  cases  similar  to  Gdpckev.Dttimque 
whick  have  come  up  by  writ  of  error  to  state  courts  and  have 
been  refused. 

Ever  since  the  date  of  the  decision  in  Gelpcke  v.  Dubnque 
cases  from  state  courts  involving  similar  facts  have  been  con- 
sistently applying  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  their  consideration 
and  have  been  consistently  refused.  The  two  lines  of  cases 
have  grown  up  side  by  side.  The  only  explanation  which 
can  be  oflkred  for  this  strange  spectacle  is  that  the  court 
recognized  the  justice  of  refusing  to  give  a  state  court's 
re-interpretation  of  a  statute  a  retroactive  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  shrank  from  calling  it  a  "  law  *'  in  the  technical 
language  of  the  judiciary  acts.  That  this  would  have  been 
not  only  the  more  honest  but  also  the  more  correct  course, 
would  follow  from  the  conclusions  worked  out  in  this  paper. 

The  first  case  where  the  question  was  before  the  court  was 
Railroad  v.  Rock}  In  that  case  the  facts  were  identical  with 
Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque^  except  for  the  circumstance  that  here  the 
parties  were  citizens  of  the  same  state.  The  court  dismissed 
the  writ  because  they  declared  that  the  case  might  bave  been 
decided  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  and  that  not  only  must  it  be 
shown  that  a  federal  question  might  have  been  involved^  but  it 
must  be  shown  that  it  necessarily  was  involved.  This  ground 
was  ample,  and  the  court  so  considered  it,  for  the  dismissal  of 

»  4  Wall.  177  (1866),  Miller.  J. 
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the  writ,  what  follows  cannot  have  the  full  force  of  a  de- 
cision, but  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  dictum. 

The  court,  however,  then  went  on  to  say :  "  That  counsel 
had  based  their  whole  claim  on  the  ground  that '  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa  had  made  a  decision  impairing  the  obligation 
of  a  contract,'  and  had  based  their  entire  argument  on  the 
fundamental  error  that  this  court  can  as  an  appellate  tribunal 
reverse  the  decision  of  a  state  court,  because  that  court  may 
hold  a  contract  to  be  void  which  this  court  might  hold  to  be 
valid.' '  It  is  submitted  that  if  counsel  did  base  their  whole 
claim  on  that  broad  assumption,  they  deservedly  and  unques- 
tionably failed  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  argument  of  counsel  is  very  briefly  reported,  so  we  can 
hardly  tell  whether  or  not  they  distinguished  between  state 
decisions  which  interpret  state  statutes,  and  state  decisions 
which  merely  interpret  contracts.  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  who 
delivered  the  opinion,  made  no  distinction,  and  evidently  con- 
sidered only  state  decisions  in  their  broad  sense.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Miller  is  unquestionable. 
He  says  that  the  court  would  refuse  to  assume  jurisdiction, 
because  "  If  this  were  the  law,  every  case  of  a  contract  held 
by  the  state  court  not  to  be  binding,  for  any  cause  whatever, 
would  be  brought  to  this  court  for  review,  and  we  should  thus 
become  the  court  of  final  resort  in  all  cases  of  contract  where 
the.  decisions  of  the  state  courts  were  against  the  validity  of 
the  contracts  set  up  in  those  courts." 

No  one  would  question  Mr.  Justice  Miller's  argument  if  his 
premises  were  sound.  He  assumes  that  the  Supreme  Court 
were  asked  to  review  the  state  court's  construction  of  a  con- 
tract. It  is  submitted  that  this  is  incorrect.  It  was  not  the 
construction  of  the  contract,  6ta  the  inUrpretadon  tf  the  statute, 
that  impaired  its  obligation.  The  Supreme  Court  were  asked 
to  review  the  decision  which  upheld  and  applied  that  altered 
interpretation. 

Railroad  v.  Rack  first  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  not  in  such  cases  assume  jurisdiction.  The  part 
of  the  opinion  devoted  to  the  question  we  are  discussing,  which 
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was  only  a  few  lines  in  extent,  was  not  necessary  for  the  de- 
cision, and  yet  this  case  undoubtedly  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  other  decisions  which  follow  it  in  adopting  the  same 
course. 

As  these  cases  are  all  very  similar  in  their  fects,  an  extended 
investigation  would  be  of  no  service.  We  shall  quote,  how- 
ever, from  one  of  the  later  cases  to  show  the  development  of 
the  doctrine,  and  dte  some  of  the  intervening  cases  in  die 
note.^  In  Bacon  v.  Texas,  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  for  the  court 
says :  "  The  argument  involves  the  claim  that  jurisdiction 
exists  in  this  court  to  review  the  judgment  of  a  state  court  on 
writ  of  error  when  such  jurisdiction  is  based  upon  an  allied 
impairment  of  a  contract,  by  reason  of  the  alteration  by  a 
state  court  of  a  construction  heretofore  given  by  it  to  such 
contract,  or  to  a  particular  statute,  or  series  of  statutes,  in 
existence  when  the  contract  was  entered  into.  Such  a  foun- 
dation for  our  jurisdiction  does  not  exist.  It  has  been  held 
that  where  a  state  court  has  decided,  in  a  series  of  dedsioos, 
that  its  l^slature  had  the  power  to  permit  municqialities  to 
issue  bonds  to  pay  their  subscriptions  to  railroad  coaipanies, 
and  such  had  been  issued  accordingly,  if  in  such  event  suit 
were  brought  on  the  bonds  in  a  United  States  court,  that  court 
would  not  follow  the  decision  of  the  state  court  rendered  after 
the  issue  of  the  bonds,  and  holding  that  the  legislature  has  no 
power  to  permit  the  municipality  to  issue  them,  and  that  they 
were  therefore  void.  Such  are  the  cases  of  Gdpcke  v.  Dubmqui 
and  Douglas  v.  Co.  of  Pike.  In  cases  of  that  nature  there  is 
room  for  the  principle  laid  down  that  the  construction  of  a 
statute  and  admission  as  to  its  validity,  made  by  the  highest 
court  of  a  state,  prior  to  the  issuing  of  any  obligations  based 
upon  the  statute,  enters  into  and  fonns  a  part  of  the  contract, 
and  will  be  given  eflect  to  by  this  court,  as  against  a  subse- 

^  R.  R.  9.  McClnre,  lo  Wall.  511  (1870),  Swmyne,  J. ;  Bank  9.  Bank,  14 
Wall.  9  (1871),  Swayne,  J. ;  Palmer  v.  Maxston,  14  Wall,  xo  (1871), 
6wayiie,J. ;  Kennebec  River  v.  R.  R.,  14  Wall,  aj  (1871),  Miller,  J. ; 
Dogger  V.  Bocock.  104  U.  S.  596  (1881),  Waite,  C.  J. ;  Leh^h  Water  Co. 
V,  Batten,  121  U.  S.  388  (1886).  Harlan,  J. ;  N.  O.  Water  Worka  9.  La. 
Sugar  Ref.  Works,  125  U.  S.  19  (1887) ;  Central  Land  Co.  v.  Laidley,  159 
U.  S.  102  (1895),  Gray,  J. 
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<}uent  changing  of  decision  by  the  state  court,  by  which  such 
legislation  might  be  held  to  be  invalid.  But  effect  is  given  to 
it  by  this  court,  only  on  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  a  United 
States  court  and  not  from  that  of  a  state  court.  This  court 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  review  a  judgment  of  a  state  court  made 
under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  althoiigh  such  state 
court  thereby  decided  that  the  state  legislation  was  void,  which 
it  had  prior  thereto  held  to  be  valid.  It  has  no  jurisdiction, 
because  of  the  absence  of  any  legislation  subsequent  to  the 
issuance  of  the  bonds,  which  had  been  given  effect  to  by  the 
state  court.  In  other  words,  we  have  no  jurisdiction  because 
a  state  court  changes  its  views  in  regard  to  the.  proper  con- 
struction of  its  state  statutes,  although  the  effect  of  such 
judgment  may  be  to  impair  the  value  of  what  the  state  court 
had  before  that  held  to  be  a  valid  contract."  ' 

This  opinion  is  quoted  somewhat  at  length  that  we  may 
have  before  us  the  reason  why  a  writ  of  error  is  not  allowed, 
and  that  we  may  perceive  the  distinction  between  this  case  and 
the  line  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  referred  as  represented 
by  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  and  Douglas  v.  Co,  of  Pike.  We  do  not 
derive  much  satisfaction  from  a  perusal  of  his  language,  and 
yet  this  is  the  latest  exposition  of  the  subject 

The  reason  given  why  the  court  does  not  take  jurisdiction 
is  because  there  has  been  no  subsequent  statute  passed  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  which  the  state  court 
has  upheld,  which  is  declared  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
bringing  up  a  case  under  the  25th  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act 
The  court  does  not  attempt  to  distinguish  the  cases  coming  up 
from  Circuit  Courts.  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  evidently  realized 
that  they  cannot  be  distinguished.  .  He  contents  himself  by 
stating  that  in  the  one  case  the  court  will  overthrow  the 
authority  of  the  state  court,  and  in  the  other  case  they  will 
not  assume  jurisdiction. 

After  this  glance  at  the  cases  we  come  back  again  to  our 
starting  point  As  late  as  January  9th,  in  the  current  year, 
the  federal  court  reasserted  the  doctrine  that  a  state  court's 

^  165  U.  S.  ao7  (1895),  Peckfaam,  J. 
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interpretation  of  a  statute  is  a  "  law  "  within  the  meaning  of 
the  federal  clause  forbidding  states  to  pass  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts ;  and  that  they  refuse  to  apply  it  for 
that  reason.^  But  in  the  latest  case  which  we  have  examined 
on  the  other  side,  we  find  it  just  as  positively  stated  that  such 
interpretation  is  not  a  **  law  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  25th 
section  of  the  Judiciary  Act.  This  is  the  situation,  not  entirely 
satisfying,  which  we  find  in  that  field. 

B.  An  examiMation  of  cases  coming  up  by  writ  ef  error  to 
state  courts  where  the  act  involves  a  contract. 

As  this  class  of  cases  has  already  been  discussed  in  a  former 
section,  we  shall  not  re-examine  the  early  cases  at  this  point 
We  wish,  however,  to  ask  careful  attention  to  the  very  recent 
case  of  McCuUougk  v.  Commonwealth' of  Va?  >The  famous 
coupon  cases  of  Virginia  are  well  known,  and  also  the  frequent 
attempts  of  Virginia  to  limit  her  liability  by  legislative,  enact- 
ments. The  original  coupon  act  was  passed  on  March  30, 
1 87 1,  and  provided  for  the  issuance  of  coupon  bonds,  which 
were  declared  to  be  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes  due  the 
state.  This  act  was  uniformly  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Virginia  to  be  a  constitutional  and  valid  act  during  a  period  of 
twenty-seven  years.  Finally,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vrginia 
adjudged  the  act  to  be  null  and  void,  and  the  case,  in  vhich 
this  action  was  taken,  was  then  brought  into  the  Supreme 
Court  by  writ  of  error. 

The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  entirely  directed  to  an 
investigation  of  the  original  act.  Nothing  else  was  ever  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Justice  Peckham,  in  his  dissenting  opinion, 
observes,  "  The  opinion  of  the  state  court  shows  that  the 
judgment  went  upon  the  original  and  inherent  invalidity  of  the 
coupon  statutes,  and  its  judgment  in  that  respect,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  attempt  to  show,  gave  no  effect  to  any  subsequent 
legislation." 

The  question  was  then  squarely  before  the  court  Is  a 
decision  adjudging  an  act  void  which,  during  a  long  period  of 

>  Loeb  t/.  Trustees  of  Ham.  Co.,  91  Fed.  37  (1899),  Thompaoo,  J. 
*  172  U.  S.  102  ( 1898),  Brewer,  J. 
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years,  the  same  court  had  held  valid,  a  '*  law  "  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts;  or,  in  other  words,  had  the  court 
authority  to  review  ? 

This  is  a  peculiarly  strong  case.  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  ob- 
serves :  "  Now,  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven  years  from  the 
passage  of  the  act,  we  are  asked  to  hold  that  this  guarantee  of 
value,  so  fortified  as  it  has  been,  was  never  of  any  validity, 
that  the  decisions  to  that  effect  are  of  no  force,  and  that  all 
the  transactions  which  have  been  had,  based  thereon,  rested 
on  nothing.  Such  a  result  is  so  startling  that  it,  at  least, 
compels  more  than  ordinary  consideration."  These  consid- 
erations were  so  powerful  as  almost  to  overthrow  the  court's 
hesitancy  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  admit  that  this  decision 
was  a  "  law." 

The  court  did  assunie  jurisdiction,  but  not  upon  the  ground 
we  have  indicated.  Instead,  it  cast  about  for  an  excuse  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  case,  and  finally  hit  upon  the  expedient 
of  sa3ang  that,  while  the  decision  did  not  refer  to  the  later  acts, 
yet  its  effect  was  to  uphold  them  by  removing  the  only  consti- 
tutional bar  to  their  validity ;  i.  e.,  vested  rights  acquired  under 

theact  of  7i* 

This  reasoning  is,  indeed,  most  attenuated,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Peckham,  dissenting,  effectually  shatters  it.  He  says :  ''  The 
state  court  has  held  the  coupon  acts  to  be  entirely  void,  be- 
cause in  violation  of  the  state  constitution  in  existence  when 
they  were  passed.  .  .  .  This  judgment  did  not  give  the 
slightest  effect  to  the  legislation  subsequent  to  the  coupon 
statutes.  It  simply  held  there  were  no  coupon  statutes  be- 
cause those  which  purported  to  be  such  were  totally  void. 
No  subsequent  statute  was  necessary,  and  none  such  was 
given  effect  to.  Striking  down  the  coupon  statutes  effectually 
destroyed  any  assumed  right  to  pay  taxes  in  coupons,  and  the 
subsequent  legislation  was  needless  and  ineffectual." 

This  language  is  quoted,  not  because  we  concur  in  Mr. 
Justice  Peckham's  dissent,  for  we  do  not,  but  to  show  how 
completely  the  court  failed  to  justify  its  assumption  of  juris- 
diction on  this  ground. 

We  submit  that  the  case  was  correctly  decided,  but  that. 


'^^^^^^a^rfr  Mill  *^  "^^^  Af  M«»  ^         , 


lhei>D 


.,  ;.    * 
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The  Iowa  Supreme  Court,  in  Railroad  v.  Rock^  decided  two 
separate  and  distinct  points : 

(i)  That  the  l^;islative  act  was  invalid. 

(2)  That  that  interpretation  should  be  applied  to  the  contract 
before  it 

The  first  point  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
review.  It  could  no  more  interfere  with  it  than  it  could 
have  repealed  a  repealing  act  overturning  the  same  law.  But 
what  about  the  second  point  ?  Here  the  state  court  applied 
an  interpritatian  of  a  statute  to  a  contract  so  as  to  impair  its 
obligation.  "  That  interpretation  of  a  statute/'  as  we  have 
shown,  is  really  an  act  of  a  legislative  character.  That  part 
of  the  decision,  which  was  purely  judicial,  upheld  this  "  inter- 
pretation." It  therefore  upheld  a  "  law."  The  &ct  that  the 
same  case  involved  both  points  makes  the  principle  more  diffi- 
cult to  see,  but  not  less  sound. 

That  a  decision  may  involve  both  functions  is  not  unfounded 
in  authority.  In  the  English  case  of  Wintkrop  v.  Lechmere  a 
colonial  act  of  Connecticut  was  declared  void  (because  it  was 
adjudged  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  English  law)  by  an  order 
in  council.  The  decision  also  involved  a  review  of  four 
judicial  sentences,  and  one  judicial  order  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Brinton  Coxe  says:  '*In  the 
writer's  opinion,  the  order  in  cou^ncii  determining  the  appeal 
of  Wintkrop  v.  Lechmere  was  actually  of  a  mixed  nature.  He 
deems  it  partly  judicial  and  partly  legislative.  It  was  no  mere 
judicial  judgment.  That  part  of  it  was  judicial  which  reversed 
and  set  aside  the  four  sentences  and  declared  the  order  of  the 
court  to  be  null  and  void.  That  part  of  it  was  l^slative 
which  declared  the  two  acts  of  the  colonial  legislature  to  be 
null  and  void.  The  writer  understands  this  view  to  be  sup- 
ported by  authority.  In  an  order  in  council  dated  April  10, 
1730,  the  order  in  council  determining  Wintkrop  v.  Lechmere 
is  referred  to.  The  action  therein  taken  concerning  the  Con- 
necticut act  for  settling  intestates'  estates,  is  expressly  called 
a  repeal  rf  tkat  act:*  * 

^  See  Judicial  Power  and  Unconstitutional  Legislation,  p.  212. 
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This  is  precisely  the  position  which  we  now  assume.  That 
part  of  the  Iowa  decision  which  declared  the  act  null  and  void 
was  legislative ;  it  may  be  referred  to  in  the  language  above 
dted,  as  a  "  repeal  of  the  act"  That  part  of  the  Iowa  de- 
cision which  upheld  that  "  repeal "  and  so  supplied  it  as  to 
impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  before  it,  was  judictaL 
It  was,  therefore,  a  judicial  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state,  upholding  and  applying  a  "  law "  which  impaired 
the  obligation  of  the  contract,  and  it  should  have  been  re- 
viewed on  writ  of  error  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  objection  that  this  would  throw  open  the  door  to  a  vast 
multitude  of  new  cases,  even  if  it  were  a  legitimate  objection, 
is  not  true.  Mr.  Justice  Miller  says  that  to  allow  writs  of  error 
in  such  cases  would  be  "  to  permit  an  appeal  to  be  taken  every 
time  a  state  court  adjudged  a  contract  to  be  void  which  we 
might  think  to  be  valid."  It  is  submitted  that  this  reasoning 
cannot  be  supported.  It  springs  from  die  same  fundamental 
error  of  assuming  that  it  was  theconsintctiomqflke  cotUntd,  and 
not  the  ifUirfniatiam  €f  ike  act  which  impaired  its  obligation. 

We  sutMnit  that,  if  a  principle  be  correct,  it  should  be  made 
a  rule  of  action,  even  though  additional  cases  will  thereby  be 
admitted  to  the  courts,  and  that  the  vast  horde  of  contracts, 
adjudged  void,  which  Mr.  Justice  Miller  saw,  in  his  imagina- 
tion, ready  to  swarm  into  die  Supreme  Court  as  soon  as  they 
opened  the  door  to  cases  like  Railroad  v.  Rock,  had  no  exist- 
ence elsewhere.  Cases  like  Railroad  v.  Rock  would  in  all 
probability  be  less  numerous  than  those  like  GHpcke  v. 
Dubuqiu. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  further  declares  that  there  could  be  here 
no  impairment,  because  the  state  court  by  its  construcdon  of 
its  own  statute,  which  was  conclusive,  had  decided  that  no 
contract  ever  existed.  This  is  arguing  in  a  circle.  It  assumes 
in  the  first  place  that  a  state  decision  altering  its  former  inter- 
pretation and  declaring  a  statute  void,  makes  it  void  ab  imAo^ 
which  is  the  very  point  at  issue,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it 
again  confuses  the  two  separate  and  distinct  things,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  act  and  the  construction  of  the  contract 
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It  is  said  further  that  the  federal  clause  is  aimed  at  the 
kgislative  acts  of  the  states  and  not  at  the  decisions  of  its 
courts.  This  is  of  course  true  in  theory.  But  this  theoiy  is 
not  contradicted  because,  as  we  have  shown,  the  decisions  in 
the  cases  we  are  discussing  are  "  legislative  acts "  in  their 
intrinsic  nature. 

It  is  also  declared  that  to  allow  writs  of  error  would  be  to 
permit  the  Supreme  Court  to  interfere  with  the  state  court's 
construction  of  state  statutes.  As  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  in  no  sense  would  this  be  true.  The  federal  clause,  while 
theoretically  aimed  at  the  fundamental  power  of  the  state  to 
make  the  law,  really  operates  by  preventing  the  application  of 
forbidden  laws  by  the  state  courts.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  get  out  a  writ  of  injunction  to  prevent  a  state  from 
passing  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  nor  repeal 
it  when  it  has  been  passed,  so  they  cannot  prevent  nor  change 
the  state  court's  construction  of  its  laws.  In  both  cases  the 
power  of  the  court  is  simply  preventive.    • 

They  say  to  the  state  legislature,  "  Pass  what  laws  you 
please,  we  have  no  power  to  prevent  you,  but  if  your  courts 
so  apply  a  law  as  to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract  in  a 
particular  casi^  then  we  shall  step  in  and  protect  that  contract" 
In  most  cases  this  practically  nullifies  the  law,  but  in  any  case 
die  court  do  not  go  beyond  the  rights  which  they  are  protect- 
ing. The  law  may  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  before 
them,  and  yet  be  valid  as  to  other  contracts.  In  such  a  case 
the  court  content  themselves  with  neutralizing  its  effect  in  the 
case  before  them.^ 

So,  in  the  same  manner,  the  Supreme  Court,  acldressing 
themselves  to  the  state  court,  say :  "  Interpret  your  laws  as 
you  see  fit  We  have  no  power  to  prevent  you.  But  if  you 
so  apply  an  interpretation  as  to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  con* 
tnust,  then  we  will  protect  that  contract" 

To  both  the  court  say :  *'  Whatever  you  may  or  may  not 
do,  here  is  one  field  into  which  you  may  not  enter.  We 
stand  here  by  virtue  of  the  duty  and  privilege  laid  upon  us  by 

^  Stnigis  V.  Ciowniiishield,  4  Wheat  192  (1879),  BCanhaU,  C.J. 
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the  Constitution  of  the  Union  to  prevent  it,  and  we  shall  pre- 
vent it.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  interfering  with  you  in 
those  fields  where  we  admit  you  to  be  supreme." 

The  fear  that  the  liberty  of  the  state  court  to  interpret  its 
own  laws  will  be  taken  away  is  thus  seen  to  be  unfounded. 
The  power  to  do  that  does  not  exist.  It  is  only  the  purely 
judicial  action  in  applying  either  the  statute  or  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  statute  which  can  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court 

After  all,  the  objection  most  often  urged  to  permitting  writs 
of  error  in  this  class  of  cases  is  a  technical  one.  It  is  said 
that  the  judiciary  act  provides  that  a  subsequent  law  must  be 
upheld  before  the  writ  can  be  allowed.  We  believe  that  up- 
holding an  authoritative  interpretation  of  a  statute  is  upholding 
a  *'  law."  But  if  we  are  to  be  hindered  by  a  procedural  diffi- 
culty, when  we  are  resting  upon  our  constitutional  rights,  the 
difficulty  should  be  obviated  by  altering  the  language  of 
the  act. 

Although  sometimes  said,  with  fine  irony,  to  be  quite  un- 
usual in  the  law,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  survey  this  question, 
for  a  moment,  from  the  standpoint  of  common  sense. 

Every  one  can  see  that  to  permit  a  court  to  unsettle  rights, 
acquired  during  a  long  period  of  years,  upon  the  faith  of  a 
law,  sanctioned  by  every  department  of  government,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed.  Every  business  man  knows  that  a  system 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  one  ever  to  be  sure  what  the 
statute  law  is,  is  most  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  does  not  require  one  learned  in  the  law  to  see  that 
the  decisions  in  Gelpcke  v.  Dubuque  and  kindred  cases  are 
pre-eaiinently  just 

This  may  not  be  an  argument,  but,  as  practical  men,  we 
know  that  the  law  exists  for  the  purpose  of  doing  justice,  and 
•this  fact  should  cause  us  to  think  twice  before  rejecting  a 
theoiy  which  admittedly  has  always  been  just  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  before  we  refuse  to  apply  that  |Minciple  to  a  class  of 
suitors  equally  as  deserving  as  those  to  whom  relief  is  granted 

Moreover,  the  full  significance  of  the  action  of  the  court  in 
refusing  to  assume  jurisdictioa  has  never  yet  been  fully  real- 
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ized.  If  a  state  can,  by  judicial  legislation,  pass  laws  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  it  can  also,  in  the  same  manner, 
enact  ex  post  facto  laws.  Suppose,  to  take  an  extreme  case, 
the  oflence  of  horse  stealing  at  common  law  is  punishable  with 
death.  Suppose  a  state  passes  a  law  reducing  the  punishment 
to  fine  and  short  imprisonment.  Suppose,  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  this  act  is  enforced  by  the  courts  and  is  uniformly  held 
to  be  constitutional.  The  court  then  reverses  its  ruling  and 
declares  the  act  null  and  void.  If  Mr.  Justice  Miller's  reason- 
ing be  correct,  all  those  individuals  who  have  stolen  horses  in 
the  meantime  can  be  condemned  to  death.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  the  state  would  probably  not  take  such  action.  If  the 
principle  be  sound  it  must  be  correct  in  all  possible  situations. 
We  submit  that  if  a  state  should  attempt,  by  judicial  action,  to 
thus  in  effect  enact  an  ex  post  facto  law,  the  Supreme  Court 
would  speedily  forget  their  procedural  scruples  and  would 
assume  jurisdiction. 

As  lawyers,  we  know  that  judicial  legislation  is  a  fact  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  We  know  that  the  states  can  and 
often  do  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  with  impunity  by 
means  of  legislative-judicial  action.  We  see  abo  a  constantly 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  state  courts  to  consti- 
tute themselves  not  only  the  judges  of  the  constitutionaHty  of 
legislative  acts,  but  even  judges  of  whether  a  law  be  not,  in 
their  opinion,  improper^  as  appears  from  the  opinion  of  a  judge 
who  arrogates  to  himself  the  right  to  overturn  a  law,^  because 
it  "  is  a  species  of  sumptuary  legislation  which  has  been  uni- 
versally condemned  as  an  attempt  to  degrade  the  intelligence, 
virtue  and  manhood  of  the  American  laborer  and  foist  upon 
the  people  a  paternal  government  of  the  most  objectionable 
character,  because  it  assumes  that  the  employer  is  a  knave 
and  the  laborer  an  imbecile."  This  is  judicial  legiskUian^  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  principle.  It  should,  in  all  cases, 
be  recognized  as  such,  and  its  effect  defined  and  restrained, 
not  given  the  unlimited  extent  of  purely  judicial  decisions. 

Thomas  Raebum  White. 


^  State  V,  Goodwill,  53  W.  Va.  80a  (1889). 
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STITUTION.—PART  V. 

The  ''  Constitutional  Convention  "  and  its  work  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  closest  attention  and  study  in  our  present  inquiry. 
We  have  seen  that  the  avowed  object  for  which  the  conven- 
tion assembled  was  the  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  articles 
of  confederation  which  e3q>erience  had  shown  to  be  impossible 
to  live  under.  The  direction  in  which  the  alterations  were  to 
tend  was  toward  the  closer  binding  of  the  various  states — ^not 
their  separation.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  any  of  the  dele- 
gations to  weaken  the  already  weak  tie  which  bound  them — 
it  is  possible  that  a  good  deal  of  the  confusion  arising  under 
the  articles  might  have  been  got  rid  of  by  this  method ;  but 
such  was  not  the  thought  of  the  statesmen  who  gathered 
together  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  for- 
mation and  work  of  this  convention  very  carefully ;  for  the 
result  of  its  work  was  of  fiur-reaching  importance,  and  for  it  to 
be  correctly  understood  the  causes  which  led  to  it  must  all  be 
traced  out.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  various  defects 
of  the  confederation  in  this  connection — but  we  must  try  to 
ascertain  why  and  how  the  constitution  recommended  by 
the  convention  was  so  unlike  the  articles  of  confederation 
fufuUmuntally. 

The  Committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  consider  the 
proposition  of  the  delegates  assembled  at  Annapolis,  reported 
on  February  21,  1787,  the  following  resolution:  "Congress 
having  under  consideration  the  letter  of  John  Dickinson,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Commissioners,  who  assembled  at  Annapolis 
during  the  last  year ;  also  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners, and  entirely  coinciding  with  them  as  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  federal  government,  and  the  necessity  of 
devising  such  further  provisions  as  shall  render  the  same 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union,  do  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  diflferent  legislatures  to  send  forward  delegates, 
to  meet  the  proposed  convention,  on  the  second  Monday  in 
670 
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May  next,  at  the  City  of  Philadelphia/'  It  was  immediatdy 
moved  by  the  delegates  from  New  York  to  postpone  the 
report,  and  take  up  the  following — a  resolution  which  they 
offered  as  a  substitute:  "That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
states  comprising  the  Union,  that  a  convention  of  representa- 
tives from  the  said  states,  respectively,  be  held  at 
on  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  con- 

federation and  perpetual  union  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  reporting  to  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  and  to  the  states  respectively,  such  alterations  and 
amendments  of  the  said  articles  of  confederation,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives met  in  such  convention  shall  judge-  proper  and 
necessary  to  render  them  adequate  to  the  preservation  and 
support  of  the  Union."  This  resolution  was  defeated  on  a 
"  yea  and  nay  "  vote  by  six  to  three — ^two  states,  Connecticut 
and  Georgia,  being  "divided,"  and  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Hampshire  being  absent.  The  "  ayes  "  were  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  Virginia.  Immediately  it  was  moved  by 
Massachusetts  to  postpone  the  report  once  more  and  consider 
a  resolution  offered  by  her,  which  was  amended  and  passed  as 
follows : 

"  Whereas,  there  is  provision  in  the  articles  of  confederation 
and  perpetual  union,  for  making  alterations  therein,  by  the 
assent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states;  and,  whereas,  experience  hath 
evinced,  that  there  are  defects  in  the  present  confederation,  as 
a  mean  to  remedy  which,  several  of  the  states,  and  particu- 
larly the  State  of  New  York,  by  express  instructions  to  their 
delegates  in  Congress,  have  suggested  a  convention  for  the 
purposes  expressed  in  the  following  resolution ;  and  such 
convention  appearing  to  be  the  most  probable  mean  of  estab- 
lishing in  these  states  a  firm  national  government : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  Congress  it  is  expedient 
that,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  a  convention  of 
delegates  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  several  states, 
be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of 
revising  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  reporting  to  Con- 
gress and  the  several  legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions 
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therein,  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed 
by  the  states,  under  the  federal  constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  erf  govemment,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.'' 

Now,  here  were  three  diflerent  resolutions  amounting,  when 
first  looked  at,  to  practically  the  same  thing.  But  it  is  another 
instance  of  the  jealous  care  with  which  men  acted  in  those 
days,  that  neither  the  resolution  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee nor  that  of  New  York  was  satis&ctory,  but  the 
anoKnded  Bfassachusetts  resolution  was  passed,  Connecticut 
alone  comiriuUcenU.  The  committee  resolution,  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  Madison,  only  passed  the  committee  by  one  vote. 
And  New  York  had  shown  so  ''  unfederal  "  a  disposition  that 
the  delegates  were  suspicious  of  the  resolution  introduced  by 
her — apparently  on  the  "  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferenUs " 
principle — needless  in  this  case,  as  the  resolutions  were  drawn 
by  Hamilton. 

The  resolution  of  the  committee  was  not  voted  down — but 
die  Massachusetts  resolution  having  passed,  its  consideration 
became  unnecessary.  The  most  contradictory  objections  were 
made  to  the  recommending  of  a  convention  by  Congress ;  by 
some  it  was  thought  to  weaken  the  federal  authority  by  sane* 
tioning  an  extra-constitutional  method  of  revising  the  articles ; 
by  others,  as  likely  to  arouse  suspicion  that  Congress  was 
seeking  to  increase  its  power. 

The  New  York  resolution  and  the  Massachusetts  resolution 
were  voted  for  by  some,  for  the  reason  that,  in  their  opinion,  it 
would  be  better  for  Congress  to  act  at  the  instance  of  a  state 
than  of  its  own  motion. 

Many  of  the  delegates  openly  stated  that  they  considered 
the  motion  a  ''  deadly  blow  "  to  the  existing  confederation. 
All  agreed  that  some  change  was  necessary ;  but  only  one, 
Mr.  Bingham  of  Pennsylvania,  expressed  a  wish  for  disintegra- 
tion ;  he  thought  there  should  be  several  distinct  confederacies, 
as  the  extent  and  varied  interests  of  the  states  rendered  a 
single  confederacy  impracticable. 

Delegates  to  the  convention  had  already  been  chosen  by 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  pursuant  to  the  Annapolis  recommendation,  and 
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the  Others  .  were  not  long  in  following.  The  convention 
assembled  in  Philadelphia  on  May  14,  1787,  but  as  only  a 
few  states  were  represented,  it  adjourned  until  May  25th, 
when  delegations  from  nine  states  attended. 

Rhode  Island  took  no  part,  from  first  to  last,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention ;  the  absent  states  on  May  25th 
were  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Maryland.  Connec- 
ticut and  Maryland  appeared  on  May  28th,  New  Hampshire 
not  until  July  23d.  As  in  Congress,  the  vote  in  convention 
was  by  states,  the  number  of  delegates  varying  from  three 
each  from  Connecticut  and  New  York  to  eight  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Two  delegates,  Patrick  Henry  from  Virginia,  and 
William  Jones  from  North  Carolina,  declined  to  serve.  One, 
Richard  Caswell  from  North  Carolina,  resigned.  Other 
del^ates  were  appointed  in  their  places,  and  of  sixty-two 
delegates  in  all  accredited  to  the  convention,  seven  only  failed 
to  attend.  The  credentials  almost  without  exception  simply 
authorize  the  delegations  to  represent  the  state  in  the  conven- 
tion. Delaware,  however,  provided  against  the  acceptance 
by  her  delegation  of  any  alteration  of  the  provision  in  the 
articles  of  confederation  entitling  each  state  to  one  vote.  The 
names  of  delegates  were  as  follows,  omitting  those  who  did 
not  attend:  New  Hampshire,  John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Gil- 
man;  Massachusetts,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Nathaniel  Gorham^ 
Rufus  King,  Caleb  Strong;  Connecticut,  Wm.  Sam.  John- 
son, Roger  Sherman,  Oliver  Ellsworth ;  New  York,  Robert 
Yates,  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Lansing.  New  Jersey^ 
William  Livingston,  David  Brearlejr,  William  C.  Houston, 
William  Patterson,  Jonathan  Dayton ;  Pennsylvania,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Robert  Morris,  George  Clymer, 
Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Jared  Ingersoll,  James  Wilson,  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris;  Delaware,  George  Read,  Gunning  Bedford, 
Jr.,  John  Dickinson,  Richard  Basset,  Jacob  Brown;  Mary- 
land, James  McHenry,  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer,  Daniel 
Carroll,  John  Francis  Mercer,  Luther  Martin;  Virginia, 
George  Washington,  Edmund  Randolph,  John  Blair,  James 
Madison,  Jr.,  George  Mason,  George  Wythe,  James  McClurg; 
North    Carolina,   Richard   Caswell   (resigned),  Alexander 
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Martin.  William  R.  Davis,  William  Blount,  Richard  R.  Spaight, 
Hugh  Williamson;  South  Carolina,  John  Rutledge, Charles 
C.  Pinckney ,  Charles  Pinckney ,  Pierce  Butler ;  Grorgia,  William 
Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  William  Pierce.A^lliam  Houston.  We 
recognize  many  distinguished  names  in  the  list,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  that  few  of  us  have  ever  heard  since.  Of 
the  persanml  of  the  convention  as  a  whole,  Ifr.  Meigs,  in  his 
recent  most  valuable  work,  "The  Growth  of  the  CcHistitution," 
4ias  this  to  say :  "  Some  few  of  the  members  strike  me  as 
^eak,  petulant,  difficult,  striving  to  make  a  record  and  keep 
themselves  right  with  the  public;  while  others  were  most 
earnest  at  the  work  in  hand  and  ever  ready  to  advise  and  aid 
in  perfecting  the  instrument  they  were  called  upon  to  frame." 
In  short,  like  all  assemblages  of  this  character,  the  convention 
had  its  due  proportion  of  ability  and  mediocrity  and  per- 
versity! It  was  evident  from  the  very  beginning  that  the 
delegates,  many  of  them,  at  least,  came  with  pre-conceived 
ideas,  and  some  of  these  ideas  were  for  in  advance  of  the 
general  idea  in  the  resolution  to  which  the  convention  owed 
^ts  existence,  viz.,  the  amendment  and  revision  of  the  articles 
•of  confederation.  Before  proceeding  to  the  actual  work  fA 
^he  convention,  let  us  once  more  glance  at  its  persanneL  Mr. 
Fiske  thinks  it  an  ideal  assemblage,  with  its  strength  and  its 
weakness.  It  was  composed  of  a  large  proportion  of  univer- 
sity  graduates,  of  men  of  all  ages  from  Dayton  to  Franklin, 
'twenty-six  to  eighty-one,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there 
^ere  wide  divergences  in  the  known  views  of  members  of  the 
same  delegation.  And  it  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
same  remoteness  from  each  other  of  the  various  states  and 
their  peoples  existed  as  at  the  time  of  the  confederation. 
There  was  less  unitedness;  there  was  no  common  enemy 
against  whom  all  were  struggling  t(^ether.  On  the  contrary, 
antagonisms  had  sprung  up,  undreamt  of  during  the  war,  and 
yet,  as  we  shall  see,  this  diverse  body  of  men  felt  the  necessity 
of  union  as  a  people  and  went  steadily  forward  in  their  work 
to  this  end,  retarded,  of  course,  by  the  troublesome  spirits 
always  to  be  found  in  conventions,  and  while  the  result  of 
their  labors  was  not  unanimously  recommended  to  Congress, 
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it  was  recommended  by  at  least  one  vote  from  every  state ;  in 
fact,  by  more  than  one  from  every  state  except  New  York — 
Lansing  and  Yates,  two  known  and  pronounced  anti-federalists, 
declining  to  sign — and  leaving  to  Alexander  Hamilton  the 
privil^e  of  being  the  sole  signer  from  the  future  •'Empire 
State." 

Immediately  upon  the  assembling  of  the  convention,  May 
25,  1787,  "George  Washington,  Esquire,  late  commander-in- 
chief,"  was  nominated  and  elected  President.  Credentials 
were  read  and  a  committee  to  prepare  standing  rules  ap- 
pointed. On  reassembling  on  May  28th,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  received,  containing  nothing  remark- 
able except,  perhaps,  a  delightful  reminder  of  the  orderly  and 
ceremonious  way  in  which  things  were  done  in  those  days  1 
"  When  the  House  shall  adjourn,  every  member  shall  stand  in- 
his  place  until  the  President  pass  him."  It  had  been  intended 
by  the  delegations  from  some  of  the  larger  states  to  protest 
against  the  equal  vote  of  all  the  states ;  but  they  wisely  re- 
frained from  antagonizing  the  smaller  states  in  this  way  at  the 
threshold,  and  the  "one  vote"  rule  prevailed.  A  rather  note- 
worthy letter  from  some  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  enclosed 
in  one  from  General  Vamum  to  the  President,  was  read  and 
laid  on  the  table.  It  expresses  great  regret  at  the  non-repre- 
sentation of  the  state  in  the  convention,  a  result  brought  about 
by  the  lower  house  of  the  assembly,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
thinking  people  of  the  state.  General  Vamum  pays  his  com- 
pliments to  the  legislators  in  this  fashion:  "Permit  me  to 
observe,  sir,  that  the  measures  of  our  present  legislature  do 
not  exhibit  the  real  character  of  the  state.  They  are  equally 
reprobated  and  abhorred  by  gentlemen  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, by  the  whole  mercantile  body,  and  by  the  most  respect- 
able farmers  and  mechanics.  The  majority  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  composed  of  a  licentious  number  of  men,  destitute 
of  education,  and  many  of  them  void  of  principle.  From 
anarchy  and  confusion  they  derive  their  temporary  conse- 
quence," etc.  Poor  Rhode  Island !  it  is  at  least  gratifying  to 
note  that  her  absence  from  the  convention  was  not  due  to  the 
thinking  and  reputable  citizens,  but  to  that  class  which  always 
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has  been  and  always  will  be  an  unmitigated  curse  to  any  com- 
munity it  infests,  and  which  will  be  found  to  infest  any  com- 
munity wherein  the  government  is  ultra-democratic 

The  real  business  of  the  convention  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Randolph  on  Tuesday,  May  29th,  when  he  brought  forward 
what  was  known  as  the  *'  Virginia  plan,"  and  advocated  it 
This  plan  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  of  course,  and  was 
largely  the  work  of  Madison.  Randolph,  in  speaking  to  the 
support  of  the  resolution  he  was  about  to  propose,  declared 
the  necessity  for  a  government  which  could  prevent  invasion 
from  abroad,  or  dissension  among  or  sedition  within  the  states 
themselves,  defend  itself  against  encroachments,  and  which 
should  be  paramount  to  the  state  constitutions — all  of  which 
attributes  were  lacking  under  the  article^  of  confisderation. 
He  then  presented  the  "  Virginia  plan,"  which  was  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  resolutions,  and  was,  therefore,  strictly  speaking, 
rather  a  suggestion  of  the  lines  on  which  a  plan  should  be 
formulated  thati  a  plan  in  itsel£  It  starts  out  with  the  rather 
obvious  proposition  that  the  character  of  the  amendments  to 
the  articles  should  be  such  as  would  accomplish  the  ends 
desired ;  or,  verbatim,  '*  to  accomplish  the  objects  proposed 
by  their  (the  articles')  institution;  namely,  'common  defence, 
security  of  liberty,  and  general  wel&re.'  "  The  second  reso- 
lution b^ns  with  the  words,  "  Resolved,  tkerrfare^^ — and  I 
suppose  '*  therefore  "  is  to  be  read  into  the  balance  of  the  reso- 
lutions, which  numbered  fifteen,  exclusive  of  the  first.  They 
provide  for  a  "  National  Legislature"  of  two  branches,  the  first 
to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  states  at  various  times,  the 
members  to  receive  liberal  salaries  for  their  services,  and  during 
service  ineligible  to  any  other  state  or  United  States  office;  the 
second  branch  to  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  first  fi-om 
persons  nominated  to  them  by  the  several  legislatures,  likewise 
with  liberal  salaries,  etc.  Each  branch,  it  is  resolved,  ought 
to  have  the  power  of  originating  acts.  And  conjointly  they 
should  possess  all  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the  confed- 
eration, and  also  power  to  legislate  "  in  all  cases  to  which  the 
separate  states  are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the  harmony  of 
the  United  States  may  be  interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  indi- 
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vidual  legislation;*'  to  have  a  negative  upon  all  individual 
legislation  which/  in  their  opinion,  contravenes  the  articles  of 
union,  or  any  treaty  made  by  the  Union  ;  and,  finally,  to  coerce 
forcibly  states  failing  in  their  duty  to  the  Union.  They  pro- 
vide that  a  national  executive  be  '*  instituted/'  to  be  chosen  by 
the  National  Legislature,  to  be  salaried,  and  ineligible  a  second 
tioie;  to  have  authority  to  execute  national  laws  and  enjoy 
the  executive  rights  vested  in  Congress  under  the  confedera- 
tion ;  abo,  with  a  convenient  number  of  the  national  judiciary, 
(later  provided  for),  to  form  a  Council  of  Revision,  ''with 
authority  to  examine,  before  it  shall  operate,  every  act  of  the 
National  Legislature  and  every  act  of  a  particular  legislature 
before  a  negative  thereon  shall  be  final ; "  the  dissent  of  the 
council  to  be  conclusive,  unless  the  law  shall  be  re-passed  or 
re-n^atived  by  members  of  each  branch.     The  national 

judiciary,  to  be  chosen  by  the  National  Legislature,  is  to  consist 
of  one  or  more  supreme  tribunals,  and  of  inferior  tribunals,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  former  to  be  purely  appellate.  The  judges 
are  to  be  chosen  during  good  behavior,  and  are  also  to  be 
liberally  compensated. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  tribunals  is  to  extend  to  *'all 
piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas;  captures  from  the 
enemy;  cases  in  which  foreigners,  or  citizens  of  other  states, 
applying  to  such  jurisdictions,  may  be  interested;  or  which 
respect  the  collectors  of  the  national  revenue ;  impeachments 
of  any  national  officers;  and  questions  which  may  involve  the 
national  peace  and  harmony."  They  recommend  provision 
for  the  admission  of  new  states;  that  the  "territory"  and 
"  republican  government "  of  each  state  should  be  guaranteed 
to  it.  They  also  recommend  provision  of  the  amendment  of 
the  articles  of  union,  without  the  consent  of  the  National 
Legislature;  the  binding  by  oath  of  state  legislatures,  execu- 
tives and  judiciaries,  to  support  the  articles  of  union;  and, 
finally,  the  submission  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
convention,  they  recommend  should  be  submitted  after  the 
approbation  of  Congress,  to  assemblies,  recommended  by  the 
legislatures,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  considering  them.     These  resolutions  were  referred 
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to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  into  which  the  convcntioo 
resolved  itself  next  day.  After  the  oflef  of  these  resolutions 
by  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Cbarles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,, 
oflfered  a  plan  for  a  federal  constitution,  which  is  unfortunately 
lost  to  us,  all  authorities  agreeing  that  the  paper  printed  in 
the  "Debates"  is  not  that  which  was  submitted  to  the  con- 
vention. Mr.  Yates,  of  New  York,  in  his  notes  of  the  debates 
and  proceedings,  says  that  both  Randolph  and  Pinckney  can- 
didly confessed  that  their  plans  were  not  intended  for  a  federal 
government,  but  for  a  ^'strong,  consolidated  (italics  Mr.  Yates's) 
union,  in  which  the  idea  of  states  should  be  nearly  annihi- 
lated." Yates  was  utterly  opposed  to  '*  nationalism,*'  and 
without  impugning  his  sincerity,  it  may  be  said  to  be  more 
than  doubtful  whether  either  Randolph  or  Pinckney  declared 
themselves  ready  to  "nearly  annihilate"  the  states  as  such. 
Next  day  the  convention  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  the  first  of  resolutions  of  Mr.  Randolph,, 
whereupon  that  gentleman,  "  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  G* 
Morris,"  as  Madison  puts  it,  moved  its  postponement  in  order 
to  consider  three  other  resolutions  which  he  proceeded  to 
read.  Mr.  Yates  says  that  the  "  suggestion  "  by  Mr.  Morris 
was  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  resolution  was  unnecessary, 
as  the  other  resolutions  did  not  agree  with  it  The  three 
highly  significant  resolutions  now  offered  by  Mr.  Randolph 
were  as  follows : 

1.  Resolved^  That  a  union  of  the  states,  merely  federal,  will 
not  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  by  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, namely,  common  defence,  security  of  liberty,  and 
general  welfare. 

2.  Resolved^  That  no  treaty  or  treaties  among  any  of  the 
states  as  sovereign  will  accomplish  or  secure  their  common 
defence,  liberty,  or  wel&re. 

3.  Resolved^  That  a  national  government  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished consisting  of  a  supreme  judicial,  legislative,  and  execu- 
tive. 

As  given  by  Mr.  Madison  (the  above  are  from  Yates)  there 
are  slight  and  unimportant  verbal  diflferences  in  them.  With 
regard  to  the  first  resolution,  according  to  Mr.  Madison,  some 
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verbal  criticisms  were  made.  Yates  says  that  Mr.  Pinckney 
observed  that,  if  agreed  to,  the  convention  might  as  well  ad- 
joum,  as  its  business  was  simply  to  amend  or  alter  the  articles 
of  confederation.  The  second  resolution  being  of  the  same 
character,  both  were  passed  over,  and  the  third  resolution  was 
taken  up,  and  provoked  considerable  discussion,  "  less,  how- 
ever," says  Madison,  "on  its  general  merits  than  on  the  force 
and  extent  of  the  words  'supreme'  and  'national.'"  Mr. 
Pinckney  inquired  of  Mr.  Randolph,  point  blank,  whether  he 
meant  to  abolish  the  state  governments,  and  was  answered, 
according  to  Madison,  that  these  general  propositions  were 
merely  intended  to  introduce  particular  ones  which  would 
explain  his  proposed  system ;  according  to  Yates,  that  such 
was  not  the  intention,  but  merely  that  in  case  of  cla^h  between 
the  powers  to  be  granted  to  the  new  government  with  those 
of  the  states  the  latter  were  to  give  way. 

Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  stated  the  difference  between  a 
^'federal''  and  a  '^national,  supreme''  government  to  be  that  • 
the  former  was  a  ''  mere  compact  resting  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  parties;  the  latter  having  a  complete  and  compulsive  opera- 
tion." He  added  his  conviction  that  in  all  communities  there 
must  be  one  supreme  power  and  one  only.  He  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  Mr.  Mason,  who  stated  that  coercion 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  executed  on  the  states  col- 
lectively, and  that  such  a  government  was  needed  as  could  act 
against  individuals,  and  punish  only  the  guilty  parties.  Thus, 
at  the  outset,  was  the  convention  squarely  told  what  were  the 
ideas  of  those  who  favored  the  resolution  and  all  that  it  im- 
plied ;  and  they  refused,  though  by  a  tie  vote,  to  postpone 
this  resolution  for  a  less  positive  one  offered  by  Mr.  Read, 
that  "  a  more  effective  government,  consisting  of  a  legislature, 
executive,  and  judiciary  ought  to  be  established." 

Mr.  Randolph's  resolution  was  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  six 
"  ayes  "  to  one  "  no  " — Connecticut.  New  York  was  divided 
— Hamilton,  of  course,  "  aye,"  Yates  equally  of  course,  "  no." 
The  second  resolution  of  the  "  Virginia  plan,"  viz.,  •*  That  the 
rights  of  suffrage  in  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  quotas  of  contribution,  or  to  the  number 
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of  free  inhabitants,  as  the  one  or  the  other  rule  may  seem 
best  in  different  cases/'  was  then  taken  up.  But  upon  the 
objection  of  Mr.  Read,  o£  Ddaware,  owing  to  the  clause  in  the 
Delaware  credentials  forbidding  an  agreement  to  proportionate 
representation,  the  resolution  was  postponed,  with,  however, 
a  general  understanding  that  it  would  certainly  be  agreed  to 
in  substance  later.  Mr.  Madison  had  pointed  out  that  "what- 
ever reason  might  have  existed  for  the  equality  of  suffrage 
when  the  Union  was  a  federal  one  among  sovereign  states,  it 
must  cease  when  a  national  government  should  be  put  in 
place."  The  convention  then,  in  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole, 
agreed  to  the  third  resolution,  that  the  legislature  should  con- 
sist of  two  branches — Yates  remarking  in  a  note  in  his 
"minutes"  that  as  a  supreme  l^islature  had  been  agreed 
upon,  he  saw  no  objection  to  its  being  in  two  branches ;  or  in 
twenty,  I  presume — ^the  whole  proceeding  was  directly  opposed 
to  his  views.  Now  came  a  most  important  resolution,  a 
radical  departure  from  the  articles  of  confederation,  the  fourth 
in  the  plan,  which  provided  for  the  election  of  the  first  branch 
of  the  National  Legislature  "by  the  people  of  the  several 
states." 

This  was  debated  at  some  length,  Mr.  Gerry  objecting 
strongly  on  the  ground  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  too 
ill-informed,  too  easily  misled,  to  be  trusted  with  such  im- 
portant powers.  He  said  that  the  country  was  suffering  from 
an  excess  of  democracy — true  enough  before  and  since! — but 
hardly  a  reason  for  refusing  a  properly  r^ulated  franchise  to 
the  people.  Messrs.  Mason,  Wilson  and  Madison  all  argued 
strenuously  for  the  resolution,  urging  that  the  sympathy  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  people  so  essential  to  its  per- 
manence and  efficacy  could  only  be  secured  in  this  way. 

This  clause  of  the  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  five  ayes 
to  two  noea^— two  states,  Connecticut  and  Delaware,  being 
divided.  The  subject  of  the  qualifications  of  the  members  oi 
the  National  Legislature  was  postponed;  the  convention  was 
now  engaged  with  general  propositions.  They  now  proceeded 
to  the  fifth  resolution,  which  provided  for  the  election  of  the 
second  "or  senatorial"  branch  of  the  National  Legislature  by 
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the  first  branch,  etc  The  debate  upon  this  resolution  when 
iir^t  taken  up  showed,  on  the  whole,  an  unwillingness  to 
entrust  such  a  power  to  the  first  branch,  the  majority  of  those 
who  spoke  appearing  to  think  that  the  state  legislatures  ought 
to  be  entrusted  with  it.  However,  no  affirmative  action  was 
taken;  the  resolution  was  simply  negatived  by  a  decisive  vote, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  a  motion  to  elect  by  the  people  of 
the  states  divided  into  districts  was  defeated.  About  a  week 
afterwards,  on  June  7th,  the  subject  was  again  taken  up.  Mr. 
Dickinson  moved  that  the  second  branch  be  chosen  by  the 
legislature  of  thejincfividual  states,  and  proceeded  to  support 
his  motion.  In  the  debate  which  followed,  participated  in  by 
several  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  convention,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  was  the  reason  for  the  unanimous  vote  with  which 
the  resolution  finally  passed.  One  suggestion,  by  Mr.  Read,, 
that  this  branch  be  appointed  by  the  executive  from  persons 
nominated  by  the  state  legislatures  was  not  even  seconded^ 
and  was  passed  over  in  silent  contempt.  The  real  point  at 
issue,  however,  was  the  question  of  proportionate  representa- 
tion. If  this  principle  were  carried  out,  it  would  have  made 
the  body  too  numerous,  each  state  being  allowed  at  least  one. 
And  there  seems  also  to  have  been  a  feeling  that  it  would  not 
do  to  ignore  too  completely  the  states  as  political  organisms 
in  forming  the  new  national  government  And  also,  that  a 
better  class  of  men  would  be  secured  to  the  new  senate,  if  the 
legislature  and  not  the  easily  led  people  at  large  should  elect 
its  members.  In  the  meantime,  after  failing  to  dispose  of  this 
question  on  May  31st,  they  proceeded  to  pass  the  sixth  reso- 
lution (practically  without  debate,  although  Mr.  Butler  re- 
marked that  he  feared  they  were  going  too  far  in  taking  away 
the  powers  of  the  states),  excq>t  the  clause  authorizing  the 
employment  of  force  against  a  delinquent  state.  This  was 
postponed  after  a  few  remarks  by  Madison,  who  said  he 
doubted  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  the  use  of  force  against  a 
people  collectively.  He  thought  that  a  union  of  states  with 
such  a  provision  would  provide  for  its  own  destruction,  and 
would  probably  be  considered  by  the  party  attacked  as  "  a 
di>solution  of  all   previous  compacts  by  which  it  might  be 
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bound  " — a  very  extraordinary  position,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
Mr.  Madison  to  take.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  ask  for  a  rejection 
of  the  resolution,  but  merely  a  postponement  of  it  in  the  hope 
that  a  "  S3rstem  would  be  framed  which  would  render  this 
resource  unnecessary."  Still,  one  of  the  capital  defects  in 
'^  confederation"  system  had  been  the  powerlessness  of  Con- 
gress to  enforce  obedience  to  its  behests.  And  how  a  deUn- 
qment  state  could  regard  the  use  of  force  against  it  as  releasing 
it  from  any  compact  by  which  it  might  be  bound,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see.  Mr.  Madison  says  it  would  probably  be  regarded 
by  the  particular  state  as  a  declaration  of  war  rather  than  an 
infliction  of  punishment,  a  point  of  view  only  comprehensible 
upon  the  theory  that  they  were  after  all  only  engaged  in  the 
ormation  of  a  new  league  or  close  alliance  between  sovereign 
states,  a  position  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  resolutions  under  consideration,  or  with  the  express  words 
of  the  distinguished  Virginian  in  the  debate  on  proportionate 
representation  before  quoted,  viz.:  "Whatever  reason  might 
have  existed  for  the  equality  of  suffrage  when  the  Union  was 
a  federal  one  among  sovereign  states,  it  must  cease  when  a 
national  government  should  be  put  into  the  place." 

Lucius  S.  Landreik. 
(To  be  Ccmtinned.) 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  PAROL-EVIDENCE  RULE.— 
PART  III. 

§  12.  Same:  Rule  against  disturbing  a  CUar  Meaning.  It 
is  often  said  that  where  a  word  or  a  phrase  bears  a  single  clear 
meaning  or  application,  no  showing  will  be  allowed  that  the 
party  or  parties  actually  used  it  in  a  different  sense ;  and  that 
therefore  no  evidence  of  usage  or  circumstances  tending  to 
prove  such  a  sense  will  be  considered.  This  limitation  finds 
expression  in  varying  forms ;  sometimes,  for  example,  it  is  said 
that  outside  circumstances  may  be  considered  to  identify  and 
apply  the  description,  and  if  a  single  object  is  found  which 
exactly  fits  the  description,  then  that  object  alone  will  be 
taken  as  designated  by  the  terms  of  the  document;  some- 
times it  is  said  that  where  no  ambiguity  exists,  no  facts  show- 
ing a  peculiar  intent  will  be  considered.  These  varying 
phrasings,  however,  seem  to  rest  on  the  same  general  notion, 
that,  where  the  literal  terms  of  the  document  have  a  clear  and 
precise  significance  accordii^  to  general  standards,  then  the 
process  of  appealing  to  the  individual  standard  of  party  or 
parties  making  the  document,  and  of  showing  the  application 
«  or  sense  of  the  words  to  have  been  used  by  them  peculiarly 
and  differently  from  the  ordinary  or  apparent  one,  will  be  pro- 
hibited. This  attitude  may  be  partly  accounted  for  historically, 
as  a  survival  of  an  early  scholastic  and  narrow  view  of  the  limits 
of  interpretation/  partly  (in  the  American  cases)  by  a  misap- 
plication of  the  preceding  exclusionary  rule  about  declarations 
of  intention  to  the  whole  field  of  interpretative  data.*  But  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  can  have  no  justification  in  principle.  The 
object  of  interpretation,  as  already  explained,  is  to  discover  and 
enforce  the  terms  of  the  document  in  the  sense  employed  by  the 
party  (if  one  only)  or  parties  (if  two  or  more) ;  and  it  cannot  mat- 

*  This  histoty  is  folly  ezponnded  by  Profeasor  Thayer,  PreliminAry 
Treatise,  410,  445. 

*  Usually  by  treating  that  mle  as  equivalent  to  the  ezcliuioii  of  all 
"  parol  evidence  "  unless  an  "ambigaity  "  existed. 
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ter  what  other  persons  might  have  understood  by  the  words, 
if  the  party  himself  has  not  used  them  in  that  significance.  It 
may  be  difficult,  in  a  given  instance,  to  believe  that  the  party 
did  use  them  in  a  peculiar  and  (to  others)  unnatural  sense,  and 
the  evidence  may  be  in  a  given  case  insufficient  to  convince 
that  he  did ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  beyond  doubt  that  he  did, 
dicn  there  is  no  legal  reason  why  his  sense  and  application  of 
the  words  should  not  be  enforced  and  why  the  data  that  show 
it  should  not  be  considered.  ''  No  amount  of  evidence,"  said 
Sir  George  Jessel,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  a  wdl-known  witti- 
cism, "would  convince  him  that  black  was  white;'  but  it  is 
one  thing  not  to  be  convinced  by  the  evidence  in  a  given  case, 
and  a  very  different  thing  not  to  listen  to  evidence  at  all  or 
not  to  accept  the  consequences  if  the  evidence  does  convince. 
The  truth  is  that  this  rule  about  not  disturbing  a  clear  mean- 
ing, so  &r  as  it  should  have  >  any  recognition,  ought  to  be  (in 
the  epigrammatic  phrase  of  Lord  Justice  Bowen*)  "not  so 
much  a  canon  of  construction  as  a  counsel  of  caution." 

To-day  this  supposed  rule  has  an  anomalous  standing. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  find  it  frequently  mentioned  and  occa- 
sionally enforced ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  rulings  which 
clearly  demonstrate  that  it  has  no  necessary  part  and  no 
established  status  in  the  law.  (i)  In  the  case  oiwiiis^  it  has 
been  repudiated  in  several  rulings  which  go  to  the  extreme  in 
illustrating  the  true  process  of  interpretation,  namely,  that  of 
finding  and  enforcing  the  sense  used  by  the  testator,  no  matter 
what  the  sense  obtaining  among  other  persons ;  the  possible 
result  of  this  process  is  typified  in  Chief  Justice  Doe's  summing 
up,'  that ''  a  person  known  to  the  testator  as  A.  B.,  and  to  all 
others  as  C.  D.,  may  take  a  legacy  given  to  A.  B. ; "  ^  a  fi^ 

*  mtchcll  V,  Heary^  14  SoL  Jaaxn»  690;  15  Ch.  D.  181 ;  tiie  qvestioa 
ip»whclhcrth«  tens'' white selTi^e" could  be  diown  bj trade  uMge 
to  be  appUcable  to  an  artide  whkh  to  otdiaaiy  ofasenrcn  wm  daik  gray 
or  black. 

*  je#  Jodrell,  44  Ch.  D.  590. 

*  Tilton  V.  Amer.  Bible  Soc'y,  60  N.  H.  377. 

*  Some  of  the  cases  are  aa  foUowa :  Rj^  v.  Hanaam,  10  Bcat.  536 
("to  Elizabeth  Abbott,  a  natoiml  danghter  of  B.  A.,  of  the  pariah  of  G., 
aingle  woman,  and  who  formerly  liTcd  in  mj  aenrioe ; "  on  data  too 
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quent  field  for  the  process  is  in  enforcing  the  testator's  indi- 
vidual usage  of  terms  which  ordinarily  have  a  fixed  legal 
significance  of  a  different  purport^  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  rulings  in  which  the  apparent  or  natural  sense  has 
been  enforced,  and  no  showing  of  the  testator's  individual  and 
abnormal  usage  has  been  allowed.'    (2)  In  the  case  ol  contracts 

tminerotia  to  note  here,  this  dctcription  was  held  to  tifiiifyjoho,  the 
natnral  son  of  B.  A.,  then  m«rried) ;  Panona  v.  Panon%  i  Yes.  Jr.  266 
(to  his  *' brother  Bdwaid  Puaons ; "  taken  to  apply  to  Samnel  P.,  whom 
the  testator  had  habitoally  called  Bdwaid ;  thongh  there  was  a  deceased 
brother  Bdward);  Beanmont  v.  Pell,  a  P.  Wma.  141  (to  "Catharine 
Bamley ;  '^  inteipreted  to  apply  to  one  Gertmde  Yardley ) ;  Blnndell  v, 
Gladstone,  11  Sim.  467,  on  appeal  in  i  Phillips,  279  (particnlariy  the 
opinion  of  Patteson,  J.) ;  Powell  v.  Biddle,  a  Dall.  70  (to  "Samnel  P., 
son  of  S.  P.,  of  the  dty  of  Philadelphia,  caipenter ; "  8.  P.  had  sons 
William  and  Samnel ;  the  legacy  waa  given  to  William,  on  the  stieugth 
of  the  testator's  usage  as  to  the  name) ;  Smith  v.  Kimball,  6a  N.  H.  606 
(to  "  Meredith  Institution  ;  "  construed  on  the  facts  ss  applicable  to  the 
Kimball  Union  Academy  of  Meriden) ;  Ross  V.  Kiger,  4a  W.  Va.  401 
(similar  to  the  preceding  case). 

>  Doe  V,  Beynon,  12  A.  &  B.  431  (to  "her  three  danghtera;  "  appli- 
cation to  illegitimate  daughter,  allowed  to  be  eridence) ;  Grant  v.  Grant, 
L.  R.  5  C.  P.  7a7,  per  Blackburn,  J.  ("my  nephew,  J.  G. ; "  there  were 
two  such  nephews,  sons  respectively  of  the  testator's  brother  and  of  hia 
wife's  brother ;  the  term  was  held  applicable,  by  the  testator's  usage,  to 
the  latter) ;  Re  Homer,  37  C.  H.  D.  695  (to  "my  sister  C,  the  wife  of 
T.  H.,"  and  on  her  death,  "  among  her  children ; "  H.  waa  only  cohab* 
iting  with  C,  and  the  testator  knew  this ;  but  his  words  were  interpreted 
to  signify  C's  illegitimate  children) ;  Re  Jodrell,  44  Ch.  D.  590  (to 
** relatives ; "  held  to  apply  to  "all  those  the  testator  had  belbre  treated 
as  relatives,"  even  including  persons  related  through  illegitimate  chil- 
dren) ;  Robb's  Bstete,  37  S.  C.  19,  a8,  39  (to  "  such  persons  ss  shall  be 
entitled  under  the  law ; "  the  law  did  not  recognise  persons  related 
through  illegitimacy ;  but  the  testator's  usage  as  applying  the  terma  to 
such  persons  was  adbmitted. 

'  Stringer  v,  Gardiner,  4  DeG.  &  J.  468  ("my  said  niece  B.  S. ;  "  a 
niece  B.  S.  had  died  before  the  date  of  the  will ;  a  granddaughter  of  this 
niece,  also  named  B.  S.,  was  living ;  the  description  was  applied  to  the 
former,  by  the  present  rule) ;  Dorin  vl  Dorin,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  568  (to  "  our 
children  ; "  not  applied  to  two  illegitimate  children  by  a  person  married 
to  the  testator  just  before  the  making  of  the  will,  there  being  no  children 
alter  the  marriage ;  the  legal  meaning  held,  in  defiance  of  common  sense, 
to  apply  and  to  exclude  those  children) ;  Re  Pish,  1894,  a  Ch.  83  (to  a 
*'  niece  B.  W. ;  "  there  was  no  such  niece,  but  there  wss  a  legitimate  and 
an  illegitimate  grandniece  of  the  wife,  each  named  B.  W. ;  iacte  showing 
the  applicability  of  the  terms  to  the  latter  were  excluded) ;  American 
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and  deedSy  the  standard  of  usage  is  changed,  i,  e.,  it  is  the  joint 
sense  of  the  parties  that  it  is  to  be  sought ;  ^  but  if  it  can  be 
clearly  discovered,  in  the  shape  of  usage  or  express  agree- 
ment, there  is  on  principle  no  objection  to  it  merely  on  the 
score  that  it  varies,  however  widely,  from  the  natural  or 
common  or  legal  sense  of  the  terms.  Such  is  the  attitude  of 
many  courts.'  But  here  also  we  find  many  rulings  adopting 
the  principle  that  a  clear  mesming  cannot  be  overturned,  by 
any  express  understanding  or  special  uss^e.* 

S  13.  Same:  {j^  RuU Agmnsi Carrecdrng a Falu Descri^n. 
A  doctrine  has  obtained  some  footing  in  the  United  States 
that  where  a  description  does  not  apply  exactly  to  any  object, 
but  applies  partly  to  one  or  partly  to  another,  no  data  at  all 

BiUe  Soc*y  v.  Pratt,  9  All.  109  ("Dedham  Bank;"  there  was  aoch  a 
bank,  tmt  also  a  Dedham  Institation  for  Sayings ;  facta  showing  the 
^ypUcahilltj  of  the  term  to  the  latter  were  ezdnded) ;  Tucker  v.  Sea- 
man's Aid  Society,  7  Met  188  (to  *' the  Seaman's  Aid  Society  in  the  city 
of  Boston ;  "  there  were  two  societies,  one  named  as  above,  the  other 
named  the  Seaman's  Friend  Society ;  the  bequest  given  to  the  foimcr, 
by  the  present  rule)  ;  Flora  v,  Andcnon,  U.  S.  App.,  67  Fed.  182. 
» Amie,  {  9>  P^  438. 

*  Mitehdl  v.  Henry,  L.  R.  15  Ch.  D.  181  (stated  sm^a,  p.  684  ;  Jaaea, 
L.  J.»  aaid :  "The  question  is  not  whether  the  selvage  is  white,  bnt 
whether  it  is  iHiat  the  trade  know  as  a  white  selvage") ;  Cochran  v. 
Retberg,  3  Bap.  121  (vessel  to  pay  "  five  guineaa  a  day  demurrage ; 
castom  not  to  reckon  Sundays  and  holidays,  held  to  prevail) ;  Com.  9. 
Hobba,  140  Mass.  443  ( '*  white  arMuic,"  in  fact  colcwed  with  lamp-Uack, 
"  ttiU  remained  the  substance  known  as  white  arsenic  ") ;  Famnm  v. 
&.  Co.,  66 N.  H.  569  ("noiseless  steam  motor;"  technical  ^^icsrtoa 
to  motors  making  some  noise,  allowed) ;  Read  t^.TttcomaAsaoc,  2  Wash. 
198  (deed  running  a  line  *'  west ;  "  custom  to  run  sudi  lines  a  little  north 
of  west,  admitted). 

*  Balfour  v.  Fresno  C.  &  I.  Ca,  109  Cal.  221  ;  Harriaon  v,  Tate,  looGa. 
383;  Aimstroog  v.  Granite  Co.,  m.,  42  N.  B.  186;  Allen  v.  Kingsbury, 
16  Pick.  238  ("  evidence  of  usage  is  never  to  be  received  to  overturn  the 
wotda  of  a  deed) ; "  Brackett  v.  Bartholomew,  6  Met  396 ;  Goode  p. 
Rll^f  IS3  Mass.  585  ("  You  cannot  prove  a  mere  private  oonventioa 
betsycen  the  partiea  to  give  language  a  different  meaning  fioot  ita 
common  one.  It  woold  open  too  great  riaks  if  evidence  #ere  admissiMf 
to  show  that  when  they  said  500  feet  they  agreed  it  should  mean  100 
inches,  or  that  Bunker  Hill  Monument  should  signify  the  old  South 
Church  ;  "  as  to  this,  the  sufficient  answer  is  that  the  real  stgnificance  oT 
a  large  proportion  of  commercial  cipher  telegrama  could  then  never  be 
proved). 
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can  be  considered  to  interpret  and  apply  the  description  to  an 
object  which  would  be  sufficiently  and  correctly  described  if  a 
part  of  the  terms  of  the  writing  were  omitted.  This  result 
seems  to  have  been  reached  in  part  by  the  influence  of  the 
supposed  rule  (just  explained)  against  disturbing  a  clear 
meaning,  and  in  part  by  the  influence  of  the  Baconian  phrases 
about  ambiguities,  i.  /.» it  is  argued  in  such  ruling  that  there  is 
no  ambiguity  in  such  a  case,  and  then  it  is  assumed  (forgetting 
that  the  exciudi  g  rule — €mU^  §  1 1 — to  which  there  is  an  ex- 
ception for  ambiguities  or  equivocations,  affects  merely  declara- 
tions of  intention)  that,  not  merely  declarations  of  intention, 
but  all  circumstances  whatever,  helping  to  interpret  the 
description,  are  to  be  excluded.^  There  is  no  support  on 
principle,  or  in  orthodox  precedent,  for  such  a  result;  the 
process  is  merely  that  of  applying  or  interpreting  a  descrip- 
tion, and  of  perceiving,  upon  the  comparison  of  the  terms  with 
an  external  object,  that  one  or  more  terms  are  non-essential 
and  superfluous,  and  that  the  remainder  are  vital  and  decisive 
indices  of  description.  Thus,  if  a  will  gives  property  to 
^'  James  Winchendon,  native  of  Portland,  Maine,  husband  of 
my  daughter  Sarah,  carpenter  by  trade,  and  residing  at  No. 
48  West  Street,  Jamesville."  and  we  find  a  person  who  fulfib 
all  these  terms  except  that  he  lives  at  No.  348  West  Place,  we 
may  treat  that  term  of  the  description  as  non-essential,  and 
still  be  satisfied  that  a  person  fulfilling  the  other  and  essential 
terms  is  the  one  signified.  This  process,  as  including  an 
examination  of  all  the  circumstances,  a  rejection  of  part  of  the 
description  as  superfluous,  and  an  application  of  the  remainder 
to  an  object  fulfilling  it,  is  correct  on  principle,  whether  it  is  as 
simple  as  in  the  above  instance  or  more  extensive  and  radical ; 
the  only  question  can  be  whether  in  a  given  instance  the  cir- 

I  This  attitude  is  seen  in  the  diaaentiixg  opinion  in  Patch  v.  White,  117 
U.  S.  210,  dted  post^  where,  after  much  reference  to  ambignities,  it  is 
finally  said  :  "  If  there  is  any  proposition  settled  in  the  law  of  wills,  it  is 
that  extrinsic  evidence  is  inadmissible  to  show  the  intention  of  the 
tcsUtor,  unless  it  be  to  explain  a  latent  ambiguity ;  '*  here  the  real  rule 
referred  to  is  the  rule  excluding  declarations  of  intention ;  and  this  un- 
fortunate confusion  of  declarations  of  intention  with  all  "extrinsic 
evidence  "  whatever  is  frequently  found  as  the  source  of  erroneous  rulings. 
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cumstances  sufficiently  convince  us  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
description  may  be  rejected  as  non-essential  and  superfluous. 
This  result  has  long  been  established  in  England.^  In  the 
United  States  no  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  experienced  in 
cases  other  than  wills  of  land  containing  erroneous  descrip- 
tions. In  deeds  of  land  it  seems  to  be  generally  accepted 
(accordii^  to  the  mBsdm^/alsa  demmuiraiia  nan  nocei)  that  the 
process  of  ascertaining  what  terms  (/.  /:,  courses  and  calls) 
may  be  rejected  as  non-essential,  and  of  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances for  that  purpose,  is  a  proper  one ;  the  only  limita- 
tion being  that  enough  must  remain  to  indicate  the  land  with 
certainty.'  Where  a  will  is  involved,  a  distinction  may  con- 
ceivably, though  perhaps  not  properly,  be  taken  between  a  will 
devising  "  all  my  land,  to  wit,"  followed  by  the  description  in 
question,  and  a  will  not  so  premising  ownership ;  in  the  former 
case,  if  the  description  names  «'  the  S.  E.  ;<  of  the  N.  E.  ^ 
of  sect  36,  t  18,  r.  10,"  and  the  testator  owns  no  such  land, 
but  owns  the  S.  W.  %  of  the  N.  E.  ^,  then  the  whole  de- 
scription may  be  interpreted  to  read,  omitting  the  first  term  as 
non-essential,  *'  my  land  in  the  N.  E.  5^,"  etc.,  which  is  easily 
applied ;  in  the  latter  case,  there  being  no  such  preliminary 
term  in  the  will,  the  description,  omitting  the  first  part,  would 

>  Co.  I4tt.  3  a.'*  If  landabe  giiren  to  Robert,  Bui  of  Fnabroke,  whciv 
his  name  Ib  Heniy,  ...  in  these  and  like  CMes  there  can  be  but  one  of 
that  dignity  or  name,  and  therefore  anch  a  grant  is  good,  albeit  the  Bame 
of  baptism  ia  mistaken  ;  "  Goodtitle  v.  Southern,  i  M.  &  S.  299  ("  all  my 
farm,  lands,  and  hereditamenti  called  T.  farm,  .  .  .  now  in  the  occopa- 
tion  of  A.  C. ;  "  though  two  doaea  of  T.  fann  were  occupied  by  M.,  the 
whole  was  held  to  paat) ;  Doe  v.  Hnthwaite,  3  B.  &  Aid.  63a  (to  "G. 
H.,  eldest  aon  of  J.  H.,  etc,  in  default,  etc,  toS.  H.,  aecondaon  of  J.  H., 
clc»  in  default,  etc,  to  J.  H.,  third  aon  of  J.  H. ;  *'  in  tet,  S.  H.  waa 
third  ion  and  J.  R.  aecond  aon ;  drcumatanoea  oooaidered  to  ahow  whkh 
part  of  the  deacription  was  essential) ;  Cowen  9.  Traefitt,  [1893]  a  Ch. 
551  (deed  of  rooms  on  second  floor  of  Nos.  13  and  14,  Old  Bond  Street, 
with  free  ingress  "  through  the  stsircaae  and  passage  of  No.  13 ; "  there 
waa  a  stsircaae  and  passsge  in  No.  14,  but  none  in  No.  13 ;  the  words 
"  of  No.  13  "  rejected  ss/i/m  demonsiroHo). 

'  See  ezsmples  in  Pancher  v.  DeMontegre,  i  Head,  40 ;  Higdon  t.  Rice, 
119  N.  C.  623  ;  Davidson  v,  Sbuler,  ib,  58a,  and  caaea  cited ;  New  Yotk 
L.  I.  Co.  V.  Aitkin,  125  N.  Y.  661 ;  Gordon  v.  Kitrell  (Miss.),  ai  Sa  9aa; 
Rnshton  v.  Hallett  (Utah),  30  Pac  10x4. 
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run,  **  the  N.  E.  j{  of  sect.  36/'  etc.,  which  could  not  be  en- 
forced, because  the  testator  does  not  own  the  whole  N.  E.  ^  ^ 
Thus  we  have  a  further  distinction  between  rulings  which 
regard  it  possible  to  imply  such  a  term  as  **  my  land,"  where 
it  is  wanting,  and  rulings  which  regard  such  an  implication  as 
improper.'  Of  the  general  state  of  the  rulings  it  may  be  said 
(i)  that  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  non-essential  terms,  by 
considering  all  the  arcumstances  and  by  applying  the  de- 
scription with  the  omission  of  the  non-essential  terms,  is  in 
the  United  States  almost  everjnvhere  treated  (as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land) as  proper;  (2)  that  where  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  description,  to  imply  into  the  will  such  a 
term  as  '*  land  belonging  to  me,"  there  are  varying  rulings 

*  The  contioveisy  has  centered  ttoand  the  esse  of  Kofts  v,  Hibncr, 
55  ni.  514;  critidied  bj  Judge  Redficld,  of  Venaont,  in  10  Aicsa.  Law 
Reg.  N.  S.  93,  and  defended  by  Jndg«  Caton,  of  Illinois,  id.  3539  and  by 
Jnlina  Roaenthal,  Biq.,  of  Chicago,  in  Chicago  Legal  Newa,  March  ifl; 
1871.  In  that  caae,  the  devise  wm  of  "the  west  half  of  the  aoothwcst 
quarter  of  section  32,  township  35,  nmge  xo,  oontalning  eighty  acrea ;  '* 
it  waa  ofiered  to  show,  among  other  dicttmataaoea,  that  the  teatator 
owned  only  one  80  acre  tract  in  townahip  35,  bat  in  section  33,  and  that 
by  the  dnnghtaman's  mistake  *'  32  "  had  been  written  instead  of  ''33 ; " 
and  a  similar  lowing  waa  ofiered  aa  to  another  beqncst  The  aeoond 
part  of  this  evidence  (as  to  mistake)  waa  rij^tly  rejected,  bat  the  oooit 
exdnded  the  fixat  part  alao,  and  it  is  from  this  latter  point  of  view  that 
the  ruling  is  to  be  questioned  and  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy* 
The  court  laid  stress  on  the  feet  that  there  were  no  other  words  in  the  wiU 
by  which  the  description  could  be  applied  to  section  33. 

'  The  answer  to  the  above  suggestions  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  neoea- 
aary  to  imply  any  terms  at  all  into  the  will ;  that  the  inquiry  is  merely 
what  object  the  description  as  a  whole  signifies  in  the  light  of  the  circum- 
atanoea ;  and  that  the  drcnmstanoe  of  the  testator's  owning  e.  g.  one- 
quarter  section  and  not  owning  another  may  suffice  to  indicate  that  the 
description  taken  as  a  whole  was  applied  to  the  Ibtmer,  even  thouj^  it  is 
not  literally  accurate  in  common  usage.  If  there  were  a  bequest  to 
''James  Ryder,"  and  the  testator's  usage  applied  thia  name  to  Joseph 
Ryder,  of  Jamestown,  it  would  be  useless  to  argue  that,  by  striking  out 
the  incorrect  "James,"  the  remaining  *'  Ryder"  could  not  be  applied  to 
that  particular  Ryder  named  Joseph  because  that  would  mean  impl3ring 
the  word  "Joseph"  or  "Jamestown"  into  the  will ;  and  yet  the  two 
arguments  seem  to  rest  on  the  same  footing. 
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(in  the  few  instances  where  the  question  has  been  raised)^ 
even  by  courts  of  the  same  jurisdiction.^ 

Jokm  H.  Wigman. 


^  The  qncidoa  seema  to  have  arisen  diidly  la  miaois,  Tndians,  aad 
Iowa,  bat  in  nooa  of  tbeae  jvriidietioB%  paitkalarij  hi  IllinoiSy  are 
the  WMcearift  mliafi  oooaiabettt :  DoaAow  v.  Joluaoa,  113  Ala.  126; 
Kafts  V.  Hibocr.  55  111.  514;  Boiicn  a.  Allea,  43  •'^  S3;  Bialio^ 
a.  Mofgaa,  82  id.  351  (the  diMrnting  opiakm  of  Dickcj,  J.,  la  valu- 
able) ;  Banacit  a.  Ha7C%  89  «/.  16 ;  Decker  a.  Decker,  121  id.  341 
(practically  ovcRBling  Karts  a.  Hibaer) ;  Biagel  a.  Vols,  142  fi^  2x4 
(following  Koxtx  a.  Hibaer) ;  Hallady  a.  Hcaa,  147  id.  588 ;  Cleveland  v. 
Spillman,  25  Ind.  95 ;  Judy  a.  GUbert,  jTid.^\  Funk  v,  DmTia,  1x2  id. 
281 ;  8tafgia  a.  Work,  122  id.  134 ;  Rook  a.  Wilson,  142  ftf.  24 ;  Hartwig 
a.  Schiefer,  147  id.  64;  Pitqwtrick  a.  Fitipatrick,  361a.  674;  Christy  a. 
Badger,  72  id.  581 ;  Covert  a.  Sebem,  73  id.  564;  B^lcnd  a.  Bdcfad, 
id.,  53  N.  W.  344;  Wilson  a.  Stevens  (Kan.),  51  Pac.  903;  Riggi  a. 
Myeia,  20  Mo.  239 ;  Gordon  a.  Bnrris,  141  id.  €iofi ;  Winkley  a.  Kaiaie, 
32  N.  H.  268  (aaefnl  case);  Jackson  a.  Sill,  xxjohna.  201;  Scates  a. 
HeadcfHMit  44  S.  C  548;  Minor  a.  Poweis  CTejc),  24  S.  W.  710;  Paldi 
a.  White,  1x7  U.  S.  210;  Wildberger  a. Cheek,  94  Va.  517;  Ross  a.  Kiger» 
4s  W.  Va.  40s. 

Ihwai  tfie  above  cases  shoald  be  ^HskfaigBislied  those  in  vpbidi  a  lesl 
aqaiaocstion  aaisiB,  #.x.  where  a  deed  or  win  BsaMS  "the  S.  B.  X  of  the 
N.  W.  %  fdwbdL  10,"  bat  doss  not  naaie  raags  or  towaAiy,  coaaty  or 
slate;  hare  the  dcscriptJoa  is  equally  and  correctly  applicable  to  aavcial 
pieoesofland,  and  the  case  ia  analogons  to  a  beqnesttD*'JoliaSaiilh;'^ 
la  sach  cases,  evea  declarations  of  intention  wonld  be  admissible  {mmie^ 
I  xi) ;  and  it  is  clear  that  at  least  the  drcnmstsaoes  nay  be  looked  to  m 
apylying  the  equivocal  description ;  see  inatancea :  Hallady  a.  Hess,  147 
IlL  588 ;  m.  Cent  R.  Co.  a.  LeBlanc,  74  Mias.  650 ;  Ladnier  a.  Ladnier» 
id.,  23  So.  430 ;  and  cases  dted  therein. 
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As  Marked. BY  Decisions  Selected   from  the  Advance 

Reports. 


ADMIRALTY. 

It  is  well  known  that  extraordinary  services  on  the  part  of 

a  tug  are  necessary  to  bring  its  work  under  the  head  of  salvage, 

and  the  case  of  The  Sir  Robert  Ferme,  96  Fed.  348, 

wkiiT*      i*^  interesting  as  furnishing  a  set  of  facts  which  were 

5€rvicM  by  •  held  to  constitute  a  salvage  service.     In  that  case 

Conrtitirtc     *  ^^'  bark,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  was  moored  to 

a  buoy  in  Tacoma  Harbor  when,  on  a  stormy  night, 

the  buoy's  anchor  chain  parted  and  the  vessel  drifted  broadside 

towards  the  shore.     A  tug,  though  shorthanded,  came  to  her 

rescue  and  succeeded  in  saving  her  after  five  hours  of  incessant 

labor  and  peril.     The  tug  and   her   crew  were   exposed   to 

danger,  and  the  tug's  boiler  and  engines  were  considerably 

strained  by  her  eflforts. 

An  interesting  opinion  discussing  the  liability  of  ship  owners 
for  injuries  to  seamen  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  master 
c^-^  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Olson  v.  Oregon  Coal 
Ltabiutyof  and  Navigation  Company,  96  Fed.  109  (D.  C, 
N.  D.  Cal.).  In  this  case  a  seaman  was  injured 
by  falling  through  a  hatchway  negligently  left 
open  by  the  master.  The  hatchway  in  itself  was  a  proper 
one  and  no  claim  of  negligence  in  the  selection  of  the  officers 
of  the  ship  was  made.  It  was  held  that  the  seaman  and  the 
master  of  the  ship  are  fellow  servants  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  and  a  recovery  was  denied.  The 
question  is  not  free  from  doubt,  but  the  authorities  are  carefully 
reviewed  in  the  opinion  and  the  better  view  seems  to  have  been 
e3q>ressed. 

In  the  case  of  Tlu  Ethelred,  96  Fed.  446  (D.  C,  E.  D.  Pa.), 

a  libel  in  rem  was  filed  for  injuries  sustained  by  a  seaman  who 

scaaieii,      ^^^  h^tXi  directed  by  the  officer  in  charge  to  make 

Liability  of     usc  of  a  certain  rope  for  his  support  while  washing 

T^*  ^^     down  the  mast.     The  rope  proved  weak  and  broke 

■fury  to      yj^ jg,.  ^jjg  libellant's  weight,  letting  him  fall  to  the 

deck.     McPherson,  J.,  sustained  the  libel,  holding  that  there 
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ADMIRALTY  (Condmied). 

had  been  negligence  in  £adling  to  examine  the  rope  which, 
being  just  aft  of  the  funnel,  was  exposed  to  smoke  and  heat, 
and  occasionally  to  sparks  or  flames. 

The  court  evidently  regarded  this  failure  of  the  officers  to 
inspect,  and  the  consequent  providing  for  the  seaman  of  unsafe 
appliances,  as  the  act  or  the  owner  ^  the  vessel.  How  does 
this  case  square  with  the  general  rule  laid  down  in  Olsam  v. 
Navigaiiam  Co..  sufraf  Is  the  rule  which  is  to  be  extracted 
from  these  cases,  as  follows :  When  the  master  and  the  seamen 
are  working  together  in  the  ordinary  navigation  of  the  ship, 
they  are  fellow  servants ;  but  when  the  master  orders  a  seaman 
to  perform  a  distinct  duty,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  vice- 
principal? 

The  power  of  a  captain  of  a  ship  has  always  been  of  neces- 
sity quite  arbitrary,  and  it  b  held  in  a  recent  case  that  where 

TTBinin,  there  is  no  proof  of  malice  or  excessive  punish- 
^■*""'  ment  he  will  not  be  held  liable  for  assault  and 
battery  when  he  uses  physical  force  to  compel  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  his  orders :  Stout  v.  Weedin,  95  Fed.  looi  (D.  C, 
Wash.). 

In  The  Escanaba,  96  Fed.  252  (D.  C,  N.  D.  111.),  Judge 

Kohlsaat  has  applied  the  rule  giving  priority  to  the  lien  whidi 

utas,       is  later  in  time,  to  a  case  where  the  conflict  was 

■•rtwity      between  the  claims  of  shippers  for  goods  lost  by 

the  tort  of  the  master  and  liens  for  supplies  furnished  prior  to 

the  tort. 


BANKRUPTCY. 

The  application  of  the  bankrupt  in  question  for  his  discharge 
was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  he  had  made  a  &lse  oath  in 
ffu.,^.fc«fj^,     swearing  that  he  had  no  assets,  when  in  fact  he 
PaiMOaik.    had,  four  months  previous  to  the  commencement 
^•■^^J^JJIJJJJ^  of  the  proceedings,  transferred  a  large  stock  of 
goods  to  his  wife.     Toulmin,  Dist.  Judge,  hdd 
that  while  the  transfer  was  void  as  to  creditors  and  might  be 
set  aside  by  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  yet  it  was  valid  in  re- 
gard to  the  bankrupt  himself  and  did  not  amount  to  such  an 
intentional  fraud  as  would  deprive  the  bankrupt  of  his  discharge. 
The  same  was  held  of  an  omission,  probably  through  over- 
sight, of  a  certain  debt  in  the  bankrupt's  schedule  of  liabilities : 
In  re  Crenshaw,  95  Fed.  632. 
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BANKRUPTCY  (Continued). 

What  is  the  status  of  a  debt  which  the  bankrupt  includes 
in  his  schedule,  but  which  has  been  barred  by  the  statute  of 

D«bt  Bamd  U^iitations  ?  Such  was  the  question  certified  to 
by  sutato  of  the  District  Court  (D.  Minn.)  by  the  referee  in 

UfliiuttoM  bankruptcy  in  In  Re  Rtsler,  95  Fed.  804.  Coun- 
sel  for  the  proving  creditor  strongly  urged  that  even  if  the 
barred  debt  was  not  provable, — on  which  point  the  authorities 
cited  seemed  to  be  in  great  conflict, — yet  the  inclusion  of  the 
debt  in  the  bankrupt's  schedule  was  a  clear  waiver  of  the  ob- 
jection that  the  statute  had  run,  and  from  such  waiver  and  the 
written  acknowledgment  a  promise  was  implied  to  pay  the 
creditor.  However,  Judge  Lochren  disallowed  the  claim,  but 
some  expressions  in  hb  short  opinion  seem  rather  to  confine 
its  effect  to  cases  arising  in  Minnesota. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  decide  that  a  person's  oath 
before  a  referee  in  bankruptcy  will  not  have  the  effect  of  de- 
Rcfoauto     priving   him   of  a  right  guaranteed  him  by  the 
Take  Oath,    constitution.     Yct  in  In  Re  Scott,  gs  Fed.  815, 
^""         the  bankrupt  possessed  such  a  tender  conscience 
"*        that  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  required  by  S  7 
before  the  referee,  unless  there  was  added  the  proviso,  **  Re- 
serving, however,  the  right  to  claim  any  lawful  privilege  as 
against  or  in  relation  to  any  question  upon  any  examination." 
It  seemed  that  the  bankrupt  was  afraid  that  he  would  bind 
himself  to  give  an  answer  to  a  question  liable  to  incriminate 
himself,  contrary  to  the  fifth  amendment.     Judge  Buflington 
properly  decided  that  the  bankrupt  should  have  taken  the 
oath  in  the  original  form ;  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  sufficiently  strong  to  make  implied  exceptions  of 
matters  which  it  prohibited;  and  it  would  be  time  enough 
for  the  bankrupt  to  raise  the  objection  when  he  was  asked  a 
question  infringing  upon  his  constitutional  privilege. 

The  District  Court  (N.  D.  Mass.)  has  decided  that  where  a 
husband,  who  is  entitled  to  curtesy  in  the  land  of  his  wife, 
AMcts,       *^  placed  in  bankruptcy  during  the  life  of  his  wife, 
cmtesy'in     his  curtesy  does  not  pass  to  the  trustee,  since  it  is 
*-"^        not   property   which    he   can   convey  or  assign. 
Nor  is  it  a  "  power  "  within  §  70  (3)  of  the  act  which  provides 
for  the  vesting  in  the  trustee  of  all  "  powers  "  which  the  bank- 
rupt might  have  exercised  for  his  own  benefit :  Hesseltine  v. 
Prince,  95  Fed.  802. 
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BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

Qmn  V.  £arle,  95  Fed.  728,  one  of  the  many  cases  growing 
out  of  the  failure  of  the  Chestnut  Street  National  Bank  dt 
^^^  Philadelphia,  will  be  of  interest  to  the  many  de- 
^'^"^  ^  positors  in  that  institution.  A  bill  was  filed  against 
the  receiver  of  the  bank,  averring  that  the  bank 
closed  its  doors  at  3  P.  M.  on  December  22, 1897, 
that  within  an  hour  prior  to  that  time  the  com- 
plainant had  made  a  deposit,  and  that,  when  the  deposit  was 
received,  the  bank's  officers  knew  that  it  was  hopelessly  in- 
solvent. The  complainant,  therefore,  prayed  to  have  his 
deposit  declared  a  trust  fund.  The  Circuit  Court  (E.  D. 
Penna.),  in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Gray,  while  admitting  that 
the  above  result  would  follow  if  complainant's  premises  were 
correct,  yet,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  evidence, 
decided  that  even  up  to  10  P.  M.  on  December  22,  1897, 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  bank's  officers  considered  it  hope- 
lessly insolvent,  since  they  had  hopes  that  it  would  receive 
outside  assistance  on  December  23d,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
the  bank  was  in  embarrassed  circumstances  at  the  time  of  the 
deposit  was  insufficient  to  warrant  the  creation  of  a  trust 
This  decision,  unless  it  is  reversed,  will  probably  block  off  a 
number  of  suits  by  depositors  of  December  22,  1897,  who 
hope  in  this  way  to  gain  an  advantage  over  their  fellow- 
suflerers. 

The  president  of  the  defendant  bank  had  disappeared  with 

funds  of  the  bank,  supposedly,  in  his  possession.  The  cashier 

Pnmiaehj  .  of  the  bank  promised  the  plaintiff  that  if  the  latter 

CMkter  u     would  find  the  president,  the  bank  would  honor 

NMorchMfc  plaintiff's  check   for  a  certain   amount.     In   an 

action  against  the  bank  for  failure  to  honor  the  check,  it  was 

held,  that  under  the  circumstances  the  cashier  had  sufficient 

authority  to  bind  the  bank  in  this  matter,  and  that  there  was 

a  consideration  for  the  check  in  the  advantage  which  the  bank 

would  gain  by  the  discovery  of  its  president :    Valdetero  v. 

CMsfns'  Bank,  26  So.  (La.)  425. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

Encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  frequency  with  which  federal 

courts  grant  injunctions,  the  complainant  in  Kieman  v.  Mult- 

Dm  PracMs    ^^^''w*  Coufity,  95  Fed.  849,  actually  went  into 

of  Law.       the  federal  court  to  obtain  an  injunction  against 

"•g**  *^^y    the  sheriff  of  his  own  county,  on  the  ground  that 

of  Property    ^j^^  sheriff  had  levied  upon  his  property  under 
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unauthorized  proceedings,  and  that,  therefore,  the  act  of  the 
sheriflf  was  a  deprivation  of  complainant's  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  contrary  to  the  fourteenth  amendment! 
Judge  Bellinger,  of  the  Circuit  Court  (N.  D.  Oregon),  disap- 
pointed the  complainant,  by  informing  him,  in  a  short  opinion, 
that  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  levelled  at  the  states  and 
not  at  individuals,  "otherwise  every  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
one  person  by  another  would  be  cognizable  in  the  federal 
courts  under  this  amendment." 


CORPORATIONS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  given  another 

instance  of  the  extreme  rigor  with  which  it  applies  the  doc- 

intni  viTM.    trine  of  ultra  vins  in  corporation  cases  without 

Pmmm  of      regard  to  the  equities  of  each  particular  case.    In 

toBMd'MMk  ^^'  Bank  V.  Hawkins,  19  Sup.  Ct  739,  it  ap- 

of  AMtiMT    peared  that  the  A.  national  bank  held  stock  of  the 

**"'^        B.    national    bank   and  collected  the  dividends 

regularly,  as  the  registered  owner.     On  the  failure  of  the  B. 

bank,  its  receiver  brought  an  action  against  the  A.  bank  to 

recover  the  statutory  assessment  on  the  stock.     He  obtained 

a  judgment  in  the  Circuit  Court,  which  was  affirmed  by  the 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (33  U.  S.  App.  747,  24  C.  C.  A. 

444),  from  which  a  writ  of  error  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 

Court. 

The  opinion,  by  Justice  Shiras,  consistently  follows  the 
extreme  view  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  always  taken  on 
the  subject  of  corporate  power,  or  rather,  lack  of  corporate 
power.  After  citing  Bank  v.  Kennedy,  167  U.  S.  362,  to 
show  that  a  national  bank  does  not  possess  the  power  to  hold 
stock  of  another  national  bank,  he  explains  that  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  was  in  error  by  reason  of  its  fiiilure  to 
observe  the  distinction  between  the  power  of  a  national  bank 
to  purchase  stock  for  an  investment  and  its  power  to  hold  it 
merely  as  collateral  security;  (he  power  exists  in  the  latter 
instance,  but  is  absent  in  the  former.  A  determined  effort 
was  made  by  counsel  to  persuade  the  court  that  the  A.  bank, 
by  receiving  the  dividends  and  partaking  of  the  advantages 
of  the  transaction,  was  estopped  from  setting  up  its  own  lack 
of  power  when  a  legitimate  burden  was  about  to  be  cast  upon 
it.  But  the  court  said  that  it  had  never  recognized  any  such 
doctrine  in  regard  to  cases  involving  corporate  power,  quoting 
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the  decisive  words  (rf*  Justice  Gray  on  this  subject  in  CWtf. 

Tratu.  Co.  v.  PhU.  Fal.  Car  Co..  139  U.  S.  24. 

The  doctrine  of  immunity  from  estoppel,  just  mentioned,  is 
applied  by  the  Supreme  G>urt  of  the  United  States  only  to 
fcmaiM  ftrn  ^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  corporation  itself  and  not 
•lOfBewiof  to  acts  of  officers  of  the  corporation  which  are 
^iiTiili^*  irregular  in  that  they  have  not  received  the  actual 
consent  of  the  corporation.  Thus  in  LtmisuiUi. 
etc..  Rwy.  Co.  v.  Lomsviile  Trust  Co..  10  Sup.  Ct  817,  a  cor- 
poration had  guaranteed  certain  negotiable  bonds  of  another 
corporation.  In  a  suit  on  the  guarantee  by  a  bona  fide  holder 
of  the  bonds,  the  defence  set  up  was  that  the  guarantee  was 
void  for  want  of  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  defendant's 
stockholders.  In  holding  that  defendant  was  estopped  from 
setting  up  the  defence,  Justice  Gray  clearly  marks  the  distinc- 
tion between  irr^^lar  acts  wholly  within  the  corporate  power 
and  acts  ultra  vires,  relying  principally  on  Zabrisiu  v.  R.  R. 
Co..  23  How.  38 1 »  and  St.  Louis,  etc..  Rwy.  Co.  v.  Terre 
HauU.  etc..  Rwy.  Co..  145  U.  S.  393. 


DAMAGBS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  following  Ginna  v  R.  R.. 
8  Hun,  494,  has  decided  that  where  a  person  receives  an 

DMChfrMi    injury  to  his  hand  through   the  negligence  of 
Btood        another,  by  reason  of  which  blood  poisoning  sets 

p»uoataf  jj^^  resulting  in  death,  the  death  may  be  consid- 
ered the  proximate  result  of  the  injury,  even  though  the 
blood  poisoning  has  not  made  its  appearance  until  some  time 
after  the  injury.  It  is  not  of  importance  that  such  a  result 
does  not  generally  follow  wounds  of  this  character,  nor  is  it 
incumbent  upon  the  person  injured  to  show  that  he  received 
the  germs  of  the  blood  poison  in  the  acddent :  Armstrong  v. 
Montgomery  St.  Rwy.  Co..  26  So.  349. 


BVIDBMCB. 

A.,  who  was  incUcted  for  adultery  committed  with  B.,  fiuled 

to  call  B.  as  a  witness  at  the  trial.     In  his  closing  argument, 

Paiivrato     ^^^  prosecuting  attorney  commented  on  this  fact, 

ProdHM      reljring  upon  the  rule  that  if  a  party  has  a  witness 

witBCM,      possessing  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  transaction 

"       o«   ^^ J  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  him,  and  he  fails 

to  produce  such  witness  when  he  has  the  means  of  doing  so. 
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this,  in  the  absence  of  all  explanation,  is  ground  for  suspicion 
against  the  defendant  that  such  better  informed  testimony 
would  make  against  him.  On  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama  (Tyson,  J.,  dissenting),  held  that  the  above  rule  did 
not  apply  to  this  case,  since,  even  if  B.  had  been  called,  he 
could  not  have  been  forced  to  divulge  facts  tending  to  incrim- 
inate himself.  The  action  of  the  district  attorney  was  there- 
fore held  error:  State  v.  Brack,  26  So.  329. 

In  an  indictment  for  rape,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  prose- 
cutrix was  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  prosecution  offered, 
-noBirtj,"    2uid  the  court  admitted  in  evidence,  a  written  cer- 
GwtMicBto     tificate  of  baptism  in  which  the  clergyman  had 
of  Birtk      given  the  date  of  the  prosecutrix.   This  was  held, 
error,  by  the  Supreme  G>urt  of  New  Jersey :  State  v.  Snaver, 
43  Atl.  1059. 

The  defendant's  counsel  offered  to  ask  a  witness,  "  Do  you 
know  what  is  his  [defendant's]  reputation  for  morality,  virtue 
and  honesty  in  living?"  The  prosecution  objected  on  the 
ground  that,  while  evidence  of  defendant's  general  character 
was  relevant,  yet  no  evidence  of  defendant's  specific  character 
on  any  subject  was  admissible  except  upon  the  subject  referred 
to  in  the  indictment;  that  evidence  of  defendant's  ''honesty" 
could  refer  only  to  his  financial  probity  and  was  therefore 
irrelevant,  for  the  only  subject  upon  which  specific  evidence 
of  character  could  be  given  was  that  of  defendant's  sexual 
laxity.  The  court  held  that  the  question  should  have  per- 
mitted, since,  under  the  circumstances,  the  word,  "  honesty,'' 
imported  chastity  and  was  equivalent  to  **  sexual  morality ;" 
citing  authorities  including  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 


HUSBAin)  AND  WIPB. 

Brown's  Appeal,  44  Atl.  22,  presented  a  remarkable  state 

of  facts.  The  husband.  A.,  was  divorced  from  his  wife,  B., 
Divorce,  ^^  latter  being  the  innocent  party.  A.  subse- 
BffMtM      quently   married   C.,'  from   whom   he   was   also 

^T^.^!^  divorced,  C.  being  the  innocent  party.     A.  then 
**    married  D.,  who  survived  him  as  his  lawful  wife. 

Both  B.  and  C.  had  remarried  after  their  divorces  from  A. 

On  A.'s  death,  B.  and  C.  claimed  dower  in  his  land  under 

Conn.  Gen.  St.  (1877),  §  618,  which  provide  that  a  divorced 

wife,  who  is  the  innocent  party  and  shall  survive  her  husband, 

shall  have  one-third  of  his  real  estate  for  life. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut/ in  a  rambling  opinion^ 
decided  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  true  intent  of  the 
statute  did  not  give  B.  and  C.  rights  of  dower,  since  A.  had 
left  a  lawful  wife  surviving  him.  In  reaching  this  conclusion 
the  court  relied  largely  on  the  Act  of  1849  (p.  274),  which 
allowed  a  divorced  person  to  marry  again.  The  ai^ument  of 
the  court  seems  to  be  that  since,  under  the  Act  of  1849,  ^ 
man  may  leave  a  lawful  wife  surviving  him,  as  he  did  in  this 
case,  the  Act  of  1877  could  not  have  been  intended  to  apply 
here,  since,  if  B.  and  C.  could  have  claimed  dower,  they  could 
not  have  interfered  with  D.'s  undoubted  right  of  dower,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  three  persons  would  be  allowed 
dower  on  the  ground  that  each  was  A.'s  wife  at  the  time  dC 
his  death.  Moreover,  the  court  construes  the  Act  of  1877  as 
admitting  a  woman  to  dower  '*  only  because  she  represents, 
and  no  other  is,  the  wife  living  with  her  husband,  or  separate 
through  his  fault."  Of  course,  with  D.  surviving,  neither  B. 
nor  C.  could  be  said  to  be  in  such  a  position. 

The  question  naturally  asserts  itself:  Was  it  the  &ct  of  A.'s 
remarriage  that  cut  off  B.  and  C,  or  was  it  the  fact  that  D. 
survived  A.  ?  In  other  words,  if  D.  had  died  before  A.,  would 
B/s  and  C.'s  rights  have  been  any  different?  The  court  re- 
fuses to  commit  itself  on  this  point,  but  would  seem  not  indis- 
posed to  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  mere  fact  of  remarriage 
after  divorce  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  oust  the  divorcee's  rights : 
^  If.  upon  marriage  after  divorce,  the  link  between  the  wife  and 
her  divorced  husband  which  supports  her  claim  to  dower  is 
finally  severed,  no  troublesome  questions  will  arise,  no  matter 
how  many  times  a  man  is  divorced ;  otherwise  such  questions 
as  have  been  discussed  in  this  case  ma}'  arise  whenever  a  man 
dies,  leaving  more  than  one  divorced  widow  and  no  genuine 
widow.  .  .  .  But  they  [these  questions]  are  not  likely  to 
become  practical.  Such  a  case  as  this  has  never  been  pre- 
sented to  this  court,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  never 
arise  again." 

IMSURANCB. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  decided  that  an 
insurance  company  waived  its  rights  to  demand  proofs  of  loss, 

waiT«r«i  according  to  the  policy,  under  the  following  cir- 
Pn^utiVmB  cumstances:  After  the  fire  plaintiflf  notified  the 
general  agent  of  the  company,  who  said  that  D.,  an  adjuster, 
would  attend  to  the  matter.  D.,  having  been  sent  from  the 
office  of  the  company,  viewed  the  premises  with  the  plaintiflf 
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and  suggested  that  the  amount  of  the  loss  should  be  deter- 
mined by  one  F.  The  latter,  a  few  days  afterwards,  handed 
his  figures  to  D.,  but  nothing  more  was  done  by  any  of  the 
parties.  The  court,  in  holding  that  the  above  facts  constituted 
a  waiver  of  the  proofs  of  loss,  mentioned  Everett  v.  Ins,  Co,^ 
142  Pa.  332,  as  a  case  contra  to  the  above  dedsion.  It  would 
not  seem  that  Et»erett  v.  Ins,  Co,  decided  anything  diflferent, 
for  in  that  case  the  decision  was  expressly  based  upon  the 
fact  that,  as  Justice  Mitchell  said  in  his  opinion,  no  evidence 
of  authority  appeared  whereby  the  adjusters  could  waive  any 
provisions  in  the  policy,  while  in  the  case  at  bar  the  court 
said  that  the  fact  that  D.  was  sent  by  the  company  itself  in 
reply  to  a  letter  to  the  general  office  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  company:  WhoUy  v. 
Western  Assurance  Co,,  54  N.  E.  548. 


JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

The  Vermont  statute  on  the  subject  of  justices  of  the  peace 
(V.  S.  §  1040)  provides  that  the  justices  shall  have  jurisdic- 
Jarisdictton.  ^*®"  "  whcre  the  debt  or  other  matter  in  demand 
AiMantof'  does  not  exceed  $200**  An  action  was  brought 
before  a  justice  on  a  judgment  of  ^249. 15,  on 
which  a  certain  amount  had  been  collected,  so 
that  the  balance  remaining  due  was  f  145.52.  It  was  urged 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant  that  the  test  of  the  jurisdiction  was 
the  amount  of  the  judgment,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ver- 
mont properly  held  that  the  amount  really  involved  was 
1 145.52,  and  allowed  jurisdiction :  Page  v.  Warner,  44  Atl.  67. 


NEGLIGENCE. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  lately  had  occasion  to 
apply  and  extend  the  doctrine  of  Fletcher  v.  Rylands,  L.  R.  3, 
H.   L.   330.      In   the   case  before  it,   Bradford 
DyJlLiteM    Glycerine  Co,  v.  St,  Mary*s  Mfg,  Co,,  54  N.  E. 
Laad.        528,  the  facts  showed  that  the  defendant  was  the 
^^^^^     owner  of  a  magazine  and  contents,  containing 
about  fifty  quarts  of  nitroglycerine,  situated  about 
a  mile  from  plaintifTs  property  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
lands  of  several  persons.     While  one  of  the  defendant's  ser- 
vants was  placing  some   nitroglycerine  in   the  magazine  it 
exploded  with  great  force,  causing  vibrations  in  the  atmos- 
phere sufficient  in  power  and  violence  to  shatter  the  glass 
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windows  of  {damtiff's  buildings.  PlaintiflTwas  unable  to  show 
that  the  defendant's  seivant  was  in  any  way  n^ligent  in 
handling  the  aitn^lyoeriile,  but  he  claimed  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  ns  ipsa  iaquUmr. 

In  support  of  his  contention,  plaintiff  dted  the  cases  of 
jyfiM  ▼.  McCormaek,  34  Ohio  St.  638,  and  Hay  v.  Cokaes  Co^ 
2  N.  Y.  I59»  which  iUustrate  the  wdl-recognized  doctrine 
tfiat,  where  one,  in  blasting  rocks  on  hts  own  land,  casts  frag- 
inents  on  the  land  of  another,  causing  injury,  it  is  no  defense 
to  show  that  ordinary  care  has  been  taken  in  the  working  of 
Ae  blast  Counsel  for  defendant  contended  that  these  cases 
were  not  in  point,  since  in  the  one  case  the  damage  was 
caused  by  fragments  of  rock  being  hurled  upon  or  against 
the  property  injured,  while  in  the  other  case  nothing  was 
thrown  upon  the  prc^erty,  but  the  injury  occurred  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere — ^something  that  was  not  to  be 
naturally  expected.  However,  the  court  very  sensibly  de- 
cided that  the  manner  of  the  injury  was  immaterial  to  fix  the 
liability,  which  latter  was  established  in  respect  to  plaintiff's 
propeity  by  the  mere  fiict  of  the  explosion. 

It  was  then  strongly  contended  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
that,  since  no  presumption  of  negligence  arises  from  the  mere 
feet  that  a  steam  boiler  explodes,  to  the  injury  of  an  adjoining 
property — see  Marshall  v.  Welwood^  38  N.  J,  L.  339 ;  Losee  v. 
Buchanan^  51  N.  Y.  476 — ^there  was  no  reason  for  applying^ 
the  doctrine  of  FUicher  v.  Rylands  to  the  case  of  cairefully- 
stored  nitroglycerine.  The  court  said  that  thi  reason  for 
making  the  distinction  was  that  steam  engines  and  boilers  are, 
at  the  present  day,  in  so  common  use  and  attended  with  so 
little  danger  to  the  neighboring  properties  that  they  cannot  be 
said  to  constitute  nuisances  per  se.  Not  so,  however,  with  a 
ma;x^zine  of  nitroglycerine.  The  existence  of  a  manufacturing 
plant  is  often  attended  with  the  rise  in  value  of  neighboring 
properties,  while  the  presence  of  nitroglycerine  can  have  no 
other  than  a  disastrous  effect  with  such  values.  The  one  is 
an  ordinary,  the  other  is  an  extraordinary,  use  of  property. 

Finally,  the  court  disposes  of  the  argument  that  the  liability 
for  the  explosion  was  confined  to  the  adjacent  properties  by 
stating  that  the  rule  olFUtcher  v.  Rylands  includes  all  injuries 
'*  within  the  lines  of  the  danger,"  and  the  lines  of  the  danger 
in  this  case  were  nxed  only  by  the  limits  of  the  atmospheric 
vibrations'  ability  to  injury  property.  The  opinion  in  this  case, 
by  Bradbury,  C.  J.,  well  repays  a  reading,  since  the  question, 
now  a  comparatively  new  one,  will  probably  arise  often  in  the 
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future,  and  the  law  on  the  subject  is  collated  in  a  remarkably 

able  manner.     Shauck,  J.,  dissented,  but  delivered  no  opinion. 


yARTNBRSHIP. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Special  Partnership  Act  of  liichigan 

(How.  Ann.  Stat.  §  2348)  that,  at  the  time  of  the  formatioii  of 

the  special  partnership,  one  or  more  of  the  general 

«fM Money-   partners  shall  file  an  affidavit  stsdng  tl^  tlw 

%y  sptciii     special  partner  has  paid  in  his  requisite  amount 

^^^*      **  in  money  or  other  property  at  cash  value."     In 

CMci  V.  Robinson,  95  Fed.  619,  a  creditor  of  the 

partnership  attempted  to  hold  the  special  partner  to  the  liability 

of  a  general  partner  on  the  ground  that  the  contribution  of  the 

special  partner  had  been  made,  not  in  money,  but  by  a  check, 

which  check,  however,  had  been  honored  on  presentation. 

The  Circuit  Couit  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  while 
admitting  that  many  courts  hold  a  special  partner  to  the  very 
strictest  compliance  with  the  words  of  the  statute  in  order  to 
shield  him  from  general  liability — see  Haggeriy  v.  Foster,  103 
Mass.  17 — nevertheless  held  that  a  check,  filed  in  good  £uth, 
and  which  has  been  subsequently  honored,  comes  within  the 
intendment  of  the  above  section.  *'  Doubtless  the  weight  of 
authority  in  the  construction  of  limited  partnership  statutes  is 
to  the  contrary ;  but,  as  already  said,  the  trend  of  modem 
cases  is  towards  a  more  liberal  and  sensible  view  of  such 
statutory  requirements.  Their  purpose  is  to  secure  the  actual 
payment  of  the  money  into  the  capital  of  the  firm,  and,  failing 
that,  to  hold  the  partner  to  a  general  liability.  It  seems  to  us 
that  our  construction  of  the  statute  secures  this  end,  and  it 
does  not  entrap  the  honest  and  unwary  into  unexpected  liabili- 
ties by  enforcing  a  stricter  rule  as  to  what  are  cash  payments  . 
than  obtains  in  the  commercial  community."     Per  Tail,  J. 


SALES. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  has  enforced  strictly 
the  rule  of  law  which  requires  a-sale  of  personal  prc^rty  to  be 
ciiaiigeof     accompanied  by  an  open  and  notorious  change  of 
pMMffsioa.    possession,  in  order  to  be   effective  against  the 
Notice  to      creditors   of   the   vendor.      Thus,   in  JaneUi  v. 
Denoncour,   44   Atl.   62,   which   was    an   action 
against  a  sheriff  for  levying  on  a  kiln  of  bricks  as  the  prop- 
erty  of  B.,  which   A.,   the   plaintiff,    claimed   to  have  been 
previously  sold  to  him  by  B.,  it  appeared  that  A.  had  recorded 
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Reward  to  Pubuc  Officers ;  Public  Policy;  Exception  to 
the  Common  Law  Rule.  The  general  rule  of  common  law  that 
it  is  against  public  policy  to  permit  a  public  official  to  recover  a  re- 
ward for  doing  any  act  which  he  should  have  done  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  duty  is  well  known.  Originating  in  England — Bridge 
V.  Cage^  Cro.  Jac.  103  (1654) — ^it  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  in 
this  country:  In  Re  Russell^  51  Conn.  577  (1884);  Pool  "^^ 
Boston^  5  Cush.  (Mass.)  219  (1849)  ;  Pilie  v.  New  Orleans^  19 
La.  Ann.  274  (1867). 

A  case  which  involved  this  doctrine  was  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  March,  1899.  In  Matthews  v..  The 
United  States^  173  U.  S.  381,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  413,  certain  cir- 
cumstances were  present  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
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court,  remoTcd  the  case  from  the  general  rule  of  the  common  law 
above  mentioned,  and  necessitated  the  establishment  of  certain 
exceptions  to  it. 

Matthews  v.  Jlu  United  States  arose  in  the  Court  of  Claims  (3a 
Ct.  CI.  123).  The  two  plaintiffs  were,  one  a  regular,  and  the 
other  a  specially  appointed  deputy  marshal.  The  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  Act  of  189 1  had  appropriated  money  for  the  prose- 
cution of  crimes  against  the  United  States.  The  present  pUuntifb 
claimed  a  reward  offered  under  this  act  by  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  man  who 
had  murdered  a  revenue  officer  in  Florida.  Their  efforts  resulted 
in  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  criminal.  Pajrment  of  the  reward 
was  refused  by  the  Attorney-General  and  this  action  was  brought  in 
the  Court  of  Claims.  That  court  found  for  the  plaintiffs  mainly  on 
two  gronnds:  (i)  that  as  a  deputy  is  employed  and  paid  by  the 
marshal  sind  not  directly  by  the  United  States,  he  is  not  such  aa 
officer  of  the  United  States  as  is  by  law  prohibited  from  receiviQg 
any  reward  beyond  his  salary ;  (  a  )  that  ' '  a  deputy  is  not  an  officer 
upon  whom,  as  such,  the  law  places  any  official  duty,'*  nor  b  he 
"  the  prescribed  official  agency  of  the  Government  for  makiog 
arrests,  like  a  constable  or  police  officer." 

On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  United  States  relied  for 
reversal  solely  on  two  propositions:  i.  That  as  at  common  law  it 
was  against  public  policy  to  allow  an  officer  to  receive  a  reward  for 
doing  his  legal  duty,  therefore  the  statute  tmder  which  the  Attorney- 
General  acted,  and  the  offer  made  by  him  should  be  so  construed 
as  to  exclude  the  right  of  the  plaintifis,  who  were  under  a  duty  to 
make  arrests,  to  the  reward ;  2.  That  even  if  otherwise  the  deputies 
might  take  the  reward,  they  were  incapacitated  because  of  the  gen- 
eral statute  forbidding  officers  in  any  branch  of  the  public  service 
from  receiving  any  additional  pay  in  any  form  whatever  (Rev.  Stat. 
§  1765),  and  because  of  the  further  provision  that  no  civil  officer 
shall  receive  any  compensation  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  beyond  his  salary  (18  Stat.  85,  109). 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
White.  It  was  briefly  as  follows:  The  first  contention  of  the 
United  States  amounts  to  this,  that  although  the  Appropriation  Act 
vested  entire  discretion  in  the  Attorney-General  as  to  those  whom 
he  would  include  in  his  offer  of  a  reward,  and  althou^  he  exerdaed 
his  right  by  including  all  persons  whether  or  not  they  were  officen, 
yet  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  read  into  the  statute  on  the  ground 
of  public  policy,  a  qualification  which  it  does  not  contain,  that 
employes  of  the  Government  are  excluded  from  participating  in  the 
offered  reward.  This  is  to  ask  the  judicial  power  to  exert  a  discre- 
tion not  vested  in  it,  but  lodged  by  the  law-making  power  in  a  dif- 
ferent branch  of  the  Government.  Further,  the  contention  that  it 
is  against  public  policy  in  all  cases  to  enforce,  in  favor  of  a  public 
officer,  a  contract  by  which  he  claims  to  receive  an  offered  reward 
for  doing  his  duty,  is  unwarranted.     It  is  only  against  public  policy 
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when  the  reward  is  offered  by  9.  private  individuaL  But  there  is  a 
broad  difference  where  the  reward  is  expressly  authorized  by  com- 
petent legislative  authority.  Further,  by  examining  the  past  action 
of  Congress  on  similar  occasions,  it  becomes  clear  that  rewards  have 
often  been  allowed  to  public  officers.  As  the  Attorney-General  chose 
not  to  exclude  in  his  offer  deputy  marshals,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
determine  whether  the  plaintiffs  are  officers  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Statute  cited.  The  Appropriation  Act 
being  a  special  and  later  enactment  operates  necessarily  to  engraft 
upon  the  prior  and  general  statute  an  exception  to  the  extent  of  the 
power  conferred  on  the  Attorney-General  and  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  the  discretion  lodged  in  him  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  later  act.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  is  affirmed. 
Mr.  Justice  Brown  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  but  dissented 
from  the  argument.  Justices  Harlan  and  Peckham  dissented  from 
the  conclusion  on  the  ground  that  such  a  payment  was  contrary  to 
public  policy  and  not  authorized  by  the  Appropriation  Act. 

The  question  presented  by  the  principal  case  has  often  come 
before  the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  separate  states. 
The  decisions  are  not  in  perfect  accord.  One  of  the  earliest  cases 
is  Pools,  City  of  Boston^  5  Cush.  219,  decided  in  1849.  There 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  held  that  a  promise  of  a  reward 
offered  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston  for  the  detection  of  incendiaries 
would  not  be  enforced  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  a  duly  appointed 
watchman,  because  there  is  no  consideration  for  a  contract  to  do 
one's  legal  duty.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Matthews 
V.  The  United  States,  distinguishes  that  case  from  Pool  v.  Boston, 
where  the  facts  are  practically  the  same,  on  the  ground  that  while 
the  city  had  power  to  oner  a  reward,  yet  no  legislative  act  had 
intrusted  the  municipal  authorities  with  the  discretion  of  including 
in  such  an  offer  officers  whose  official  duty  it  was  to  aid  in  the 
detection  of  criminals.  In  Railway  Ccmf^any  v.  Grafton,  5 1  Ark. 
504  (1889),  the  court  held  that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to 
recover  a  reward  offered  by  the  Railway  Company  for  the  appre- 
hension of  any  one  caught  tampering  with  the  railroad  switches 
during  a  strike.  Plaintiffs  were  acting  as  9,  posse  comitatus  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  sheriff  when  they  made  the  arrests  in 
question,  and  the  court  decided  that  they  could  not  be  heard  to 
say  that  although  under  the  direct  command  of  the  sheriff,  they 
had  acted  independently  of  him ;  and  on  the  broad  grounds  of 
public  policy  that  a  public  officer,  or  those  called  to  aid  him, 
cannot  recover  any  extra  reward  for  doing  what  is  but  their  legal 
duty,  their  claim  was  disallowed. 

Spinney  v.  The  United  States  and  Lees  v.  Colgan  are  two  cases 
very  close  to  the  principal  case.  In  the  former,  decided  in  1897 
(32  Ct.  CI.  397)>  a  postmaster,  whose  office  had  been  robbed, 
secured  the  conviction  of  the  burglars  and  claimed  the  reward 
offered  by  the  Postmaster  General  under  a  Congressional  Appro- 
priation Act.     The  court  held  that  the  postmaster  was  a  public 
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officer ;  and  on  grounds  of  public  policy  should  not  be  allowed 
to  receive  rewaiids  for  doing  his  duty  in  securing  the  safety  of 
the  mails.  The  court  distinguished  this  case  from  Matthews  v. 
nu  United  States  on  the  ground  that  there  no  duty  derolved 
by  law  upon  the  deputy  marshals  as  such,  while  such  a  duty  did 
devolve  upon  the  postmaster. 

In  conclusion  let  us  note  a  case  where  the  court  came  to  the 
opposite  conclusion  from  that  reached  in  Matthews  v.  The  United 
States,  Lees  v.  Colgan,  120  Cal.  96a,  decided  in  1898,  is  very 
similar  to  the  principal  case  which  was  decided  only  a  year  later. 
Colgan  was  a  captain  of  police  in  San  Francisco.  The  Governor 
of  California,  acting  under  a  section  of  the  penal  code  which 
authorized  the  offering  of  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  crim- 
inals, proclaimed  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  certain  persons  who 
had  committed  a  murder.  Colgan  apprehended  the  men  and 
claimed  the  reward,  which  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  his 
legal  duty  required  him  to  act  as  he  had.  The  court,  through 
Garroutte,  J.,  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  against  public  policy  to  allow  such  a  reward. 
"  No  appellate  court,"  said  the  learned  judge,  "has  declared  the 
existence  in  principle  of  any  well  defined  distinction  as  to  public 
officers,  in  cases  where  rewards  have  been  offered  by  the  state  or 
municipality,  and  where  rewards  have  been  offered  by  private  par- 
ties." The  statute  did  not  specifically  include  peace  officers,  and 
the  implication  cannot  be  made  that  it  is  meant  to  include  such 
persons  when  it  has  been  declared  a  vicious  public  policy  elsewhere. 
To  take  such  a  step  the  interest  must  be  plainly  manifest. 

On  this  subject  see,  also.  Smith  v.  Whiktiny  10  Pa.  39;  Dames 
v.  Bums,  5  Allen,  349;  Pilie  v.  New  Orleans y  19  La.  Ann.  274; 
Harris  v.  More^  70  Cal.  503;  Harris  v.  Beaven^  11  Bush,  254. 
These  cases  together  with  those  noted  above  outline  the  trend  of 
judicial  opinions  in  this  country.  As  the  matter  has  now  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  we  may  consider  the  question  settled  as 
laid  down  in  the  majority  opinion  in  Matthews  v.  The  United 
States. 


Surface  Waters  ;  Adjoining  Properties  ;  Right  of  Lower 
Owner  to  Prevent  the  Flow  from  Upper  Property.  In  Lampe 
V.  City  of  San  Francisco^  57  Pac.  461  (May  31,  1899),  a  property 
owner  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  brought  an  action  against  the 
city,  averring  in  his  complaint  that  he  was  the  owner  of  land  abutting 
on  a  street ;  that  the  surface  waters  from  his  land  had  been  accustomed 
to  drain  into  the  street ;  that  the  city  raised  the  level  of  the  street ; 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  such  change  of  level,  the  surface  waters 
were  backed  up  over  plaintiffs  land,  causing  damage.  A  demurrer 
to  plaintiffs  complaint  was  sustained  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Cah*- 
fomia,  and,  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judgment  w.is 
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affinned  on  tiie  gioimd  that  plaintiff  had  no  rested  right  to  have  an 
outlet  for  his  sor&ce  water  orer  the  adjoining  street. 

The  right  which  plaintiff  claimed  in  the  above  case  fidls  within 
that  diveision  of  the  law  of  Easements  entitled  ''  Natural  Ease- 
ments," or  "  Natural  Servitudes."  Mr.  Addison  says  of  them  in 
his  work  on  Torts  (p.  371)  that  they  are  **  derived  ^m  the  situa- 
tion of  places  and  area  natunl  and  necessary  adjunct  to  the  property 
to  tdiich  thej  are  annexed.  .  .  .  The  right  and  burden  of  natural 
servitudes  are  contemporaneous  with  the  right  of  property  itself." 
Among  these  natural  servitudes  he  mentions  the  servitude  of  surface 
drainage  from  an  upper  property  to  a  lower  one,  and  he  explains  its 
existence  upon  the  ground  that  the  upper  land  cannot  be  oiltivated 
w  enjoyed  unless  tibe  sur&ce  water  is  allowed  to  escape  over  the 
lower. 

The  rule  that  the  upper  owner  possesses  the  easement  of  surfi^e 
drainage  was  folly  recognized  by  the  Roman  Law.  In  Martin  v. 
Riddle^  36  Fa.  415,  Justice  Lowrie  said,  *'  I  shall  now  speak  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  in  the  matter  of  rain  water  and  drain- 
age, and  of  the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  adjoining  proprietors 
in  relation  thereto.  .  .  .  Not  readily  finding  the  subject  treated 
of  in  any  of  our  usual  books  of  reference,  I  venture  to  extract  the 
law  finom  books  of  a  foreign  origin. — Corp.  Jur.  Civ.,  39,  3,  x,  and 
43,  ar;  Code  Nap.  §  640 ;  Pothier,  4&  Vaishutge;^^  the  authorities 
supporting  the  proposition  that  the  servitude  exists.  Also  in  Kaujf- 
mamm  v.  Greisemer^  s6  Fa.  413,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
quotes  FudesBus  on  the  Civil  Code  to  the  same  effect. 

In  America  the  dvil  law  rule  has  found  the  greatest  favor 
among  the  agricultural  states  of  the  west,  where  the  huge  grain 
fields  would  be  utterly  ruined,  were  the  owners  of  the  adjoining 
properties  at  liberty  to  raise  the  surfiaure  of  their  ground  without 
providing  for  the  escape  of  the  water,  converting  the  fields  into 
lakes  whenever  a  heavy  rain  should  £dl.  Thus  in  'Wharton  v. 
Stevens^  84  Iowa,  107,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  that,  **  It  would  be  a  bold  counsel  who  would  advocate, 
and  a  bold  court  which  would  decide  that  water  from  rains  and 
fidling  snows,  which  are  called  by  counsel,  ''surface  water,"  when 
it  finds  swales  provided  by  nature  to  bear  it  away,  may  be  arrested 
in  its  natural  course  and  made  to  flow  back  again  upon  the  land 
which  these  swales  are  intended  to  drain.  The  effect  of  such  a 
decision  would  be  stupendous.  It  would  subject  millions  of  acres 
of  the  best  agricultural  lands  to  destruction.  .  .  .  This  court  is 
not  prepared  to  recognize  a  rule  so  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  state  and  in  conflict  with  sound  legal  principles  and  precedent." 
See  also  Bi/yd  v.  ConkUn^  54  Mich.  583,  and  Gormley  v.  Sandford^ 
53  111.  158,  in  which  latter  case  the  principles  applicable  to  running 
streams  are  held  to  govern  the  case  of  sur&ce  water.  '*As  water 
must  flow,  and  some  rule  in  regard  to  it  must  be  established  where 
land  is  held  under  artificial  titles  created  by  human  laws,  there  can 
clearly  be  no  other  rule  at  once  so  equitable  and  so  easy  of  applica- 
tion as  that  which  enforces  natural  laws." 
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On  the  other,  hand,  several  of  the  eastern  courts  have  laid  down 
what  they  term  the  ''common  law  rale/'  to  the  effect  that,  as  the 
owner  of  property  has  the  right  to  improve  it  as  he  sees  fit,  he  can- 
not be  prevented  fh>m  raising  its  level,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
such  chuige  of  level  blocks  the  flow  of  surface  water  from  an  upper 
property  and  causes  the  water  to  collect  on  the  latter  affords  no 
right  of  action  by  the  upper  owner,  but  is  damnum  absque  injuria. 
llie  leading  authorities  in  support  of  this  proposition  are  Gannon 
V.  Hargadon^  zo  Allen  (Mass.),  105  ;  BarkUy  v.  Wilcox^  86  N.  Y. 
140 ;  Bassett  v.  Salisbury  Co,^  43  N.  H.  569 ;  Bcwisby  v.  Spear^ 
31  N.  J.  L.  351  ;  Washburn  on  Easements,  431. 

Although  these  cases  have  given  the  rale  laid  down  by  them  the 
name  of  the  ''  common  law  rale,"  yet  it  is  very  uncertain  whether 
it  is  any  more  in  accord  with  Uie  principles  of  the  common  law 
than  the  rale  which  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  easement  in 
favor  of  the  upper  owner.  Indeed  in  Gilham  v.  M.  C,  R^  i?.,  49 
111.  486,  it  was  said  that,  ''The  doctrine  of  these  cases  {^Gannon  v. 
Hargadon^  supra^  et  aL)  wholly  ignores  the  most  valued  and 
favored  maxim  of  our  law,  Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  mm  iaedas^  a 
maxim  l3ring  at  the  very  foundation  of  good  morals,  and  so  preserva- 
tive of  the  peace  of  society."  See  also  Butler y,  BeeJk,  16  Ohio  St. 
363  ;  Bellows  v.  Sackett^  15  Barb.  10 x,  and  Boyd  v.  Conklin, 
54  Mich.  583,  in  which  cases  the  rale  of  the  common  law  is  declared 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  civil  law  and  the  use  of  the  term, 
"common  law  rale,"  as  above  indicated,  is  declared  to  be  up- 
founded.  Curiously  enough,  the  question  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  ever  raised  in  England,  but  a  writer  in  the  American  Law 
Review  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion  that  the  English 
courts  will  follow  the  rale  of  the  civil  law,  preventing  the  lower 
owner  from  obstracting  the  flow  of  the  surface  water :  23  Am.  Law 
Rev.  391.  The  same  view  is  expressed  in  Wood  on  Nuisance, 
§  396,  and  24  Am.  &  Eng.  Enc.  of  Law,  917,  n. 

Perhaps  the  fairest  and  most  reasonable  view  to  take  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  adopted  by  those  courts  which  make  a  compromise 
between  the  civil  law  and  common  law  rules.  They  say  as  regards 
lands  in  the  country,  where  improvements  and  changes  of  level 
are  comparatively  infrequent,  it  is  proper  to  allow  the  existence  of 
the  easement  over  the  lower  property ;  but  as  regards  town  and 
city  lots,  where  changes  and  alterations  are  essential  to  their  enjoy- 
ment, their  owners  may  improve  them  as  they  see  fit,  and  each  man 
must  look  after  his  own  surface  drainage.  In  support  of  this  view 
see  Bentz  v.  Armstrongs  8  W.  &  S.  (Pa.)  40;  Davidson  v. 
Sanders,  i  Pa.  Super.  Ct.  432  ;  Clark  v.  Wilmington,  5  Har. 
(Del.)  243  ;  Waters  v.  Bay  View,  61  Wis.  642  ;  Cemetery  v.  Los 
Angelos,  103  Cal.  467,  and  Lamf-e  v.  San  Francisco,  supra.  This 
distinction  commends  itself  to  coiiraon  sense  and  will  probably  be 
the  one  adopted  by  those  states  which  are  not  yet  bound  by 
decisions  in  favor  of  either  of  the  so-called  civil  or  common  law 
rales. 
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Nbgugencb  ;  Judgmkht  against  cms  Tort-Fsa90R  not  a  Bar  . 
TO  AN  Action  against  the  Othsr.  In  the  case  of  Parmenter  v. 
BefrstoWf  47  Atl.  1035  (1899),  the  plaintiff  claimed  damages  for 
penonal  injuries  caused  by  the  n^ligence  of  the  defendant's  ser- 
vants in  cutting  stone  on  the  sidewalk,  a  piece  of  which  struck  her 
in  the  eye.  The  defendants  pleaded  a  former  judgment  against 
Chace,  a  joint  tort-feasor  with  the  defendants,  in  the  plaintiff's  &vor 
for  the  same  cause  of  action  whidi  was  claimed  in  this  suit.  The 
plaintiff  demurred  to  this  plea  on  the  ground  that  the  judgment 
against  Chace  did  not  bar  a  recovery  in  this  action. 

The  demurrer  was  sustained  by  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court. 
The  grounds  upon  which  the  court  based  its  decision  are  best 
stated  by  Stiness,  J.  ''  The  only  two  American  cases  which  directly 
hold  in  &vor  of  the  bar  of  the  former  judgment  are  JTyni  v.  Bates ^ 
7  R.  I.  217  (1862)  and  Wilkes  v.  Jackson,  2  Hen.  &  M.  (Va.), 
355  ( 1808).  The  rale  in  this  country  is  that  joint  tort- feasors  may 
be  siKd  separately.  Ifunt  v.  Boies,  and,  indeed,  the  English  cases 
only  hold  the  contrary  in  cases  of  trover  and  trespass.  As  to  other 
torts  there  is  a  practical  unanimity.  Virginia  stands  alone  in  hold- 
ing the  judgment  to  be  a  bar  in  all  cases.  This  it  did  in  Wilkes  v. 
Jackson,  which  was  an  assault  case.  That  case  has  been  recently 
reviewed  and  affirmed  in  PetHcolas  v.  City  of  Richmond,  95  Va. 
456,  28  S.  £.  566  (1897),  which  was  trespass  on  the  case  for  negli- 
gence. The  court  rests  wholly  on  the  ground  of  the  English  cases 
and  acquiescence  for  nearly  a  century  in  Wilkes  v.  Jackson,  The 
court  further  based  its  decision  on  the  general  rale  and,  sustaining 
the  demurrer,  concluded  its  opinion  with  the  statement  that  a  judg- 
ment against  one  joint  tort-feasor  did  not  bar  an  action  against 
another  joint  tort-feasor. 

The  English  rale,  as  laid  down  in  one  of  the  best  and  latest  cases 
on  the  subject,  Brensmead  v.  Harrison,  L.  R.  C.  P.  547  (1872), 
is  that  a  judgment  in  an  action  against  one  of  several  joint  tort- 
feasors is  a  bar  to  an  action  against  the  others  for  the  same  cause, 
although  such  judgment  remains  unsatisfied.  See  also  Adams  v. 
Ham,  5  U.  C.  Q.  B.  292  (1849),  9XiA  Sloan  v.  Creasor,  26  U.  C. 
Q.  B.  127  (1863). 

This  is  also  stated  in  the  text  books  to  be  the  English  rule  to-day ; 
see  Webb's  Pollack  on  Torts,  p.  231 ;  Baylies'  Addison  on  Torts 
(6th  Ed.),  p.  94  ;  Cooley  on  Torts,  *  page  138 ;  2  Kent's  Com- 
mentaries, 388,  389,  and  Underbill's  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Torts, 
p.  113,  art.  35. 

The  American  rale  was  first  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Rent.  That 
rale,  which,  as  stated  by  the  eminent  jurist  is  generally  followed  in 
the  United  States,  is  that  the  party  injured  may  bring  separate  suits 
against  the  wrong-doers  and  proceed  to  judgment  in  each  case ;  and 
that  no  bar  arises  as  to  any  of  them  until  satisfaction  is  received. 

This  is  admitted  to  be  the  general  rule  in  the  United  States,  as 
in  the  text  books  above  cited  and  the  cases  to  be  cited,  except  in 
Virginia,  as  pointed  out  by  Justice  Stiness  above. 
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Goiding  V.  Hali^  9  Port.  (Ala.)  169  (1839)  ;  Biann  v.  Cockeron^ 

20  Ala.  320  (1852)  ;  Morgan  v.  Chester^  4  Conn.  387  (1822), 
approved  in ^j^^r  V.  Ashmeady  31  Conn.  447  (1863)  ;  Union^  Etc, 
Co.  V.  Sacklettf  19  Ills.  App.  145  (1886);  Fleming  v.  MacDon- 
ald^  50  Ind.  278  (1875)  ;  Turner  v.  Hitchcock^  20  Iowa,  310 
(1866)  ;   United  Soc,  v.  Underwood^  11  Bush.  (Ky.)  265  (1875), 

21  Am.  Rep.  214;  White  v.  Phillbrick^  5  Me.  147  (1827); 
Aldrich  v.  Parnell^  147  Mass.  409  (1888)  ;  Kenyon  v.  Woodruffs 
33  Mich.  310  (1876);  /'a^/  V.  Freeman^  19  Mo.  421  (1854); 
Z<7r^  V.  Tiffany^  98  N.  Y,  412  (1885)  ;  White  v.  Lathrop^ 
2  O.  St.  33  (1825);  ^^Jt  V.  Northern  Liberties,  3  W.  &  S. 
(Pi.)  103  (1841);  Sanderson  v.  Caldwell^  2  Aik.  (Vt.)  195 
(1826)  ;  McGehee  v.  5Aa/rr,  15  Texas,  198  (1855)  ;  Griffie  v. 
McClung,  5  W.  Va.  131  (1872). 

In  Tennessee  it  is  agreed  that  a  judgment  against  one  joint 
wrong-doer  is  not  of  itself  a  bar  to  suits  against  the  others,  but  it  is 
said  that  "  the  more  reasonable  doctrine  on  the  other  hand  is,  that 
as  each  of  the  wrong-doers  is  liable  for  his  own  act,  separate  actions 
may  be  brought  at  the  same  time  or  successfully,  in  each  of  which 
the  plaintiff  may  proceed  to  judgment.  But  he  claim  or  enforce 
only  one  satisfaction:"   Christian  v.  Hoover ,  6  Yerg.  (Tenn.)  505 

(1834). 

The  Federal  Courts  follow  the  general  rule  laid  down  by  Chief 
Justice  Kent.  The  first  case  on  the  point  under  discussion  is 
Lovejoy  v.  Murray y  3  Wall.  (U.  S.)  x  (1865),  wherein  it  is  held 
that  such  a  judgment  (as  the  one  spoken  of  in  the  case  under  dis- 
cussion) against  one  joint  tort-feasor  is  no  bar  to  an  action  against 
the  other.  "Nothing  short  of  full  satisfaction,"  said  Miller,  J., 
"  or  that  which  the  law  must  consider  as  such  can  make  such  judg- 
ment a  bar."  This  case  has  been  followed  in  Sessions  v.  Johnson^ 
95  U.  S.  347  (1877),  zxABirdsellv.  Shalioi,  112  U.  S.  485,  489 
(1884). 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  Parmenter  v.  Barstow,  nothing  was 
said  as  to  the  satisCaiction  of  the  prior  judgment  against  Chace.  In 
England  satisfaction  was  held  to  be  not  necessary  in  a  judgment  in 
trover,  because  title  was  held  to  have  passed  by  the  mere  rendering 
of  such  judgment.  This  rule  was  extended,  but  wrongfully,  as 
Kent  shows,  to  all  cases  of  tort. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  present  case  goes  too  far  in  hold- 
ing that  a  judgment  against  one  of  two  joint  tort-feasors  does  not 
bar  recovery  in  an  action  against  the  other.  The  court  should 
have  inserted  in  its  opinion  the  saving  proviso  in  Lovejoy  v.  Murray , 
namely,  that  such  judgment  is  a  bar  only  where  full  satisfaction  has 
been  recovered. 


Foreign  Corporations;  What  Constitutes  "Doing  Busi- 
ness." An  interesting  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
''business"  within  statutes  regulating  foreign  corporations  is  dis- 
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ctOBcd  in  the  case  of  Delaware  and  H,  Carnal  Co.  v.  MdkUuhrock 
(N.  J.,  1899),  43  Art.  978. 

The  plaintiff  was  a  Pennsylvania  corporation,  in  which  state  its 
mines  were  situate,  and  its  principal  offices  were  in  New  York.  The 
coal  for  the  price  of  which  the  suit  was  instituted  was  delivered  to  a 
resident  of  New  Jersey.  The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  com- 
pany was  a  foreign  corporation  which  had  not  complied  with  the 
New  Jersey  laws  in  its  £ulnre  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
copy  of  its  certificate  of  incorporation,  and  was  therefore  disabled 
from  suing  in  the  state.  The  defence  was  based  on  a  statute  which 
provided  that  ''until  such  corporation  so  transacting  business  in 
this  state"  shall  have  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  State  a  cer- 
tificate authorizing  it  to  do  business,  *'it  shall  not  maintain  any 
action  in  this  state  upon  any  contract  made  in  this  state."  The 
court,  after  deciding  that  the  case  did  not  fall  within  the  statute, 
as  the  contract  was  made  in  New  York,  went  on  to  discuss,  obiter 
dictum  J  how  the  section  would  apply  if  the  contract  had  been  made 
in  New  Jersey.  The  conclusion  reached  is  in  accord  with  that 
enunciated  by  most  courts  where  analogous  cases  have  arisen ;  and 
declares,  that  the  doing  of  a  single  act  is  not  "transacting  busi- 
ness" within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

The  provisions  of  statutes  such  as  this  are  intended  to  affect 
foreign  corporations  entering  the  domestic  state  by  their  agents 
and  engaging  in  the  general  prosecution  of  their  ordinary  business 
therein:  Knitting  Co,  v.  Bronner  (Sup.),  45  N.  Y.  Suppl.  714 
(1897);  Pottery.  Banik 0/ Ithaca,  5  Hill,  80  (1843).  To  "trans- 
act business"  means,  according  to  the  dictionaries,  "to  carry  on, 
or  to  prosecute  that  which  occupies  the  time,  attention  and  labor 
of  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  a  livelihood  or  profit."  The  term 
must  then  comprise  more  than  a  single  act  unless  there  is  an  intent 
to  continue  in  the  doing  of  those  acts  coupled  with  the  necessary 
preparation  therefor:  Abel  v.  State ,  10  Ala.  631  (1890).  But 
apart  from  the  evidenced  purpose  to  do  more  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
rule  that  "isolated  transactions,  commercial  or  ortierwise,  taking 
place  between  a  foreign  corporation  domiciled  in  one  state  and 
citizens  of  another  state,  are  not  a  doing  or  carrying  on  of  busi- 
ness by  the  foreign  corporation  within  the  state :"  6  lliomp.  Coip. 
Sec.  7936. 

Where  the  statutes  prohibits  the  doing  of  any  business  in  the 
state,  some  courts  follow  the  lead  of  Alabama  and  interpret  them 
as  applying  to  a  single  act  of  business,  if  it  be  in  the  exercise  of 
a  corporate  function:  Farrior  y.  Security  Co,,  88  Ala.  275  (1889), 
and  Hcuheny  v.  Leary,  12  Oregon,  40  (1885).  Though  under  a 
similar  statute  the  contrary  was  held  in  Gilchrist  v.  Helene,  H.  S. 
^  S.  Rwy,  Co.,  47  Fed.  593  (1891). 


Witnesses  to  a  Will  ;  Their  Ignorance  of  the  Nature  of 
THE  Document.  The  case  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  v.  Ely,  Ohio,  Oct.  3,  1899  (not  yet 
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reported) y  is  an  important  and  interesting  case  bearing  upon  the 
requirements  of  law  as  to  witnesses  to  the  signature  of  a  testator. 
In  this  case  Albert  C.  Ely  died,  leaving  a  will  by  which  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  made  one  of  the  beneficiaries.  In  the  Probate 
Court  it  was  shown  that  the  witnesses  who  acknowledged  their  sig- 
natures did  not  know  they  were  witnessing  a  will.  'Fhe  probate 
judge,  therefore,  refused  to  admit  it  to  probate,  holding  that  the 
law  requires  witnesses  to  know  that  it  is  a  signature  to  a  will  which 
they  are  witnessing.  This  decision  was  sustained'  by  the  lower  court 
and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

In  the  case  of  White  v.  Trustees  of  British  Museum,  6  Bing.  310 
(1829),  the  court  said:  "The  testator  need  not  sign  his  name 
in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses,  but  a  bare  acknowledgment  of 
his  handwriting  is  a  sufficient  signature  to  make  their  attestation 
and  subscription  good  within  the  statute,  though  such  acknowledg- 
ment conveys  no  intimation  whatever,  or  means  of  knowledge, 
either  of  the  nature  of  the  instrument  or  the  object  of  the  signing." 
To  the  same  effect  are  Wright  and  Wright,  7  Bing.  457  (1831) ; 
Dewey  y.  Dewey,  1  Met.  349  (1840).  In  Hogan  v.  Grosvenar, 
10  Met.  56  (1845)  the  court  said:  ''His  acknowledgment  that 
the  instrument  is  his,  with  a  request  that  they  attest  it,  is  suf- 
ficient." 

In  the  case  of  Brown  v.  McAllister,  34  Ind.  375  (1870),  there 
was  no  declaration  by  the  testatrix,  or  any  one  else,  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  writing  on  the  paper  other  than  the  signature  of  the 
testatrix,  and  no  statement  as  to  the  object  in  requesting  the  wit- 
nesses to  attest  the  signature.  The  court  held  that  the  statutory 
requirements  had  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  will  should  be 
admitted  to  probate. 

In  a  Vermont  case — Roberts  v.  Welch,  46  Vt.  164  (1873) — the 
rule  laid  down  is,  that  subscribing  witnesses  to  a  will  must  subscribe 
as  intending  a  testamentary  execution ;  and  hence  they  must  know 
the  character  of  the  act  they  are  to  perform,  and  that  the  instru- 
ment was  a  will.  In  Missouri,  under  an  enactment  which  is  nearly 
a  transcript  of  the  Statute  Charles  II,  it  was  held — Odenvaelder 
V.  Schorr,  8  Mo.  App.  458  (1880) — "that  a  subscribing  witness 
must  know  the  instrument  to  be  a  last  will,  and  must  subscribe  at 
the  testator's  request." 

The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  statutes  expressly  provide  that 
the  testator  shall  declare  the  paper  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament. 
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State  Trials  of  Mary,  Queen  or  Scots,  Sir  Walter  Raleigit 
AND  Captain  William  Kidd.  Condensed  and  copied  from  the 
State  Trials  of  Francis  Hargiave  and  of  T.  B.  Howell,  with  ex- 
planatory notes.  By  Charles  Edward  Lloyd.  Chicago: 
Callaghan  &  Co.     1899. 

If  the  editor  had  made  this  volume  twenty  time>  as  large  as  it  is, 
we  should  still  call  for  more.  To  lawyer  and  layrnan  alike  every 
page  is  replete  with  interest.  The  records  of  the  three  trials  are  so 
presented  as  to  give  us  three  finished  narratives,  each  one  of  thrill- 
ing vigor,  and  each,  nevertheless,  far  different  from  the  others. 

There  is  a  dramatic  unity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  report  of 
Queen  Mary's  case  which  makes  it  just  as  powerfully  moving  as 
many  of  the  tragedies  acted  on  the  stage,  and  the  royal  victim's 
execution  forms  a  more  sublime  catastrophe  than  some  of  those 
rated  among  the  classics.  Elizabeth's  marvelously  bold  duplicity 
stands  out  in  dark  relief,  and  her  blasphemous  address  to  Parliament 
marks  her  as  being  for  cunning  and  hardihood,  not  to  mention  other 
attributes,  a  second  Clytemnestra.  The  imposing  air  of  self- 
righteousness  which  she  always  maintains  is  shown  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  chastened  majesty  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Their 
characters,  besides  those  of  several  who  figured  in  the  two  other 
trials,  are  so  sharply  outlined,  and  the  real  state  of  facts  in  the  three 
cases  is  so  clearly  manifested,  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  both 
biography  and  history  would  often  be  more  interesting  and  better 
understood  if  they  were  supplemented  by  the  legal  reports  extant 
concerning  the  personages  or  events  under  consideration.  A  casual 
remark,  of  little  importance  M-hen  uttered,  sometimes  gives  us  a 
vivid  insight  into  the  situation  of  men  and  affairs  which  whole 
chapters  of  modern  historians  cannot  furnish. 

But  the  work  is  to  be  valued  chiefly  for  being  an  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  law.  lawyers  will  retain  their  professional  dignity 
longer  than  those  who  follow  the  medical  and  other  merely  material 
sciences,  if  they  will  only  keep  in  sight  the  close  relation  between  t 
their  studies,  comprising  the  rules  governing  man's  social  conduct, 
and  all  the  studies  which  have  to  do  with  man  as  a  social,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  aesthetic  being.  We  must  encourage,  therefore, 
every  effort  to  liberalize  the  lawyer's  attitude  towards  his  profession 
by  presenting  it  to  him  in  the  various  aspects  which  will  appeal  to 
his  many-sided  mind,  M-hich  will  attach  to  it  abroad,  human  interest, 
and  make  it  appear  to  him,  not  a  collection  of  precedents  or  rules 
of  thumb,  but  a  rounded  out  integer,  the  living  embodiment  of  the 
wisdom  of  ages,  whose  growth  and  progress,  closely  indentified  with 
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the  growth  and  progress  of  humanity,  have  never  halted  in  the  past, 
and  never  can  in  the  future.  Hence,  no  light  stress  should  be  laid 
on  the  cultural  quality  of  this  and  similar  publications. 

The  artistic  judgment  apparent  throughout  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. It  was  an  admirable  plan  to  place  Raleigh's  case  after  Queen 
Mary's,  because  in  reading  the  former  we  are  constantly  reminded 
of  that  blind  retribution  which  was  the  most  terrible  creation  of  the 
aticient  dramatists.  Raleigh  had  been  the  last  of  Elizabeth's  fav- 
orites, and  when  James  I,  Mary's  son,  became  King  of  England,  it 
•was  not  long  l)efore  Raleigh  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  trumped  up 
•charge  of  treason  Whether  or  not  the  King's  resentment  dated 
back  to  his  mother's  death  is  hard  to  tell,  but  Raleigh  had  frequent 
occasion  to  compare  the  injustice  he  suffered  with  that  which  had 
disgraced  the  former  trial.  Coke  was  the  willing  instrument  in  this 
second  judicial  murder.  The  language  he  used  towards  the  luckless 
scapegoat  was  never  surpassed  by  Jeffreys.  **  Go  to,  I  will  lay  thee 
upon  thy  back  for  the  confidentest  traitor  that  ever  came  at  a  bar." 
'*  Thou  art  an  odious  fellow,  thy  name  is  hateful  to  all  the  realm  of 
England  for  thy  pride."  *'  There  never  lived  a  viler  viper  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  than  thou."  These  are  some  of  the  flings  in 
which  Coke  indulged.  He  distorted  the  law,  and,  when  reproved 
for  interrupting  the  prisoner,  '<sat  down  in  a  chafe,"  and  had  to 
be  entreated  to  resume  the  case.  Fifteen  years  later,  after  Raleigh 
had  been  released  and  had  voyaged  in  command  of  a  fleet  to  America, 
he  was  seized  and  brought  before  Coke,  then  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Coke  completed  his  infamy  by  sentencing  him  on  the  former  judg- 
ment, and  Raleigh's  heroic  death  completed  our  second  tragedy. 
The  dialogue  in  this  case  is  almost  as  racy  and  virile  as  any  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  contemporary  playwrights. 

Captain  Kidd's  trial  introduces  us  aboard  the  pirate  galley, 
'*The  Adventure,"  and  shows  us  something  of  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  crew,  their  erratic  journeys  to  and  fro,  their  hours  of 
sickness  and  idleness.  Kidd's  adventures  and  his  acts  of  ferocious 
cruelty  are  related  in  such  a  matter  of  fact  way  that  the  effect  is 
much  enhanced.  The  simple  account  of  the  murder  of  Moore,  the 
gunner,  is  particularly  remarkable  in  this  respect,  and  reveals  Kidd's 
brutal  nature  as  no  amount  of  generalizing  statements  could.  Kidd's 
servant,  Richard  Barlicom,  is  an  amusing  fellow,  and  altogether  this 
trial  is  as  good  as  a  romance. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  editing  has  improved  on  the  report  in  the  Har- 
grave's  and  Howell's  State  Trials,  but  he  might  have  further  con- 
densed it,  and  thus  made  room  for  the  inclusion  of  a  fourth  case. 
There  is  so  much  delightful  reading  in  the  old  State  Trials  that 
broad  margins  and  repetitions  and  waste  of  space  by  means  of 
other  contrivances  put  one  all  out  of  patience.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  book  will  be  the  first  of  a  series.  The  wonder  is  that  its 
publication  was  so  long  delayed.  The  State  Trials  are  worth 
delving  into,  if  only  that  we  may  become  better  satisfied  with 
the  law  under  which  we  now  live.     If  the  publishers  were  to  get 
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out  a  volume  containing  the  cases  in  which  varioos  memben  of 
the  hou^  of  Howard  wexe  unjustly  condemned,  that  rolome  alone 
would  open  the  eyes  of  many  who  hold  in  awe  the  memory  of 
Coke  and  of  the  jurists  who  flourished  immediately  before  and  after 
him.  We  would  welcome  also  a  volume  containing  the  records 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  plots  to  entrap  their  supe- 
rior, Garnet,  of  the  official  connivance  with  Oates  and  Danger- 
field,  of  the  trial  of  the  Jesuit  poet,  Southwell,  who  was  racked  thir- 
teen times,  of  Father  Campian  and  his  twelve  companions,  and  of  the 
six  who  were  unjustly  condemned  with  the  equally  innocent  Vis- 
count Stafford.  After  studying  these  cases  and  the  cases  of  Lord 
Strafford  and  Thomas  Lee,  and  of  others  who  were  executed  either 
after  &rcical  judicial  proceedings  or  without  a  trial  at  all,  one  feels 
that  we  cannot  appreciate  our  own  happy  lot  without  realizing  how 
much  better  off  we  are  than  our  ancestors.  Those  centuries  of 
oppression  left  their  traces  even  upon  the  records  of  American 
courts,  and  Messrs.  Callaghan  &  Company  have  a  rich  field  open 
to  them  in  this  direction. 

//s. 

Thb  Growth  of  the  Constitution.     By  William  M.  Meigs. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     1900. 

A  recent  book  of  interest,  not  only  to  students  of  constitutional 
and  American  history,  but  to  lawyers  as  well,  is  Mr.  William  M. 
Meigs'  ''Growth  of  the  Constitution."  This  is  not  Mr.  Meigs' 
first  venture  into  the  field  of  American  historical  writing,  as  he  has 
already  given  us  a  ''  Life  of  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll." 

The  rat'scn  d*itre  of  his  book  on  the  Constitution  the  author 
gives  in  his  preface  as  follows  :  *'  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
wanted  to  know  accurately  the  history  and  development  of  some 
particular  clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  but  have  always  found  it  very  difficult  to  succeed  in 
tracing  the  matter  out  to  my  satisfaction.  It  is  a  very  wearying 
process  to  follow  a  particular  portion  of  the  instrument  through  the 
whole  convention ;  and,  indeed,  no  matter  how  carefully  this  is 
done,  one  is  sure  to  miss  a  good  many  ideas  which  were  thrown 
out  at  times  when  entirely  different  portions  of  the  instrument  were 
under  consideration.  Thinking  over  the  matter  at  that  time  led 
me  to  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  and  worth  while  to 
go  through  all  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  and  write  a  his- 
tory of  each  separate  clause.  The  following  book  is  an  outgrowth 
of  that  idea." 

That  Mr.  Meigs  has  succeeded  admirably  within  the  limits  he 
mapped  out  for  himself,  no  one  who  has  examined  the  book  can 
doubt.  He  has  performed  a  work  which  will  enormously  diminish 
the  labors  of  students  of  the  Constitution  and  which  places  before 
the  in  in  clear  and  succinct  form  the  result  of  what  must  have  been 
vtTV  laborious  research. 
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It  is  true  that  the  materials  from  which  the  Constitution 
framed  are  so  ^miliar  and,  generally  speaking,  so  complete  that  we 
find  little  that  is  new  in  the  book.  But  Mr.  Meigs  has  thrown  an 
interesting  side  light  on  the  proceedings  in  the  convention,  by  re- 
producing in  fac-simile  the  so-called  Randolph  draft  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  which  he  considers  to  be  the  one  (or  one  of  two)  used 
in  the  Committee  of  Detail  of  which  Randolph  was  a  member. 
As  indicating  the  development  or  modification  of  ideas  brought 
forward  in  the  convention  and  as  showing  how  they  were  reflected 
in  the  committee,  this  document  is  very  interesting  and  helps  in 
rounding  out  our  knowledge  of  transactions  which  have  since  so 
greatly  aiSected  our  national  welfare. 

Altogether  Mr.  Meigs  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  excellent  per- 
formance of  a  laborious  task  and  his  publishers  are  to  be  thanked 
for  issuing  a  book  the  type  of  which  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  read. 

E,  B.  S.,/r. 


Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.  By  Archibald  Church,  M.D., 
of  the  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  and  Frederick 
Peterson,  M.D.,  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  New  York. 
Philadelphia :  W.  B.  Saunders.     1899. 

In  common  with  all  the  books  published  by  this  firm,  this 
volume  is  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  subject  in  question. 
The  numerous  illustrations  scattered  throughout  the  text  add 
materially  to  the  interest,  and  the  subject-matter  is  ably  and 
thoroughly  discussed.  While  having  no  direct  bearing  upon  law, 
there  is  much  both  of  interest  and  Ydlue  to  the  legal  expert  con- 
tained within  the  book,  especially  with  reference  to  insanity  and 
mental  and  moral  depravity. 


A  Review  of  Recent  Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Physicians, 
Dentists,  Druggists  and  the  Public  Health.  By  W.  A. 
Parrington.     New  York :  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.     1899. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  has  condensed  into  a  limited 
space  much  of  intrinsic  value  to  both  medical  and  legal  men.  The 
relations  of  medicine  to  law  have,  unfortunately,  been  but  imper- 
fectly understood,  and  any  contribution  that  will  more  clearly 
define  the  mutual  bearings  of  the  two  professions  must  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  medico-legal  science.  This  result  can  best  be  arrived 
at  by  reference  to  the  recent  decisions  in  important  cases,  and  in 
the  present  volume  we  find  a  rhumi  of  some  of  the  latest  medical 
legislarion.  The  subjects  dealt  with  include  the  need  of  examining 
boards  and  their  qualifications ;  the  relations  of  medicine  to  den- 
tistry, Christian  Science  and  osteopathy ;  fees,  and  the  legitimate 
value  of  medical  services  rendered;  the  scope  of  the  term  "mal- 
practice;" the  value  of  X-ray  photographs  as  evidence  in  surgical 
cases ;  the  unauthorized  use  of  physicians'  names  in  the  advertising 
of  proprietary  medicines,  and  many  other  equally  as  interesting  and 
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important  medico-legal  subjects.  Of  special  interest  is  the  decision 
rendered  in  regaxd  to  a  defendant  who  was  charged,  in  Illinois, 
with  practicing  osteopathy.  As  he  professed  ability  to  understand 
and  treat  human  ailments  iiitelligently  and  successfidly,  it  was  held 
that  he  practiced  medicine  wiSiin  the  definition  of  the  Illinois 
statute.  In  Ohio,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  held  that  an  osteopath 
is  not  a  practitioner  of  medicine  within  the  statute.  It  would  seem 
imperative  that  an  interstate  or  national  legislation  should  be  pro- 
vided, clearly  defining  a  legal  medical  practitioner  in  such  unmis- 
takable terms  as  to  exclude  all  quacks  and  quasi-doctors  who  could 
not  present  on  request  a  diploma  from  some  recognized  medical 
college.  Professor  Parhngton's  book  is  well  worthy  of  careful 
perusal,  and  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  medical  and 
legal  men. 


Questions  and  Answers  for  Bar  Examination  Review.     By . 
Charles  S.   Haight  and  Arthur  M.    Marsh.     New  York: 
Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.     1899. 

This  book  is  prepared  along  the  line  of  the  present  theory  of 
examination  for  admission  to  the  bar.  A  student  is  no  longer 
asked  to  define  a  partnership  or  a  corporation,  but  is  required  to 
state  the  rights  or  the  liabilities  of  the  parties  in  a  given  case.  The 
examiner  wishes  to  know  if  the  student  can  apply  legal  principles. 
The  authors  in  the  preparation  of  their  book  luivc  constantly  kept 
that  end  in  view,  and  the  book,  no  doubt,  will  be  of  great  value 
to  students  who  have  covered  the  work  and  wish  an  aid  for  review 
just  before  an  examination. 

The  book,  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  is  good,  as  it  is  printed 
in  a  clear,  plain  type.  It  contains  an  excellent  Table  of  Contents 
and  a  well-prepared  Table  of  Cases  from  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  many  English  cases. 

Citations  have  been  chosen  from  all  jurisdictions,  and  where 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  different  sUtes  upon  any  material 
point  the  conflict  is  noted  and  the  conflicting  decisions  given,  as 
far  as  possible. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  there  is  a  well  and  fully  prepared  Index, 
so  that  a  student  may  turn  to  any  subject  with  very  little  difficulty. 
As  the  authors  say,  ''  the  cases  cited  ^ould  be  read  as  far  as  such  a 
course  is  feasible."  If  this  is  done  by  any  student  he  cannot  help 
setting  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject. 

/.  £.  S. 
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AN   INTERESTING  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION. 


How  Unauthorized  Gubernatorial  Appointments  to 
THE  United  States  Senate  may  be  Attacked. 


To  the  lawyer  there  is,  perhaps,  a  no  more  interesting  docu- 
ment than  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Framed  by 
master  minds  who  knew  the  wisdom  of  declaring  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  central  government  without  defining 
them,  and  construed  by  the  most  astute  legal  intellects,  it 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  learning  and  understanding  of 
the  American  people.  It  expands  with  the  nation  and  is  ever 
ready  to  include  within  its  grasp  new  conditions  which  may 
arise  so  that,  with  few  changes  in  its  verbiage,  it  has  already 
grown  a  hundred  fold  since  its  execution.  Applied  from  time 
to  time  to  existing  facts,  there  are  now  few  cases  in  which  its 
construction  is  not  required  because  of  some  new  condition  or 
conditions.  There  are  still,  however,  some  questions  which 
might  have  been  presented  in  the  18th  Century  but  which 
have  been  left  undiscussed  until  the  present  day,  and  among 
them  is  the  subject  of  our  paper. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  construes  the 
Constitution^  and  undi  its  decision  has  been  rendered  upon 
any  clause,  that  clause  remains,  strictly  speaking,  undefined. 
The  Supreme  Court  speaks  and,  as  to  the  ^plication  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  (acts  before  it,  its  words  are  final.  But 
where  it  has  not  spoken  it  is  proper  to  discuss  what  its  con- 
struction might  be  of  one  of  those  undefined  clauses  such  as 
that  which  we  are  now  to  treat,  viz.:  "  Each  house  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  eUctums,  retttrms  and  quaiifkadans  of  its  own 
members."     Part  of  Article  I,  Section  5. 

It  is  conceded  that  under  this  clause,  each  house  is  the  sole 
judge  of  "  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members/'  but  the  lay  mind  will  immediately  inquire  what 
bearing  this  clause  has  upon  gubernatorial  appointments  which 
are  neither  elections,  returns  nor  qualifications.  This  inquiry 
brings  us  directly  to  the  burden  of  our  subject. 

Section  3  of  Article  I  declares,  inter  aUa,  that,  "  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from 
each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  ytass ;  and 
each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

"  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled,  in  consequence 
of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be 
into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class 
shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the 
second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the 
third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  only 
three  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies 
happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature  of  any  state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  tem- 
porary appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

<<  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not  when  elected  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  state  of  which  he  shall  be  chosen." 

Section  4.  "  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions  for  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
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any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations  except  as  to 
the  place  of  choosing  senators." 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Constitution  does  not  in  express 
terms  provide  that  either  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
appointments  of  its  own  members.  Such  a  provision  would, 
of  course,  only  apply  to  the  Senate,  there  being  no  power  of 
appointment  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  whether  or  no  the  power  to  pass  upon  appoint- 
ments is  implied  in  the  Senate.  This  implication  might  arise 
in  one  of  two  ways  :  i.  From  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
itself  applying  thereto  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction ;  or  2, 
From  the  inherent  nature  of  the  body  exercising  the  power. 

Before  considering  these  two  possible  implications  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  in  passing  the  words  used :  "  Elections,  returns 
and  qualifications."  The  word  "election"  is  practically 
defined  in  an  earlier  clause  above  quoted  which  declares  that 
a  senator  shall  be  chosen  by  the  legblature  and  what  the  Sen- 
ate shall  do  immediately  after  such  election.  In  its  broadest 
significance,  the  word  cannot  mean  appointment,  the  same 
section  declaring  that  in  one  event  the  executive  of  a  state  may 
make  temporary  appointments.  In  short,  an  election  is  a 
choice  by  the  legislature  representing  the  people,  and  an 
appointment  is  merely  a  nomination  by  the  executive  as  a 
matter  o  convenience.  The  word  "returns"  used  in  con- 
nection with  elections  refers  to  the  formalities  accompan}ang 
and  succeeding  the  actual  election.  Qualifications  refers  to 
personal  requirements.  To  quote  from  the  Federalist,  No.  62, 
"  The  qualifications  proposed  for  senators  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  representatives  consist  in  a  more  advanced  age  and  a 
longer  period  of  citizenship.  A  senator  must  be  thirty  years 
of  age,  at  least;  as  a  representative  must  be  twenty-five.  And 
the  former  must  have  been  a  citizen  nine  years ;  as  seven  years 
are  required  for  the  latter." 

Having  thus  referred  briefly  to  the  three  words  used  with- 
out attempting  a  minute  examination  of  each,  this  paper  being 
intended  to  be  rather  suggestive  than  argumentative,  we  will 
proceed  to  see  how  &r  the  word  "  appointments  "  may  be  im- 
pliedly inserted   in   the   Constitution.     And   first   we    must 
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of  the  legislature  the  governor  of  the  state  appointed  Mr. 
Quay  to  succeed  himself.  Owing  to  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  remedy  in  courts  of  law,  there  have  been  many 
conjectures  regarding  the  action  which  the  United  States 
Senate  will  take  in  the  matter,  the  interest  in  which  has  been 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Quay  is  not  the  choice  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

Representation  is  the  rock  upon  which  our  free  institutions 
are  founded.  It  is  the  mother  of  those  institutions,  gave  them 
birth  and  nourished  them  to  become  the  common  heritage  of 
all.  This  principle  of  government  is  encased  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  we  regard  with  reverence  and  admiration  as  we  re- 
gard a  masterpiece  of  art.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable 
to  believe  that,  while  the  Constitution  gave  the  executive  of 
any  state  the  power  to  make  an  individual  and,  perhaps,  per- 
sonal appointment  to  the  United  States  Senate,  its  authors  in- 
tended to  protect  the  citizens  against  the  abuse  of  that  power 
by  leaving  in  their  hands  every  available  instrument  of  re- 
straint, and  accomplished  their  purpose  by  refraining  from 
making  the  Senate  the  judge  of  the  appointment  of  its  members. 

Were  this  an  argument  before  a  court  of  law  there  might 
be  many  other  points  suggested  in  this  connection,  but  as  we 
are  merely  reviewing  briefly  and  in  a  general  way  a  constitu- 
tional question,  and  as  there  are  other  phases  of  it,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  latter. 

Having  observed  the  terms  of  the  instrument  itself,  let  us 
secondly  regard  the  question  before  us  in  the  light  of  the  in- 
herent nature  of  the  Senate.  There  are  certain  powers  inher- 
ent in  the  highest  legislative  bodies.  When  the  people,  the 
sovereignty,  come  together  to  organize  a  government  they 
"  parcel  out  the  three  great  powers  thereof,  the  legislative,  the 
executive  and  the  judicial,  among  the  three  co-ordinate  and 
principal  depositaries  to  which  they  are  committed.  Though 
the  Constitution  confers  upon  specified  courts  general  judicial 
power,  there  are  certain  powers  of  a  judicial  nature  which  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  same  instrument  are  given  to  the 
legislative  body  and  among  them"  the  power  to  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  members.     *'  In  such 
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observe  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  itself.  In  doing  this  let 
us  remember  that  "  it  is  established  as  a  general  rule  that  when 
a  constitution  gives  a  general  power,  or  enjoins  a  duty,  it  also 
gives  by  implication  every  particular  power  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  the  one  or  the  performance  of  the  other.  The  im- 
pUcation  under  this  rule,  however,  must  be  a  necessary,  not  a 
conjectural  or  argumentative  one:"  Coole/s  C<mstitutional 
limitations,  78.  And  the  implication  can  only  be  of  the  par- 
ticular powers  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  general  power. 
Where,  therefore,  the  Senate  is  given  the  power  to  judge  of 
the  elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 
only  those  additional  powers  can  be  implied  wkuh  are  necessary 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  judgment  in  regard  to  such  elections, 
returns  and  qualifications. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  gubernatorial  appointments  are  merely 
substitutionary,  only  allowed  to  be  made  when  an  election  is 
not  practical  owing  to  the  state  legislature  not  being  in  session 
at  the  time  the  vacancy  in  representation  to  the  Senate  occurs, 
it  might  be  argued  that  the  word  "  elections  "  should  be  held 
to  include  not  only  elections  proper  but  their  substitutes  as 
weU. 

The  objection  to  this  argument  is  that  it  is  conjectural  and 
open  to  the  criticism  that  might  very  well  be  made  and  which 
is  justified  by  an  examination  of  the  instrument,  that  the  fiam- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  construct  phrases  in  that  loose 
manner.  The  argument  depends  for  its  strength  upon  the  in- 
tention of  those  gentlemen,  and  while  it  is  conceded  that 
intention  is  a  very  necessary  element  in  construing  doubtful  or 
inconsistent  clauses  only  of  any  instrument,  it  may  also  be 
urged,  if  intention  is  brought  into  the  discussion,  that  the 
word  ''  appointment "  was  intentionally  omitted  in  order  to 
avoid  just  what  is  now  threatened  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  the 
term  of  United  States  Senator  M.  S.  Quay  expired,  and 
several  attempts  were  made  to  elect  a  successor.  Owing  to 
what  is  commonly  known  as  a  "deadlock"  the  legislature 
&iled  in  its  attempt.  Mr.  Quay  was  one  of  the  nominees 
considered  by  the  legislature.     Shortly  after  the  adjournment 
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of  the  legislature  the  governor  of  the  state  appointed  Mr. 
Quay  to  succeed  himself.  Owing  to  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  remedy  in  courts  of  law,  there  have  been  many 
conjectures  regarding  the  action  which  the  United  States 
Senate  will  take  in  the  matter,  the  interest  in  which  has  been 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Quay  is  not  the  choice  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

Representation  is  the  rock  upon  which  our  free  institutions 
are  founded.  It  is  the  mother  of  those  institutions,  gave  them 
birth  and  nourished  them  to  become  the  common  heritage  of 
all.  This  principle  of  government  is  encased  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  we  regard  with  reverence  and  admiration  as  we  re- 
gard a  masterpiece  of  art.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unreasonable 
to  believe  that,  while  the  Constitution  gave  the  executive  of 
any  state  the  power  to  make  an  individual  and,  perhaps,  per- 
sonal appointment  to  the  United  States  Senate,  its  authors  in- 
tended to  protect  the  citizens  against  the  abuse  of  that  power 
by  leaving  in  their  hands  every  available  instrument  of  re- 
straint, and  accomplished  their  purpose  by  refraining  from 
making  the  Senate  the  judge  of  the  appointment  of  its  members. 

Were  this  an  argument  before  a  court  of  law  there  might 
be  many  other  points  suggested  in  this  connection,  but  as  we 
are  merely  reviewing  briefly  and  in  a  general  way  a  constitu- 
tional question,  and  as  there  are  other  phases  of  it,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  latter. 

Having  observed  the  terms  of  the  instrument  itself,  let  us 
secondly  regard  the  question  before  us  in  the  light  of  the  in- 
herent nature  of  the  Senate.  There  are  certain  powers  inher- 
ent in  the  highest  legislative  bodies.  When  the  people,  the 
sovereignty,  come  together  to  organize  a  government  they 
"  parcel  out  the  three  great  powers  thereof,  the  legislative,  the 
executive  and  the  judicial,  among  the  three  co-ordinate  and 
principal  depositaries  to  which  they  are  committed.  Though 
the  Constitution  confers  upon  specified  courts  general  judicial 
power,  there  are  certain  powers  of  a  judicial  nature  which  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  same  instrument  are  given  to  the 
legislative  body  and  among  them"  the  power  to  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  members.     "  In  such 
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case  it  may  well  be  that  a  form  of  words  in  the  instrument 
that  clearly  makes  a  gift  of  judicial  power  to  one  co-ordinate 
body  should  be  construed  as  reserving  the  particular  power 
thus  bestowed  from  the  general  conferment  of  judicial  power 
by  the  same  instrument,  at  the  same  time,  upon  another  co- 
ordinate body.  The  power  thus  given  to  the  houses  of  the 
legislature  is  a  judicial  power,  and  each  house  acts  in  a  judicial 
capacity  when  it  exerts  it  The  express  vesting  of  the  judi- 
cial power,  in  a  particular  case,  so  closely  and  vitally  affecting 
the  body  to  whom  that  power  is  given,  takes  it  out  of  the 
general  judicial  power.'* 

It  may  further  be  stated  to  be  a  general  rule  of  law  that  a 
supreme  legislative  body  has,  by  implication,  extra  express 
grant,  power  to  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  members.  But  where  that  power  is  expressly 
given  there  is,  of  course,  no  implication.  It  might  also  be 
suggested  here  that  where  the  power  to  judge  of  an  election 
is  given,  and  there  is  provision  for  an  appointment,  the  power 
to  judge  of  which  is  not  expressly  given,  the  latter  is  not 
lodged  exclusively  in  the  body  to  whom  the  appointment  is 
made.  The  United  States  Senate  has,  of  course,  the  power 
by  implication  to  pass  upon  the  aiqpointment  of  its  members 
until  the  appointment  is  questioned  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  but  that  power  is  not,  like  the  others,  made  ex- 
clusive by  being  given  in  express  terms.  On  the  contrary, 
the  opposite  conclusion  might  be  urged  with  considerable 
force,  namely :  That  by  its  omission  from  the  express  grants 
there  is  a  strong  implication  that  the  Senate's  jurisdiction  is 
not  to  be  exclusive  in  regard  to  it 

As  already  intimated  above,  this  construction  might  be 
urged  as  appearing  to  make  a  very  proper  disposition  of  the 
question.  Although  the  power  to  pass  upon  elections,  etc., 
has  been  defined  as  judicial,  it  is  in  reality  rather  one  of  the 
powers  mcident  to  a  jury — to  pass  upon  facts.  The  judicial 
function  is  merely  incidental.  Election  controversies  consist 
very  largely  of  matters  of  feet,  such  as  whether  one  man  or 
another  has  received  a  greater  number  of  votes.  Returns  are 
mere  matters  of  orm,  while  qualifications  are  entirely  matters 
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of  feet.  When,  therefore,  there  may  be  a  controversy  which 
shall  involve  nothing  but  principles  of  law,  it  is  reasonable  that 
jurisdiction  over  such  should  not  be  taken  from  the  courts  of 
justice.  A  contested  appointment  is  a  controversy  of  that 
kind.  One  governor  is  not  likely  to  appoint  two  men  to  the 
same  position,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other  rea- 
son existing  for  attacking  an  appointment  than  that  the 
governor  was  not  authorized  by  law  to  make  it.  If  this  was 
the  reasoning  of  our  forefethers,  experience  has  demonstrated 
their  sagacity.  There  have  been  several  gubernatorial  ap- 
pointments to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  appointment  proper  has  been  attacked  the  attack,  so  fer 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  has  been  based  entirely  upon  constitu- 
tional incapacity  in  the  governor  making  the  appointment. 
Heretofore,  the  decisions  of  the  Senate  have  been  uniform 
upon  the  question  now  presented  again  by  Mr.  Quay's  af^li- 
cadon  for  a  seat.  The  seat  has  been  refused  on  the  ground 
that  the  governor  can  only  make  an  appointment  when,  in  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  "  vacancies  happen  by  resignation 
or  otherwise  during  the  recess  of  the  l^;is]ature  of  any  state." 
There  has,  therefore,  been  no  opportunity  for  the  possible  ap- 
plication of  the  remedy  about  to  be  suggested.  It  is  probably 
for  this  reason  that  the  question  under  discussion  has  not 
already  been  authoritatively  determined.  And  again  there 
may  be  no  opportunity  for  raising  it  if  the  United  States 
Senate  abides  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

Section  2,  Article  III.  of  the  Constitution  provides  that, 
"  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 

arising  under  this  Constitution "     Mr.  Cooley 

in  his  work  entitled  Constitutional  Limitations  says  that,  "  so 
fer  as  the  instrument  apportions  powers  to  the  national  judi- 
ciary it  must  be  understood  for  the  most  part  as  simply 
authorizing  Congress  to  pass  the  necessary  legislation  for  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  by  the  Federal  courts,  and  not  as 
directly,  of  its  own  force,  vesting  them  with  that  authority. 
The  Constitution  does  not  of  its  own  force  give  to  national 
courts  jurisdiction  of  the  several  cases  which  it  enumerates, 
but  an  Act  of  Congress  is  essential,  first :  to  create  courts  and 
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afterwards  to  apportion  the  jurisdiction  among  them.  The 
exceptions  are  of  those  few  cases  of  which  the  Constitution 
confers  jurisdiction  upon  the  Supreme  Court  by  name,  and 
although  the  courts  of  the  United  States  administer  the  com- 
mon law  in  many  cases,  they  can  recognize  as  offences  against 
the  nation  only  those  acts  which  are  made  criminal  and  their 
punishment  provided  for  by  Acts  of  Congress." 

The  Act  of  Congrress  of  27th  February,  180 1,  provides  in 
Section  i ,  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  they  then 
existed  shall  be  and  continue  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  was  ceded  by  that  state  to  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  important  provision  when  it  is  re- 
called that  the  common  law  of  England  was  in  force  in  Mary- 
land at  that  time.  The  third  section  of  the  act  provides  that, 
"  there  shall  be  a  court  in  this  district  which  shall  be  called 
the  Grcuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  the  said  court 
and  the  judges  thereof  shall  have  all  the  powers  by  law  vested 
in  the  Circuit  Courts  and  the  judges  of  the  Grcuit  Courts  of 
the  United  States." 

By  the  fifth  section  the  court  has  cognizance  of  all  actions 
or  suits  of  a  civil  nature  at  common  law  or  in  equity  in  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  plaintiffs  or  complainants  ;  and  also 
of  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  between  parties,  both  or  either 
of  whom  shall  be  resident  or  found  within  the  district. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  and  this  act  it  is  sug- 
gested that  information  in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto  proceed- 
ings might  be  instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  the  United  States,  through  its  proper  officer, 
against  one  occup}ang  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  by 
virtue  of  an  unconstitutional  appointment.  The  United  States 
Government  represents  the  people  who,  in  this  country,  are 
the  sovereign  power.  The  late  lamented  James  L.  High  in 
"  Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies,"  says,  "  since  under  the 
American  system  all  power  emenates  from  the  people  who 
constitute  the  sovereignty  the  right  to  inquire  into  the 
authority  by  which  any  person  assumes  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  a  public  office  or  franchise  is  regarded  as  inherent  in 
the  people  in  the  right  of  their  sovereignty.     And  the  title  to 
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office  being  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  they  are 
necessarily  vested  with  a  right  of  enforcing  their  express  will 
by  excluding  usurpers  from  public  offices.  Nor  is  this  right 
in  any  manner  impaired  by  statutes  granting  to  electors  in 
their  private  capacity  as  citizens  the  right  to  contest  the  elec- 
tion of  any  person  assuming  to  exercise  the  functions  of  an 
office.  Such  statutes  may  have  the  effect  of  sharing  the  right 
with  the  elector  but  they  do  not  take  away  the  right  from  the 
people  in  their  sovereign  capacity  y 

Information  in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto  is  a  common  law 
remedy.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  cite  a  passage 
from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Tillman  in  an  old  Penn- 
sylvania case  {Commonwealth  v.  Murray,  11  S.  &  R.  74),  de- 
cided in  1824:  "The  Statute  of  9  Anne  not  having  been 
extended  to  this  commonwealth  all  our  proceedings  in  the 
nature  of  quo  warranto  are  at  common  law.  The  ancient 
writ  ol  quo  warranto  having  been  found  inconvenient  has  long 
been  discontinued  and  the  information  in  nature  of  quo  war- 
ranto adopted  in  lieu  of  it.  But  informations  are  not  granted 
except  in  cases  where  the  writ  itself  would  have  lain.  We 
must  inquire,  therefore,  what  those  cases  are.  The  object  of 
the  writ  of  quo  warranto  seems  to  have  been  to  remove  some 
usurpation  of  the  rights  or  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  It  is 
denned  by  Blackstone  (3  Com.  262)  to  be  '*  in  nature  of  a 
writ  of  right  for  the  king  against  him  who  claims  or  usurps 
any  office,  franchise  or  liberty  to  inquire  by  what  authority  he 
supports  his  claim  in  order  to  determine  the  right. " 

Before  the  people,  the  sovereignty,  can  interfere,  two  things 
are  requisite  :  First,  it  must  appear  that  they  have  not  trans- 
ferred their  right  to  any  person  or  body  of  persons,  and 
second,  the  court  to  which  their  petition  is  presented  must  be 
shown  to  have  jurisdiction.  The  first  of  these  has  already 
been  discussed  and  the  second  is  now  under  consideration. 
There  appears  to  be  strong  ground  for  the  contention  that,  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  proceedings,  jurisdiction  of  the 
question  before  us  has  been  lodged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Acts  of  Congress.     We  have  seen  that  the  suit  sug- 
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gested,  information  in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto,  is  one  to 
be  brought  by  the  sovereign,  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
remedy  is  a  common  law  remedy. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (it  having  succeeded  the  Circuit  Court  of  that 
district)  exercises,  through  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  Mary- 
land, a  common  law  jurisdiction,  and  that  information  in  the 
n.iture  of  quo  warranto  was  a  common  law  proceeding  just  as 
mandamus  was  a  common  law  proceeding,  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Justice  Thompson  in  Kendall  v.  United  States,  ex,  rel.,  12 
Peters,  524,  will  throw  light  upon  the  subject: 

**  But  let  us  examine  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  27th  of 
February,  1 80 1,  concerning  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  by 
which  the  Circuit  Court  is  organized  and  its  powers  and  juris- 
diction pointed  out.  And  it  is  proper,  preliminarily,  to  re- 
mark that,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  cessions  made  by  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the 
exercise  of  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  is 
given  to  Congress.  And  it  is  a  sound  principle,  that  in  every 
well-organized  government  the  judicial  power  should  be  co- 
extensive with  the  legislative,  so  far,  at  least,  as  private  rights 
are  to  be  enforced  by  judicial  proceedings.  There  is  in  this 
district  no  division  of  powers  between  the  general  and  state 
governments.  Congress  has  the  entire  control  over  the  dis- 
trict for  every  purpose  of  government,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  in  organizing  a  judicial  department  here,  all 
judicial  power  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  government 
would  be  vested  in  the  courts  of  justice.  The  Circuit  Court 
here  is  the  highest  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  if  the 
power  to  issue  a  mandamus  in  a  case  like  the  present  exists 
in  any  court  it  is  vested  in  that  court. 

*•  Keeping  this  consideration  in  view,  let  us  look  at  the  Act 
of  Congress. 

"  The  first  section  declares  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  as  they  now  exist,  shall  be  and  continue  in  force  in 
that  part  of  the  district  which  was  ceded  by  that  state  to  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  part  lying  on  this  side  the  Potomac, 
where  the  court  was  sittin<'  when  the  mandamus  was  issued. 
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It  was  admitted  on  the  argument  that,  at  the  date  of  this  act^ 
the  common  law  of  England  was  in  force  in  Maryland,  and, 
of  course,  it  remained  and  continued  in  force  in  this  part  of 
the  district ;  and  that  the  power  to  issue  a  mandamus  in  a 
proper  case  is  a  branch  of  the  common  law  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  has  been  fully  recognized  as  in  practical  operation  in  that 
state  in  the  case  of  Runkel  v.  WimmUUr  and  others^  4  Harris 
&  M'Henry,  448.  That  case  came  before  the  court  on  a  mo- 
tion to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of  mandamus  should  not  issue, 
commanding  the  defendants  to  restore  the  Rev.  William 
Runkel  into  the  place  and  functions  of  minister  of  a  certain  con- 
gregation. The  court  entertained  the  motion,  aiid  afterwards 
issued  a  peremptory  mandamus.  And  in  the  opinion  de- 
livered by  the  court  on  the  motion,  reference  is  made  to  the 
English  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  mandamus;  and  the  court 
say  that  it  is  a  prerogative  writ,  and  grantable  when  the 
public  justice  of  the  state  is  concerned,  and  commands  the 
execution  of  an  act  where  otherwise  justice  would  be  ob- 
structed :  3  Bac.  Ab.  527.  It  is  denominated  a  prerogative 
writ,  because  the  king  being  the  fountain  of  justice,  it  is  inter- 
posed by  his  authority  transferred  to  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  to  prevent  disorder  from  a  £ulure  of  justice  where  the 
law  has  established  no  specific  remedy,  and  where,  in  justice 
and  good  government,  there  ought  to  be  one  :  3  Burr,  1267. 
It  is  a  writ  of  right,  and  lies  where  there  is  a  right  to  execute 
an  office,  perform  a  service  or  exercise  a  franchise,  and  a  per- 
son is  kept  out  of  possession  and  dispossessed  of  such  right 
and  has  no  other  specific  legal  remedy:  3  Burr,  1266. 

'*  These  and  other  cases  where  a  mandamus  has  been  con- 
sidered in  England  as  a  fit  and  appropriate  remedy  are  referred 
to  by  the  general  court,  and  it  is  then  added  that  the  position 
that  this  court  is  invested  with  similar  powers  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  the  decisions  have  invariably  conformed  to  it,  from 
whence,  say  the  court,  the  inference  is  plainly  dedudble  that 
this  court  may,  and  cf  right  aught^for  the  sake  of  justice^  to  in- 
terpose  in  a  summary  way  to  supply  a  remedy,  where,  for  the 
txpont  of  a  specific  one^  there  would  otherwise  be  a  failure  of 
Justice. 
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"The  theory  of  the  British  Government  and  of  the  common 
law  is,  that  the  writ  of  mandamus  is  a  prerogative  writ,  and 
is  sometimes  called  one  of  the  flowers  of  the  crown,  and  is 
therefore,  confided  only  to  the  king's  bench,  where  the  king , 
at  one  period  of  the  judicial  history  of  that  country,  is  said  to 
have  sat  in  person,  and  is  presumed  still  to  sit  And  the 
power  to  issue  this  writ  is  given  to  the  king's  bench  only,  as 
having  the  general  supervising  power  over  all  inferior  juris- 
dictions and  ofHcers,  and  is  coextensive  with  judicial  sover- 
eignty. And  the  same  theory  prevails  in  our  state  govern- 
ments where  the  common  law  is  adopted,  and  governs  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  and  the  power  of  issuing  this  writ 
is  generally  confided  to  the  highest  court  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion. But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  common  law  pr  nciple 
may  be  modified  by  the  legislature  in  any  manner  that  may 
be  deemed  proper  and  expedient.  No  doubt  the  British  Par- 
liament might  authorize  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  issue 
this  writ,  or  that  the  legislature  of  the  states  where  this  doc- 
trine prevails  might  give  the  power  to  issue  the  writ  to  any 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  state  according  to  its  pleasure,  and  in 
some  of  the  states  this  power  is  vested  in  other  judicial  tribu- 
nals than  the  highest  court  of  original  jurisdiction.  This  is 
done  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  subsequent,  however,  to  the 
27th  of  February,  1801.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  a  writ  of  mandamus  might  be  issued 
to  an  executive  officer,  commanding  him  to  perform  a  minis- 
terial act  required  of  him  by  law,  and  if  it  would  lie  in  that 
state  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  lie  in  this 
district  in  analogous  cases.  But  the  writ  of  mandamus,  as  it 
is  used  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  other  than  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  this  district,  cannot,  in  any  just  sense,  be  said  to 
be  a  prerogative  writ  according  to  the  principles  of  the  com. 
mon  law. 

''The  common  law  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  United  States 
as  a  system  in  the  states  generally  as  has  been  done  with  respect 
to  this  district:' 

*'  Thus  far  the  power  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  issue  the  writ 
of  mandamus  has  been  considered  as  derived  under  the  first 
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section  of  the  Act  of  27th  of  Fd>ruary,  1801.  But  the  third 
and  fifth  sections  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding 
this  question.  The  third  section,  so  &r  as  it  relates  to  the 
present  inquiry,  declares :  '  That  there  shall  be  a  court  in  this 
district,  which  shall  be  called  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  and  the  said  court,  and  the  judges  thereof,  shall 
have  all  the  powers  by  law  vested  in  the  Grcuit  Courts  and  the 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States.'  And  the 
fifth  section  declares : '  That  the  said  court  shall  have  cognizance 
of  ail  ciueSfin  law  amd  egmiy,  between  parties,  both  or  either  of 
which  shall  be  resident  or  be  found  within  the  district' 

"  By  the  fifth  section,  the  court  has  cognizance*  of  all  actions 
or  suits  of  a  dvil  nature  at  common  law  or  in  equity,  in  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  plaintiflb  or  complainants ;  and  also 
of  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  between  parties,  both  or  either  of 
whom  shall  be  resident  or  be  found  within  the  district  This 
latter  limitation  can  only  affect  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction, 
and  cannot  limit  the  subject-matter  thereof.  No  court  can,  in 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  in  common-law  proceed- 
ings, exercise  jurisdiction  over  a  party  unless  he  shall  volun- 
tarily appear,  or  is  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
so  as  to  be  served  with  process.  Such  process  cannot  reach 
the  party  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  And 
besides,  this  is  a  personal  privilege  which  may  be  waived  by 
appearance ;  and  if  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  it,  it  must  be 
by  plea  or  some  other  mode  at  an  early  stage  in  the  cause. 
No  such  objection  appears  to  have  been  made  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  the  present  case.  There 
was  no  want  of  jurisdiction,  then,  as  to  the  person ;  and 
as  to  the  subject-matter  of  jurisdiction,  it  extends,  according 
to  the  language  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity.  This,  of  course,  means  cases  of  judicial  cognizance. 
That  proceedings  on  an  application  to  a  court  of  justice  for  a 
mandamus,  are  judicial  proceedings,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt, 
and  that  this  is  a  case  in  law  is  equally  clear.  It  is  the  prose- 
cution of  a  suit  to  enforce  a  right  secured  by  a  q)edal  Act  of 
Congress,  requiring  of  the  Postmaster-General  the  performance 
of  a  precise,  definite  and  specific  act  plainly  enjoined  by  the 
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law.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
command  that  act  to  be  done ;  and  the  power  to  enforce  the 
performance  of  the  act  must  rest  somewhere,  or  it  will  present 
a  case  which  has  often  been  said  to  involve  a  monstrous  absurdity 
in  a  well-organized  government,  that  there  should  be  no  remedy, 
although  a  clear  and  undeniable  right  should  be  shown  to  ex- 
ist. And  if  the  remedy  cannot  be  applied  by  the  Grcuit  Court 
of  this  district,  it  exists  nowhere.  But,  by  the  express  terms 
of  this  act,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Circuit  Court  extends  to  all 
cases  in  law,  etc.  No  more  general  language  could  have  been  used. 
An  attempt  at  specification  would  have  weakened  the  force  and 
extent  of  the  general  words, '  all  cases.'  Here,  then,  is  the  dele- 
gation, to  the  Circuit  Court,  of  the  whde  judicial  power  in  this 
district,  and  in  the  very  language  of  the  Constitution,  which  de- 
clares that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  etc., 
and  supplies  what  was  said  by  this  court  in  the  cases  of  Mc- 
Jntire  v.  Wood,  7  Cranch,  504,  and  in  M' Clung  v.  StlUman,  6 
Wheat.  598,  to  be  wanting,  namely:  That  the  whole  judicial 
power  had  not  been  delegated  to  the  Circuit  Courts  in  the  states^ 
and  which  is  expressed  in  the  strong  language  of  the  court,  that 
the  idea  never  presented  itself  to  any  one  that  it  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  judicial  powers  of  the  United  States,  although 
not  vested  by  law  in  the  courts  of  the  general  government." 

Referring  to  the  change  of  the  Circuit  Court  into  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  which  attention 
has  already  been  called,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  latter  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  former,  as  far  as 
our  subject  is  concerned. 

In  United  States  v.  Schurz,  102  U.  S.  378,  Mr.  Justice  Mil- 
ler says  :  "  We  are  met  at  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry  by  a 
denial  of  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  issue  a  writ  of  mandamus  as  an  original  process. 

"  The  argument  is,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  over 
this  class  of  subjects  is  governed  by  section  760  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  sec- 
tion enacts  that  *  the  Supreme  Court  shall  possess  the  same 
power  and  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  Circuit  Courts 
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of  the  United  States.*  As  this  court  decided  in  McInHre  v. 
Wood,  7  Cranch,  504,  and  McClung  v.  Siiiiman,  6  Wheat 
598,  that  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  possessed  no 
such  power,  the  argument  would  be  perfect  if  no  other  powers 
on  that  subject  existed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  district 
than  what  is  conferred  by  the  above  section. 

**This  court,  in  Kendall  v.  United  States,  12  Pet.  524,  had 
under  consideration  the  Act  of  February  27,  1801,  organizing 
originally  the  courts  of  this  district.  It  was  held  that  the 
clause  of  the  act  declaring  the  laws  of  Maryland  to  be  in  force 
at  that  date  in  the  part  of  the  district  ceded  by  her  invested 
the  Circuit  Court,  as  it  was  then  called,  with  this  very  power, 
because  it  was  a  canimon-law  jurisdiction,  and  the  common  law 
on  that  subject  was  then  in  force  in  Maryland.  This  proposition 
has  been  repeatedly  upheld  by  the  court  since  that  time,  and  up 
to  the  date  of  the  revision  it  was  no  longer  an  open  question 
that  in  a  proper  case  the  court  had  authority  to  issue  the  writ, 

"  It  is  now  said,  however,  that  this  section  being  enacted  as 
of  the  first  day  of  December,  1873,  defines  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  district  as  governed  by  the  powers 
of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  over  the  same  subject 
at  that  date,  at  which  time  it  is  clear  these  latter  courts  had  no 
such  power ;  and  that,  as  the  revision  repealed  all  other  laws 
on  the  same  subject,  the  act  concerning  the  law  of  Maryland 
no  longer  applied  to  the  case.  * 

"  This  leaves  out  of  the  process  of  reasoning  the  ninety- 
second  section  of  the  revision,  which  declares  again  that 'the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  not  inconsistent  with  this  title,  as 
the  same  existed  on  the  twenty -seventh  day  of  July,  1801, 
except  as  since  modified  or  repealed  by  Congress  or  by  author- 
ity thereof,  or  until  so  modified  or  repealed,  continue  in  force 
within  the  district.'  Thus  the  argument  is  precisely  the  same  as 
it  was  in  Kendcdlv,  United  States,  for  it  was  urged  there,  as  here,, 
that  as  the  act  creating  the  court  measured  its  jurisdiction  by 
that  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  which  had  no 
jurisdiction,  there  could  be  none  in  the  former;  to  which  the 
court  replied,  the  provision  which  continued  in  force  the  laws 
of  Maryland. 
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*'  The  revision  has  merely  sq)arated  the  diflkrent  sections  of 
the  Act  of  February  27, 1801,  and  placed  part  ofit  in  section  760 
and  part  of  it  in  section  92.  Neither  provision  is  repealed, 
and  we  think  that  both  of  them  are  retained,  with  the  con- 
struction placed  on  them  by  this  court  in  Kendall  v.  UniUd 
States  and  the  subsequent  cases.  But  this  question  would 
seem  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  Act  of  1877, '  ^^  perfectthe  revi- 
sion of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia.'  The  act  amends  section 
763  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, by  enacting  that '  said  courts  shall  have  cognizance  of  all 
crimes  and  offences  committed  within  said  district,  and  of  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  between  parties,  both  or  either  of 
which  shall  be  resident  or  be  found  within  said  district,  and 
also  of  all  actions  or  suits  of  a  dvil  nature  at  common  law  or 
in  equity,  in  which  the  United  States  shall  be  plaintiflb  or  com- 
plainants :'     19  Stat.  253. 

''  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  authority  to  issue  writs  of 
mandamus  in  cases  in  which  the  forties  are  by  Ae  common  law 
entided  to  them  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Where  there  is  a  right  there  should  be  a  remedy  for  its  in- 
fringement and  a  satisfactory  one.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
exclusive  power  to  pass  upon  appointments  to  its  body  was 
withheld  from  the  Senate  because  that  power  should  not  be 
taken  from  the  people,  it  follows  that  the  people  are  entitled  to 
a  remedy  in  the  case  before  us  and  the  Acts  of  Congress  will 
be  construed  in  a  manner  to  afford  that  remedy  if  such  con- 
struction is  in  harmony  with  the  language  of  those  acts. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  added  that  there  have  been  some 
suggestions  in  current  literature  that  the  one  remedy  for  un- 
authorized gubernatorial  s^ypointments,  if  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  lies  in  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  this 
suggestion  that  has  influenced  the  writer  to  offer  a  counter  one. 
The  question  is  an  interesting  one  in  itself,  aside  from  the  faxt 
that  it  may  never  arise  in  a  court  of  law,  owing  to  the  respect 
which  the  people  at  large,  through  their  representatives  as- 
sembled in  Congress,  have  for  the  Constitution. 

Reginald  H.  Imus. 
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A  state  cannot  tax  a  patent  right.  The  reason  is  that  such 
taxation  would  be  an  interference  with  federal  purposes.  New 
York  tax  assessors  tried  to  do  this  very  thing  a  year  or  two 
ago.  In  assessing  the  capital  stock  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  of  Brooklyn,  they  included  |l945,ooo, 
the  value  of  certain  patent  rights  owned  by  the  company. 
The  assessment  was  vacated  by  the  court :  People  ex  reL  Edi- 
son El,  IL  Co.  V,  Assessors,  156  N.  Y.  417.  Similar  effort  had 
been  made  in  Pennsylvania  a  few  years  earlier,  when  the  com- 
monwealth sought  to  collect  a  tax  on  the  patents  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  and  of 
the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.  Judge  McPherson 
considered  the  matter  with  the  ability  characteristic  of  that 
judge,  and  showed  that  the  capital  invested  in  patent  rights  is 
not  taxable.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  his  decision:  151 
Pa.  265,  276.  The  next  year,  in  1893,  they  repeated  their 
ruling :  Commonwealth  v.  PhiUuUlpkia  Company^  1 57  Pa.  527  ; 
Commonwealth  v.  Edison  Electric  Light  Co.,  157  Pa.  529. 
Cases  could  be  cited  from  other  states,  were  it  necessary. 

Copyright  has  been  recognized  as  on  the  same  footing  as 
patent  rights :  People  v.  Roberts,  1 59  N.  Y.  70. 

It  is  different  where  the  taxation  is  of  the  nnachinery  or  ap- 
paratus, or  on  the  articles  produced.  "  The  use  of  the  tangi- 
ble property  which  comes  into  existence  by  the  application  of 
the  discovery  is  not  beyond  control  of  state  legislation,  simply 
because  the  patentee  acquires  a  monopoly  in  his  discovery :" 
Patterson  v.  Kentucky,  98  U.  S,  501,  506.  An  illustration  of 
this  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  about  nine  years  ago.  The 
commonwealth  taxed  a  leasehold  interest  in  the  manu&ctured 
instruments  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  in  Harrisburg. 
Mr.  Justice  Williams  delivered  a  forcible  and  convincing 
opinion  sustaining  the  tax  :  Commonwealth  v.  Central  District 
and  Printing  Telegraph  Co,,  145  Pa.  121.  A  like  tax 
against  the  Brush  Electric  Light  Company  was  sustained  at 
the  same  time.     Page  147. 
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A  Nebraska  tax  on  the  property  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  was  likewise  upheld  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Mr.  Justice  Strong  said :  "  The  tax  is  not 
imposed  upon  the  franchises  or  the  right  of  the  company  to 
exist  and  perform  the  functions  for  which  it  was  brought  into 
being.  Nor  is  it  laid  upon  any  act  which  the  company  has 
been  authorized  to  do.  It  is  not  the  transmission  of  dispatches, 
nor  the  transportation  of  United  States  mails,  or  troops,  or 
munitions  of  war  that  is  taxed,  but  it  is  exclusively  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  agent,  taxed  in  conmion  with  all 
other  property  in  the  state  of  a  similar  character.  It  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  this  is  an  interference  with  the  exer- 
cise of  any  power  belonging  to  the  general  government :" 
Railroad  Co.  v.  Pemston,  i8  Wallace,  5. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  case  of  a  state  taxation  of  articles 
of  a  certain  class  at  a  rate  spediied,  with  the  proviso  that  in 
case  any  of  the  articles  should  be  covered  by  a  patent,  then 
the  tax  rate  should  be  at  an  increased  rate  named.  Such  a 
separation  of  articles  from  others  of  the  same  kind,  and  tax- 
ing them,  '^for  revenue  only,"  at  a  higher  rate  simply  because 
they  were  Covered  by  patents,  would  be  an  act  of  jealousy  and 
enmity.  It  would  surely  be  regarded  by  the  federal  courts  as 
an  interference  with  that  encouragement  which  is  the  purpose 
of  the  patent  laws.  The  situation  may  be  better  appreciated, 
possibly,  through  an  illustration.  A  customer  goes,  we  will 
suppose,  into  a  hardware  store  and  asks  for  a  lawnmower. 
The  salesman  produces  several,  and  says,  now  this  one  of  A's 
make  is  f  3,  while  this  one  of  B's  is  $6.  The  customer  notices 
that  while  B's  is  much  preferable  to  A's,  the  expense  incident 
to  its  manufacture  b  about  the  same,  and  inquires  what 
is  the  reason  for  the  great  difference  in  the  prices. 
Why,  sa3rs  the  salesman,  B^s  lawnmower  is  protected  by 
patent,  and  the  state  has  passed  a  law  that  all  lawnmowers 
covered  by  a  United  States  patent  shall  pay  each  a  tax  of  $3. 
Well,  that  is  unfortunate,  says  the  customer.  I  would  much 
prefer  the  B  article,  but  fear  I  must  content  myself  with  the  A 
machine ;  but  I  see  other  lawnmowers,  better  and  larger  than 
these  I  have  looked  at.     What  are  their  prices  ?     Well,  the 
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salesman  says,  here  is  one  of  C's  ;  ordinarily,  it  would  be  $6, 
but  the  state  enacted,  in  the  law  I  just  spoke  of,  that  all  lawn- 
mowers  covered  by  a  patent  should  pay  a  tax  of  ^  if  of  the 
value  of  $6,  so  we  have  to  make  these  |lio.  Well,  well,  says 
the  customer,  that  is  very  strange,  but  what  is  this  other 
mower  sold  for?  $1$,  says  the  salesman.  You  see,  we  would 
sell  it  for  $  lo,  but  the  state  has  enacted  that  all  lawnmowers 
coverd  by  patent  shall  pay  a  state  tax  of  |1 5,  if  of  the  value  of 
f  10.  But  here's  one  almost  as  good  which  you  can  have  for 
{11,  because  there  is  no  patent  on  it,  and  therefore  it  has  no 
tax  to  pay. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Nebraska  tax,  instead  of  being 
a  general  one  on  all  railroad  companies,  had  been  a  special 
and  more  burdensome  taxation  of  those  railroad  companies 
which  derived  their  charter  from  Congress.  This  would 
certainly  have  been  r^arded  by  the  United  States  as  interfer- 
ence. Mr.  Justice  Strong,  in  the  case  sustaining  the 
Nebraska  act,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  property  of  the 
Union  Pacific  was  taxed  in  common  with  all  other  property  in 
the  state  of  a  similar  character. 

The  cases  already  mentioned  are  rather  recent,  but  the 
principles  which  they  illustrate  were  recognized  long  ago. 
McCullough  V.  Maryland^  4  Wheaton,  316,  is  ^miliar  to  all, 
but  we  will  look  at  it  for  a  moment.  The  State  of  Maryland, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  imposed  a  tax  on  the  circulation 
of  the  United  States  Bank.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  as 
the  bank,  in  its  issue  of  notes,  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  agency 
of  the  United  States,  its  operations  could  not  be  restricted  by 
the  state.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said :  "  If  the  states  may 
tax  an  instrument,  employed  by  the  government  in  the  execu- 
tion of  its  powers,  they  may  tax  any  and  every  other  instru- 
ment. They  may  tax  the  mail ;  they  may  tax  the  mint ;  they 
may  tax  patent  rights  ;  they  may  tax  the  papers  of  the  cus- 
tom house;  they  may  tax  judicial  process;  they  may  tax  all 
the  means  employed  by  the  government,  to  an  excess  which 
would  defeat  all  the  ends  of  government." 

A  state  tax  interfering  with  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
or  with  the  rights  of  citizens  of  sister  states,  would  be  void : 
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Ward  V.  Maryland,  12  Wallace,  418.  A  tax  collector  en- 
deavored to  collect  a  state  tax  on  salaries  from  the  commander 
of  a  revenue  cutter  on  Lake  Erie.  The  attempt  failed/  of 
course:  Dobbins  v.  Erie  County,  16  Peters,  435. 

There  are  many  subjects  of  concurrent  taxation  by  nation 
and  state.  "  It  was  laid  down  in  the  Federalist  and  has  never 
been  controverted,  that  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  tax 
does  not  preclude  a  state  from  taxing  a  subject-matter  which 
has  been  already  taxed  by  Congress,  subject  to  the  priority  of 
the  United  States  if  the  fund  is  insufficient  to  meet  both  de- 
mands:" Hare,  American  Constitutional  Law,  p.  330.  A 
liquor  license,  issued  by  the  United  States,  leaves  the  state  at 
full  liberty  to  insist  on  a  state  license  as  well.  The  United 
States,  when  its  license  is  issued,  has  no  concern  whether  the 
liquor  business  flourishes  or  languishes.  It  merdy  seeks  to 
raise  revenue.  Where,  however,  the  privil^e  or  license  is  in 
a  matter  wherein  federal  interests  are  at  stake  the  case  is 
otherwbe.  A  coasting  license  cannot  be  interfered  with  by 
the  state :  Hare,  American  Constitutional  Law,  330. 

The  decisions  denying  the  power  of  the  state  to  tax  federal 
agendes  are  upon  the  principle  that  sovereign  rights  are  not 
subject  to  the  molestation  of  other  powers.  This  doctrine  is 
a  general  one,  which  protects  not  only  the  United  States,  but 
the  states.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  location  of  sovereignty  where  there  is  a 
union  of  states  and  of  the  people  in  these  states.  Fortunately, 
most  Americans  would  have  a  ready  answer.  Those  who 
wish  can  consult  Bliss  on  Sovereignty  and  other  works  acces- 
sible. It  is  enough  for  us  that  there  are  sovereign  powers 
in  the  nation,  and  some  sovereign  powers  in  the  slate. 
*'It  is  the  theory  of  our  S3^em  of  government  that  the 
state  and  the  nation  alike  are  to  exercise  thdr  powers 
leqiectively  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  the  proper 
departments  of  government  shall  determine  to  be  needful 
and  just,  and  as  might  be  done  by  any  other  sovereign^ 
whatsoever.  This  theory  by  necessary  implication  excludes 
wholly  any  interference  by  either  the  state  or  the  nation  with 
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an  independent  exercise  by  the  other  of  its  constitutional 
powers.  If  it  were  otherwise  neither  government  would  be 
supreme  within  what  has  been  set  apart  for  its  exclusive  sphere, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
crippled,  embarrassed  and  perhaps  wholly  obstructed  in  its 
operations  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  those  who,  for  the  time 
being,  wielded  the  authority  of  the  other.  And  that  an  exer- 
cise of  the  power  to  tax  might  have  that  effect  is  mainly  from 
a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  power.  Any  'power  which 
in  its  nature  acknowledges  no  limits,'  and  which,  even  in  a  law- 
ful and  legitimate  exercise,  may  be  carried  to  the  extent  of 
an  absolute  appropriation  of  property  or  destruction  of  the 
franchise  or  privilege  upon  which  it  is  exerted  must,  as  a 
power  of  one  sovereignty,  be  incapable  of  being  admitted 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  for  exercise  at  the  discretion 
of  the  power  wielding  it.  And  the  state  and  the  nation  hav- 
ing each  their  separate  and  distinct  sphere  within  which  they 
are  permitted,  by  the  fundamental  law,  to  exercise  independent 
authority  the  principle  which  excludes  from  one  sovereignty 
the  taxing  power  of  another  is  as  much  applicable  within  the 
American  union  to  the  taxation  of  state  and  nation  respectively 
as  it  is  elsewhere:"  Cooley  on  Taxation,  2nd  ed.,  page  83. 

"  The  taxing  power  of  the  United  States  is,  in  like  manner, 
subject  to  an  implied  restraint  arising  from  the  existence  of 
powers  in  the  state  which  are  obviously  intended  to  be  beyond 
the  control  of  the  general  government  Hence,  Congress 
cannot  tax  the  courts,  the  municipal  corporations  or  other 
agencies  of  a  state,  nor  the  salaries  of  its  officers  or  judges; 
and  the  revenue  and  public  domain  of  the  states  are,  for  like 
reasons,  equally  exempt  whether  held  directly  or  through  in- 
dividuals or  bodies  corporate  acting  by  virtue  of  an  authority 
conferred  for  governmental  purposes:"  Hare,  265. 

In  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  New  York  City,  2  Black  (U.  S.), 
620,  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  said :  •*  Their  powers  (the  powers  of 
the  state  and  general  government)  are  so  intimately  blended 
and  connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  and  fix  the  limit 
of  the  one  without  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  other  in  re- 
spect to  any  one  of  the  great  departments  of  government 
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When  the  limit  is  ascertained  and  fixed  all  peiplesaty  and  con- 
fusion disappear.  Each  is  sovereign  and  indqiendent  in  its 
^here  of  action,  and  exempt  from  interference  or  control  of 
the  other,  either  in  the  means  employed  or  functions  exer- 
dsed,  and  influenced  by  a  public  and  patriotic  spirit  on  both 
sides  a  conflict  of  authority  need  not  occur  or  be  feared." 

In  Wanrm  v.  Hm/,  22  Ind.  276,  it  was  held  that  writs  in 
state  courts  did  not  require  a  United  States  revenue  stamp. 
Pericins,  J.,  said :  "State  governments  ...  are  to  exist  with 
judicial  tribunals  of  their  own.  This  is  manifest  all  the  way 
through  the  Constitution.  This  being  so,  those  tribunals  must 
not  be  subjected  to  be  encroached  upon  or  controlled  by  Con- 
gress. This  would  be  incompatible  with  their  free  existence. 
....  There  must  be  some  limit  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
lay  stan^>  taxes.  Suppose  a  state  to  form  a  new  or  to  amend 
her  existing  Constitution,  could  Congress  declare  that  it  should 
be  void  unless  stamped  with  a  federal  stamp  ?  Can  Congress 
require  state  l^;islatures  to  stamp  their  bills,  journals,  laws» 
etc.,  in  order  that  they  shall  be  valid  ?  Can  it  require  the  ex- 
ecutive to  stamp  all  commissions  ?  If  so,  where  is  he  to  get 
the  money?  Can  Congress  compel  the  state  legislatures  to 
appropriate  it  ?  Can  Congress  thus  subjugate  a  state  by  I^;is- 
lation  ?  We  think  this  will  scarcely  be  pretended.  Where, 
then,  is  the  line  of  dividing  power  in  this  particular  ?  Could 
Congress  require  voters  in  state  and  corporation  elections  to 
stamp  their  tickets  to  render  them  valid  ?  " 

Official  bonds  given  to  a  state  by  its  officials  are  documents 
essential  to  state  agencies,  and,  therefore,  independent  of  the 
federal  taxing  power:  State  v.  Gorton,  32  Ind.  i. 

Collector  v.  Day,  1 1  Wallace,  1 13,  is  the  case  of  an  attempt 
to  collect  a  United  State  tax  on  the  salary  of  a  probate  judge 
of  Massachusetts.  It  was  held  beyond  the  power  of  Congress 
to  authorize  such  a  levy.  This  dedsion  must  have  disturbed 
the  revenue  officials,  since  three  years  later  we  find  another 
such  attempt,  in  New  York  dty,  in  1873 :  Freedman  v.  Sigel^ 
io  Blatchford,  327. 

Since  municipalities  exist  for  the  better  fulfillment  of  state 
purposes,  their  revenues  partake  of  the  same  exemption.     An 
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Act  of  Congress  taxed  railroad  bonds,  and  required  the  com- 
panies to  pay  the  tax.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  pay- 
ment was  not  demandable  in  the  case  of  bonds  owned  by  the 
dty  of  Baltimore:  17  Wallace,  322. 

In  the  Geoigia  circuit  there  was  the  case  of  a  railroad  owned 
and  operated  by  the  state  The  property  was  held  to  be  free 
from  the  United  States  tax  law :  Georgia  v.  Atkins,  i  Abb.  (U. 
S.)  22. 

In  the  war  revenue  law  of  1898,  we  find  provisions  which 
we  submit 'are  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  it  is  as  supreme  in  its  preservation  of  local  or  state  rights 
and  agencies  as  it  is  in  its  creation  of  national  powers.  Both 
the  reservations  and  the  creations  are  protected  by  its  control, 
and  no  one  can  say  that  he  will  ignore  the  Constitution  so  far 
as  it  respects  the  spheres  of  operation  reserved  to  the  states. 
There  is  a  healthy  doctrine  of  state  rights,  as  well  as  a  de- 
structive one,  and  if  we  condemn  the  one  yet  the  other  we  may 
cherish  as  recognized  and  favored  by  the  sublime  Constitution. 
By  the  war  revenue  law,  legacies  and  other  successions  to  the 
personal  estate  of  a  decedent,  when  the  estate  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  benefictaries  equals  f  10,000,  is  subjected  to  tax- 
ation as  follows : 

If  held  for  lineals,  or  brotherB  or  suters, 75c.  per  100 

Descendants  of  brothers  or  sisters,  .   .  I1.50      '*    " 

Uncles,  etc., 3.00      "    " 

Brother,  etc.,  of  grandparent,   ....    4.00      "    " 

Others, 5.00      "    " 

Husband  or  wife  of  decedent  is  exempt 

Where  the  personal  estate  thus  held  exceeds  |35,ooo,  at  a  rate 

one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  above. 
Where  it  exceeds    |ioo,ooo,  twice  as  much. 

'*     "      *'  500,000,  two  and  a  half  times  as  much. 

**     "      *'  1,000,000,  three  times  as  much. 

If  other  means  of  collection  fail,  the  proper  official  may 
sell  the  property  and  thus  secure  the  tax  to  the  United  States. 

What  is  this  tax  ?  The  collector  would  say  that  it  is  upon  the 
property.  It  is  not,  however,  upon  such  property  in  common 
with  all  other  property  of  the  kind.  If  it  were,  then  Congress 
could  very  well  tax  it,  subject  to  the  provisions  in  the  Consti- 
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tution  respecting  direct  taxation  and  uniformity,  so  &ir  as  thejr 
may  be  applicable.  The  taxation,  however,  is  not  on  all  prop- 
erty. Certain  funds  and  estates  are  singled  out  and  taxed  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  been  the  subject  of  the  inheritance 
laws  of  the  state.  This  is  clearly  an  interference  with  the  in- 
heritance prescribed  by  the  state. 

If  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  were  to  enact  a  law  that  all 
blacksmiths  should  pay  a  license  of  $2$  a  year,  but  that  all 
smiths  who  made  use  of  patent  bellows  should  pay  f  250  a 
year ;  or  if  it  should  enact  that  attomeys-at-law  should  pay  $$0 
a  year,  but  that  all  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  federal 
courts  should  pay  II300  a  year ;  or  if  it  should  enact  that  on 
all  sewing  machines  there  should  be  paid  $$  a  year,  but  that 
on  sewing  machines  on  which  patents  were  in  force  there  should 
be  paid  $2$  a  year,  such  legislation  would  be  recog^nized  as 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  and  interests  which  the  United  States 
Constitution  undertook  to  promote  or  to  protect.  If  a  pub- 
lisher were  taxable  at  a  certain  rate,  but  if  he  published  books 
on  which  he  or  his  author  had  a  copyright  then  at  a  greater 
rate,  the  opposition  between  the  state  policy  and  the  policy  of 
the  Constitution  would  be  apparent. 

When,  then,  is  the  difference  when  we  come  to  inheritance? 
The  United  States  cannot  tax  inheritance  as  such,  without 
disturbing  the  policy  of  the  state.  It  is  the  right  of  the  state 
to  control  and  to  regulate  inheritance.  There  have  been  cer- 
tain extremes  advocated  in  behalf  of  state  regulation  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Whether  they  are  sound  or 
unsound,  the  fact  remains  that  regulation  and  distribution  are 
acts  of  sovereignty.  The  collector  might  reply  that  the 
legacies,  etc.,  are  not  especially  marked  out  for  taxation,  since 
conveyances  or  sucessions  inter  vivos  by  means  of  deeds,  etc^ 
are  taxed.  This  reply  would  not  be  satisfactory.  The  rates 
of  taxation  are  different,  and  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  If 
we  class  legacies,  etc.,  with  successions  inter  vivos ^  the  burdens 
should  have  some  degree  of  equality.  This  is  not  so  with 
the  present  legislation.  Deeds  inter  vivos  are  subject  to  a  tax 
of  something  like  one-h.ilf  of  one  per  cent.  Successions 
from  decedents,  which  originate  not  by  deed  but  by  the  law 
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of  the  commonwealth,  are  subject  to  a  rising  scale  ranging 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  five  dollars.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  chief  fallacy  in  such  a  reply.  The  truth  is  there  is  nothing 
in  common  between  the  two  classes  of  successions.  The  one 
is  strictly  private,  and  involves  no  franchises  or  governmental 
privileges.  The  other  is  public,  originating  by  the  will  of  the 
state.  A  railroad  company  chartered  by  Congress  may  be 
taxed  in  common  with  other  railroads  chartered  by  the  state. 
This  is  because  they  can  be  classed  together,  so  far  as  property 
taxation  is  concerned.  Their  conditions  are  such  that  a  state 
taxation  will  not  interfere  with  the  design  of  Congress. 
Whether  a  state  taxation  may  not  sometimes  -be  so  severe 
as  to  cripple  a  railway,  and  on  that  account  entitle  it  to  call 
for  relief  from  the  federal  courts,  may  possibly  be  a  question, 
some  day.  The  conditions  attendant  on  succession  by  reason 
of  legacies  or  of  inheritance  laws  are  otherwise.  They  cannot 
be  taxed  by  Congress  except  to  the  disarrangement  of  the 
plans  of  the  state.  Suppose  at  a  future  time  a  Congress 
should  be  elected  who  should  be  composed  of  men  who  were 
of  opinion  that  great  fortunes  were  a  national  ill,  and  that 
they  could  justly  be  taxed  at  enormous  rates.  Would  not 
this  be  an  interference  with  a  state  policy  the  other  way  ? 
Perhaps  constitutional  provisions  in  respect  to  uniformity 
would  prevent  such  a  disturbance  of  the  inheritance  laws. 
The  fact  that,  if  not  prevented,  it  would  be  a  disturbance,  is 
enough,  however,  to  show  that  such  legislation  is  beyond  the 
contemplation  of  the  Constitution. 

In  volume  34  of  this  journal,  at  page  179  et  seq.,  author- 
ities are  collected  showing  how  the  right  to  take  by  succession 
and  testament  is  derived  from  the  state.  One  of  these 
decisions  is  in  Strode  v.  Commamvealth,  52  Pa.  182.  It  would 
be  advantageous  to  read  those  authorities  in  close  connection 
with  the  present  pages,  but  it  would  be  a  mere  reprint  to 
reproduce  them  here. 

If  successions  or  inheritances  were  within  the  province  of 
Congress,  we  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  very  quickly  told  that 
we  were  interfering  with  national  rights  and  policies,  did  our 
legislature  attempt  to  tax  all  estates  in   Pennsylvania  held 
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under  the  Act  of  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  legatees.  Sup- 
pose state  taxation  of  distribution  under  French  Spoliation 
claims  was  attempted  See  Kmgstam's  EstaU,  28  W.  N.  C.  284. 
In  this  paper,  nothing  has  been  said  in  respect  to  provisioos 
of  the  G>n8titution  in  regard  to  direct  taxes  and  to  umtniuily 
of  taxation.  It  is  a  satisfiulion  to  know,  however,  that  these 
provisions  have  received  thorough  and  abk  presentatioti  bjr 
distinguished  counsd  in  H^^  v.  Ccym^  93  Fed.  450— now  in 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court— -and  will  no  doubt  be  < 
fully  considered  by  counsel  in  other  cases. 

Ijitker  E.  HiwHi. 


A   HUNDRED  AND  TEN  YEARS    OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION.—PART  VI. 

The  convention  was  now  a  week  old.  Let  us  see  what 
progrress  had  been  made.  It  had  been  expressed  as  the  sense 
of  the  convention  that  a  National  Government,  consisting  of  a 
Supreme  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary,  ought  to  be 
established ;  and  that  in  the  legislature  there  should  be  pro- 
portionate representation  of  some  kind,  for,  although  this 
resolution  was  not  passed,  in  deference  to  the  delegation  from 
Delaware,  it  was  clearly  the  view  entertained  by  a  majority. 
Also,  that  the  legislature  should  consist  of  two  branches.  How 
the  members  of  the  second  or  upper  branch  were  to  be 
chosen  was  not  determined.  Either  branch  of  the  legislature 
was  to  have  power  to  originate  acts,  and  all  the  powers  of 
existing  Congress,  with  the  further  power  of  legislating 
whenever  the  state  legislatures  were  incompetent  to  do  so, 
and  also  the  power  to  negative  state  enactments  contravening 
the  articles  of  Union,  etc. 

The  question  as  whether  the  National  Legislature  should 
have  the  right  to  authorize  the  use  of  force  against  a  delin- 
quent state  was  postponed.  Of  course,  the  definite  action — ^the 
settling  upon  the  exact  phraseology  of,  and  adoption  of,  parts 
of  a  ConstituHon — had  not  begun.  But  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  constitution  was  to  be  framed  were  laid 
down — ^in  part,  at  least — in  the  very  first  week,  and  no  thought- 
ful observer  can  £ul  to  note  the  immediate  and  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  lines  on  which  the  articles  of  confederation  were 
drawn ;  it  would  have  been  idle  to  attempt  to  incorporate  sec- 
tions embod)dng  the  principles  laid  down  as  amendments  to 
these  articles — the  whole  scheme  was  generically  different. 

The  second  week  began  with  the  consideration,  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  of  the  seventh  resolution  in  the  plan,  viz. : 

"  That  a  National  Executive  be  instituted,  to  be  chosen  by 

the  National  Legislature  for  the  term  of .    .    .,  and  to 

be  ineligible  a   second  time;   and   that,   besides   a   general 
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authority  to  execute  the  national  laws,  it  ought  to  enjoy  the 
executive  rights  vested  in  Congress  by  the  confederation.*' 

It  wiU  be  noticed  tbatthe  resolution  calls  the  Executive 
"Ity"  leaving  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Executive  should 
be  one  man  or  a  dozen  entirely  open.  There  was  no  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  neoessify  fior  such  an  Executive,  and  the  first 
clause,  viz. :  "  That  a  National  Executive  be  instituted,"  was 
quickly  passed.  The  remaining  important  questions  in  the 
resolution,  were :  l.  Should  the  Executive  bea  "  unity  or  a 
plurality  ?"  2.  By  whom  should  it  be  chosen  ?  3.  How  long 
should  it  serve?  4.  Should  it  be  ineligible  a  second  time? 
5.  What  should  be  its  powers  ?  The  first  discussions  were  as 
to  its  "unity  or  plurality,"  but  no  immediate  action  was  taken. 
Mr.  Madison  then  introduced  the  subject  of  its  powers.  He 
moved  to  substitute  for  the  words  of  the  resolution,  after 
**  instituted,"  the  following :  "  with  power  to  carry  into  eflect 
the  national  laws,  to  appoint  officers  in  cases  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  to  execute  such  other  powers  not  legislative 
nor  judiciary  in  their  nature,  as  may  firom  time  to  time  be  dde- 
gated  by  the  National  Legislature.'*  The  words  "  and  to 
execute  such  other  powers,"  etc,  were  stricken  out  as  unneces- 
sary, leaving  the  office  in  the  strictest  sense  an  Executive  one 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  national  laws,  with  no  par- 
ticipation in  the  making  of  those  laws,  still  less  any  veto  upon 
them. 

Up  to  this  point,  there  is  evident  a  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity for  an  Executive,  but  an  unwillingness  to  make  it  a  strong 
one ;  the  horror  of  monarchy,  or  any  semblance  of  it,  was 
still  present  in  people's  minds.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in 
whidi  the  Executive  should  be  chosen — the  number  of  its 
members  being  still  undetermined — Mr.  Wilson  started  the 
dd>ate  by  esquressing  a  wish  that  it  might  be  by  the  people— 
a  sentiment  with  which  Mr.  Sherman  was  not  at  all  in  synqn- 
tfay.  He  wanted  the  Executive  to  be  appointed  by  the 
National  Legislature,  and  absolutely  dependent  on  it  Inde- 
pendence of  it  would  be  ''  the  very  essence  of  tyranny." 

Pausing  for  a  moment  to  fix  upon  seven  years  as  the  term 
of  service  of  the  Executive,  and  to  make  it  ineligible  a  second 
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time,  the  question  as  to  how  it  should  be  chosen  was  resumed, 
and  a  definite  proposition  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Wilson.  (Thus 
early,  but   unconciously,  suggesting  practically  the   method 

later  adopted  finally :)  "  That  the  states  be  divided  into 

districts  and  that  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  in  each  district 
for  members  of  the  first  branch  of  the  National  L^slature 
elect  members  of  their  respective  districts  to  be  electors  of 
the  Executive  Magistracy ;  that  the  said  electors  of  the  Execu- 
tive Magistracy  meet  at and  they,  or  any of  them, 

so  met,  shall  proceed  to  elect  by  ballot,  but  not  out  of  their  own 
body, person,  in  whom  theexecutive  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  shall  be  vested.  He  advocated  openly  and 
squarely  the  derivation  of  both  legislative  and  executive  from 
the  people,  so  that  they  might  be  independent  of  each  other 
and  of  the  states.  In  other  words,  he  was  for  a  National  Gov- 
ernment of,  for,  and  by,  the  people  as  a  whole.  And  Mr. 
Gerry  agreed  with  him  in  principle,  but  thought  that  the 
community  was  not  yet  ripe  for  so  unified  a  government,  and 
did  not  yet  realize  the  necessity  for  it.  Mr.  Wilson's  motion 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  two— only  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  favoring  it — but  the  suggestion  to  dect  by  state  legis- 
latures was  passed  over  also,  and  the  elections  by  the  National 
L^slature  was  determined  on  by  the  same  vote.  A  question 
of  great  importance  in  this  connection,  upon  which  the  origi- 
nal resolution  was  silent,  was  now  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Dickinson,  viz. :  the  removability  of  the  Executive.  His  sug- 
gestion was — and  he  so  moved — that  it  should  be  **  removable 
by  the  National  L^slature,  on  the  request  of  a  majority  of 
the  l^islatures  of  the  different  states."  This  brought  the 
states  as  such  once  more  upon  the  scene,  and  was  expressly 
intended  to  do  so,  Mr.  Dickinson  declaring  that  he  had  no  mind 
to  abolish  the  state  government,  as  some  gentlemen  seemed  in- 
clined to  do.  Messrs.  Sherman  and  Mason  crossed  swords 
over  the  former's  suggestion  that  the  Executive  should  be 
removable  at  pleasure  by  the  National  Legislature — a  mon- 
strous proposition,  jusdy  characterized  by  Mason  as  "a  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principle  of  good  government"  An 
objection  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  idea  was  clearly  pointed  out  by 
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Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Wilson,  vit. :  that  it  would  give  the 
small  states  the  power  to  keep  in  office  an  unfit  Executive 
against  the  wish  of  a  great  maf  ority  of  the  people.  The 
mover  of  the  fcsolution,  itpffSfnting  a  small  state,  was 
not  terrified  bjr  Us  pfx>qpect,  and  proceeded  to  lay  down 
unreservedly  and  fiilly  the  anti-national  position.  His 
lemarks  are  very  instructive,  as  summarised  by  Madison.  He 
admitted  the  dearsbleness  of  mutual  independence  in  tiie 
branches  of  the  government,  but  declared  that  a  *'Jlrm 
executive/'  could  <mly  exist  in  a  limited  monarchy.  It  was 
not  compatible  with  republican  institutions— one  source  of  the 
stability  of  which  in  America,  was  the  double4>ranched  legis- 
lature, and  the  other  the  division  into  distinct  states,  wUdi 
ought  to  be  maintained  and  considerable  power  left  to  the 
states ;  "  without  this,  and  in  case  ot  a  consolidation  of  the 
states  into  one  great  republic,  we  might  read  its  htt  in  the 
history  of  smaller  ones. 

In  other  words,  he  fiivored  practically  the  formation  of  a 
new  league,  and  considered  a  republican  form  of  government 
impossible  for  a  consolidated  community.  But  his  own  state 
alone  voted  for  his  resolution,  and,  instead  of  it,  the  Executive 
was  made,  as  before  stated,  indigiUe  a  second  time  ''and 
removable  on  impeachment  and  conviction  of  mal-practice  or 
neglect  of  duty." 

Upon  the  question  of  **  unity  or  plurality,"  which  was  now 
taken  up,  Messrs.  Rutledge  and  C.  Pinckney  moved  that  the 
blank  for  the  number  should  be  filled  with  the  words  *'  one 
person,"  adding  that  the  reasons  for  a  single  person  as  Execu- 
tive were  so  conclusive  that  they  supposed  that  no  one  would 
oppose  the  motion,  whereupon  Mr.  Randolph  at  once  arose 
and  combatted  it  "  Mis  viribHs  " — it  savored  of  monarchy 
and  of  centralism.  However,  after  a  little  discussion,  a  single 
Executive  was  decided  upon,  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  three. 
Realizing  that  it  would  hardly  do  to  leave  the  National  Legis- 
lature fifee  to  pass  laws  without  any  check,  the  drawers  of  the 
Virginia  resolutions  had  provided  for  a  ''  council  of  revision,*' 
to  be  composed  of  the  Executive  and  a  convenient  number  of 
the  National  Judiciary,  who  should  have  power  to  negative 
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any  act  of  the  National  Legislature  or  a  negative  thereby  of  the 
act  of  a  particular  legislature.     And  to  overcome  this  dissent^ 

the  act  or  negative  must  be  again  passed  by  a  vote  of 

members  of  each  branch  of  the  National  L^slature.  The 
consideration  of  this  proposition  occasioned  a  warm  debate, 
precipitated  by  Mr.  Gerry's  proposed  amendment  leaving  the 
judiciary  out,  and  giving  the  n^^tive,  qualified  as  above,  to 
the  executive  alone.  Again  the  spectre  of  monarchy  rose  upon 
the  vision  of  some  of  the  delegates — ^the  more  clearly  as  Mr 
Hamilton  moved  to  strike  out  the  restrictions  upon  the  nega- 
tive and  make  it  absolute.  The  proposition  conjured  up  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Butler  the  image  of  an  American  CatiUne  or 
Cromwell.  And  Mr.  Mason  was  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  idea 
that  he  wanted  the  legislature  to  be  wholly  unrestrained,  and 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hamilton  was  unanimously  voted  down. 
It  was  now  proposed  to  give  the  Executive  the  power  to  sus- 
pend a  legislative  enactment  for  the  term  of ;  but  this, 

though  proposed  by  Mr.  Butler,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, was  also  unanimously  negatived.  The  blank  in  Mr.  Gerry's 
motion  was  now  filled  by  inserting  "two-thirds,"  and  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Gerry  was  passed,  eight  to  two.  The  subject 
was  postponed  for  a  day  or  two  upon  notice  by  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Madison  that  they  proposed  to  move  to  reconsider 
and  to  amend  Mr.  Gerry's  motion  by  restoring  the  provision  of 
the  Virginia  resolution  as  to  joining  with  the  Executive  a  con- 
venient number  of  the  National  Judiciary,  and  as  such  a 
judiciary  had  not  as  yet  been  determined  on,  it  was  resolved, 
ntm.  can.,  that  it  be  established.  Two  days  later,  on  Wed- 
nesday, June  6th,  Mr.  Wilson  accordingly  moved  to  reconsider 
and  amend  The  advocates  of  the  joinder  of  the  judiciary 
with  the  Executive  argued  that  it  would  be  at  once  a  support 
to  and  a  check  upon  the  Executive,  and  would  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  passage  of  laws  the  wisdom  of  the  judiciary.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Gerry  thought  the  duty  properly  executive, 
and  that  if  alone  he  would  better  perform  the  duty,  than  he 
could  if  "  seduced  by  the  sophistry  (/)  of  the  judges,"  and  it 
seemed  to  a  majority  that  the  function  was  not  properly 
exercisable  by  the  judiciary,  so  the  amendment  was  rejected 
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by  a  vote  of  eight  to  three.  The  Virginia  resolutions  provided 
that  the  judiciary — one  supreme  tribunal  and  one  or  more 
inferior  tribunals — ^should  be  chosen  by  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. This  was  opposed  as  unwise,  leading  to  intrigue,  etc. 
Mr.  Wilson  thought  the  executive  should  have  the  appoist- 
mcnt ,  aot  so  Mr.  Rutledge,  who  brought  the  ''  King  "  upon 
the  scene  once  more.  The  question  being  important,  and  not 
one  to  be  decided  off-hand,  the  convention  contented  itsdf 
with  merely  striking  out  the  provision  for  choice  by  the  Icgis- 
ture,  leaving  a  blank  to  be  filled  subsequently. 

They  then  agreed,  apparently  without  debate,  to  the  reso- 
lution "  that  provisions  ought  to  be  made  for  the  admission 
of  states,  lawfully  arising  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
whether  from  a  voluntary  junction  of  government  and  terri- 
tory, or  otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a  number  of  voices  in 
the  National  Legislature  less  than  the  whole."  Before  agree- 
ing to  guarantee  them  a  republican  form  of  government,  Mr. 
Patterson,  of  New  Jersey,  thought  the  question  of  representa- 
tion should  be  decided,  and  moved  to  postpone,  which  was 
agreed  to.  There  remained  but  four  of  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions :  providing  re^>ectively  for  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent Congress,  **  until  a  given  day  after  the  reform  of  the  articles 
of  union  shall  be  adopted ;"  for  a  provision  for  amending  the 
articles  of  union  without  the  assent  of  the  Naiumal  LegiskOure; 
for  the  binding  of  the  state  officiab  by  oath  to  support  the 
said  articles,  and  for  the  submission  of  the  articles  to  assem- 
blies recommended  by  the  several  legislatures,  to  be  expressly 
chosen  by  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  them. 
The  first  of  these  passed  without  debate,  the  second  and  third 
were  postponed  for  consideration  later,  and  the  latter  occa* 
stoning  some  debate,  Mr.  Madison  strenuously  urging  the 
necessity  of  resting  the  new  Constitution  upon  the  "  supreme 
authority  of  the  people  themselves."  The  resolution  was 
postponed.  The  convention — I  use  the  term  for  convenience, 
though  all  these  proceedings  were  in  Committee  of  the  Whole — 
had  now  entirely  gone  over  the  Virginia  resolutions  once,  and 
had  passed  upon,  or  at  least  discussed,  the  whole  scheme  of 
new  government  as  therein  laid  down.    The  debates  up  to 
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this  point  had  been  participated  in  by  comparatively  few  mem- 
bers— ^less  than  one-third  of  them — and  not  more  than  a 
dozen  had  taken  a  really  active  part.  Mr.  Rutledge,  indeed, 
called  attention  to  the  "  shyness  "  about  giving  expression  to 
their  views,  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  All 
sections  of  the  country,  however,  had  participated,  and  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  general  thought  of  the  people  can  thus  be 
gathered  from  the  debates.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
changed  attitude  toward  important  questions  and  principles 
which  the  upheaval  of  the  years  just  passed  had  produced. 
It  villi  be  remembered  that  in  the  Congress  of  74-75,  there 
were  frequent  protests  of  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  devotion 
to  the  empire — ^indignant  denials  in  Congress  and  out  of  it 
of  a  design  to  establish  an  independent  government.  As  late 
as  July,  1775,  in  an  address  to  the  king,  before  quoted,  the 
delegates  say,  that  the  colonists  are  "attached  to  your 
majesty's  person,  family,  and  government,  with  all  the  devo- 
tion that  principle  and  affection  can  inspire,  connected  with 
Great  Britain  by  the  strongest  ties,"  etc.,  etc.  All  their  repro- 
bation was  reserved  for  and  bestowed  upon  the  ministry  and 
parliament !  Now,  twelve  years  later,  the  very  idea  of  mon- 
archy is  abhorrent  to  them ;  they  are  ludidously  afraid  of  any 
thing  savoring  of  it  in  the  remotest  degree.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  they  had  become  convinced  that  all  their  former 
woes  flowed  from  the  form  of  government  of  Great  Britain — 
I.  e, ,  a  monarchy.  They  seem  to  forget  that  they  had  previously 
attributed  them  to  the  Cabinet  and  ParHameni,  and  take  no 
account  of  the  personality  of  George  III.,  but  only  of  his 
kingship.  Since  their  severance  from  Great  Britain,  they  had 
suffered,  as  was  freely  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  from 
an  over-dose  of  Democracy — witness  occurrences  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island — and  altogether  they  were  between 
"  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,"  in  endeavoring  to  construct  a 
government  that  would  embody  the  principle  of  "  liberty," 
of  which  the  people  at  large  were  so  greatly  enamored,  with 
that  of  "  order,"  so  dear  to  the  minds  of  statesmen,  so  essen- 
tial to  any  government  deserving  the  name.  When  we  con- 
sider the  different  spirit  in  which  the  whole  task  of  the  convention 
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was  approached»by  its  various  members,  not  only  as  to  tlie 
relative  importance  of  ''order"  and  ''liberty,''  but  as  to 
the  degree  of  union-~oneness-^t  was  desirable  to  bring 
about  (perhaps,  after  all,  only  another  phase  of  the  same 
question),  it  is  little  short  of  marvellous  that  a  practical  jagiee- 
ment  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  new  goveniment  should 
have  been  reached  so  early ;  why,  the  convention  was  not  yet 
two  weeks  old,  and  yet  a  whole  suggested  plan  had  been  gone 
over,  and  its  more  important  and  leading  features  detenmned 
on  I  This  is  not  the  less  surprising  because  much  that  was 
done  was  afterwards  undone;  some  of  it — much  of  it — re- 
mained practically  to  the  end.  We  can  all  see  more  dian 
traces  of  the  '*  Virginia  plan  "  in  the  Constitution. 

Having  gone  over  all  the  resolutions  once,  the  convention 
proceeded  to  take  up  anew  some  of  the  provisions,  with  a  view 
to  their  modification  or  omission.  Mr.  Rutledge  moved  a 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  a  national  judiciary 
of  vrfifiar  tribunals  in  addition  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been 
determined  on.  He  argued  that  the  state  courts  could  per- 
form all  the  functions  of  these  tribunals,  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  inferior  national  tribunals  would  be  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  jurisdictions  of  the  states;  let  appeals  be  taken 
from  the  state  courts  to  the  National  Supreme  Court.  It  was 
answered  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  National  Executive  and 
Legislature  there  should  be  a  National  Judiciary,  and  that 
admiralty  jurisdiction  should  be  wholly  confined  to  it  Of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  judiciary,  Mr.  Dickinson — mirabUe  dfctu/ — 
was  as  strongly  convinced  as  was  Mr.  Madison.  But  the 
majority  was  a^inst  them,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rutledge 
prevailed ;  but  in  spite  of  a  warning  by  Mr.  Butler  that  the 
pec^le  would  not  accept  such  an  innovation,  and  that  the 
convention  must  give  them  the  best  government  they  would 
take  not  the  best  it  could  devise — a  motion  was  carried  giving 
the  National  Legislature  the  power  to  a^ppoint  such  tribunals 
without  directing  it  to  do  so. 

They  now  returned  to  the  question  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  members  of  the  first  or  lower  house  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature should  be  chosen ;  and  Mr.  Pinckney  started  the  ball 
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rolling  by  moving  that  it  should  be  chosen  by  the  state  legis- 
latures instead  of  by  the  people.  He  did  not  consider  the  people 
fit  to  choose  the  best  men,  and  also  thought,  in  line  with  Mr. 
Butler's  warning,  that  the  legislatures  would  hardly  be  likely 
to  •'  promote  the  adoption  of  the  new  government  if  they  were 
excluded  from  it."  The  interesting  debate  which  followed 
gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  views  of  the  general  subject  which 
prevailed  at  the  time,  and  they  are  less  divergent  than  one 
would  suppose.  The  two  extremes  which  were,  it  must  be 
confessed,  pretty  far  apart,  were  represented  by  Mr.  Sherman 
on  the  one  hand  and  Mr.  Read  on  the  other.  .  Mr.  Sherman 
thought  that  unless  it  were  proposed  to  abolish  the  state  gov- 
ernments, election  by  these  governments  was  necessary  to 
preserve  harmony  between  them  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment. He  declared  that  the  objects  of  the  Union  were  few : 
defence  against  danger  from  abroad ;  against  internal  disputes 
and  resort  to  force;  treaties  with  foreign  nations;  and  the 
regulation  of  commerce.  These  and  a  few  lesser  objects 
alone  rendered  a  confederation  of  the  states  necessary.  In 
Mr.  Read's  opinion,  too  much  attachment  was  manifested  to 
the  state  governments,  and  the  members  must  look  beyond 
their  continuance.  They  would,  of  necessity,  be  eventually 
"swallowed  up  "  by  the  National  Government,  and  reduced  to 
the  mere  office  of  electing  the  senate.  It  was  worse  than 
useless  to  try  to  patch  up  the  old  federal  system.  "  If  we  do 
not  establish  a  good  government  on  new  principles,  we  must 
either  go  to  ruin  or  have  the  work  to  do  over  again."  And 
he  ^ded  his  conviction  that  the  people  were  not  averse  to  a 
general  government. 

Lucius  5.  Landretk, 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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As  Marked  by  Decisions  Selected   fkom  the  Advamcb 

Reports. 


BANKRUPTCY. 

A  judgment  for  the  payment  of  alimony,  obtained  by  a 
bankrupt's  wife  against  him,  is  a  "  dd)t  **  under  S  1/  a  of  the 
iBi^MiBi  for  Bankrupt  Act,  which  is  provable  against  the  bank- 

AUaMj  nipt;  therefore  the  wife  will  be  enjoined  from 
prosecuting  her  judgment  to  satis&iction  in  a  state  couit: 
In  re  Van  Arden,  96  Fed.  86. 

In  Georgia  an  unrecorded  mortgage  is  good  as  s^rauist  the 

mor^gor  and  all  persons  except  subsequent  purdttsers  and 

Bankra^t's    incumbrancers.    The  present  bankrupt,  residing  in 

uvmrM    Georgia,  executed  a  mortgage  on  September  15, 

""'^■■•'      1898.     The  mortgage  was  entered  for  record  on 

January  19,  1899,  at  4  p.  m.,  and  on  the  same  day,  at  5.45  p. 

M.,  a  petition  for  voluntary  bankruptcy  was  filed     Held,  that 

the  mortgaged  property  passed  to  the  mortgagee  on  S^tem- 

ber  15,  1898,  and  the  transfer  was  therefore  more  than  four 

months  previous  to  the  filing  of  the  petition :  In  re  Wright,  96 

Fed.  187. 

The  general  manager  of  a  corporation,  who  has  charge  of 

the  whole  business  of  the  corporation  at  a  salary  of  ^100  per 

"WiriTMM."  nionth,  is  not  one  of  the  '' workmen,  clerks  or 

ommsi      servants  "  who  are  entitled  to  priority  of  payment 

^••^•^      under  S  64  b  of  the  Bankrupt  Act :  In  re  Gnibb- 

Wilcy  Co.,  96  Fed  183. 


BILLS  AND  NOTBS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has  announced  its  adhe- 
rence to  the  now  well-settled  rule  of  the  law  merchant  which 
requires  an  indorsement  of  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment to  be  upon  the  instrument  itself.  Whether 
a  valid  indorsement  may  be  made  upon  the  face 
of  the  instrument  is  perhaps  an  open  question  and  was  not 
decided  by  the  court.  In  the  present  case  a  note  and  mort- 
gage had  been  assigned  to  the  plaintifTby  sq>arate  instruments 
in  writing.  Held,  that  while  the  assignor's  title  passed,  yet 
756 
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the  assignee  did  not  become  a  holder  of  the  note  under  the 
commercial  law,  and  was  liable  to  be  met  by  the  defence  of 
want  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  maker :  Hays  v. 
Plummer,  58  Pac.  447. 

In  an  action  against  an  executor  on  a  promissory  note  made 
by  his  testator,  the  defence  was  payment.  It  was  shown  that 
PrtsttBiptton  the  testator  was  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  in  other 
of  PayfliMt  ways  besides  being  liable  on  the  note,  and  that  he 
had  given  to  the  plaintiff  his  note  and  mortgage  for  a  sum 
which  would  just  about  cancel  his  liabilities  to  the  plaintiff,  in- 
cluding his  liability  on  the  note  now  the  subject  of  the  action. 
However,  the  executor  was  unable  to  show  that  the  testator 
had  given  the  mortgage  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  note 
held  by  plaintiff.  The  Supreme  Court  of  California  very 
properly  held  that  the  executor  had  failed  to  sustain  the  bur- 
den of  proving  that  the  payment  by  the  testator  was  in- 
tended for,  and  accepted  as,  a  payment  of  the  note  in  suit : 
Griffiths  V.  Lewin,  58  Pac.  205. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

The  Circuit  Court  (D.  New  Jersey)  has  declared  void,  as 

regards  certain  cases,  the  New  Jersey  Act  of  March  30,  1897 

Act  Deprivinf  (Laws  1 897,  p.  1 24).  which  provides  that  no  action 

Corporatioa    may  be  brought  in  any  New  Jersey  court  by  a 

RcBMdj       creditor  of  a  corporation  to  enforce  a  stockholder's 

Asaiiut  liability  arising  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  save  an 
5tMkhoM«>  equitable  proceeding,  allowed  by  the  statute,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors.  In  Western  Nat,  Bank  v. 
Reckless,  96  Fed.  70,  the  plaintiff  became,  in  1892,  a  creditor 
of  a  Kansas  corporation,  organized  under  a  law  of  Kansas 
which  provided,  inter  alia,  that  after  the  creditor  had  obtained 
a  fruitless  judgment  against  the  corporation,  he  might  sue  any 
stockholder  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  his  stock. 
Plaintiff  brought  this  action  against  the  defendant,  a  stock- 
holder of  the  corporation  residing  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey, 
and  was  met,  of  course,  by  a  plea  setting  up  the  above  act  of 
1897. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Gray,  ordering  judgment  for  the  plain- 
tiff, establishes  the  following  propositions:  (i)  That  the  obli- 
gation of  the  defendant,  created  under  the  Kansas  statute,  was 
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transitory  and  could  be  enforced  in  any  jurisdiction  by  any 
competent  court ;  (2)  That  the  act  of  1897  was  Unding  upon 
the  Federal  courts  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  the  state  courts ; 
(3)  That  the  relation  between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  was  a 
contract  relation,  after  plaintiff  had  recovered  judgment  against 
the  Kansas  corporation ;  (4)  That  the  act  of  1897  deprived  the 
plaintiff  of  an  integral  portion  ci  the  remedy,  whereby  he 
could  enforce  his  contract,  and  the  deprivation  of  his  direct 
right  of  action  was  not  compensated  for  by  the  equitable  pro- 
ceedings allowed  under  the  statute ;  ($)  That  therefore  the  act 
of  1897  was  unconstitutional  as  impairing  the  obligation  of 
plaintifTs  contract. 


CORPORATIONS. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  placed  itself  squarely  in  line 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Act!  Ultra  ^^  regard  to  the  lis^ility  of  a  corporation,  when  it 
viTM.  sets  up  the  invalidity  of  one  of  its  own  acts  on  the 
"■•"''■'  ground  that  it  is  ultra  vires  of  itself,  to  be  met  by 
the  answer  that  it  has  taken  the  benefit  of  the  act  and  is 
estopped  from  setting  up  its  own  lack  of  power.  Thus  in 
Naf/  Bldg.  &  Loan  Ass'n  v.  ffotfu  Savings  Bank,  54  N.  E. 
619,  it  was  held  that  a  building  and  loan  association,  which 
had  made  a  contract  beyond  the  scope  of  its  charter,  was  not 
estopped  from  setting  up  its  invab'dity  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
reaped  the  benefits  of  the  transaction.  The  distinction  was 
emphasized  between  acts  ultra  vires  of  the  corporation  itself 
and  acts  of  the  corporation  officers  which  were  irregular,  but 
which  could  be  ratified  by  the  stockholders.  In  the  one  case 
the  invalidity  could  be  pleaded,  in  the  other  case  it  could  not. 
In  order  to  make  its  opinion  on  the  subject  clear,  the  court 
quoted  several  pages  from  Cent.  Transp,  Co,  v.  PuU.  Pal.  Car 
Co.,  139  U.  S.  24,  and  Thomas  v.  R.  R.  Co.,  loi  U.  S.  71,  and 
definitely  announced  the  doctrines  therein  expressed  to  be  the 
law  of  Illinois.  Carter,  J.,  dissenting,  announced  his  adherence 
to  the  Pennsylvania  doctrine;  that  the  corporation  is  estopped 
from  pleading  nlira  vires  whether  the  act  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  corporation  itself,  or  merely  irregular  in  that  an  agent 
of  the  corporation  has  exceeded  his  authority,  and  that,  after 
the  corporation  has  received  the  benefit  of  the  act,  the  state  is 
the  only  party  competent  to  raise  the  question  of  its  validity. 

Perhaps  no  question  presents  greater  difficulty  than  that  of 
the  status  of  a  stockholder  in  an  insolvent  corporation,  when 
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RicM«f      ^'^  subscription  has  been  obtained  by  the  fraud  of 


the  officers  of  the  corporation.  Has  he  a  defence 
to  Rasdad  hta  ^^  j^j  action  by  the  receiver  for  unpaid  subscrip- 
SttbscriptioB  tions,  and  if  so,  on  what  grounds  ?  The  question 
generally  arises  in  the  suit  by  the  receiver  against 
5ie  stockholder,  but  in  Tumey  v.  Parker,  44  Atl. 
1 5 1 ,  it  was  substantially  presented  in  an  action  by  the  stock- 
holder against  the  receiver  to  rescind  his  contract  of  subscrip- 
tion. It  appeared  that  the  stockholder  had  been  induced  to 
subscribe  in  1889  through  the  fraudulent  representations  of 
the  president  of  the  corporation;  that  he  had  received 
notice  of  the  fraud  in  1890;  that  the  receiver  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1893 ;  and  that  not  till  then  had  the  stockholder 
made  any  effort  to  rescind,  when  he  brought  this  bill.  Upon 
these  facts  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey  held  that  the 
stockholder  had  possessed  the  right  of  rescission  when  he  first 
discovered  the  true  facts,  but  that  he  had  lost  his  right  through 
his  delay  of  three  years  in  asserting  it.  Although  the  decision 
of  the  court  expresses  the  rule  adopted  in  several  jurisdictions, 
yet  there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  approbation  for  the  English 
rule  that  the  liability  of  the  stockholder  becomes  absolute  upon 
the  insolvency  of  the  corporation.  Whether  this  liability  re- 
sults from  an  estoppel  created  by  the  stockholder  by  the  mere 
fact  of  his  name  appearing  on  the  books,  or  whether  it  arises 
from  the  doctrine  that  the  principles  of  partnership  law  apply 
to  a  case  like  this  is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided  by  the  courts. 


CRIMINAL  LAW. 

In  In  re  Breton,  44  Atl.  125,  the  petitioner  was  convicted 
upon  two  complaints  for  illegally  keeping  intoxicating  liquors, 

«it«oeo  s  *"^  received  a  sentence  of  sixty  days  imprison- 

sentenccs,     ment  in  each  case.     It  was  not  stated  which  im- 

PrMuaiiitioii   prisonment  should  be  suffered  first,  nor  that  sen- 

Taltaffeffoct  t^c^  *"  either  case  should  begin  at  the  expiration 

of  the  sentence  of  the  other.     After  serving  sixty 

days  the  petitioner  applied  for  his  release. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  ordered  his  discharge,  hold- 
ing that;^in  the  absence  of  statutes,  if  it  is  not  stated  in  either 
of  two  sentences  imposed  at  the  same  time  that  one  of  them 
shall  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  the  other,  the  two  periods 
of  time  will  run  concurrently,  and  the  two  punishments 
will  be  executed  simultaneously.  Citing  i  Bish.  Crim.  Proc. 
1310. 
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In  SUUe  V.  Nordstrom,  58  Pac  246,  the  appdlant  had  been 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.    After  his  case  had 
been  taken  twice  to  the  Siq>reme  Court  of  the 


^**^^*^*oL.  U**^^^  States,  together  with  sundry  appeab  to  the 
'^     various  courts  of  Washington  and  the   Grcuit 


Court  of  the  United  States,  he  was  finally  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  After  his  sentence,  his  counsel  suggested  to  the 
court  of  conviction  that  he  had  become  insane,  and  the  court, 
of  its  own  motion,  appointed  a  committee  of  physicians  to  ex- 
amine the  appellant,  which  conmiittee  reported  that  he  was 
sane.  His  couns.l  then  moved  to  have  the  question  of  his 
sanity  submitted  before  a  tribunal  where  he  could  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel.  This  motion  was  dismissed,  whereupon  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington.  The 
latter  court,  following  Laros  v.  Comm,,  84  Fa.  200,  and  Webber^ 
V.  Comm.,  119  Pa.  223,  dismissed  the  a{^)eal  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  right,  but  vested  wholly  in  the 
discretion  of  the  trial  court.  Whether  the  prisoner  has  taken 
any  further  appeals  does  not  appear  fit>m  the  rq>ort 


DAMAOBS. 

In  McBride  v.  Sunset  Telephone  Co,,  96  Fed.  81,  the  plain- 
tiff brought  an  action  against  the  telephone  company  for  feilure 
^^^         to  deliver  a  message  to  him,  alleging,  as  his  basis 
CMtract.     ^^^  damages,  that  by  reason  of  the  non-deUvery  of 
RMi«t*  Dub-  the  message,  he  was  not  informed  of  the  death  of 
****         his  child,  and  that  his  apparent  outrageous  conduct, 
in  remaining  away  from  his  family  at  the  time,  had  caused  them  to 
become  estranged  from  him  and  to  refuse  to  associate  with  him, 
and  also  that  he  had  suffered  great  mental  anguish.     Held» 
dismissing  plaintifTs  complaint,  fi)  that  mental  suffering,  by 
itself,  does  not  furnish  the  basb  tor  the  recovery  of  damages, 
and  (2)  that  in  this  case  the  estrangement  of  plaintiff's  family 
was  not  the  natural  and  probable  consequence  of  the  failure  to 
deliver  the  message,  and  therefore  could  not  support  the 
action. 


DEEDS. 

In  a  proceeding  for  a  partition  of  a  decedent's  estate,  the  de- 
fendant claimed  the  land  by  virtue  of  a  deed  from  the  dece- 
syaiboiicid    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^*     ^^  ^^^  shown  that  the  deed  had  been 
Delivery,      kept  by  the  decedent  in  his  private  box  at  the  bank 
Evidence      ^^^  ^^^  never  been  delivered  to  the  defendant. 
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The  latter  relied  upon  declarations  of  the  decedent  that  he  had 
intended  the  land  for  defendant,  also  upon  the  fact  that  the  de- 
cedent had  given  defendant  his  key  to  the  strong  box,  thus 
making  a  symbolical  delivery  to  him  of  the  deed  contained 
within.  However,  the  defendant  was  unable  to  clearly  prove 
that  the  key  had  been  given  to  him  for  the  express  purpose  of 
transferring  to  him  the  possession  of  the  deed,  and  that  it  was 
not  done  with  the  intention  of  giving  him  access  to  certain 
other  papers.  Held,  that  the  defendant  had,  on  the  above 
£icts,  failed  to  sustain  the  burden  of  proving  a  delivery  of  the 
deed  :   Walls  v.  RiUer,  54  N.  E  (111.)  565. 


EQOTTY. 

In  FaAy  v.  Cavanagh,  44  Atl.  1 54,  the  Court  of  Chancery 

of  New  Jersey  dismissed  a  bill  to  compel  the  performance  of 

Coatractto    ^  written  contract  to  purchase  real  estate  under 

p«rciuM  the  following  rather  peculiar  circumstances : — ^The 
DMMifiiJ'^'*  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^^  vendor  depended  upon  a  will,  drawn 
TMtiMony  «r  evidently  by  an  illiterate  man,  which,  after  the  de- 
Two  vises  and  bequests,  contained  the  following :  '*  Ex* 
witecMM  cetoras  of  the  will,  Valentine  Burke,  Cornelius 
McCue."  Underneath  these  names  the  signature  of  the  testa- 
tor appeared.  At  the  probate  of  the  will  the  testimony  of 
Burke  and  McCue,  who  had  written  their  names  in  the  will,  as 
above,  clearly  showed  that  the  testator  intended  their  signatures 
to  be  that  of  witnesses  to  his  will,  and  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  designate  them  as  executors. 

In  the  bill  for  specific  performance,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
decided  that  the  will  was  properly  admitted  to  probate  and 
that  it  passed  the  land  under  the  New  Jersey  statute  requiring 
subscribing  witnesses,  but  the  court  refused  to  decree  specific 
performance  on  the  ground  that  the  will,  standing  alone,  was 
unwitnessed;  therefore  the  vendor's  title  to  the  land  depended 
upon  his  ability  to  call  upon  the  witnesses  at  any  time,  since 
the  probate  of  the  will  would  not  become  conclusive  against 
the  heirs  for  a  number  of  years.  For  these  reasons  the  court 
concluded  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  two  witnesses 
was  too  frail  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  decree  of 
specific  performance. 


ESTOPPEL. 

A.  and  others,  partners,  trading  under  the  firm  name  of  A. 
&  Co.,  owned  stock  in  the  B.  corporation.     In  order  to  qualify 
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A.  to  act  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  corporatioa, 
the  stock  was  allowed  to  stand  as  in  A.'s  name. 
One  of  A.'s  creditors  endeavered  to  attach  the 
stock  as  the  property  of  A.,  and  claimed  that 
A.  ft  Co.  were  estopped  from  setting  up  their  ownershq). 
Hdd,  (i)  that  in  abnsoce  of  proof  that  the  creditor  knew  that 
the  stock  was  m  A.'s  name  and  acted  upon  such  information, 
he  coidd  not  set  up  the  estoppd ;  (2)  that  a  representation  by 
A.  to  the  creditor  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  stock  was  in- 
sufficient to  raise  an  estopped  against  A.  &  Co.,  although  it 
might  as  against  A.:  N.  Y.  Comm.  Co.  v.  Francis,  96  Fed. 
267  (Ore.  Ct.,  N.  D.  Conn.). 


BVIDBNCB. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  has  decided  that  where  the 
question  at  issue  is  the  competency  of  a  person  for  a  certain 
p^^^  ^  y^    duty,  evidence  of  spedfic  acts  of  negligence  on 
iiwiiiiiBti    his  part  is  admissible  to  show  that  he  is  incom- 
kj  BvMmm   petent.    Thus  in  action  against  a  railroad  com- 
«f  stefto  A««i  pjyjy  ^^  recover  for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been 
received  by  the  plaintiff  from  a  doctor  in  the  defendant's  hos- 
pital, where  plaintiff  was  being  treated,  the  &ct  that,  about 
that  time,  the  doctor  had  performed  an  operation  upon  another 
person  in  a  negligent  and  unskillful  manner,  was  held  to  be 
relevant  upon  the  question  of  the  doctor's  competency  to  act 
in  his  position  :  IVaiasA  R.  R.  Co.  v.  KelUy,  54  N.  E.  752. 

It  is  well  settled  that  where  a  witness  has  testified  to  certain 

facts  which  lead  to  an  inquiry  as  to  other  facts,  the  witness  may 

be  cross-examined  as  to  these  latter  facts,  even 

sdfiBcriHi-   though  their  effect  is  to  incriminate  him,  and  he 


«•  T«atl- 

njmu  cannot  set  up  his  constitutional  privilege  as  a  bar. 
But  where  the  issue  consists  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate transactions,  the  mere  fact  that  he  testifies  as 
to  one  does  not  lay  him  open  to  incriminating  cross-examina- 
tion upon  the  others,  even  though  the  transactions  are  all  of 
the  same  character.  This  distinction  is  well  illustrated  by 
EuoMS  V.  O'Connor,  54  N.  E.  557,  an  action  for  the  seductiou 
of  plaintiff's  wife.  The  plaintiff  proved  acts  of  adultery  com- 
mitted by  his  wife  by  the  defendant  in  1893,  1894  and  1895. 
The  wife  was  called  by  the  defendant  and  desired  to  testify  as 
to  her  relations  with  the  defendant  in  1893,  but  not  as  to  those 
in  1894  and  1895.  She  was  instructed  by  the  trial  judge  that 
if  she  testified  as  to  matters  in  1893,  she  could  be  cross-exam- 
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ined  fully  as  to  1894  and  1895,  and  her  constitutional  privilege 
would  be  considered  as  waived;  whereupon  she  refused  to 
testify.  The  ruling  of  the  trial  judge  was  held,  error,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  on  the  grounds  above  stated, 
namely,  that  the  acts  of  adultery  in  1894  and  1895  were 
wholly  unconnected  with  those  of  1893,  even  though  they  were 
material  to  the  issue.  The  language  of  Justice  Shepley  in 
Low  V.  Mitchill,  18  Me.  372,  was  quoted  with  approval. 


INSURANCE. 

In  Kettennng  v.  N.  IV,  Masonic  Aid  Ass'n,  96  Fed.  177,  an 
action  was  brought  upon  a  policy  which  provided  that  **  no 
uaiHAttoaof  *"^^  ^'  '^^  ^^  '"  equity  shall  be  maintainable  .... 

TiHwfor  unless  the  same  shall  be  commenced  within  twelve 
BriBging  Salt  months  after  the  death  of  said  insured."     The  suit 

•■  P»"cy  ^j^  ^^^  brought  until  twelve  months  and  fifteen 
days  after  the  death  of  the  insured,  but  the  plaintiff  sought  to 
excuse  his  delay  on  the  ground  that  there  was  another  clause 
in  the  policy  providing  that  the  money  should  be  paid  within 
ninety  days  after  the  proof  of  death  had  been  received ;  that 
the  true  intention  was  that  the  twelve  months  should  run  from 
the  expiration  of  the  ninety-day  period,  so  as  to  give  the  bene- 
ficiary twelve  full  months  in  which  to  sue.  Following  the 
weight  of  authority,  Judge  Kohlsaat  held  that  the  limitation 
clause  was  plain  and  unambiguous,  and  he  dismissed  the  plain- 
tiff's complaint. 

The  question  of  construction  of  the  so-called  "American 
clause  "  in  marine  policies  has  recently  come  before  the  Supreme 
coBstractioB    C^"*^  ^^  Massachusetts.     The  clause  in  question, 

of  the  contained  in  a  policy  issued  by  the  defendant  com- 
••Amcricaa    pany,  read  as  follows :  "  Other  insurance  upon  the 

Clause  premises  aforesaid,  of  date  the  same  day  as  this 
instrument,  shall  be  deemed  simultaneous  herewith,  and  the 
said  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  more  than  a  ratable  con- 
tribution in  the  proportion  of  the  sum  by  them  insured,  to  the 
aggregate  of  such  simultaneous  insurance." 

The  above  policy  was  issued  on  August  2,  1895,  and  another 
policy  was  taken  out  on  the  same  cargo,  dated  and  issued 
August  14,  1 895.  However,  by  their  terms,  both  policies  went 
into  effect  on  August  2 1 ,  1 895 ,  at  noon.  Were  these  policies  of 
"  even  date  ?  "  The  court  decided  that  they  were  not ;  that  the 
above  clause  referred  solely  to  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the 
policies ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  they  went  into  effect  simulta- 
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neously  was  immaterial :  CarUum  v.  China  Mut.  Ins,  Co.^  54 

N.  EL  559. 

Actual  dditrcrjr  of  a  pcdicy  of  insnranoetD  tbe  insured  is  not 
in  all  cases  to  complete  Hie  contract  Thus  in 
Crawford  y.  Trans-AManik  Ins.  Cc..  58  Fm:.  177, 
the  policjr  was  prqiared  on  April  30,  1897,  as  a 
uk  of  tiK  negotiadoaB  bawmi  the  insmed  and 
the  agent  of  tbe  conqpany.  By  its  terms  the  policy  was  to  go 
into  effisct  on  May  2d,  at  noon.  On  Bfay  ist  the  agent  sought 
the  insured  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  delivery,  but  was 
unable  to  find  him,  and  retained  possession  of  it  on  May  2d, 
which  was  Sunday,  on  which  night  the  property  was  burned. 
The  policy  was  deposited  at  a  bank,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
insured  tendered  the  premium  and  demanded  delivery,  which 
was  refused.  The  Supreme  Court  of  California  held  that  the 
question  of  the  completion  of  the  contract  was  properly  left  to 
the  jury,  and  that  declarations  of  the  agent,  to  the  effect  that 
the  deal  had  been  completed,  were  adnussible  to  fasten  the 
liability  upon  the  company. 


JUDGMBMTS. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey  has  affirmed  the 
fimiiliar  doctrine  that  a  judgment  in  fersa$tam  against  a  non- 
resident of  a  state  without  personal  service  is  void 
iPM^  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
iserviet,  tion  of  the  United  States.  In  the  present  case,  a 
*^JJfJ2^  decree  of  divorce  and  alimony  had  been  obtained 
in  New  Jersey  against  the  defendant,  who  was  then 
a  resident  of  Missouri,  without  personal  service.  In  an  ^)pli- 
cation  for  a  m  exeat  to  prevent  the  defendant  from  leaving  New 
Jersey  without  securing  the  payment  of  the  alimony,  it  was 
held  that  the  invalidity  of  the  former  decree,  being  based  upon 
the  want  of  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  could  be  successfully 
attacked  in  this  collateral  proceeding :  ElmemUnfv.  Elmendmf^ 
44  AtL  164. 

LIBBL  AND  SLANDER. 

In  Sherwood y.  Kyle,  58  Pac.  270,  it  appeared  that  while  the 

plaintiff,  a  schoolmistress,  was  sitting  in  the  schoolroom  with 

^^^  her  pupils,  the  defendant  entered  the  room  and 

Dtocrattoa  «f   said  to  her,  "  You  have  no  business  to  be  in  charge 

Trtei  CMrt    Qf  young  children.     You  are  no  more  fit  to  teach 

school  than  hell  is  fora  powder  house. "   In  an  action  for  slander 
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LIBBL  AND  SLANDER  (Continued). 

the  plaintifT  recovered  a  verdict  of  ^1000.  The  trial  court 
made  an  order  granting  a  new  trial  unless  the  plaintiff  would 
remit  ^760,  which  plaintiff  refused  to  do,  and  a  new  trial  was 
ordered.  From  this  order  an  appeal  was  taken.  The  Supreme 
G)urt  of  California  held  that  the  above  facts  would  not  justify 
them  in  interfering  with  the  discretion  of  the  trial  court  in  the 
matter  of  damages,  and  the  decision  was  probably  correct, 
although  one  whose  acquaintance  with  the  case  is  limited  to  a 
reading  of  the  report  would  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  jury, 
rather  than  with  the  judge. 


MASTBR  AND  SERVANT. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey  has  properly  decided 
that  where  a  servant  has  been  engaged  by  a  firm  to  work  in 
DiMterft.  their  manufactory,  and  the  servant  examines  the 
BMcmf  books  of  the  firm  without  the  consent  of  his  em- 
ployers, such  action  on  his  part,  not  being  connected  with  the 
work  for  which  he  is  engaged,  constitutes  a  breach  of  fiuth, 
and  furnishes  his  master  with  a  sufficient  excuse  for  discharg- 
ing him :  AUen  v.  Aylesworih,  44  Atl.  178. 

A  mate  of  a  ship  is  not  a  fellow  servant  with  one  of  the 

seamen,  so  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  assume  the  risks  of  the 

jMste  «f  5kip,  mate's  negligence.     Also,  the   obedience  by  the 

RHcUoB  to     seaman  on  board  the  ship  at  sea  to  the  orders  of 

Smomb  ^jjg  ffi2X^  is  not  negligence,  even  though  the  sea- 
man knows  the  danger.  His  is  a  duty  of  imperative  obliga- 
tion :  Keating  v.  Paafic  Steam  Whaling  Co.,  58  Pac.  (Wash.) 
224. 


NEGLIGENCE. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  refuses  to  lay  down  a  rule 
of  law  that  a  traveller  upon  a  highway  must  stop  before  cross- 
Dirty  to  Stop.  ^^^  ^  railroad,  but  it  decides  whether  this  duty  is 

LMk  aad  '  present  upon  the  facts  of  each  case.  Thus  where 
*-■■••■  a  traveller  was  approaching  a  track  through  a 
grove  of  trees  bordered  by  a  high  hedge,  and  it  was  shown 
that  he  could  not  hear  the  train  on  account  of  the  rustling  of 
the  trees,  and  that  there  was  an  opening  in  the  hedge  twenty- 
eight  feet  from  the  track,  through  which  he  could  have  had  a 
clear  view  of  the  track  if  he  had  stopped,  it  was  held  that  his 
failure  to  stop  charged  him,  as  a  matter  of  law,  with  contribu- 
tory negligence :  Atchison,  Etc,  R.  R.  Co,  v.  Willey,  58  Pac.  472. 
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NBGUOBNCB  (Contiiraed). 

In  LaJke  Share  Rwy.  v.  Ktlsiy,  54  N.  E.  608,  it  appeared 
that  plaintiff  boartfed  one  of  deted^  that  the  plat- 

^^  idrm  of  the  car  was  ao  crowded  that  he  was  un- 
aUetosetfiirdierthan  die  lowest  step;  that  he 
stood  there,  cGngfaig  to  the  faiUflfs,  and  that  his 
bodf  prq)ectod  soch  a  distance  out  fitmi  the  fine  of  tfie  tndn 
tfiat  he  was  stmck  by  a  train  on  the  nc3it  tradt.  The  com- 
pany contended,  and,  it  would  seem,  with  some  reason,  that 
the  position  assumed  bjr  plaintiff  clearly  showed  contribatoiy 
negl^ence  on  his  part,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  de- 
cided that  the  question  of  contributory  negligence  had  been 
property  left  to  the  jury. 


PARDONS. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  has  decided  a  rather 
curious  case  on  the  effect  of  a  pardon.  In  Roberts  v.  SiaU. 
54  N.  E.  678,  the  petitioner,  who  bad  been  con- 
victed of  burglary,  was  pardoned  by  the  governor. 
The  legislature  then  passed  a  q)ecial  act  author- 
izing the  petitioner  to  present  a  claim  before  the  Board  of  Claims 
for  damages  sustained  by  his  *'  improper  conviction  and  punish- 
ment." When  the  case  was  heard  by  the  board,  the  evidence 
showed  clearty  that  tiie  petitioner  was  guilty  and  had  been 
justly  convicted,  and  the  petitioner's  daim  was  disallowed. 
On  appeal  it  was  urged  that  the  effect  of  the  pardon  was  to 
declare  that  the  petitioner  was  innocent,  and  the  board  had  no 
right  to  hear  evidence  of  his  guilt.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
held  that  the  effect  of  the  pardon  was,  if  anything,  to  declare 
the  petitioner  guilty,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  nothing 
to  pardon ;  that  the  pardon  relieved  him  from  future  punish- 
ment, but  had  no  retroactive  effect ;  therefore  the  petitioner 
had  no  claim  urtder  the  statute,  since  his  conviction  was  not 
"improper." 


PLEADINO  AND  PRACTICB. 

In  Boardman  v.  Creightan^  44  Atl.  121,  an  action  was 
brought  by  a  widow  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  had 
DMtaratiM  been  killed  by  a  fidl  of  rock  while  working  in  the 
for  NnogMct  defendants'  quarry.  The  declaration  alle^d  that 
the  plaintiff  "  was  then  and  there  employed  and  was  lawfully 
at  work  in  the  said  defendants'  quarry  by  the  license  and  per- 
mission of  said  defendants  and  at  their  request."  The  lower 
court  sustained  a  demurrer  to  the  declaration,  which  ruling 
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PLEADING  AND  PRACTICB  (Continued). 

was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  on  the  ground 
that  the  declaration  did  not  allege  under  what  circumstances 
the  decedent  was  in  the  quarry  and  what  his  relation  was  to 
the  defendants ;  whether  he  was  the  defendants'  servant  or  the 
servant  of  an  independent  contractor,  or  a  mere  licencee,  since 
a  different  degree  of  care  would  be  demanded  of  the  defend- 
ants in  each  case. 


STATUTES. 

The  Washington  Code  (1881,  §  812)  provided  that  the  rape 
of  a  child  under  12  years  of  age  should  be  punishable  by  life 

Convictioa     imprisonment   or  less,  in   the  discretion   of  the 
undmr        court.     In  1 886  the  age  of  consent  was  raised 

Stauitc,^-  ^^^^  12  to  i6  years.  In  1893  ^^^  petitioner 
coBstitotioiiai  ravished  a  child  under  the  age  of  16  years,  and 

Amendment  subsequently  the  amendment  of  1 886  was  held  un- 
constitutional for  the  reason  that  its  object  was  not  expressed 
in  the  title.  The  petitioner  applied  for  a  writ  oi  habeas  carpus 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  sentenced  and  imprisoned  under  an 
invalid  law.  Held,  affirming  a  judgment  denying  the  writ, 
that  the  mere  fact  that  the  amendment  was  void  did  not  render 
void  the  act  of  1881  defining  the  crime  and  fixing  the  punish- 
ment, which  had  never  been  ousted  by  the  unconstitutional 
amendment;  therefore  the  criminal  court  had  jurisdiction,  and 
the  regularity  of  its  sentence  could  not  be  collaterally  attacked 
on  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus:  In  re  Nolan,  58  Pac. 
(Wash.)  222. 


WILLS. 

The  testator  bequeathed  ^500  apiece  "to  the  children  of  Dr. 
James  B.  Strafford."  It  appeared  that  the  testator  left  a 
OcsiEiuitioavf  ^''o^'^^'**  Joseph  B.  Strafford,  who  was  a  physician, 

Lecatcc,  and  a  nephew,  James  B.  Strafford,  who  was  not. 
Lateat  Am-    Since  the  difficulty  arose  only  from  the  description 

bifiiity  ^j-  ^^  legatee,  the  court  decided  that  this  was  a 
case  of  a  latent  ambiguity,  and  admitted  parol  evidence  to  show 
that  James  B.  Strafford,  while  not  a  doctor,  had  once  been  a 
clerk  in  a  drug  store,  and  was  commonly  known  among  his 
associates  as  "  Dr.'*  or  **  Doc."  Upon  this  evidence  the  court 
decided  that  the  intent  of  the  testator  was  clear,  and  awarded 
the  legacies  to  the  children  of  James  B.  Strafford  :  Atterbury 
V.  Strafford,  44  Atl.  (N.  J.)  160. 
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Nbgligbncb;  Widow's  Right  op  Action  por  Husband's 
Death.  Adam  v.  N,  P.  J^.  R,,  95  Fed.  (Wssh.)  938,  (1899). 
This  wss  an  action  for  damsges,  brought  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  widow  of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  through 
the  negligence  of  the  defendant  company.  The  action  was  based 
upon  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Washington,  of  which  state  de- 
ceased was  a  resident,  corresponding  to  Lord  Campbell's  Act  in 
England.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  deceased  was  riding  upon  a 
<«  pass  "  which  purported  to  release  the  defendant  from  all  liability 
for  injury.  The  court  did  not  decide  whether  the  deceased  could 
768 
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sign  away  his  right  of  action  in  this  way,  holding  the  plain  tiffs 
right  of  action  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  the  deceased 
might  have  had  if  he  had  survived.  The  plaintiff  wassuing  for  the  loss 
of  '*  the  support,  protection,  society  and  comfort "  of  the  deceased ; 
the  deceased's  action — if  he  had  survived — would  have  been  for 
the  breach  of  the  implied  contract  of  safe  carriage.  This  right  of 
the  plaintiff  the  court  held  could  not  be  signed  away  by  the  de- 
ceased ;  she  had  been  no  party  to  the  contract  and  had  not  author- 
ized the  deceased  to  act  as  her  agent.  Accordingly,  judgment  was 
given  for  the  plaintiff. 

llie  view  that  the  widow's  right  of  action  is  distinct  in  its  na- 
ture, is  laid  down  in  almost  all  the  courts.  The  United  States 
Court  adopted  this  view,  in  Martinis  Administrator  v.  B.  &*  O.  R. 
i?.,  151  U.  S.  673  (696),  decided  in  1893 ;  also  in  Hie  Oregon,  73 
Fed.  850(1896).  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, /T^rfi- 
derson  v.  P.  R.  R.,  $1  Pa.  315,  (1863),  and  the  majority  of 
the  states  have  given  this  interpretation  to  the  statutes.  But  there 
is  a  great  conflict  of  decisions  upon  the  point,  whether  the  right  of 
acrion  is  entirely  separate ;  that  is,  can  the  widow  proceed  under  a 
new  right  and  secure  damage  whether  the  husband's  right  was 
or  was  not  enforceable  ?  The  decision  in  this  case  would  appear 
to  give  her  that  right. 

The  Massachusetts  courts  make  it  an  entirely  independent  right 
of  action,  not  only  enforceable  when  the  husband's  right  might  be 
barred:  Dcy/e  v.  Fitchlmrg  R,  R,,  162  Mass.  70  (1894);  but 
allow  an  action,  by  the  personal  representative,  to  recover  damages 
suffered  by  the  deceased  in  his  life-time,  and  an  action,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow,  to  proceed  at  the  same  time  upon  these  inde- 
pendent grounds  and  for  different  purposes. 

Bowes  y.  Boston,  155  Mass.  349  (1892).  In  that  state,  there 
is  a  statute  providing  that  "if  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  a 
corporation  operating  a  railroad,  etc.,  the  life  of  a  passenger  is  lost, 
the  corporation  shall  be  punished:  Pub.  Stat.  C.  112,  §  212. 
Under  this  act,  the  court  holds  this  a  penalty  for  a  penal  offence, 
paid  to  the  next  of  kin  instead  of  to  the  state :  and  as  such  entirely 
distinct  from  any  right  accruing  to  the  injured  party. 

The  New  York  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  widow's  statutory  right 
is  of  so  distinct  a  nature  from  the  injured  party's,  that  she  may 
maintain  an  action  under  the  statute  after  his  death,  although  he 
has  previously  recovered  for  assault  and  battery:  Schlichting  v. 
Wintjeny  25  Hun,  626  (1881).  But  in  a  previous  case,  the  court 
declared  that  a  widow  could  not  maintain  two  separate  actions  as 
she  can  in  Massachusetts,  because  the  New  York  statute  did  not 
continue  the  personal  action  after  death. 

The  English  courts  seem  to  hold  this  doctrine,  also :  In  Leggott 
v.  C  N,  Ry.  Co.,  I  Q.  B.  D.  600  (1876),  it  was  held  that  the 
mdow  who  has  sued  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  and  recovered, 
could,  at  a  later  date,  bring  suit  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate.  So 
entirely  distinct  did  they  consider  the  two  actions  that  the  defend- 
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ant  company  was  not  estopped  from  denying  matters  of  fMsX  found 
in  the  previous  case. 

Tbere  b  a  Kansas  case  reported  (53  Pm^  R.  461,  1898)9  which 
exactly  agrees  with  the  decision  in  Adams  r.  iP.  iP.,  laying  down 
the  same  doctrine  of  an  independent  action. 

The  mle  is  different  in  otb^  states.  In  Indiana,  the  court  hi^ds 
that  the  statoe  OKrely  continues  the  common  law  action;  and  a 
recorery  by  the  injured  party  is  a  bar  to  any  sofaieqnQnt  proceeding: 
Hecki  ▼.  O.  ^  M.^  132  Ind.  508  (1892).  In  Fennqrl^ania  dK 
court  adopts  the  idea  that  thecaose  of  action  is  separate,  bot  the 
right  never  accrues  unless  (i)  the  party  dies  of  his  injuries,  and 
(s)  the  deceased  never  commenced  any  action  during  his  life-time : 
Taylor's  Esiaie^  179  Pa.  254  (1897).  The  doctrine  is  that  the 
cause  of  action  merges  entirely  in  the  survivor.  If  he  compounds  it 
or  brings  a  suit  to  a  finish^  no  further  remedy  can  be  had  under  the 
statute.  If  he  commences  the  suit,  and  dies  before  any  conclusion, 
the  statute  prevents  the  suit  from  abating.  If  he  dies  and  has 
made  no  attempt  to  sue,  then  an  entirely  *  *  new  remedy ' '  springs  into 
existence  by  section  19  of  the  Act  of  185 1.  But,  as  Green,  J.,  said 
in  fft7/y.  P,  R.  R.,  178  Pi.  223  (1896),  "it  cannot  be  argoed 
that  it  was  the  intention  to  ^y^  one  right  of  action  to  the  party 
injured,  and  another  and  independent  right  of  action  for  the  same 
injury  to  the  widow."  The  Act  of  1855  does  not  create  any  new 
and  independent  right,  either.  It  merely  extends  the  number  g^  per- 
sons who  may  sue.  The  idea  that  no  separate  action  accrues  is  laid 
down  in  Taylor's  Estate  {supra).  There,  a  guardian  was  prevented 
from  suing  under  the  statute,  because  the  deceased  had  conunenced 
suit  and,  after  her  death,  her  administrators  had  made  a  compro- 
mise with  the  railroad  who  were  the  defendant.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  death  of  the  party  gives  the  widow  under  the 
X9th  section  of  the  Act  of  1851,  a  new  cause  of  action.  In  Gross 
V.  Traction  Co,^  180  Pa.  99  (1887),  the  plaintiff  married  the  de- 
ceased after  his  injury  was  sustained :  at  the  trial,  she  was  allowed 
to  recover  because  the  cause  of  action  was  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, not  the  injury.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  doc- 
trine of  a  separate  cause  of  action  is  only  important  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  giving  a  new  measure  for  damages,  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  pecuniary  advantage:  SAuatzv.  R,  R,^  160  P^  602  (1894); 
but  we  feel  sure  that  no  widow  can  recover  where  her  husband,  had 
he  survived,  could  not  have  recovered. 


Corporations;  Ultra  Vires;  Power  of  a  Corporation  to 
Hold  Stock  in  Another  Corporation.  It  has  been  recently 
decided  in  the  case  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Coruord^  N.  H.^ 
V.  Hawkins  (May  15,  1899),  19  Supreme  Court  Reporter  (U.  S.), 
739,  that  a  national  bank  which  purchased  and  held  as  an  invest- 
ment certain  shares  of  stock  in  a  second  national  bank,  and  re- 
ceived dividends  thereon,  is  not  thereby  estopped  to  plead  the  un- 
lawfulness of  its  action  in  defence  to  a  suit  by  the  receiver  of  the 
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second  bank  after  its  insolvency  to  collect  an  assessment  made  on 
the  shareholders  by  the  comptroller.  The  questions  which  seem  to 
be  presented  by  this  case  are  twofold:  x.  Can  a  corporation  ac- 
quire and  hold  the  stock  of  another  corporation  as  an  investment  ? 
2.  Supposing  that  it  cannot,  the  question  presents  itself,  can  a  cor- 
poration, having  purchased  such  stock  of  another  corporation,  be 
estopped  to  deny  its  liability  as  an  appaxent  stockholder  after  it  has 
received  the  benefits  accruing  from  such  holding  ? 

The  modern  English  and  American  doctrines  on  the  first  ques- 
tion may  be  briefly  stated,  as  follows :  That  a  corporation  has  no 
power  to  acquire  and  hold  stock  in  another  corporation  unless  such 
power  is  expressly  conferred,  or  unless  the  investing  in  the  stock  of 
another  corporation  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  business  for 
which  it  was  created.  This  rule  is  well  settled  and  admits  of  little 
or  no  discussion.  In  the  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Shiras  in  this  case  he 
refers  briefly  to  Section  5136  of  the  Re^dsed  Statutes,  in  iriiich  the 
powers  of  a  national  bank  are  set  forth  and  among  whidi  the  power  to 
hold  stock  in  another  national  bank,  or,  in  (act,  any  odier  corporation 
of  any  description  is  not  included.  In  construing  this  section  he 
refers  to  the  case  of  the  First  NtOumal  Bank  of  Charlotte  v. 
National  Exchange  Bank  of  Baliimore^  9a  U.  S.  xaa  (XS75),  ^ 
which  it  was  said  that  ''dealing  in  stocks  is  not  expressly  pro- 
hibited, but  such  prohibition  is  implied  from  the  fisdlure  to  grant 
die  power."  Tliis  interpretation  had  been  previously  dedd^  in 
this  court :  Pearce  v.  Mad.  6*  Ind,  JR.  i?.,  sx  How.  442  (1858)  ; 
Bank  0/  Augusta  v.  Earle,  xj  Pet.  587  (X839) ;  Perrine  v.  Ches. 
6*  Del.  Canal  Co,,  9  How.  184  (1850). 

It  being  admitted,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  this  construc- 
tion is  correct,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  subscription  by  the 
plaintiff  bank  to  the  stock  of  the  insolvent  bank  was  prohibited  by 
the  act  of  incorporation,  if  not  expressly,  at  least  by  implication, 
and  was  void.  The  argument  advanced  by  Bo3mton,  J.,  in  Frank* 
tin  Bank  v.  Commercial  Bank,  36  Ohio  St.  355  (i88x),  seems 
conclusive.  He  continues,  after  stating  the  general  rule,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Were  this  not  so,  one  corporation  by  buying  up  the  ma- 
jority of  the  shares  of  another  corporation  could  take  Uie  entire 
management  of  its  business,  however  foreign  such  business  might  be 
to  that  which  the  corporation  so  purchasing  said  shares  was  created 
to  carry  one.  A  banking  corporation  could  become  die  operator  of 
a  railroad  or  carry  on  the  business  of  manufacturing,  and  any 
other  corporation  could  engage  in  banking  by  obtaining  control  of 
the  bank's  stock. ' '  Thus  it  might  be  enabled  to  engage  exclusively 
in  a  business  entirely  foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created.  It  might  destroy  all  competition  by  destroying  its  rivals 
and  wiping  them  out  of  existence.  On  this  question  the  court  was 
certainly  correct  in  deciding  such  purchase  ultra  vires. 

The  second  part  of  the  decision  is  that  a  corporation,  having 
committed  such  unlawful  act  and  reaped  its  rewards,  can,  when 
asked  to  assume  a  liability  which  it  is  only  fair  it  should  be  pre- 
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sained  to  have  accepted  as  indispensable  to  its  holding,  set  op  as  a 
defence  to  a  suit  to  enforce  such  liability  the  mUra  tnres  of  its  ac- 
quisition. 

It  has  been  recently  decided  that,  ss  inddental  to  the  power  to 
loan  money  on  peisonal  security,  a  bank  may,  in  the  ustal  course 
of  its  business,  accept  stock  of  another  corporation  as  collaterd 
security,  and  by  an  enforcement  of  its  rights  as  pledgee  it  may  be- 
come the  owner  of  the  collateral  and  be  subject  to  liability  as  other 
stockholders:  Bank  r.  Ketmedy^  167  U.  S.  362  (1896). 
Now  if  diis  case  be  correctly  decided  it  is  hard  to  dLitinguish  be- 
tween it  and  the  case  under  discussion.  If,  as  has  been  said,  a 
corporation  may  be  held  liable  when  it  acquires  stock  in  the  usual 
oouise  of  its  bininess,  why  should  it  not  be  held  liable  when  it  ac- 
quires it  by  a  voluntary  act  on  its  part  ?  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  ultra  vires  of  such  act,  but  should  it  be  allowed  to 
set  this  up  as  a  defence  when  it  has  reaped  for  years  the  fruits  of 
such  illegal  act  ?  May  a  person  accept  all  the  profits  and  escape  all 
the  liabilities  for  loss?  It  would  seem  that  such  ought  not  to  be 
the  rule,  and  this  view  was  taken  by  Mr.  Justice  Strong  in  Natumal 
Bank  V.  Case^  99  U.  S.  628  (1878),  in  which  case  he  says: 
^' There  is  nothing  in  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  appellant  that 
the  bank  was  not  authorized  to  make  a  loan  with  the  stock  of  an- 
other bank  pledged  as  collateral  security.  That  is  an  ordinary 
mode  of  loaning,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of  tl^ 
National  Banking  Act  that  prohibits  it.  But  even  if  there  were, 
the  lendor  could  not  set  up  its  own  violation  of  the  law  to  escape 
the  responsibility  resulting  from  its  illegal  action."  This,  though 
a  dictum,  was  followed  in  effect  in  the  case  of  the  Citizens'  State 
Bank  v.  Hawkins^  71  Fed.  369  (1896). 

In  Steam  Nav,  Co,  v.  Weed,  17  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  378  (1855),  the 
court,  after  examining  a  number  of  authorities,  concludes  the  opinion 
thus :  "It  ill  becomes  the  defendant  to  borrow  from  the  plaintiff 
for  a  single  day  a  sum  of  money  to  relieve  their  immediate  necessi- 
ties and  then  to  turn  around  and  say :  'I  will  not  return  this  money 
because  you  had  no  power  by  your  charter  to  loan  it.'  " 

So,  also,  was  it  held  in  Wright  v.  Antwerp  Pipe  Line,  loi  Pa. 
S04  (1884),  where  a  corporation,  although  prohibited  by  its 
charter,  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  stock  in  another 
corporation,  and  the  contract  was  executed  by  the  delivery  of  the 
stock  that  it  may  not  plead  in  defence  to  a  suit  on  a  promissory 
note  given  in  payment  for  the  price  of  the  stock,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  purchaser  for  value,  that  the  contract  was  ultra  vires. 

The  cases  above  cited  are  only  a  few  of  many  which  hold  that 
the  defence  of  ultra  vires  by  a  corporation,  which  has  recovered  the 
profits  of  the  transaction,  is  insufficient  and  will  not  be  supported. 
And  this  view  is  certainly  the  more  equitable  and,  in  common 
justice,  the  only  just  conclusion  which  can  be  reached,  and  it  is 
submitted  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  re- 
versing the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  (avor  of 
the  receiver  of  the  insolvent  bank  was  erroneous. 
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Evidence  ;  Oral  Agrbbmbnt  Varyinc  Contract  or  Endorse- 
ment :  Bank  of  Waskingion  v.  Ftrguson^  S9  ^- Y*  Suppl.  This  case 
is  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of  decisions  upon  this  question.  In 
spite  of  some  conflict,  the  geneial  principle  seems  to  be  that  the  con- 
tract of  endorsement  may  not  be  varied  by  parol.  Here  Ferguson 
was  the  last  endorser  upon  two  promissory  notes,  drawn  by  the 
Arkell  Company,  and  by  it  endorsed.  The  notes  were  also  en- 
dorsed by  W.  J.  &  J.  Arkell.  Defendant  had  the  notes  discounted 
by  the  plaintiff  bank,  of  which  he  was  vice-president.  The  pro- 
ceeds were  credited  to  his  use  and  were  utilized  by  him,  part  only 
being  handed  to  Arkell  Company.  Ferguson's  main  defence  to 
the  action  was  that  he  was  accommodation  endorser,  and  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  endorKment,  it  was  orally  agreed  that  he  should 
be  liable  only  for  the  balance  of  the  amount  named  in  the  notes 
after  certain  collaterals  had  been  applied  and  all  remedies  against 
the  maker  exhausted.  In  refusing  to  allow  the  defence,  the  court 
said :  ''The  defence  pleaded  is  inherently  bad.  The  defendant's 
accommodation  endorsement  was  a  written  contract  to  which  the 
law  has  given  a  definite  character.  ...  He  now  pleads  that 
the  written  agreement  was  not  the  real  agreement.  .  .  .  Thus  he 
distinctly  seeks  to  qualify  his  written  obligation.  Parol  evidence, 
tending  in  this  direction,  is  as  clearly  inadmissible  in  a  contract  of 
endorsement,  accommodation  or  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  written  agreement." 

The  decision  in  the  Susquehanna  Bridge  Company  v.  Evans^  4 
Wash.  (U.  S.  C.  C),  480  (1829),  went  the  other  way  in  a  similar 
state  of  facts.  Mr.  Justice  Washington  allowed  an  endorser  to  show 
a  parol  agreement  that  the  endorsees  should  charge  the  maker,  on  the 
ground  that  *'  the  reasons  which  forbid  the  admission  of  parol  evi- 
dence to  alter  or  explain  written  instruments  do  not  apply  to  those 
contracts  implied  by  operation  of  law,  such  as  that  which  the  law 
implies  in  respect  to  the  endoisement  of  a  note."  In  Dale  v. 
Gear,  38  Conn.  486,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  **  the  contract 
of  endorsement  is  implied  by  law  as  clearly  and  as  perfectly  from 
the  blank  endorsement  of  a  negotiable  note  as  if  written  out  in 
full  when  endorsed.  And  if,  as  between  the  original  parties,  there 
is  any  equity  existing  dehors  the  instrument,  which  should  prevent 
the  endorsee  from  enforcing  the  contract,  it  must  be  set  up  as  an 
equity,  provable  in  equity,  to  bar  an  apparent  legal  liability. 
.  .  .  And  it  cannot  be  shown  because  Uie  rule  of  evidence  to 
which  we  allude  is  not  applicable. ' ' 

These  statements,  though  not  made  with  reference  to  the  Susque- 
hanna Bridge  case  (which  was  not  noticed),  are  quite  applicable, 
and  clearly  show  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Justice  Washington's  deci- 
sion. But  that  even  the  Connecticut  courts  themselves  have  not 
always  been  consistent  on  the  subject  is  evident  from  the  early  case 
of  Smith  V.  Barber,  i  Rort.  ^07,  where  the  court  distinctly  held 
an  opinion  contrary  to  the  decision  in  Dale  v.  Gear, 

It  seems  quite  a  favorite  statement  with  the  text-book  writers 
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to  declare  that  the  law  of  Ftennsylvania  espcdtJly  b  aoomalooi  and 
oot  of  accord  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  coantrj  upon  this  ques- 
tion. They  dte  various  cases  in  support  of  their  propositions,  but 
there  are  three  in  particular  upon  which  nearly  aU  unite :  NsH  ▼. 
£fy^  5  S.  &  R.  363 ;  Patterson  r.  Todd,  18  Fk.  426,  and  Ross  r. 
Esfey,  66  Pa.  481.  Upon  a  close  examination  of  these  cases, 
howerer,  they  do  not  lend  that  degree  of  support  to  the  statement 
which  one  might  reasonably  expect  from  their  popularity  with  those 
who  cite  them. 

In  Hill  V.  Efy  the  defendant  purchased  coffee  of  the  plaintiff, 
giving  in  payment  the  notes  of  a  third  person  upon  express  agree- 
ment that  no  liability  should  attach  to  the  defendant  The  notes 
were  handed  to  {daintiff  without  endorsement,  but  he  was  after- 
wards induced  to  endorse  the  notes,  the  plaintiff  saying  he  wished 
it  merely  for  convenience  in  collection.  The  court  admitted  evi- 
dence of  this  agreement,  but  only  upon  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff 
was  guilty  of  fraud  in  obtaining  or  using  the  endorsement.  It  was 
said  that,  as  this  parol  evidence  would  be  received  in  chancery  to 
reach  the  fraud,  it  would  also  (on  account  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Pennsylvania  courts)  be  received  in  their  courts  of  law.  It  was 
expcessly  stated  that  the  evidence  was  not  received  to  contradict 
the  written  agreement. 

In  Patterson  v.  Todd  a  note  was  endorsed  by  the  payee  when 
overdue,  and  the  main  question  was  whether  there  should  have  been 
subsequent  demand  and  notice.  The  court  decided  that  demand 
and  notice,  within  a  reasonable  time,  were  necessary.  Incidentally, 
it  not  being  necessary  for  the  decision  of  the  case,  the  court  said 
that  the  defendant  might  ^ow,  by  parol  evidence,  that  he  said  be 
would  not  warrant  the  notes.  But  this  was  a  mere  dictum,  possibly 
thrown  off  by  the  court  in  an  unguarded  moment.  The  quesdoo 
was  not  directly  raised  by  the  facts,  nor  was  it  argued  by  counsel. 
And  whatever  respect  we  may  feel  for  the  court,  it  is  impcKtant  not 
to  attach  too  much  weight  to  chance  sayings  such  as  this. 

In  the  third  Pennsylvania  case,  Ross  v.  Espey,  the  court  allowed 
the  second  endorser  in  an  action  against  him  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  note,  by  the  third  endorser,  who  had  paid  the  note,  to  show 
that  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  two  endoTsers,  that  in  case 
of  iulnre  by  the  maker  to  pay  they  should  be  jointly  liable.  The 
&cts  were  almost  identical  with  those  in  Philipps  v.  Preston,  5 
Howard,  278,  and  the  decision  was  the  same.  But  neither  of  these 
cases  affirms  the  proposition  that  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to 
vary  the  endorsement.  There  was  no  pretense  of  grounding  the 
suit  upon  the  notes  or  the  endorsements  upon  them.  Both  actions 
were  groimded  upon  the  collateral  agreement,  /.  ^.,  that  they  should 
be  jointly  liable.  This  was  a  good  parol  contract,  the  considerati<m 
upon  each  side  being  the  promise  emanating  from  the  other  side, 
llie  evidence,  being  offered  only  to  prove  this  separate  parol  con- 
tract, was  of  as  high  a  character  as  Uie  law  demands  in  such  cases 
and  was  rightly  admitted. 
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A  few  of  the  principal  diflenting  cases  have  been  briefly  dis- 
cussed. In  affirmance  of  the  principle  there  are  very  many  cases, 
all  embodying  facts  and  decisions  so  nearly  identical,  that  the  men- 
tion of  a  few  will  suffice  for  all. 

Wright  y,  Morse^  9  Gray,  337.  Iteol  evidence  is  inadmissible 
even  between  the  original  parties  to  a  note  to  show  that  a  person, 
whose  name  is  signed  upon  the  back  of  a  note,  signed  it  as  guar- 
antor or  upon  a  condition  not  performed. 

Bigilaw  V.  CoUm^  13  Gray,  309.  One  who  puts  his  name  before 
delivery  on  the  back  of  a  promissory  note,  payable  to  maker  or 
order  and  endorsed  by  maker,  is  an  enidorKr  aiid  not  a  joint  maker, 
and  his  liability  cannot  be  varied  by  parol  evidence. 

Bank  of  U.  S.  v.  J}unn,  6  Peters,  $1.  The  defendant  was  iM>t 
allowed  to  show  an  agreement  that  he  should  not  be  liable  upon  bis 
endorsement. 

SfiecA/  V.  Ifmoardf  r6  Wallace,  564.  The  court  would  not 
allow  evidence  of  an  agreement  that  pajrment  should  be  demanded 
in  a  certain  place.  It  was  only  through  accident  that  the  agree- 
ment was  not  written.  But  it  could  not  be  shown,  because  it 
tended  to  vary  the  absolute  terms  of  the  written  contract. 

These  are  typical  of  the  great  number  of  cases  again  and  again 
affirming  the  point  until  Arsons  feels  justified  in  saying  .  .  . 
'Mt  is  a  firmly-established  principle  that  parol  evidence  of  an  oral 
agreement  alleged  to  have  been  made  at  the  time  of  drawing,  mak- 
ing or  endorsing  a  bill  or  note  cannot  be  permitted  to  vary, 
qualify,  contradict,  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  absolute  terms  of 
the  written  contract." 
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It  has  become  costomary  for  peiaons  living  inone  jnriadictioQ  to 
airail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  association  conferred  by  the 
eoqwiation  laws  of  some  oAer.  Indeed,  the  states  of  the  Union 
may  be  divided  roq|^y  into  classes  with  reference  to  the  policy 
manifested  by  their  legislation  dealing  with  corporate  organisation. 
Some  of  the  states  (as  for  eiample,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  West 
Virginia)  are  well  known  as  states  which  invite  die  organization 
under  their  laws  of  corporations  whose  promoters  intend  to  do 
business  in  jorisdictions  other  than  that  in  which  the  charter  is 
granted.  Every  day  experience  teaches  a  practicing  lawyer  the 
importance  of  having  at  hand  the  means  of  obtaining  reliable 
information  about  the  corporation  laws  of  states  other  thu  hisown. 
The  compilers  of  the  volumes  under  examination  have  undertaken 
to  supply  this  want  The  result  is  that  their  publishers  are  able  to 
olTer  to  the  profession  an  extremely  useful  compilation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  genend  corporation  statutes  of  the  several  states,  the 
editoiB  have  included  in  their  work  the  provisions  of  state  constitn- 
tiona  and  statutory  enactments  bearingupon  receiverships,  proceed- 
ings in  quo  warramHf,  status  of  daims  for  wages,  fectory  and  police 
r^ulations,  taxation,  procedure  in  actions  by  and  against  corpom- 
tions  and  trusts  and  combinations  for  the  regulation  of  trade.  The 
editors  have  wisely  refrained  from  attempting  to  frame  compendious 
statements  of  the  effect  of  statutes  and  have,  instead,  followed  the 
safer  plan  of  giving  to  the  reader  the  language  of  the  statutes 
themselves.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  statutes  ap|^- 
cable  exclusively  to  special  classes  of  corporations.  It  was  proba- 
bly found  impossible  to  include  all  this  matter.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  aihnitted  that  the  omission  of  such  statutory  provisions 
has  tended  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  book  of  reference. 
Hiis  is,  perhaps,  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
tion, for  in  that  state  the  general  treatment  of  corporations  is  frag- 
mentary and  unsatisfectory,  and  many  of  the  most  important  acts 
are  those  which  relate  exclusively  to  certain  of  the  more  impcvtant 
clstmn  of  bodies  corporate.  The  notes  of  decisions  in  construction 
of  statutes  are  most  useful.  The  reviewer  has  satisfectorily  tested 
the  accuracy  of  them  in  a  number  of  tjrpical  instances.  An  index 
to  the  legislation  of  each  state  follows  immediately  after  the  statutes 
themselves.  By  an  ingenious  device,  consisting  of  a  page  of  heavy, 
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colored  paper  before  and  after  the  portions  of  the  work  devoted  to 
each  state,  the  several  portions  are  separated  one  from  another  and 
the  entire  woik  has  the  effect  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  bound 
together  in  volumes,  an  arrangement  which  greatly  fiMrilitates 
the  kbor  of  reference.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doabt 
that  this  collection  of  statutes  will  become  very  popular  with  the 
profession. 

G.  W.  P. 


MONOPOUBS   AND  THE  PEOPLE.      By    ChARLES   WhiTING    BaKEE, 

C.  E.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1899. 

The  problems  presented  by  the  formation  of  great  combinations 
of  capital,  commonly  designated  as  trusts,  are  among*  the  foremost 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  at  the  present  time.  The  possibility,  and 
even  probability,  that  the  control  of  trusts  may  become  an  important 
political  question  in  the  near  future,  makes  any  book  which  deals 
with  the  question  in  a  practical,  common-sense  manner,  from  an 
impartial  point  of  view,  very  welcome. 

Such  a  book  is '  'Monopolies  and  the  People, ' '  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Baker. 
This  work  was  first  published  ten  years  ago.  The  present  edition 
(the  third)  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  a  number  of  chapters 
added  under  the  general  title  of  "  A  Decade  of  Progress  toward  the 
Death  of  Competition."  These  closing  chapters  bring  the  statistics 
and  history  of  the  trust  movement  down  to  the  present  year. 

The  first  portion  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  a  brief,  but  remarka- 
bly clear  statement  of  the  arguments  usually  advanced  for  and 
against  the  substitution  of  some  form  of  combination  for  the  former 
system  of  industry  based  on  free  competition.  Then  follows  a 
description  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  monopolies  in 
the  several  great  branches  of  commerce ;  e.  g,^  in  minend  wealth, 
in  transportation,  in  trade,  and  in  the  labor  market.  The  chapter 
on  the  latter  subject  is  of  especial  interest  because  in  it  Mr.  Baker 
points  out  what  is  seldom  realized:  the  tendency  towards  the 
elimination  of  competition  among  wage-earners  in  many  branches  of 
trade.  But  we  feel  that  the  author  has  overestimated  the  strength 
of  the  trade  unions,  as  for  instance  where,  in  speaking  of  the  Bur- 
lington R.  R.  strike  of  1888,  he  claims  that  the  engineers  might 
have  secured  their  demands  and  more,  and  only  refrained  from  so 
doing  because  of  their  good  sense  and  honesty. 

In  his  closing  chapters  the  writer  sets  forth  briefly  the  remedies 
for  the  difficulties  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  He 
realizes  that  the  era  of  free  competition  has  past,  and  that  combina- 
tions are  an  inevitable  outcome  of  present  economic  conditions. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  trusts  have  come  to  stay,  he  points  out  how 
he  would  endeavor  to  secure  the  benefits  of  them  to  the  consumer. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  advocates  not  the  prohibition  of  railroad 
'Spooling,"  but  regulation  of  the  railroads  by  the  state  by  means 
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of  government  directors  on  their  boards.  Again,  in  the  caae  of 
municipal  monopolies,  he  recommends  that  the  cities  shonld  nnder- 
take  the..operation  of  S!ich.fMUX  public  corpoiations  as  gas  worka 
and  street  railways. 

As  to  trusts  in  general,  Mr.  Baker  believes  du^  many  of  tfieir 
harmful  results  could  be  obviated  bj  (i)  the  securing  of  kgislatiaik 
which  would  plaibe  the  granting  of  charters  to  them  in  die  hands  of 
Congress,  and  not  in  the  slates;  (2)  the  adoption  of  a  system  by 
which  the  accounts  of  all  trusts  should  be  made  public ;  and  the 
placing  of  government  diiectors  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
people  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  aU  tiiBts. 

While  we  cannot  agree  with  the  advisability  of  adopting  certain 
of  these  remedies,  still  they  are  as  the  suggestions  of  a  practical 
business  man  worthy  of  earnest  thought. 

Mr.  Baker's  book  is  not  a  legal  d^ussion  of  the  subject.  The 
question  of  modem  trusts  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
business  man  and  student  of  economics,  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  lawyer.  However,  to  any  student  of  public  afiairs,  it  is  a  work 
full  of  valuable  material  and  helpful  suggestion. 

R.D.J. 


Review  of  the  CoNsnTunoN  of  ths  United  Statbs.  By 
W.  G.  BuLUTT.  Cindnnati:  The  Robert  Ckrke  Company. 
1S99. 

Such  a  small  treatise  attempting  to  go  into  principles,  already  so 
voluminously  treated  by  so  many  eminent  men,  seems  to  us  at  first 
blush  a  rather  bold,  and,  perhaps,  unsuccessful  efibrt.  Such  waa 
our  first  impression  until  we  had  given  Mr.  Bullitt's  work  a  nune 
thorough  inspection,  and  noted,  with  some  surprise,  the  amount  of 
truly  schoterly  work  and  research  he  had  managed  to  condense  inta 
one  sitaall  volume. 

The  pivotal  point  upon  which  this  woik  swings  and  which  its 
author  so  fondly  defends  in  the  face  of  a  continually  decreasing 
belief  among  younger  members  of  the  bar,  is  a  power  inherent  in 
iht  people  and  the  duty  of  the  states  to  watch  their  rights  closely 
and  prevent  a  gradual  absorption  of  powers  where  only  certain  ones 
are  delegated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

To  fully  sustain  this  point,  and  right  successfully  is  it  done,  the 
author  finds  it  necessary  to  trace  certain  principles  found  in  oar 
present  government  from  their  earliest  infimcy  among  our  Aq|^ 
Saxon  ancestors. 

Skillfully  and  rapidly  he  depicts  the  representative  theory  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  fitmily,  husband  representing  all  its  members  in  the 
different  gemots  or  gatherings,  then  down  through  English  history 
until  our  own  Articles  of  Confederation  are  drawn  up  and  adopted. 
Here  again  our  attention  is  forcibly  called  to  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple in  that  clause  so  familiar  to  us  all,  "  each  state  retains  its'sover- 
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^^^Yt  freedom  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction 
and  right  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  Later  we  are  reminded 
that  the  object  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  is  to  amend  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  ;  "  not  to  do  away  with  the  old  law,  but 
to  amend  it  so  as  to  make  it  meet  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  the 
government.'* 

This  argument,  historically  produced  up  to  this  point,  holds  us 
by  its  precise  neatness  and  overwhelming  truth.  From  here  the 
author  plunges  into  the  Constitution,  and,  seizing  upon  certain  de- 
cisions, acts  and  precedents,  shows  us  just  how  and  where  this  re- 
serve power  left  in  the  states  has  htca  curtailed  and  intrenched 
upon.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  his  criticism  of  the  case  of /« 
re  Neagle^  where,  in  speaking  of  the  President's  right  to  protect 
Justice  Field  when  in  the  Sute  of  California,  he  says :  <<  The 
claim  that  Neagle  was  obeying  orders  of  the  President  in  going 
with  Justice  Field  to  protect  him,  concedes  that  he  was  in  the  act 
of  violating  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  requires  the 
United  Sutes  to  guarantee  to  the  states  republican  forms  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  exercise  of  ihtii  police  fiawer,^* 

Another  topic  in  this  work,  which  lack  of  space  does  not  permit 
us  to  treat  more  fully,  is  its  discussion  of  prohibition  against  admit- 
ting states  remotely  separated  from  the  union,  the  prohibition 
against  buying  or  selling  the  sovereign  title  to  territory  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

It  is,  however,  with  unusual  force  of  argument  and  clear  diction 
that  an  attack  is  justly  made  upon  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  now 
so  firmly  imbedded  in  our  Constitution,  and  which,  although  we 
may  doubt  the  wisdom  of,  we  cannot  controvert.  The  arguments 
here,  as  elsewhere,  are  such  that  one,  firmly  opposed  to  tl^  asser- 
tion, can  find  no  flaw  in  the  reasoning. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  that  after  a  careful  study  of  the  recog- 
nized standard  works  on  the  Constitution  we  could  recommend  no 
work  better  adapted  than  Mr.  Bullitt's  for  the  broadening  and 
dilating  of  ideas  already  gained,  and  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
grasp  on  the  questions  it  considers.  T.  C*. 


FkRST  Steps  in  International  Law.     By  Sir  Sherston  Baker, 
Bart.     Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1899. 

The  recent  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  raised  many 
questions  of  international  law,  which,  owing  to  the  vast  commerce 
of  the  former  nation  were  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  people  of 
England  and  the  United  States  in  particular,  and  it  was  owing  to 
this  that  the  present  volume  was  given  to  the  public. 

The  author  in  his  preface  clearly  states  that  his  purpose  in  writ- 
ing was  to  present  '<a  manual  of  international  law,  written  in 
easy  language  and  not  too  large  a.  volume,  which  might  meet  with 
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the  aiqpfobfttioD  of  the  poblic  mod  lopplj  a  want  to  students.'*  We 
think  he  has  fully  attained  his  end.  There  aie^  indeed,  many 
works  on  international  law,  but  thej  are  designed  only  for  those 
who  are  well  versed  in  the  tebject,  and  are  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  who  don't  piopoae  lo  make  it  a  life-study.  To  the 
general  public^  and  even  lo  students,  intemationa]  law  has  but  a 
vague  significance.  Based  as  it  is  upon  ever-varying  cnstoais  and 
dusive  precedents,  the  average  person  has  great  difficulty  In  ascer- 
taining the  underlying  prindpks  of  this  great  system. 

Sir  Sherston  Baker  has  removed  all  this  difficulty  by  writii«  the 
present  volume.  While  its  pretentions  are  small  kod  its  author 
disavows  any  intention  lo  give  to  the  public  a  voluminous  woik, 
still  we  must  call  attention  to  the  vast  amount  of  learning  and  care- 
ful research  which  he  displays  in  its  make  up. 

The  book  opens  with  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  historical 
sketch  of  the  subject  wherein  the  laws  of  nations  are  traced  from 
their  earliest  beginnings  among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
through  eleven  distinct  periods  to  the  present  day. 

The  nature  and  sources  of  international  law  are  then  taken  up 
and  ably  discussed.  He  treats  of  in  turn  the  rights  of  nations, 
and  finally  details  the  usages  of  states  in  their  intercourse  with  one 
another.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  plain  and  con- 
dac  style,  and  in  the  appendix  is  inserted  a  digest  of  the  more  im- 
portant cases  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  look  for  the  authority 
for  statements  made  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

The  volume,  we  think,  is  very  meritorious,  and,  no  doubt,  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  general  public  and  to  students.  It  is, 
moreover,  gotten  up  in  fiist-claas  style,  being  well  indexed,  and 
should  prove  invaluable  as  a  book  of  rnuiy  reference  to  those  who 
are  but  rarely  engaged  in  dealing  with  international  questions. 

Jf.  H. 


A  Trustee's  Handbook.      By  Augustus  Peabody  Loring,  of 
the  Suffolk  Bar.     Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Company.     1S98. 

We  particularly  recommend  this  little  book  to  any  one  who  finds 
himself  called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  trustee.  So  far 
as  we  are  informed  it  is  the  only  complete  work  of  its  kind,  and* 
6ne  could  not  wish  for  a  clearer  or  more  concise  statement  of  the 
practical  rules  governing  the  relation  of  trustee  and  beneficiary. 
There  is  here  no  exhausHve  discussioii  of  legal  principles,  or  long 
citation  of  conflicting  decisions;  for  these  ^  reader  is  referred  to 
the  sundard  text>books  on  the  subject.  One  leading  and  illustra- 
tive case  is  cited  with  each  settled  principle  laid  down,  while  where 
decisions  are  in  conflict,  that  £u:t  is  noted,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
leading  decisions  on  each  side  are  mentioned.  Where  rules  are 
dependent  upon  statute,  a  brief  abstract  is  given  for  each  state ; 
the  general  application  of  the  work  is  thus  apparent.     It  is,  per- 
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haps,  not  too  nmch  to  say  that  the  book  contains  practically  every- 
thing a  trustee  is  ordinarily  required  to  know. 

T^e  general  practitioner  will  also  find  the  work  valuable  as  pre- 
senting in  a  few  pages  a  complete  working  outline  of  a  very  prac- 
tical subject     Ihere  is  a  very  complete  index  and  a  table  of  cases. 


Bryant's  Code  Pleading.      Second  Edition.     Boston:    Little, 
Brown  and  Company.     1899. 

This  work  will  doubtless  prove  invaluable  to  a  great  many  law- 
yers and  students  in  the  United  States  to-day,  for  twenty-seven 
states  and  territories  have  now  adopted  Code  Pleading.  New  York 
was  the  first,  we  believe,  to  do  this  and  about  one-half  of  the  states 
and  territories,  notably  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
followed  suit  at  a  later  date.  The  scope  of  the  work  and  its 
novelty  are  well  gleaned  from  the  author's  preface.  The  work 
contains  "  the  combination  of  a  condensed  summary  of  the  com- 
mon law  rules  of  pleading,  an  outline  of  the  equity  system  of  plead- 
ing and  a  general  statement  of  the  code  system  as  now  established 
by  statute  and  interpretation.  Add  to  this  a  chapter  on  the  civil 
law  system  of  pleading,  a  good  general  index  and  "  an  analytical 
index  of  the  code  provisions  relating  to  pleading  in  the  twenty- 
seven  code  states  and  territories,"  and  we  have  a  work  well 
worthy  of  the  author,  who  is  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Typographically  the  work  is  good  ;  the 
print  is  always  clear,  though  rather  fine  at  times. 

/.  M.  D, 

General  Digest,  American  and  English.    Vol.  VI.    New  Series. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Lawyers'  Co-operative  Publishing  Co.    1899. 

At  last  we  have  a  digest  where  not  only  are  gathered  the  digested 
decisions  from  all  American  courts,  federal  and  state,  and  interme- 
diate as  far  as  reported,  but  higher  courts  of  England  and  Canada, 
with  frequent  citations  from  leading  text-books. 

In  fact,  in  this  series  the  publishers  have  offered  us  works  com- 
plete in  every  way. 

While  regretting  that  lack  of  space  forbids  us  to  go  into  the 
merits  of  this  digest  more  elaborately,  we  can,  at  least,  heartily 
recommend  it  to  the  profession. 


Probate  Reports  Annotated,   Vol.  III.     By  Frank  S.   Rice. 
New  York:   Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.      1899. 

The  fact  that  during  every  generation  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
real  and  personal  property  of  seventy  millions  of  people  passes 
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under  tlie  absolute  control  of  tbe  prabftte  jurisdictioiis  of  dus 
country  is  sufficient  excuse  for  a  fiv  more  superior  publication  on 
this  subject  even  in  this  agi^  of  publications.  But  when  we  are 
aided  in  our  research  by  an  effort  like  Mr.  Rice's  we  feel  gxateful 
indeed.  Hiese  reports  have  condensed  work  which  many  precious 
hours  would  be  consumed  in  looking  up.  Even  in  this  19th  Cen- 
tury,  remarkable  for  condensed  material,  we  readily  find  place  for 
sodi  works. 


American  Practicx  Rsforts.     Vol.  I.    Edited  by  Chaslis  A. 
Ray,  LL.D.     Washington  Law  Book  Co.     1899. 

These  reports,  which  are  meant  to  shorten  the  arduous  labor  of 
looking  up  many  cases  on  small  points  in  procedure,  should  be 
almost  invaluable  to  the  active  practitioner.  They  are  arnuaged  to 
appear  by  advanced  parts,  thus  being  strictly  up  to  date. 

The  arrangement  by  states,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  find  the  law  of 
a  given  jurisdiction  in  a  short  time,  is  most  convenient.  In  this 
series  Judge  Ray  and  his  associates  are  materially  aiding  the  actual 
struggles  of  the  practice  of  the  law  for  the  l^gal  fraternity. 

r.  a 
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ABANDONMENT  OP  WIPE.    See  Husband  and  Wife. 

ACCIDENTINSURANCE.    ^nt^ InsuronUe. 

ACCOMPLICE.    Stt  Criminal  Law. 

ACTIONS.    See  Pradice  and  Pleading. 

Jadgment  against  joint  tort  feasora,  estoppel,  634,  71a 

ADMIRALTY. 

Harter  act,  leak,  aonnding,  108. 

Implied  consent  of  owner,  26. 

Jnnsdiction,  place  of  injury,  action  for  negligence,  107. 

Liens,  priority,  693. 

Maritime  liens— Repairs  ordered  by  ostensible  owner,  26. 

Supplies,  authority,  303. 
Proper  ballast,  owner's  risk,  37. 
Right  of  passenger,  27. 

Salvage,  what  services  by  a  tug  will  constitute,  691. 
Seaman— Liability  of  owner  for  injuries,  691. 

Liability  of  vessels  for  injury  to,  691. 

Obedience,  692. 
Sounding,  108 
Spare  lines,  108. 

Towage,  negligence,  weather  predictions,  168. 
"Vessels,"  what  are,  i68. 

AGENCY. 

Proof  of.    See  Principal  and  Agent. 

Wife's  agency  to  bind  husband.    See  Husband  and  Wife. 

ALIMONY.     See  Husband  and  Wife. 

ASSAULT.    See  Criminal  Law. 

ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  CREDITORS. 
Assignment  to  creditor  firm,  303. 
Eztra-terntorial  effect,  448. 
Preferences,  108. 
Right  of  assignees,  108. 
Right  to  use  name,  28. 

ATTORNEY  AND  CLIENT. 

Amount  of  attorney's  fees  determined  by  the  court,  395. 
Contiiif^ent  fees,  champerty,  505. 
Costs,  nght  of  lien,  28. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Expulsion  of  member,  opportunity  for  defence,  448. 

BAILEE. 

Infant's  liabilitv,  326. 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

Act  of  bcmkraptcy,  304. 

Admiasion  of  inaolvency  by  directofs,  yi$, 

Aaaets,  curtesy  in  land,  693. 

Bankruptcy  act,  time  of  going  into  effect,  109. 

Bankruptcy  law,  date,  a8. 

Bankrupt's  unrecorded  mortgage,  756. 

Construction  of  new  act,  304. 

Debt  baned  by  statute  of  Umitations,  693. 

Dischaige,  fiOae  oath,  pnawlnwl  of  asaeta,  69a. 

Bfiect  on  state  insolipcat  lawa,  3195. 

Examination,  305. 

Judgment  for  alimoBy,  756. 

Jurisdiction  of  District  Court,  396. 

New  act,  449* 

Ofders  and  forms,  109. 

Refusal  to  take  oath,  self-incrimination,  693. 

'*  Workmeo,"  general  manager,  756. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING.    See  Bills  amd  Notes;  CarponUicms. 

Deposit  in  bank,  public  money,  196. 

Deposit  in  insolvent  bank,  knowledge  of  officers,  694. 

Depositors,  who  are,  28. 

Ins<^vent  banks.    See  CotutUmHomal  Law, 

National  banks,  usury,  449. 

Promise  by  cashier  to  honor  dieck,  694. 

3ILLS  AND  NOTBS. 

Aaomakms  indorsement  in  Pennsylvania.    Attid^  tjsi 

Consideration,  578. 

Convernon  of  checks  by  baidL,  ^. 

Ftaud  in  reading  note  to  blind  man,  estoppd,  449. 

Indorsement  on  separate  instrument,  756. 

Indorser,  forgery  of  maker* s  name,  506. 

Parol  evidence  to  vary  obligation  of  indorser,  635. 

Presumption  of  payment,  757. 

Verbal  acceptance  of  bill,  634. 

CARRIERS.    See  Damages;  Negligence, 

Additional  tickets,  sufficient  notice,  109. 
Carrier's  dutv  to  drunken  passengers,  169. 
Forfeiture  of  mileage  book  for  unlawful  use,  247. 
Haud-cars  are  *'cars,*'  247. 
Limitation  of  liability  printed  on  ticket,  450. 
Negligence,  standing  on  crowded  platform,  766. 
I^vilege  of  hackmen  of  soliciting  business,  506. 
Street  railvrav—Passenger,  negligence,  450. 

What  IS  taxation,  29.  ^ 

Waiver  of  notice  against  riding  on  platform,  169. 

CHATTEL  MORTGAGE.    See  Mortgages. 

CHECKS.    See  Bills  and  Notes, 

COMMERCE.    S^  Constitutional  Law. 

Interstate  commerse,  170. 
Intrastate  commerse,  1 10. 
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CONPBSSIONS.    Stt  Evidence. 

CONFUCT  OP  LAWS. 

'  troit,  law  of  dooueOe,  39. 


GONSTOBRATION.    See  BUUemd Notes;  ComirmeU, 

CONSrirUTIONAL  LAW. 

Act  depriTing  coiporation  creditor  of  remodf  vganist  itocUiolder, 

757. 

Attorney's  feet  to  be  paid  bj  ratlroeda  in  dmage  snita,  50&,  588. 

'^Baia  of  credit,"  170. 

Corporatioiia,  stock  awfieminti^  obligation  of  oontraeta,  578. 

Due  proce»  of  law — ^lUegal  levy  on  property,  694. 
Triu  by  cmt  jorora,  636. 

Eleventh  aaMndment,  action  occontzact  against  a  '*  SUte  Board,'' 
305. 

Bininent  domain, '  *  front- foot' '  assessment  ia  excess  of  benefit,  504. 

Exemption — From  collateral  inheritance  tax,  "  special  laws,"  yx 
Of  resideDts  only,  **  privileges  snd  immnnities,"  yx 

Pedersl  court— Jurisdiction,  receiver  of  national  bank,  247. 
Right  of  withdrawal,  170. 

Federal  taxation  of  inheritance.    Artide^  737. 

Fourteenth  amendment,  private  schools,  exclnsion  of  colored 
pupils,  30. 

Government  control  of  transportation  charges.  Article  151,  388, 
35;- 

Habitual  criminal  act,  509. 

Impairment  of  obligation  bj  cbauge  in  judicial  1  iiiiiiligMinii,  writ 
of  error  to  state  court  249. 

Impairment  of  the  obligation  of  contracts,  no,  248. 

Insolvent  banks,  embezzlement,  fourteenth  amendment,  y. 

Interstate  commerce — Cigarettes,  original  packages,  170. 

Ssfes    by    samples,   intrastate   disHibotisg 
point,  170. 

Intrastate  contract,  no. 

Line  of  state  decisions  held  a  "  law,"  248. 

Power  to  free  convicted  prisoners,  635. 

Railroads,  legislative  control  of  &res,  impairment  of  charter  con- 
tract, 31. 

Removal  from  office,  restriction  by  legislature,  451. 

Requirement  to  pay  dischaiged  servants,  fourteenth  amendment. 

Self  incrimination.    Article^  78. 

Special  assessments,  personal  liability  of  non-resident  under  state 
statute,  due  process,  304. 

Statute  preferring  the  claims  of  certain  creditors,  506. 

Statute  requiring  the  sale  of  1000  mile  railway  tickets,  508. 

Suit  to  protect  copyright,  infringement  by  state  authority,  eleventh 
amendment,  248. 

Taxation  assessment  by  front  foot,  due  process,  451. 

Unlawful  discrimination,  trade  label,  305. 

War  revenue  act  of  189S,  excise  on  board  of  trade  sales,  unifor- 
mity, 109. 

CONTRACTS. 

Auction,  agreement  not  to  bid,  17  r. 
Assignment,  396. 
Bail-bond,  consideration,  250. 
Breach  of,  damages.  760. 
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CONTRACTS  (Continned). 

Conflict  of  laws,  place  of  execntioii,  31. 

Coiwtractloii,  579. 

Comtnictioii,  wages,  397. 

Cpatract  for  peraonal  terrioea,  icstzaint  of  tnde,  injnnctioiit  iia 

Fraud,  inadequacy  of  cooaideraftioii,  31. 

Impainnent  of  obligation.    See  ComsHimiwmmi  Lam. 

iBoomiaete  oontracii»  gnaraatj.    See  Gmarmmfy. 

Lobbjug,  coatribatioa,  3a. 

Mental  o^Mcitr  of  partj,  453. 

MitrepteeentatiOB,  aeqnaintanoe,  39ft. 

Miata&e,  reedMioi,  249. 

Ofier  and  acceptance,  306. 

Payment  of  money  nnder  mialakc  of  law,  517. 

Refnaal  to  allow  completion,  171.    • 

Reaciflsion,  waiTer,  3s. 

Reatndnt  of  trade,  mle  of  goodwill  by  atockholder,  636. 

Right  of  stranger  to  con«£nition  to  ane,  305. 

Statute  of  frands,  contract  for  pnidiaae  of  growing  ttmbcr,  32. 

Undue  influence,  rdeaae  to  railway  company,  171. 

Unregistered  plumbers,  suit  for  work  and  materials,  39. 

Usury,  loan,  250. 

Wager,  liability  of  stakeholder,  171. 

CORPORATIONS.    Stt  ComsHimiiama  Lam. 

Acts  uUra  vires,  estoppel,  758. 
Assessments,  fegisterea  owner,  637* 
Contracts  of  promotcfa,  ratificstion,  171* 
Contribution  for  payment  of  corpotale  debt,  251. 
Bstoppd,  allowiM  alock  to  atead  in  mamt  of  aaodwr,  762. 
Porein  corporstioa,  tranaaotioa  oT  bMfaacss  without  < 

with  statute,  638. 
Potcign  oorpoianoaa,  what  fonilllrt—  doing  biisiufai,  71a 
InsolTcncy— Creditor's  suit,  allownaoea,  173. 

Preference  of  a  director,  251. 
Insolvent  corpcJration— Preftrence  of  crediton,  116. 
Preference  of  duectoca,  112. 
Inegular  acta  of  officers  of  corporation,  estoppd,  696. 
liens  of  receivership.    Article,  273,  383. 
Limits  of  charter  power,  holding  of  real  estate,  33. 
Minority  stockholder,  58a 
Nature  and  law  of.    ArHde,  x.  €$,  137. 
Officers,  recognition  by  courta,  **  bunness  manager,"  6«9. 
Oppression  of  minority  stockholdeia  by  nugori^,  nu^ouidar,  ill. 
Power  of  corporation  to  buy  its  own  stock,  **  mlira  vifKS,"  172. 
Promoters*  screement,  580. 
Promoter,  fimciarv  character,  173. 
Responsibilitjr  of  directors  for  wrongfid  actB»  317. 
Rights  of— Minority  stockholders,  |o6. 

Stockhokfer  to  rescind  Us  coatnct  of  anbaofptfon  after 
insolvency,  759. 
Sale  of  bosiness,  ^79. 
Status  of  stockholden  of  national  bank,  anbacriptiiNi  indnoed  by 

misrepreaentation,  52. 
Statute  liabili^  of  stockholders  for  corpoiate  debta»  112. 
SUtutory  liability  of  stockholder,  set-ol^  172. 
Stock— Issued  in  exchange  for  property,  250. 

Paid  in  for  property,  fraudulent  over  valuation,  34. 
Sold  at  a  discount,  stockholder's  right  to  rescind  for  fmad, 
250. 
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CORPORATIONS  (ContinQed). 

Ulim  mnrs— Contracts,  guaranteed  itock,  vl 

Power  of  a  corporation  to  b<Md  flock  in^aaothcr  cor- 

ponitiony  770. 
Power  of  national  bftnk  to  lurid  atock  of  another 
bank,  695. 

COUNTY  BONDa 

Recitala,  eatopiiel,  506. 

COURTS. 

Federal  conrta.    See  Comsiiiutional  Law, 

CRIMINAL  LAW. 

Accomplice,  35. 

Arrest  on  auapidon,  113. 

Assault  with  intent  to  murder,  464. 

Bastaid^  proceedings,  51 1. 

Detemunation  of  punishment  by  jury,  174. 

Former— Jeopardy,  rape,  397. 

Trial,  change  of  form  of  indictment,  462. 
Fugitives  from  {nstioe,  extradition,  couTicted  persons  in  another 

state,  352. 
Habitual  criminal  act.    See  OmsiiMumai  Law. 
Homicide,  insanity,  w. 

Insanity  of  couTicted  prisoner,  discretion  of  court,  760. 
Jurisdiction,  false  pretences,  251. 
Larceny— Bailment  or  sale,  580. 

By  bailee,  173. 
Manalanghter— Parent  refusing  to  procure  medical  aid,  307, 

Spiritual  treatment  of  disease,  ^24. 
Nuisance,  pollution  of  a  stream  supplying  public  water-wofka,  530. 
Pardons,  wkat  the  word  imports,  7(66. 

Power  to  free  convicted  priaonera.    See  QmstUuHonal  Law. 
Rape,  condonation  by  the  injured  individual,  35. 
Sale  or  gift  of  liquor.  453. 
Simultaneous  sentences,  presumption  of  time  of  taking  effect,  759. 

DAMAGBS.    See  Eminent  Domain. 

Breach  of  contract,  remote  damages,  760. 
Consequential  damages,  410. 
Death  by  wrongful  act,  burial  expenses,  174,  192. 
,       Death  fiom  blood-poiaoning,  696. 

Excessive  damagea,  negligence  of  railroad,  509. 
Injury  to  property,  mental  auffering,  581. 
Lioel,  wounded  feeliup,  582. 
Property  taken  by  eminent  domain,  184. 
Remoteness,  mental  suffertug,  35. 


DBCBDBNT'S  ESTATES. 

Lapsed  legacy,  vested  interest,  452. 
Right  to  administer,  397. 

DEEDS. 

Acknowledgment,  evidence  to  establish  invalidity,  639. 
Symbolical  delivery,  evidence,  76a 
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DBSERTION.    See  Husband  and  Wife. 

DISCHARGE.    See  BankrupUyj  Masier  and  Servant 

0IVORCB.    See  Husband  and  Wife. 

,  DYING  DBCLARATIONS.    See  Evidemx. 

B4aBlfftNTS.    Sitt  Real  Flvperfy. 

BLBCnONS. 

Ballots,  constmction  of  sUtnte,  36. 
Party  conventions,  ballots,  113. 

BMINENT  DOMAIN.    See  ConsHiulumal  Law. 

Consequential  damages  arising  from  the  taking  of  laiid«  5IQL 
Damages  to  distant  property,  510. 
Right  of  action  for  damages,  to  whom  it  desoenda,  510^ 
Separate  buildings  under  one  roof,  damages,  640. 

EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY.    See  AfasUr  and  Servant. 

EQUITY. 

Contract  to  purchase  land,  title  dcpendsiig  on  tuMinumy  of  Hp» 

witnesses,  761. 
Injunction,  restraint  on  trade  unions,  353. 

ESTOPPEL.    See  Mnnicipal  CorporoHams. 
Acts  uUra  vires.    See  Corporations. 
Allowing  stock  to  stand  in  nanste  of  another.    See  Corp&miiams^ 

EVIDENCE. 

Acknowledgment,  invalidity,  659. 
Bastardy  proceedings,  511. 

Competency  of  physicians  to  testify  under  Wisconsin  statnlSy  ^f8u 
Conclusion  of  law,  308. 

Confession  of  co-conspirator,  impeaching  witness,  acooolp  itoe,  36  . 
Dying  declarations,  36. 

Evidence  of  usuage  to  vary  a  written  contznct,  3d. 
Failure  to  produce  witness,  presumption,  696. 
"  Honesty, "  certificate  of  birth,  697. 

Insolvent    banks   receiving   deposits  with   knowledge  of  insol- 
vency, 114. 
Judicial  notice,  37. 

Letters,  answers  admitted  without  previous  letters,  46a 
Opening  of  railroad,  641 
Opinion,  resgestce^  30S 

Oral  agreement  varying  contract  of  endoraement,  773. 
Parol  evidence  rule.    Article  3^7,  432,  683. 
Proof  of  foreign  law,  reports  of  decision,  640. 
Proof  of  incompetence  by  evidence  of  sing[le  act,  762. 
Refreshing  memory,  independent  recollection,  37. 
Res  inter  alios  octa,  308,  453. 
Res  ipsa  loquitur,  456. 

Self-incrimination,  testimony  as  to  separate  timnsactiona»  76flu 
Similar  but  disconnected  offences,  114. 
Witness — Competency,  582, 
Expert.  582. 
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TmXOW  SB&VANTS.    See  MasUr  mmd  Smmmi. 
YORBCLOSURB  OP  MORTGAGES.    See  ^iTf^v^r. 
FRAUD.    SttBiUsandNaUs:  Conirucis. 


314. 
Sales,  cTpitniott  as  to  Tslne  by  Tendee*  406^ 

FRAUDULBNT  CONVBYANCBS. 

Rctnni  of  portion  of  assigned  yim>eity,  37. 
Ri|^t  of  anminisnator  to  sue,  398. 

OIPTS  AND  SALBS  OP  INTOXICATING  LIQUOR  CONTRASTBD. 
*     ArHcUt  17. 

'GUARANTY. 

Defences  by  guarantor,  114. 
Incomplete  contract,  174. 
Payment,  extension  of  time,  38. 
Reformations,  174. 
Statute  of  limitations,  953. 
Withdrawal,  353. 

'GUARDIAN  AND  WARD. 

Army,  enlistment  of  minor,  right  to  discharge,  115. 
Gnardians,  appointment  of,  398. 

GUBERNATORIAL   APPOINTMENTS   TO   THE   U.  S.  SENATE. 
ArticU,  721. 

HOMICIDE.    See  Criminal  Law. 

.HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 
Abandonment,  yn^. 

Action  by  wife  for  alienating  afiections  of  husband,  309. 
Alienation  of  hnsband's  affections,  641. 
Ante-nuptial  contract,  454. 
Common-law  marriage,  399. 
Contracts  of  married  women,  38. 
Cruelty,  253. 

Desertion,  action  for  maintenance,  453. 
Divorce — ^Alimony,  38. 

Custody  of  children,  454. 

Cruel  and  inhuman  treatment,  191,  253. 

Effect  on  dower  right,  rehmiriage,  697. 

Extra-territorial  eflect  of  a  decree  of  divorce,  466. 

Extreme  cruelty,  175. 

In  another  state,  175. 
Foreign  divorce,  validity,  309. 

Fraudulent  deed,  interest  of  widow  in  husband's  land,  582. 
Husband's  right  in  the  estate  of  his  deceased  wife,  308. 
Marriage — Alimony,  38. 

Ante-nuptial  settlements,  115. 
Note  made  by  married  women,  validity,  511. 
Proof  of  foreign  marriage,  175. 
Right  to  sue,  453. 

^parate  suits  for  injuries  to  wife,  116. 
Suit  by  wife  against  husband,  399. 
Wife's  agency,  313. 
Wife's  agency  to  bind  husband,  1 15. 
Wife's  nght  to  sue  for  personal  injuries,  454. 
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INimPBNDBMT  CONTRACTOR.    Sec  Ne^Hgence^ 
INDORSBMBNTS.    Ste  Bills  and  Notes, 

INPANCIC. 

Infitnt's  contract,  ratificAtioti,  599. 
Liability  M  baOee.    Set  Bailee. 

INHBRITANCB. 

Federal  taxation  ot    Arhde,  757. 

INJUNCTIONS.    SttEqdity, 

Appropriation  of  j(eographical  name,  315. 
Contract  for  personal  services,  restraint  of  trade,  no.. 
Restraint  on  trade  unions,  352. 
Trade  name,  infringement,  642. 

INNKBEPERS. 

Gnest,  absence  from  room,  negligence,  253. 
Liens,  goods  of  third  persons,  58. 

INSANITY.    See  Criminal  Law. 
Defence  for  tort,  649. 
Insanity  of  principal.    See  Principal  and  Agent, 

INSOLVBNCY.    S^  Corporations, 

Insolvent  corporations,  preference  of  creditors,  116. 

INSURANCB. 

Accident  insurance— Constmction  of  policy,  **  in  a  conveyanoty'*  1761. 

Over-exertion,  583. 
Accident  Policy — '*Convevance,"  "  passenger,*'  38. 

Homicide  by  lunatic,  39. 
Construction  of  the  '^American  clause,'*  763. 

Of  words,  good  health,  512. 
Delivery  of  policy,  evidence,  764. 

Foreign  insurance  companies,  business  in  Pennsylvania,  5x2. 
Interest  in  the  life  msured,  53. 
Life  Insurance — Annual  premiums,  forfeiture,  177. 

"  Death  from  poison,"  accidental  self-poiaoning. 

of  insured,  185. 
Insurable  interest,  creditor's  policj,  260. 
Limitation  of  time  for  bringing  suit  on  policy,  763^ 
Proof  of  loss,  sufficiency,  question  for  court,  642. 
Waiver  of  proofs  of  loss,  698. 


INTERSTATE  COMMBRCB.    S^  CdnsHiuHonal  Law. 

JUDICIAL  NOTICE.    See  Evidejiu. 

JUDGMENTS.' 

Judgment  ij^ainst  tort  feasors,  710. 

Judgment  withont  personal  service,  collateral  attack,  764. 

Lien,  consent  to  extend,  39. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Jurisdiction,  amount  of  claim,  judgment,  699. 
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LANDLORD  AND  TBNANT. 

Lease — ^Destmcdon  of  portioa  of  bnilding,  abftleineiit  of  rent,  39. 
^  Miadesciiption,  41X 

LARCENY.    Set  Crimimal  Law. 

LBASB.    See  Landlord  and  Tenant;  Real  Property, 

UBBL  AND  SLANDER. 

Damages,  discretion  of  trial  oonrt,  764. 
Privilege  commnnicatioii.  reflecting  on  a  lawjrcr,  41. 
Resolution  of  city  council,  privileged  commnnications,  116. 
Slander,  presumption  that  the  woras  wete  spoken  in  Engltah»  399. 
What  constitutes,  commercial  agency  report,  583. 

LIENS.    See  Admiralty;  Attorney  and  Client ;  Mechanics  Liens. 
Vendor's  lien,  314. 

LIFE  INSURANCE.    See  Insurance. 

MALICIOUS  PROSECUTION. 

Privileged  communications,  attorney  and  client,  41. 

MANDAMUS. 

Duty  of  railroads  to  run  trains  for  passengers  only,  408. 

MANSLAUGHTER.    See  Criminal  Law. 

MARRIAGE.    See  Husband  and  Wife. 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT. 
Assumption  of  risk,  177. 
Defective  appliances,  inspection,  178. 
Discharge — Conduct  of  master,  177. 

Damages,  41, 

Disobedience,  117. 

Excuse,  765. 
Employers*  liability,  400. 
Fellow-servants,  454. 

Hospital  for  railway  employes,  management,  254. 
Mate  of  ship,  relation  to  seaman,  765. 
Presumption  of  employment  from  act  of  servant,  643. 
Promise  to  repair,  178. 

Requirement  to  pay  discharged  servants.    See  Constitutional  Law. 
Safe  place  to  work,  railway  track,  254. 
What  constitutes  the  relationship,  117. 

MECHANIC'S  LIENS. 

Release  of  liens,   repugnancy  in  contract,  643. 

MISTAKE  OF  FACT. 

Negligence,  rescission  of  contract,  249. 

Wills  e}  ecuted  under  mistake  of  fact.    Article ^  425. 

MISTAKE  or  LAW. 

Money  paid  under,  517. 

Vol  untax  V  payment,  right  to  recover,  313. 
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liORTGAGBS. 

Abaolnte  deed  as  mortgage,  178. 

After-acguired  property,  455. 

Agent  of  mortgagee,  g^mishjuent,  179. 

Aairignmeiit,  warranty,  355. 

Aaaamption,  455. 

Aasnmption,  defence,  254. 

Bill  to  redeem,  400. 

Chattel  mortgage,  breach  of  wamnty,  117. 

B<(aitable  mortgage,  what  cotiatitates,  179. 

Fatlure  to  record,  455. 

First  mortgagee,  sahseqiieiil  advaaees,  right  against  second  moft- 

^g«gf«.  309.    ^ 
Poreclosnre,  redemption,  41. 
Increase,  chattle  mortgage,  118. 
Mortgage  by  ezecntor,  255. 
Payment  of  taxes,  455. 

By  junior  mortgagee,  117. 
Power  of  trustees  to  mortgage,  i  f  8. 
Priority,  release  of  first  mortgage,  584. 
Reformation,  400. 

Restricting  equity  of  redemption,  42. 
Rig^bts  of  assignee,  discharge,  401. 
Satisfaction,  mistake  in  filing,  118. 
Validity  of  irregular  corporation  mortgage,  119. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 
Contracts,  estoppel,  401. 
Mnnicipal  bonds,  conditional  bid,  42. 
Ne^igence  of  office,  vaccination,  42. 
Nuisance,  liability,  255. 
Officers,  law,  reduction  of  compensation,  309. 
Power  to  contract,  401. 
Property— Assessment  for  sewers,  513. 

Non-alien,  ability,  179 
Railroads,  municipal  aid,  401. 
Removal  of  electric  wires  illegally  placed,  255. 
Schools,  compulsory  vaccination  of  pupila,  310. 

NBGLIGBNCE.    See  Admiralty ;  Carriers;  Innkeepers. 
Contributory  negli^^ence,  binding  instructions,  122. 
Duty  of  municipality  to  free  its  sidewalks  fi-om  anow,  514. 
Duty  to  "  stop,  look  and  listen,"  765. 
Electricity,  care  leonired,  telephone  wire,  43. 
Electricity,  exposed  wire  within  reach  of  child,  attempt  at  rescae, 

119. 
Ground  on  public  street,  barbed  wire  fence,  513. 
Independent  contractors,  402. 
Injury  sustained  by  trespasser,  652. 
Insanity  as  defense  for  tort,  649. 
Loss  of  vessel,  negligence  of  officer,  insanity,  jio. 
Proximate  cause,  dynamite  explosion,  use  of  human  body  as  a 

shield,  256. 
Proximate  cause,  insanity  fixMn  sight  of  accidents,  455. 
Repair  of  side-walk,  nef^ligenoe,  310. 
Res  ipsa  loquitur ^  electric  wires,  456. 
Standing  on  crowded  platform,  76(S. 
"  Stop,  look  and  listen,"  exception,  514. 
Storing  dynamite  on  land,  proof  of  negligence,  699. 
Street  car,  master's  duty  to  instruct  conductor,  402. 
Street  crossing,  tmlawful  obstruction  by  railroad,  43. 
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NEGUGBNCE  (Contitiiied). 

Straet  lailmiTa,  nUct  of  oompoiy  reqmriiig  giCAter  degree  of  cm 

than  the  Uw,  179. 
TratpMMT  on  imlmd— Child,  lieense  ftmn  oompmiv,  644. 

Tracln,  duty  of  company,  180. 
Water  company's  liabilitT  for  ftmuahing  impure  water,  311. 
Widow's  light  of  action  for  hnsband's  death,  766. 

NBOOTIABLB  INSTRUMBNTS.    See  Bills  and  NoUs;  Evidence. 

NUISANCB.    See  Municipal  Corporaiions. 
Pollution  of  a  stream,  520. 

OBITER  DICTTM. 

Obiter  and  '*  Jodidal "  duia,  40s. 

OBLIGATION  OP  CONTRACTS. 

Impairment  of.    See  Qmslitniumal  Law. 

OPINION.    See  Evidence. 

PARENT  AND  CHILD. 
Apprenticeship,  403. 
Contract  for  services,  43. 

Contributory  negligence  of  parents,  children  of  tender  yeaia,  120. 
Wages,  180. 
Who  may  recover  for  death  of  child,  515. 

PAROL  BVIDBNCB.    See  Bills  and  NoUs  ;  Evidence. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

Confidential  relation,  good  faith,  44. 

Contribution  of  "  money  "  by  special  partner,  check,  701. 

Coowners  erroneously  suing  as  partners,  181. 

*•  Holding  out,"  257. 

Liability  of  estate  of  deceased  partner,  55. 

Marshalling,  joint  and  separate  creditors,  121. 

Mortgage  of  partner's  interest  in  firm  property,  456. 

Notice  of  dissolution,  rights  of  creditors,  12a 

Profit  sharing  as  a  test  of  partnership,  127. 

Right  of  action  on  promise  to  contrioute  capital,  181. 

Rule  in  ex  parte  Ruffin^  partners'  equity,  180. 

Sale  of  business  by  firm  to  single  partner,  rights  of  creditors,  121. 

PARDONS.    See  Criminal  Law. 

PASSENGERS.    See  Admiralty;  Carriers. 

PERPETUITIES. 

Devise  to  corporation  to  be  created  in  future,  644. 

PHYSICIANS. 

Competency  to  testify  under  conclnaions  of  law,  39S. 

PLEADING  AND  PRACTICE. 

Answer  by  respondent  in  divorce  cases,  515. 
Arguments  of  counsel  to  jury,  control  of  court  over.  404* 
Attachment  against  non-resident  of  territory,  authority  to  issue 
ministerial  not  judicial,  312. 
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PLBADING  AND  PRACTICB  (Continiied). 

Change  of  Tenue  under  ttatnte  of  likaoqii  not  limited  to  jvy, 

triJ,  182. 
Code  pleading  **  nam  esijadum**  to  ptouumoKj  note,  i«ne  tfiere- 

on,  123. 
ContribntoTf  negligence,  binding  initmctkni,  122* 
Death— By  wroniml  act,  avennent  of  damage,  584. 

Of  appellant  before  dedaion,  313. 
Dedaation  m  ncsligenoe,  766. 
Bzoeaiite  and  iirSerant  teatiniony  canae  for  rednction  of  ooit  in 

eqnitT  of  tnccemfnl  ptfty,  404. 
Bzecnoon  againat  choaea  in  actioo,  czoepdona  in  PenaayHnni%  311. 
Federal  oonrt,  order  denying  leave  to  intervene  not  appealaUe,  404. 
Invalidity  of  appointment  of  uiaalT  in  divotoe  to  nnd  fitfte  and 

anggeat  decieea,  50* 
Jnriamction — By  proceeding  im  rem,  311. 

Feoeral  oonrt,  trade-mark,  123. 
In  caie  of  murder,  311. 
Masters  in  divorce,  313. 
Non-appearance  by  attorney,  257. 

Removal  of  causes  for  prej  udices  or  local  inflnenoe,  limit  of  time,  122. 
Replevin  under  statute  of  Wisconsin  will  not  lie  for  a  dead  body, 

403. 

Requirement  of  bond  in  case  of  resident  and  not  in  caae  of  non- 
resident is  not  a  denial  of  due  procem  of  law,  or  of  the  equal 
protection  of  laws,  312. 

Revenue  act,  recording  non-stamped  inatrumenta,  181. 

Sheriff's  return  not  conclusive,  Pennsylvania  deosion,  257. 

PRACTICB.    See  FUadimg  and  J^rteHce. 
PRBFBRBNCBS.    See  Assignments  for  Creditors. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT. 

Admissions  of  agent,  405. 

Constfuction  of  power  of  attorney,  123. 

Contract  for  personal  services,  505. 

Evasion  of  liquor  laws,  182. 

Husband  and  wife,  wife's  agency,  313. 

Insanity  of  prindpal,  revocation  of  agency,  645. 

Proof  of  agency,  405. 

Ratification,  123. 

Telegraph  company,  operator,  182. 

Undisclosed  principal,  123. 

PROMISSORY  NOTES.    See  BiUs  and  Notes. 

PROPERTY, 

Claim  against  the  government,  nature,  liability  to  creditorai  515. 

Dead  bcMies,  right  of  burial,  405. 

Gilt,  delivery,  44. 

Party  wall,  covenanta  running  with  the  land,  59s. 

Rights  in  literary  productions,  183. 

Rights  of  an  author  in  his  own  mannacript,  519. 

PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 

Reward  to,  public  policy,  704. 
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QUASI  CONTRACTS. 

Mistake  of  law,  Totniitary  payment,  right  to  noovcr,  3x3. 

RAILROADS.    See  C^rrurs^  ConsHtuHomal  Law,  Mwmcipal  Corpora- 

RAPE.    See  CrimintU  Law. 

RBAL  PROPBRTY. 

Abatemeat  of  rent  where  poition  of  IcaMd  premiaci  are  taken  bj 

eminent  domain,  645. 
Bill  to  qniet  title,  defendant  in  poamaaion,  45. 
Deed,  covenant,  **  private  dwellmga^"  i^Mutment  honae,  45. 
Baaement— Licenie,  distinction,  m. 

Open  way,  J58. 
Piee  of  land  nnder  his^hway,  3x4. 

Leaae,  provision  for  dispoaal  of  rent  after  death  of  lessor,  457. 
Life  estates,  deed,  boma  fide  pnrchaaer,  46. 
Mortgage  oti  fiztnxes,  what  constitntes,  124. 
Party-wall  agreement,  encnmbtance  on  title,  645. 
Recording  of  deed,  notice,  statute  of  limitation,  46. 


Risht  of  way,  405. 

Rule  in  SheUy's  csi 

Tenant  for  life,  waste,  scddentsl  bnming  of  honae,  457. 


»csse,  46. 


RBCBIVBRS.    See  Cdtulituiiomal  Law;  Carporaiions. 
Appomtment,  who  mav  obtain,  183. 
Interest  on  preferred  riaims»  ^foiS, 
Liens  of  receiverdiip.    ArHcU,  273,  383. 

RBS  INTBR  ALIOS  ACTA.    See  Evidence. 

RBS  IPSA  LOQUrrUR.    See  Equity;  Evidence;  Negligence. 

RESTRAINT  OP  TRADE.    See  Contracts;  Equity. 

SALES. 

Chanse  of  possession,  notice  to  crediton,  70X. 
Frand— Expressions  as  to  valne  by  vendee,  406. 

Rescission,  314. 
Implied  warranty,  457. 

Intoxicating  Hqnots,  sale,  ^fl  or  disposition,  406. 
Rescission,  return  of  consideration,  406. 
Retention  of  title,  indicia  of  ownerriiip,  358. 
Vendor's  lien,  fraud  of  vendee,  314. 

SALVAGE.    See  Admiralty. 

SCHOOLa 

Compulsory  vaccination,  310. 
Exclusion  of  colored  pupils,  30. 

SLANDER.    S^  Libel  and  Slander. 

STATUTE  OP  LIMITATIONS.    See  Guaranty, 

Action  for  consequential  damage,  contract  for  the  benefit  of  third 

persons,  410. 
Damages  for  property  taken  by  right  of  eminent  domain,  X84. 
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STATUTE  OP  FRAUDS.    See  Comiraas. 
PromiBe  to  pay  debt  of  another,  315. 

STATUTES.    See  CoHstituHanal  Law. 
Adoption  60m  another  atate,  3x5 

Conyiction    under    amended   statute,    nnoonstitntional   amend- 
ment, 767. 
Time  at  which  itatale  goes  into  effect,  702. 

STOCK. 

Can  the  ri|{ht  to  vote  stock  be  aepan.ted  ftom  its  owncnUp? 
Artide,  ^ 

STOCKHOLDERS.    Sot  CorporaHans. 

STREET  RAILWAYS.    See  Carriers;  Negligeuee. 
Permit  to  string  trires,  oonstmction,  47. 

SURETYSHIP. 

Agreement  for  time,  407. 

Co-«axetic»,  signatare  by  one,  condition,  47. 

Contribution,  equitable  counter-claims,  125. 

Resignation  of  principal,  458. 

Surety— Discharge  hj  creditor's  conduct,  315. 

Discharge  of,  407. 

Subrogation,  183. 

SURVIVAL  OP  ACTION. 

Action  by  widow  for  death  of  hmlMiid,  act  of  hnaband  as  bar,  700. 

TAXATION. 

Assessment  by  front  foot  process,  451. 
Collateral  inheritance  tax.  exemption  from,  30. 
Federal  taxation  of  inheritance.    Article,  737- 
Situs  of  personal  property,  interrtate  commerce,  318. 

TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES. 

Contract  to  repeat  message,  duty  of  sender,  407. 

Improper  transmission  of  message,  contributory  negUgnioe,  359. 

Non-delivery  of  message,  notice,  47. 

Notice  of  relationship,  47. 

Operator,  182. 

TICKETS.    See  Carriers, 

TRADE  NAME. 

Appropriatiou  of  gewraphical  name,  injunction,  315. 
Lachea,  bar  to  equitable  relief,  458. 
Similarity  of  names,  injunction,  316. 

TRADE  LABELS. 

Unlawful  discrimination,  305. 

TRIAL. 

Jury  delivering  letten  after  retiring,  183. 

Ne^wspaper  comments,  new  trial,  458. 

Improper  conduct  of  jury,  new  trial,  evidence,  646. 
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TRUSTS. 

Charities,  647. 

Contiact  to  become  trustee,  316. 

Creation  of,  sssignment  of  chose  in  action,  189. 

Creation,  precatory  words,  184. 

Deposit  in  saving  bank,  dedarstion  of  trusts,  459. 

Disavowal  of  relationship  by  trustee,  647. 

Liability  of  trustees,  259. 

Testamentary  trusts.    See  Conflict  of  Laws. 

When  a  debt,  not  a  trust,  is  created,  184. 

ULTRA  VIRES.    See  CorporoHons. 

WAGBS.    SntConiracU. 

WARBHOUSBMBN. 

Bailment,  liens,  259. 

WAR  RBVBNUB  ACT. 

Bzdse  on  board  of  trade  sales,  109. 

WATBRS. 

Damages,  pleading,  647. 

Raise  of  grade  of  street,  prevention  of  surfiice  water  flow,  647. 

Surface  waters,  adjoining  properties,  707. 

WILLS. 

Designation  of  legatee,  latent  ambignitj,  767. 

Executed  under  mistake  of  fact.    Article^  425. 

Gifts— On  failure  of  issue,  impossibility  of  child-bearing,  125. 

To  charity,  validity,  125. 
Intention  to  create  fee  simple  estate,  703. 
Provision  for  after-bom  children,  585. 
Reference  to  property  not  devised,  703. 
Vested  remainder,  648. 

Witness  to  a  will,  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  document, 
712. 

WITNESSES.    Set  Evidence. 
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